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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


. 


tENO AND ANASTASIUS, El\IPERORS OF TIlE EAST. - BIRTR, 
EDUCATION, AND FIRST EXPLOITS OF THEODORIC THE OS- 
TROGOTH. - HIS INVASION AND CONQUEST OF ITALY.- 
TIlE G-OTHIC KI:'iGDO!II OF ITALY. - STATE OF THE 'VEST.- 
MILITARY A
D CIVIL GOVERNl\IENT. - THE SENATOR BOE- 
THIUS. - LAST ACTS AND DEATH OF TIlEODORIC. 


AFTER the fall of the Roman Empire in the \Vest, an 
interval of fifty years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, 
is faintly marked by the obscure names and imperfect annals 
of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who successively ascended 
to the throne of Constantinople. During the same period, 
Italy revived and flourished under the government of a Guthic 
king, who might have deserved a statue among the best and 
bravest of the ancient Romans. - 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of 
the royal line of the A.mali,1 was born in the neighborhood of 


1 Jornandes (dc Rclms Gcticis, c. 13, 14, p. 62D, 630, edit. Grot.) hAS 
drawn the }'cli;;rcc of Thc()dori(
 from Gapt, one of the Anses or Demi. 
gods, who li,'cJ. about the time of Domitian. Ca",sioùlIrus. the first. 
who celebrate
 the 1.Oyal race of the Am,ali, (Viriar. viii. ó, u. 25. 
VOL. IV. 1 




 


'ilIE DECLI
1:: A......D }').LL 


Vienna 2 two j 

aJ'S :l fier the r' 
:tth of ..:\..ttib. t .A recent vic. 
tory had restored the independence of the Ost rogoths; nnd 
the three bruthers, 'V
lanlir, 'fhcortE>l1l.ir, and \Ridimir, who 
ruled that warlike nat In with united (c ansels, had separately 
pitched their habitations in the fert.ile though desolate province 
of Pannonia. The Huns still threatened their revolted 5ub- 
jects, but their hasty attack was repelled by the single fo!'cctf 
of 'Va
ar1ir, and the news of his victory reached t.h
 òi
tant 
can: p of hin brother in the sarlle auspicious mcm
<1t that 
the favorite concubine of Theoclcn1ir was delivered of a son 
Rnd heir. In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was 
1.eluctantly yielded by his father to the public interest, as the 
pledge of au alliance ,vhich Leo, emperor of the East, had 
consented to purcbasc by an annual subsidy of three hundred 
pounds of gold. 1'11e royal hostage was educated at Constan- 
tinople with care and tenderness. llis body was formed to 
nIl the exercises of war, his lnind was expanded by the habits 
of liberal conversation; he frequented the schools of the 
most skilful nmsters; but he disdained or neglected the arts 
of Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of the first 
eIen1ents of science, that a rude mark was contrived to rep- 
resent the signature of the illiterate king of Italy. 3 A.s soon 
as he had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to the 


x. 2, xi. 1,) rerkons the grandson of 'Theodoric as the xyüth in 
(ìcscent. }Jeringsciold (the Swedish <'ommentator of Cochlæu8, Vit. 
Theodoric. p. 271, &c., Stockholm, 16!)!}) labo1"5 to connect this gene- 
alogy with the legends or traditions of his native country.. 
2 
lore correctly on the banks of the Lake Pelso, (i\ ieusiedler-Ree,) 
near Carnuntum, almost on the same spot where 
Iarcus .Antoninus 
composed his meditations, (Jorllandes, c. .52, p. 659. Severin. Panno- 
Ilia lllustrata. p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 350.) 
3 The four first letters of his name (AEOd) were inscribed on a 
gold plate, find when it wa3 fixed on the papC'l", the king drew his pen 
though the intervals (Anonym. V:ùe
ian. ad calc em. Amm. 1larcellin. 
p. 7:.l2.) This authentic 1:
ct, with the testimony of l}rocopius, or at 


. Amala was a name of hereditary sanctity and honor among the Ostro- 
goths. It enters into th
 names of Amalaberga, Amala suinth
, (
winthei 
means strength,) Amalafred, Amalarich. In the poem of the Nibc1ul1p;en, 
written three hundred y
ars later, the Ostrogo
hs are called the. An:llun- 
gen. Accoding to 'Vat
hter it means, unstamed, from the pnvahve a, 
and malo, a - tain. It is pure Sanscrit, Amala, immaculatus. Schlegel. 
Indische Bil othek, 1, p. 233. -:\1. . 
t The dat If Theodoric's birth is not accurately determmed. We c!lu 
l1ardly err, serves :Manso, in placing it between the )'ears 453 and 4:)6 
)laaso, Ges 
ichte des Oat Gothi5chen Rcichs, p. 14. - :\-1. 
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wishes of the Ostrogoths, whOln the emperor aspired to gain 
by liberality and confidence. 'Yalamir had falIen in battle; 
the youngest of the brothers, 'Vidimir, had led away iuto 
Italy and Oaul an army of Barbarians, and the whole nation 
acknowledged for their king the father of Theodoric. Hi
 
ferocious subjects admired the strength and stat.ure of their 
YüUIlf'r P rince; 4 and he soon convinced them that. he had not 
. ð 
t1c(J'enerat.ed from the valor of his ancestors. At the head of 
o 
6ix thousand volun
eers, he s
cretly left the camp in quest of 
adventures, descended the Danube as far as Sillgiclueum, or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils of a 
Sarmatian king whom he had vanq uished and slain. Such 
triumplJs, however, were productive only of fame, and the 
invincible Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme distres
 by the 
want of clot.hing and food. They unanimously resolved to 
desert their Pannonian encarnpments, and boldly to advance 
into the warm and wealthy neighborhood of the Byzantine 
court, which already maintained in pride and luxury so many 
banùs of confederate Goths. After proving, by SOIne acts of 
hostility, that they could be dangerous, or at least troublesome, 
enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconcilia- 
tion and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were iutrusted with the defence of the Lower Danube, under 
the cOllunand of Theodoric, who succeeded after his father's 
death to the hereditary throne of the Amali.5 
...
 hero, descended from a race of kings, must have despised 
the base Isaurian who was invested with the Roman pur- 
ple, without any endowments of rnind or body, without any 
udvantagf's of royal birth, or superior qualifications. After 


least of the contemporary Goths, (Gothic. 1. i. c. 2, p. 31l,) far out- 
weighs the vaóue praiscs of Enuodiu9 (Sirmond. Opcra, tom. i. 
p. 1.j96) and Theophaucs, (Chronograph. p. 112.)* 
.. Statura cst quæ resignct proccritutc regnantem, (Enl1odius, p. 
1614.) Thc bishop of Pa,.ia (I mean the ecclcsiastic who wi.,hcd to be 
a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, CYCQ. hand
, &c.. 
of his sovereign. " 
ö The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first )'cars of Theodoric. 8l'C 
found in Jornandcs (c. 52-56, p. 68iJ-696) and :ðlalchus, (Excerpt. 

þat. p. 
a-80,) who erroneously styles him the son of \Valamil'. 


· I...e Beau and his Commentator, M. St. :\lartin, support, though "itb 
110 ,-cry satisfactory evidence, the opposite opinion. But Lord Mahon 
(Life of Belisarius, p. 19) urges the much stronger argument l the finan. 
tme eùucatir)ß of Thf'o
:)rjc - 
J. . 
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the fai1urc of the Theodosian line, the choIce of Pu1clu.,ria 
"and of the senate lTlight be just.itied in some lTIeaSUre by the 
characters of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these princes 
confirmed and dishonor
d his reign by the perfidious rnurder 
of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted the debt 
of gratitr Ide and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of 
the Ea.st was peaceably devo1veù on his infant grandson, the 
;on of his daughter Ariadne; and her baurint} husband, the 
fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous sound for 
the Grecian appellation of Zè110. A.fter the decease of the 
elder Leo, he approached with unnatural respect. the throne 
of his son, humbly received, as a gift, the second r
111k in the 
empire, and soon excited t.he public suspicion on the sudden 
anù pt'f'mature death of his young colìeague, whose life could 
no longer pr01note the success of his ambition. But the 
palace of Constantinople was ruled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions: and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against the worthless and ungrateful servant on 
whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the East.6 As 
soon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with 
precipitation into the mountai!.. of Isauria, and her brother 
Basiliscus, already infamous b!, "is African expedition,7 waE 
unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. But the reign 
of the usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed 
to assassinate the lover of his sister; he dared to offend the 
lover of his "ife, the vain and insolent I-I:.U'n1atius, who, in 
the midst of .Asiatic luxurv, affected the dress, the delneanor, 
nnd the surname of Acl;illf's,s By the conspiracy of the 
Inalecontents, Zena was recalled from exile; the Rl"mies, the 
capital, the person, of Dexsiliscus, were betm.yed; and his 
whole family was condemned to the long agony of cold and 
hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who ,vanted courage to 
encounter or to forgive his enen1ies.* The haughty spirit of 


e Thcol'hancs (p. 111) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to the 
provincc:s j [fIn (in -rò {Ju(1{;.EtOV '.phE!! '.v ;(1TL . . . Y.(Û ò-r:ri 7l(}UX Et . 
C!
j(1':'fLHh fJU(rt).ícc TQ(.t(1Xai.).,(1iJ,I-'jJ', &c. Such female prctcnslOns ,....ould 
haye astonished the f:lavc8 of thcfir.9t Cæsars. 
'; V 01. iii. p. 504-508. 
I Suidas, tom. i. p. 332, 333, edit. Kuster. 


. Joannes Lvdus accuses Zeno of timidity, or, rather, cf cowardice; be 
purch,
sed an ignominious 'Ppace from the enemies of the empire, whom he 
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Verina was still incapable of submission or repose. She pro- 
voked the enmity of -a favorite general, embraced his caust} 
as soon as he was disgraced, created a new emp(-';v1' ill Syria 
and Egypt,* raised an army of seventy thou,:<-,-nd men, and 
persis
cd to the last moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, 
which, according to the fashion of the age, had been PI'eJieted 
by Christian hermits and Pagan magicians. 'Vhile the East 
was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughtor Ariadne 
was distinguished by the felHaIe virtues of ll1ildlles
 and 
fidelity; she followed her husband in his exile, and after his 
restoration, she implored his clemency in favor of her mother. 
On the decease of ,Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, 
and the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and the Im- 
perial title to Anastasius, an aged domestic of the palace. 
who survived his elevation above twenty-seven years, and 
whose character is attested by the acclatnation of the people, 
" Reign as you have lived! " 9 t 
\Vhatever fear or affection eould bestow, was profusely 
lavished by Zeno Oll the king of the Ostrogoths; the rank of 
patrician and consul, the command of the Palatine troops, an 
equestrian statue, a treasure in gold and silver of many thou- 
sand pounds, the natne of son, and the promise of a rich and 
honorable wife. As long as Theodoric condescended to serve, 
he supported with courage and fidelity the cause of his bene- 
factor: his rapid march contributed to the restoration of Zeno ; 
and in the second revolt, the Walamirs, as they were called, 


9 The contemporary histories of 
Ialchüs and Candidus are lost; 
but some extracts or fra;;mcnts ha-,"-c been sayed by Photius, (lxxviii. 
lxxix. p. 100-102,) Constantine Porphyrogenitus, (Excerpt. Leg. 
p. 78-91,) and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suiùas. The 
Chronicles of M:arccllinus (Imago Historiæ) are origillal
 for the reigns 
of Zeno and A.nastasius; and I must acknowledge, almoðt for the 
last time, my obli
ations to the large and accurate collections of Tille- 
mont, (lEst. des Emp. tom. vi. p. 472-652.) 


dared nat meet in battle; and employed his whole timE' at home in con 
fiscation.;; and execlltions. Lyùus, ùe Magist. iii. 4.j, p. 23J. - :M. 
· Nampd Inns. -1\1. 
t The Pane
yric of Procopins of Gaza, (edited by Yilloison in his Anee- 
dota Græca., aud rcprinteù in the new edition of the Brzantine historiall
 
by Niehuhr, in the same vol. with Dexippus and EIlI1:lpiu.;;, viii. p. .1:)H, 
516,) was unknown to Gibbon. It is va
ue and pedantic, and contains 
f{'\v f,lctS. The same critiei,;m will apply to the pr)l'tical panegyric of Pris- 
cian, eùited from the MS. of B,)ubio by Aug. :Mai. Prisl'iall, the 
ram- 
marian, Niebuhr argues from this ".ork, must have been born in the Aú'Ï- 
an. not iu either of the Asiatic Cæsareas. rref. p. xi. - :\1. 
1'* 
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pursued anò pressed the Asiatic rebc1s, till they lcft an eaf] 

'icto,'y to the Imperial troops.1O But the faithful servant wa3 
suddenly converì.Cd into a formidable enemy, who spread thJ 
{lames of war f,"om Constantinople to the Adriatic; mal'Y flour- 
ishing cities were reduced to ashes, alJd the agriculture of 
Thrace was almost extirpateJ by the wanton cruelty of the 
',.;oths, who deprived their captive peasan1s of the right hand that 
guided the plough.ll On such occasions, Theodoric sustained 
the loud anrl specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude 
and of insatiate a\rarice, which could be only excused by the 
hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the mon- 
arch, but as the minister of a ferocious people, whose spirit 
was unbroken by slavery, and illlpatient of real or imaginary 
insults. Their poverty was incurable; since the most liberal 
donatives WCloe soon dissipated in wasteful luxury, and the 
most fertile estates became barren in their hands; they de- 
spised, but they envied, the laborious provincials; and when 
their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths enlbraced the 
farniliar resources of war and rapine. It had been the wish 
of Theodoric (such at least was his declaration) to lead a 
peaceful, obscure, obedient life on the confines of Scythia, till 
the Byzantine court, by splendid and fallacious promises, 
seduced him to attack a confederate tribe of Goths, who had 
been engaged in the party of Basiliscus. He marched from 
his station in Mæsia, on the solemn assurance thêJ before he 
reached Adl'ianople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reenforcement of eight thousand horse awl 
thirty thousand foot, while the legions of Asia were encanlped 
at Heraclea to second his operations. These 111easures were 
disappointed by nlutual jealousy. As he advanced into 
Thrace, the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, 
and his Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, of 
mules, and of wagons, \vere betrayed by their guides alllong 


10 In ipsis congre.
ionis tnæ forihus cessit invasor, cum ]irofugo per 
te sceptra redderentnr de salute ùubitanti. Ennodius thCH proceeds 
(p. l?)!)í>, 1597, tom. i. Sirmond.) to transport his hero (on a flying 
dragon :) into _l-:thiopia, beyond the troFic of Cancer. The evidence 
of theYaJe
ian Fra
mcnt, (p. 717,) Liberatu:-i, (Ere". Eutych. c. 23, 
p. 118,) and Theophanes, C!). ll:!,) is more sober and rational. 
11 This cruel practice is spe
'ially imputctl to the Triarian Goths, 
le
s barharou:;;, a
 it ::;houlù seem, than the JValwllirs ; but the son of 
Theodemir is chargeù with the ruin of many !toman citiei;, (
lalchus, 
Excerpt. Lcg. 1>. 9c?) 
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the rocks and precIpices of l\Iount Sondis, where he WR..'I 
assau1tcd bv the arms and ;nvcctives of Theodoric the son of 
'l'riarius. Fronl a neighboring JH'ight, his artful rival ha- 
rangued the camp of the JValamil's, and branded their' lea ]e1' 
with the opprobrious narnes of child, of n1adnl3.n, of pet:iured 
traitor, the cnemy of his blpod and nation. '
.\re you igno- 
rant," cxclaÍ111ed the son of Triarius, '" that it is the constant 
policy of the ROlnans to destroy the Goths by each other's 
swords? Are you insensible that the victor in this unnatural 
contest will be 
xposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable 
revenge? \Vhere are those warriors, ll1Y kinsn1en and thy 
own, whose widows now laméJlt that their lives were sacrificed 
to thy rash mnbition? \VheJ'c is the wealth which thy sol- 
diers possessed when they we I e first allured from their nativo 
homes to enlist under thy standard? Each of thOri1 was then 
master of three or four horse=s; they now fullow thee on foot, 
like slaves, through the desert') of 'rltrace; those Incn who 
"vere tenlpted by the hope of rneasuring gold with a bushel, 
.I..huse braye rnen who are as free and as noble as thyself." 
A. language so well suited to the temper of the Goths excited 
Glamor and discontent; and tlu
 son of Theoden1ir, apprehen- 
sive of being left atone, was compelled to embrace his breth- 
ren, and to imitate the:- example of Roman perfidy.1 2 * 
In every state of his fortune, the prudence and firmness of 
Theodoric were equally conspicuous; whether he threatened 
Constantinople at the head of the confederate Goths, 01. re- 
treated with a fc1.ithful band to the mountains and sea-coast of 
Epirus. At length the accidental death of the son of Tri. 
nrius 13 destroyed the balance which the Romans had been 


12 Jornn.nùes (c. 56, 57, p. 6g6) dis
lays the I!ervice
 of Theodoric, 
cOlûe
3es his rewards, hut dh:scmhles his rcvolt, of wlùch 
uch curious 
dctails have been prm.eryed by )Ialchus, (Excerpt. LC s 3.t. p. 78-97.) 

larccllinu.i, a domcstic of Justinian, uuder whosc ivth consulship 
(A. D. 534:) hc composed his Chronicle, (Scaliger, Thesaurus Tempo. 
rum, P. ü. p. 3,1-57.) betrays his prcjUllicc and passion: in Græciam 
dcbacchantem . . . Zenonis munificcmil penc pacatu8 . . . bene- 
ficiis nunquam satiatus, &c. 
13 As he W3.i riding ill his own crimp, 
n unruly horse threw h..i.m. 


· Gibbon has omitted much of the eomp1icated intriO'ues of the Byzan. 
tinr court with the two Theodoric3. The wl
ak ('mpero
 attempted to play 
them one against the other, and was him2elf in turn insulted, and the 
empire ra,'aged, by both. The details of suC('essive al1iance and revolt, of 
bostility a.nd of unions b
twcCll the two Gothic chieftains, to c1ic!.l\tc t
Tml 
f\o thl' t'mp('wr, ma.
' be fmmd in :Malchus. - 
{. 
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80 anxious to preserve, the whole nation ad{nowIedgcd tne 
supremacy of the Amali, and the Byzantine court subscribed 
un ignominious anò oppressive treaty.14 The senate IHlJ 
already declared, that it \vas necessary to choose a party 
among the Goths, since the public v.as unequal to the suppúrt 
of their united forces; a subsidy of two thousand pounds of 
gold, with the alnple pay of thirteen thousand men, were 
required for the least considerable of their armies; 15 an<.1 the 
Jsaurians, who guarded not the empire but the emperor, ell- 
joyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an annual pension of 
five thousand pounds. The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon 
perceived that he was odious to the ROInans, and suspected 
by the Barbarians: he understood the popular murmur, that 
his su
jects were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable 
hardships, while their king was dissolved in the luxury of 
Greece, and he prevented the painful alternative of encoun- 
tering the Goths, as the champion, or of leading them to the 
field, as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enterprise wor- 
thy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric addressed the em- 
pp)'or in the folJowing words; "Although your servant is 
mamtained in afBuence by your liberality, graciously listen to 
the wishes of my heart! Italy, the inheritance of your pred- 
('C'esso}'S, and Rome itself, the head and mistrcss of the world, 
n.>w fluctuate under the violence and oppression of Odoacer 
the Inereenary. Direct me, with my national truops, to march 
ugainst the tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an 
expensiye and trouble
ome fl'iend; if, wiîh the divine permis- 
sion, I succeed, 1 shall govt'rn in your name, and 10 your 
glory, the Roman senate, and the part of the republic delivered 
frOln slavery by my ,-ictoriol1s arms." The proposal of The.. 
odoric was accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by the 
Byzantine court. But the forms of the commission, or grant, 
appear to have been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, 
which lnight be eXplained by the eveut; and it was left doubt- 
. ful, whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the lieu- 
tenant, the vass.al, or the ally, of the emperor of the East.I 6 


again:-:t the point of n Rpcar which Jnm
 before a tent, or was fixed on 
a wa
OTl, plarccllin. in Chron. Evagrius, 1. iii. c. 25.) 
14 See :Malchu8 (p. 91) and EYagriu
, (1. iii. c.35.) 
15> 
l:llchus. p. 85. In a 
ingle action, which ,vas decided by the 

kill and discipline of SabinÜm, Theoeloric could lose 5000 men. 
Iii Jornandes (c.. 57. p. 696, 697) ha.
 abridged the great history of 
CassiodorU8. See. compare, and reconcile PrOCOI)ius, Gothic.!. i. c .. ...; 
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The reputation both of the leader and of the war diffused 
it universal ard0r; the 
Valamirs wer'e multiplied 'y the 
Go
llIc SWD 1'ms already engageJ iil the service, or seated in 
the rH'ovinces, of the empire; anù each b0ld B,ubariilll, who 
had heard uf the wealth and beauty of Italy, was impatient 
to seek, through the most perilous adventures, t.he posses
:on 
of such enchanting objects. The march of Theodoric must 
be considel"ed as the emigration of an ent.ire people; the. 
wives and children of the Goths, theIr aged pa rent.s, and most 
precious etfect.s, were c3.refully transported; and some idt'a 
111ay be formed of the heavy baggage that now follo\\.cd the 
camp, by the IOS3 of two thousand wagons, which had been 
sU:5tained in a single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
subsis:ence, the Goths depended on the magazines of corn 
which was ground in portable mills by the hands of their 
women; on the milk and flesh of their flocks and henIs; on 
the casual produce of the chase, and upon t.he contributions 
which they might impose 011 all who should presume to dis- 
put.e the passage, or to refuse their frienùly assistance. Not- 
wit.hstanding these precautions, they were exposed t.o the 
1anger, and alruost to the distress, of famine, in a march of 
:;cven hundred miles, which had been undertaken in the 
depth of a rigorous winter. Since the fall of t.he Roman 
power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich pros- 
pect of populous cities, ",,"ell-cultivated fields, and convenient 
highways: the reign of b:Hb
risnl an,l desolation was restured, 
and the tribes of Bulgarians, Üepidæ, amI Sarmatians, who 
had occupied the vacant province, were promp ed by their 
native fierceness, or the solicitations of Oùoacer, t.o resist the 
progress of his enenlY, In many obscure though bloody 
b3.ttles, Theodoric fuught and \'anquishcd; till at length, sur- 
mounting every obstacle by skilful conduct and pel'sc\Tering 
courage, he descel1deù from the Julian A.lps, and displayed 
his invincible banners on the confines of Italy.17 
Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already 
occupied t.he advantageous and well-known post of the River 
Sontius, near the ruins of Aq uiìeia, at the head of a powerful 


t?C Val.e
ian }....ragment, (p. 718,) Theophancs, (p. 113,) and :Marcel- 
Imu
, (lll Chron.) 
17 Theodoric's march is s applied amI illustrated by Ennodius, (p. 
15Ð8-1G02,) when the bombast of the oration i':J trunslllted into tlle 
1 \l


'twge of common !'tcnse. 
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host, whos
 Independent kings 18 or leaders disòained the 
duties of subordinat.ion and the prudence of delays. No 
sooner had Theodoric gained a short repose and refreshment 
to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the fortifica- 
tions of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed Inore ardor to 
acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, the lands of Italy; 
and the reward of the first victory was the possession of t.he 
Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona. In the 
neighborhood of that city, on the. steep banks of the rapid 
Adige, he was opposed by a neW anny, reënfOJ'ced in its 
numbers, and not impaired in its courage: the. contest was 
more obstinat.e, but the event was still more decisive; Odoa- 
eel' fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advanced to I\1ilan, and the 
vanquished troops saluted their conqueror with loud acclama- 
tions of respect and fidelity. But their want either of con- 
st:\ncy or of faith soon exposed him to the most imn1Ïnent 
danger; his vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which 
had been rdshly intrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and 
destroyed near Faenza by his double treachery; Odoacer 
again appeared mast.er of the field, and the invader, strongly 
intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced to solicit the 
aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course 
of this History, the most voracious appetite for war will be 
abundantly satiated; nor can I much lal11cnt that our dark 
lnd imperfect 111aterials do not afford a more ample narrative 
Jf the distress of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was 
finally decided by the abilities, experience, and valor of the 
Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, he 
visited the te1Jt of his mother 19 and sister, and requested, that 
on a day, the most illustrious festival of his life, they would 
adorn him with the rich garments which they had worked with 
their own hands. "OUf glory," said he, "is mutual and 
inseparable. You are known to the world as the mother of 


18 Tot reges, &c., (Ennodius, p. 1602.) 'Ve must recollect how 
much the royal title was multiplied and degraded, and that the mer- 
cenaries of Italy were the fragments of many tribes and nations. 
19 See Ennodius, p. 1603, 160.1. Since the orator, in the king's 
presence, could mention and praise his mother, we may conclude that 
the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar reproaches 
of concubine and basta.rd.. 


· Gibbon here assumes that the mother of ThMdoric was the concubine 
af Theodemir. which he leaves doubtful in the text. -1\1. 
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Theodoric; and it becomes me to prove, that I am the genu- 
ine offspring of those heroes from whom I claim my de
cent." 
The wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired with the 
spirit of the German l11atrons, who esteemed their sons' honor 
far above their safety; and it is reported, that in a desperate 
action, when Theodoric himself was hurried along by the 
torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance 
of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches. drove them 
back on the swords of the enemy.20 
From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric 
reigned by the right of conquest; the Vandal ambassadors 
surrendered the Island of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his 
kingdom; and he was accepted as the deliverer of Rome by 
the senate and people, who h
d shut their gates against the 
flying usurper. 21 Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications 
of art and nature, still sustained a siege of almost three years; 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and dis- 
lnay into the Gothic can1p. At length, destitute of provisions 
and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to 
the groans of his subjects and the clamors of his soldiers. 
A treaty of peace was negotiated by the bishop of Ra venna ; 
the Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, and. the hostile 
kings consented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with 
equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. The 
event of such an agreement may be easily foreseen. After 
some days had been devoted to the semblance of joy and 
friendship, Odoacer, in the Inirlst of a solemn banquet, was 
st.abbed by the hand, or at least by the command, of his rival. 
Secret and eITe,- tual orders had been previously despatched; 
the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the same moment, 
and without resistance, were universally massacred; and the 
royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with the 


!lO This anecdote is related 011 the modern but respectable authority 
of SigOlúus, (Gp. tom. i. p. 580. Dc Occident. Imp. 1. xv.:) his 
words arc curious: " Would you return?" &c. She presented and 
almost displayed the original rec
ss. ill- 
SI IIist. l\Iiscell. 1. XV., a Roman history from Janus to the ixth 
century, an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Dia.conus, ft.nd Theophanes, 
which 
Iuratori has published from a )18. in the Ambrosian library. 
(Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 100.) 


· The authority of Siganius would 8carcely have weighed with Gibbon 
except for d.n indecent anecdote. I h
l'\"C a recollection of a similar story 
in some of the Italian wars. - 
I. 
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ta.rùr, reIuctant, nnlbiguous consent of the emperor of the 
East. The de
ign of a conspiracy was impuÎcd, according 
to the usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant; but his innocencc, 

nd the guilt of his conqueror,22 are sufficiently prlJved hy the 
advantageous treaty which jorce would not. sincerely have 
granted, nor 'w(okness have rashly infringed. The jealousy 
of po\ver, and the Inischiefs of discord, may suggest a more 
decent apology 
 and a sentence less rigorous way ue pro.. 
Tlounced against a c)Oimc which was necessary to introduce 
into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living author 
of this felicit.y was- audaciously praised in his own presence 
by sacred and profane orators; 23 but history (in his time she 
was n1ute and inglorious) has not left any just reprcscntation 
of the events which displayed, or of the defects which clouded, 
the virtues of Theodoric. 24 One record of his fame, the 
volume of rublic episdes composed by Cas
iodorus in the 
}'oyal nalne, is still extant, anù has obtained more implicit 

redit than it seems to deserve. 25 They exhibit the fOl'lns, 
rather than the substance, of his govcrnmí'nt; and we should 
vainly search for the pure and spontaneous sentiments of the 
Barbarian amidst the declamation aHd learning of a sophist, 
the wishes of a ROlnan senator) the precedePts of office, and 



l Procopius (Gothic.!. i. c. i.) app:!'ovcs himfelf an impartirJ Becp.. 
tic; 1{'((f11 . . . ðuìc
f!i;J r(Jûnw i;t1EiJ"l. Ca.
siodorus (in éhron.) and 
Enllodius (p. 1604) åre 10
.à1 and credulous, and the testimony of the 
Valesian J'.ragment (p. 718) may justify their belief. }'larccllinuB spits 
the venom of a Greek suòject- pe:rjnriis illectus, intcrfcdusquc est, 
(in Chron.) 
23 The sonQrous an(' senile ' oration of Ennodius was pronounced at 
Milan or Uavenna in the year!) 607 01" .:508, (Sirmond. tom, i. p. Gl,j.) 
fwo or tJ1rce years aftcrwards, the orator was rewarded with the 
bishopric of Pa
.ia, which he held till Ì1
s death in the year 5ì 1. 
(Dupin, llibliot. l
cclcs. tom. v. p. 11-14. See Sa..xü Onomasticon, 
tom. ii. p. 12.) 
:.'.1 Our be;;t materiul
 are occasional hints from Procoriu
 anJ the 
Valcsian Fragment, wbich was dif:coycrcd by Sinnond. and is publi
hcJ 
at the end of AmmÍanus 
larcellinus. The author's name is un- 
known, and his style is barbarous; but in his various facts he exhibits 
the kno\..-Icùgc, without the pas
ions, of a contemporary. The }'rc3i. 
dent Monte!'\quicu had formed the plan of a histmyof Theodo1Ïc, 
'\vhich at a dist<JllC'e might appear a rich and intcre:-;ting subject. . 
2õJ The best edition of the T'ariarmn Libri xii, is t11at of Joh. Uarr('tlU
, 
(Rotoll1a
i, 1 Gi!), in Opp. Ca
"iodor. 2 vols. in fo
. ;) Lt
t. they de::c1'vcd 
anù r
quircd such an editor as the ;\Iarquis Scipo Maffei, who thought 
of l'ublishing thpm at Yerona. The 1!arúm'a Blcgau;;a (as it 
 inge. 
niousl
' uallO 1 by Thab08chi) L':J never 8lml)le, and seldom persp1cuous. 
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t!1C yague profession:;, which, in evC'ry court anù on C"C'T Y 
oc('usiorl, compùse the language of' discreet l11inis
ers. 'rho 
rcplltati0n of Thcor1Ul'jC m;\y repose with more coldidenee on 
the visible peace anù pl'osperity of a reign of thirty-threc 
years; the unanimùus esteem of his own times, and the 
memory of his wisdom anù courage, his justice and humanity.. 
which was deeply impresseù on the n1in<.1s of the Guths auù 
Ital ians. 
The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric 
assigned the third part to his soldiers, is IwnoraUy arraigned 
us the sale injustice of his life.'*' And even this act may be 
t:lirly justified by the example of Odoacer, the rights of con- 
ql1C
t, the true interest of the Italians, and the sacred duty of 
subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith of his prUluises, 
httd transported thelnselvcs into a distant land. 2ö Under the 
reign of Theodoric, and in the happy climate of Italy, the 
Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of two hundred 
thousanù mon,21 and the whole amount of their families may 
be comrnted by the ordinary addition of women anJ chil- 
dren. Their invasion of property, a palot of \,-hich must 
have been all'Cady vacant, was disguised by the genet'ous but 
improper name of hospitality; these unwelcome gnests WCloe 
irTogalal'ly dispersed over the t:lce of Italy, and the lot uf 
c
ch B.lrb.uian was adequate to his birth and ofI-icp, the num- 
ber of his followers, and the rustic wealth which he posses
eù 
in slaves and cattle. The distinctions of noble and plebeian 
were acknowledged; 28 but the lands of every freeman were 


26 Procapius, Gothic. 1. i. c. i. Variarum, ii. 
Iafrci (Ycrona IUus- 
trata, P. i. p. 228) cxag,;cratcs thc Í1Jjustil'C of thc Goths, whom hp 
hat,..d a
 an italian noble. Thc plceeian 
lurat.)ri crùuchc.:3 under 
thcir oì)prcssion. 
'l7 PrOl:ot-'ius, Goth. I. iii. c. 421. Ennodius dcscribes (p. 1612, 1013) 
the mi.ijtary arts and in('l"cu,:iing numbcr.3 of thc Goths. 
2tj ""hCll Thco.t,)ric gavc his si:;tcr to thc king M the Vandals, she 
sailcLl for Africa with a guard of 10\>0 noblc Goths, cach of whom 
was attcnc1cJ. by ti vc armcd followcr:;, (Procop. V undal. 1. i. c. 8. '\ 
The U-othic nobility mU.it ha\.c bccn as numcrous as bravc. I 


· Compare GiblJOll, eh. xxxyi. \"01. iii. p. 4.59, &c. - :\Ianso obsened that 
this dlvi..;ion "as c(Jndl
c.ted not in, a \'il)lent and irrcgular, but in a legal 
anù orderly, manner. I he ß.lrbanan, who could not 
ho\\' a title of 
rant 
from the otfieers (if Theodoric appointed for that purposc, or a prescriptiyc 
right of thirty years, in ca,;e he Iud obtained the property before the Ostro- 
gothic coull uest, was ejected from the estate. lIE' conceives that ('states 
too small to bear division paid a third of tht.,Ü produce. - Geschichtc d(,i 
08t Gothischen Hcichcs, p. 82. - M. 
VOL. IV. 2 
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exempt fl'Olì1 taxes," and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of being subject only to the laws of his country.29 Fashion, 
find even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to as- 
sume the more elegant dress of the natives, but they still per- 
sisted in the use of their 1110ther-tongue; and their contempt 
for the Latin schools was applauded by Theodoric h:mself, 
who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by decfaring, 
hat 
the child who had trembled at a rod, would _never dare to 400k 
upon a s\Vord. 30 Distress might sometimes provoke the indi- 
gent Roman to assume the ferocious manners which ",ere 
insensibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious Barbarian; 31 
but these mutual conversions were not encouraged by the pol- 
icy of a monarch who perpetuated the separation of the Ital- 
ians and Goths; reserving the former for the arts of peace, 
and the latter for the service of war. '-fo accomplish this 
de"ign, he studied to protect his industrious S11bjects, and to 
moderate the vIOlence, without enervating the valor, of his 
soldiers, who were maintained for the public defence. They 
held their lands and benefices as a military stipend: at the 
sound of the trunlpet, they were prepared to march under the 
conduct of their provincial officers; und the whole extent of 
Italy was distributed into the several quarters of a well-regu. 
lated camp. The service of the palace and of the frontier, 
was performed by choice or by rotation; and each extraordi- 
nary fatigue was recompensed by an increase of pay and 
occasional donatives. Theodoric had convinced his brave 
companions, that elnpire must be acquired and defended by 
the same arts. After his example, they strove to excel in the 
use, not only of the lance and sword, the instrurnents of their 
victories, b
t of the missile weapons, which they were too 
much inclined to neglect; and the lively in;mge of war waS 


29 See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty, (Var. v. 30.) 
30 Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 2. The Roman boys 1canlt the language 
( Var. viii. 21) of the Goths. Their general ignoranc'e is not destroyed 
by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, a female, who might study without 
shame, or of Theodatus, whose learning provoked the indignation 
and contempt of his countrymen. 
31 A 8ayinO' of Theodoric was founded on experience: "Romanua 
miser imitåtu
 Gothum; ut utilis (dives) GothuB imitatur Itomanum." 
lSce the Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 719.} 


. Manso (p. tOO} quotc
 two passages from. Cas8iodoru
 to 6
OW t1
at 
tho Goths WPrC not (>xempt from the fiscal 
lalm8. -Casblodor. I. 19, IY. 
H -M. 
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di
pJayed in the daily exercise and annual reviews of the 
Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed the 
habits of mudesty, obedience, anù temperance; and the 
Goths were instructed to spare the people, to reverence the 
íaws, to understand the duties of civil society, and to dis- 
claim the barbarous license of judicial cOlnbat and private 
3 ') 
revenge. - _ 
Al110ng the Barbarians of the \Vest, the victory of The- 
odoric had spreåd a general alal'ln. But as soon as it ap- 
peared that he was satisfied with conquest
and desirous of 
peace, terror was changed into respect, and they submitted to 
a powerful mediation, which was uniformly elnployed for the 
best purposes of reconciling their quarrels and civilizing their 
manners. 33 The ambassadors who resorted to Ravenna frOlTI 
the most distant countries of Europe, adn1ired his wisdom, 
nlagnificence,3-t and courtesy; and if he sometimes accepted 
either slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, the 
gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician, adn10nished 
even the princes of Gaul of the superior art and industry of 
his Italian subjects. His domestIc alliances,35 a. wIfe, two 
daughters, a sister, and a niece, united the family of The- 
odoric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and contributed 
to maintain the harmony, or at least the balance, of the great 
republic of the \Vest. 36 It is difficult in the dark forests of 


32 The view of the military establishment of the Goths in Italy is 
collected from the Epistles of Cassioclorus (Var. i. 2-1, 40; iii. 3, 24, 48 ; 
iv. 13, 14 ; v. 26, 27; viii. 3, 4. 2,j.) They are illustrated by the learned 
:Mac;;cou, (IIi;-;t. of the Germans, 1: xi. 40-44, Annotation xiv.). 
33 See the clearness and vigor of his negotiations in Ennodius, 
(p. IG07,) and Cassiodorus, (Yar. iii. 1, 2. 3, 4; iv. 13; v. 43, 
44,) who gives the different styles of friendship, counsel, expostula- 
tion, &c. 
3. Even of his table (Var. vi. 9) and palace, (vii. 5.) The admira.. 
tion of strangers is represented as the most rational motive to justify 
these ,-ain expenses, and to stimulate the diligence of the officers to 
whom these provinces were intrusted. 
35 See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarcn, with 
thc Burgundj.ans, (Val'. i. 45, 46,) with the Franks, (ii. 40,) with the 
'Ihurin;;iæ1s, (iv. 1,) and with the Vandals, (v. 1;) each of these epis- 
tles aftorcts some curious knowledge of the policy and manners of the 
Barbarians. 
J8 His political system mny be obscn-ed in Cassiodorus, (Yar. iv. 1. 


· Compare Man5o, Gcschichtt> des Ost Gothi5chcn Rciches, p. 114. - M. 
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Gcrnmnyand Poland to pm'suP' thf' cmigr
tions of the Heru1i, 
a tif'rcc Iwoplc who disdained the use uf i.UmOI', nnd who con- 
demned theil' widows and aged paren
s not to survi\"e the loss 
of their husbands, or the decay of their strength. 37 The 
king of these savage warriors solicited the friend::;hip of The- 
odoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, ac
ording to 
the barharic rites of a military ad()ption.

8 FrOll1 the shores 
of the Baltic, the ....f:stians or Livon:ans laid their offerings of 
native amber 3J at the feet of a prince, whose fame had ex- 


ix. 1,) J ornnndes, (c. 58, p. r,98, 699,) find the Yalesitln Fragment, 
(p. 7:W. 7
1.) Peate, honorable peace, Wtl'i the con:;ttlllt aim of 
Theodoric. 
37 The curious reader may contemplate the IIcruli of Proco
'ius, 
(Goth. 1. ii. c. 14,) anJ the patient rC'adcr may lJlungc into the dark 
and minute researches of 
I. de Buat, (IIi::;t. des l'eUIJles Anciens, 
tom. ix. p. :H8-396..) 
3::1 Yariarum, iv.
. The s:pirit and forms of this martial institution 
arc noticed by Ca:;;jiodorw
; but he seems to haye only tran:-31atetl the 
3cntiments oi the Gothic king into the lau;:?;uage of H.òmnn eloquence. 
:59 Cas:5ioclorus, who quotes Taeitus to the 
-Estians, the unlettered 
savages of thc Baltic, (Yar. Y. 2,) describes the amber for which their 


.. Compare Manso, Ost Gothische Rcich. Bcylagc, \"i. !\!alte- 'Brnn 
brings them from Scandinavia: their names, the only remains of rhClr 
lal1gua
e. arc Gothic. " The)' fou
ht almost naked. like the lctlandic 
Berserkirs: their bravery was like madness: few in number, they were 
mo
th" of roval hhod. 'Vh'lt ferocit\.. what unrestrained license. sullied 
their ,-ictonès! The Goth respC'cts. the church, the priests, the senate; 
the IIeruli mangle aU in a genpral massacre: there is no pity far age, no 
refnf{c for chastity_ Am'mg themselyes there is the !'>a.me ferocity: the 
sick allù the aged are Pl't to death, at their own request. during a solemn 
festival: the widow ends !ler days by hanging herself upon the tree which 

hadows her husband's tl'mb. All these circumstanccs. so striking to a. 
mind familiar with Scandina,-ian hi:;;tor.r, lead u.; to discover among the 
Heruli not so much a natiolJ as a confederacy of princes and nobles, bound 
by an oath to liye and die tog-ether with their arUlS in their hands. Their 
name. sometimes written Heruli or Eruli, sometimcs Aeruli. signified, 
according to an ancif'ut author. (Isid. Hispa1. in gloss. p. 21. ad cafe. Lex. 
})I1ilolog. 
Iartini, ll.) nohles. and appears to correspond better with the 
Scandinayia.n word iarl or earl, than with any of those numerous derÍ\"a.- 
tion" p;-opnscd by etymolo
ists'" I\I,lltf'-Brun, "01. i. p. 4 0 0, (edit_ lS:H.) 
Of all the Barbarians who threw themseh-es on the ruins of the Homan 
empire, it is most difficult to trace the oriRin of the Heruli. They seem 
npvcr to have been very powerful as a nation, and branches of them are 
found in countries very remo
c f"om each other. In my opinion they be- 
long to the Gothic race, and have a close affinity with the Scyrri or .Hirri. 
They were. possihl
', a division 01' that hati()n. 'l'l}cyare often mingled 
and <,onfounded with the Alani. Thouç;1. b.ave and formida1.Jle, they were 
nevcr numerous, nor did t h('v fO'l1.J 1.1. ,. -.tl. tee - Sl. l\l
rtin. voJ vi p- 37.5. 
- M. Schafarck consiùers tliem \
l 8 "'f. "1L'll. ts "if 
he lÜ- T i, ('f WJ11Cß B
n\li 
is a dimiImtiye. - Slawische Ath'l 

'L.m:>I, 1. !3!\ - }tl. lM5. 
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c1tcd them to unrkrtake nn unknown ann dangerous jmirney 
of fifleen hundred miles. \\Tith the 
ountry 4.1 from \\ hence 
thE' <:othic nation deriH'd their origin, he maint
lincci a fre- 
qllent and friendly correspondenct': the italians were clothed 
in the rich sah!cs 41 of Sweden; fwd one of ilS SO\ en.')gns, 
after a volunt.al'Y or reluctant ahdication, found a hospitabie 
retrf'at in the palace of Ra\penna. He had rcigned over one 
of the thirteen populous tribes who cultivated a small portion 
of the great i
land or peninsula of Scandinavia, to \" hich the 
vague appellation of Thule has becn sometin1cs appiied. 
That northern region was peopled, or had bcen explored, as 
high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where t.he native
 
of the polar circle enjoy and lose the preSCl}Ce of the sun at 
each summer and winter solstice during an equal period of 
forty dayso.42 The long night of his absence or death was 
the mournful season of distress and anxiety, till the mC:-3sen- 
gel's, who had been sent to the mountain tops, dcscried the 
first rays of returning light, and proclaimed to the plain be- 
low the festival of his resurrection. 43 


shores have ever becn famous, as thc gum of a tree, hardencd by the 
Bun, anel purified and wafted hy thc waycs. "Thcn that singular 8ub- 
6tam'e is analyzed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a 
mincral acid. 
411 S(:anÚa, or Thule, is described by Jornandes (c. 3, p. 610-613) 
Rnd l'rocoj,)ius, (Goth. 1. ii. c. 1;3.) X either the Uoth nor the Grcek 
had visited thc countrv: hoth had C'onverscJ with the llatÍ\ocs in thcir 
exile at ltayenna or Cònstantino,lJlc. 
41 SLlplteJ"inas pelles, In thc ti:ne of Jornancle:i they inhabitcd Sue- 
;l1ans, the proper Swedcn; but that beautiful race of mùmals has 
1rallually been driycn into the eastern parts of Siberia. Sce Huffon, 
(Hist. X at, tom. xiii. p. 30J-31 :3, quarto edition;) Pennant, (System 
of Quadrupeds, Y01. i. p. 3:!:!-3
8;) Gmclin, (Hist. Gén. dcs Y oyages, 
tom. xviii. p. '257, 258 ;) and Lcve::iCJ.ue, (Hist. de H.ussie, tom, v. p. 
IG5, 1ß6, 514, 51;").) 
4t In the system or romance of:\1. Dailly, (Lettres sur lcs Sciences 
et sur r Atlantide. tom. i. p. 2-19-2.36, tom. ii. p. 11-1-130,) the phæ- 
nix. of the Ed<la, and the annual dcath and rcyiyal of Adonis and 
OsÌJ is, arc thc allegorical symbols of the abscnce and rcturn of thp. 
SUll in thc .\rctic rc;;ions. This ingcnious writer is a worthy disciplc 
of the g\'cat nuffm; nor is it ea!'y ::'-01' the coldcst reaSOll to withstallJ 
th(' ma,.;:c of their philo
ophy. . 
43 _-/1-n, 1f tJU/"ÅÎftl/Ç " uE)'ion] n:ïl 
(j!.!TI;-'I' ron, says Procopius. _At 
frc...cpt f. rude 
lallil'hci
lll (
cl1el'Ou:-: f'l1ou,;h) preyai:s amallg the 

{i
YlOr8dl'''' ill Greenland and in La.)land. (Hist. des Y oya.
('s, tom. 
xyiii. p. ,j03, .303, tom. xix. p. 10.3, lOj, .,):!.ì. 5
8;) yet, uccordinri to 
Grotius, Samc-jutæ cælum utque n
tra UÙOloallt, m.unina hauù aliia 
2* 
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'fhe life of Theodoric represents the rar
 and In
ritoriol1s 
e
ample of a llarb:lrian, who sheathed his sword in the pride 
of v\.ctory and the vigor of his age. A reign of three Dnd 
thirty years was c0 1 1secrated to the duties of civ J governme nt, 
and the hustilities, n which be \\ as sometimes involved, \\'('re 
speedily terminated Ly the conduct of his lieutenants, the 
discipline of his troops, the arms of his allies, anù even by 
the terror of his nml1e. lIe reduced, under a strong and reg- 
ular government, the unprofitable countries of Rhætm, Nori. 
cum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, frOl11 the source of the Danube 
unrl the territory of the Bavarians,44 to the petty kingdom 
erected by the GepiJæ on the ruins of Sirmium. His pru- 
1ence could not safely intrust t.he bulwark of Italy to such 
feeble and turbulent neighbors; and his justice might claÏ1n 
the lands which they oppressed, either as a part of his king- 
dom, or as the inheritance of his father. The greatness of a 
3ervant, who was nan1ed perfidious because he was success- 
-ful, awakened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius; and 
n war was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection 
which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human affairs, 
had granted to one of the descendants of Attila. Sabinian, a 
gcneral illustrious by his own and father's merit, advanced at 
the head of tcn thousand Romans; and the provisions and 
anTIS, which filled a long train of wagons, were distributed 10 
the fiercest of the Bu[garian tribes. But in the fields of Mar- 
gus, the eastern powers were defeated by the inferior forces 
of t.he Goths Gnd Huns; the flower and even the hope of the 
Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed; and such was the 
temperance with which Theodoric had inspired his victorious 
troops, that, as their leader had not given the signal of pillage, 
the rich spoils of the cnenlY lay untouched at their feet. 45 
Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court despatched 


wiquiora, (de Rcbns nelgicis. 1. iv. p. 338, folio cù.ition;) a sentence 
whic}} Tacitus would not have dif'oWlleù. 
44 
ce the JIist. des Peuples Anclcm
, &c., tom. ix. p. 255-2;;
, 396 
501. The count de TIuat wa3 Frellch minister at the court of 133- 
YêlTia: a liberal curiosity prC'mpted his inquirie::i into the antiquities 
of the c.
untry, anù that curiosity was the germ, of twelve respectable 
volumes. 
4
 See the Gothic transactions on the Danul'c and in Illylicum, in 
JornRllde
, (c. 58, p. 699;) Enl1odiu
, (p. 160?-
ülO;) 
larc<<:Uin

, 
(iu Chron. p. 44, .17, 48 ;) and Cassioc1oru
, (111 Chron. !md \ ar. w. 
2:3.50. i'\". 13. vii. '1, 
!, viü. 0,10,11.21. ix. 8, 9.) 
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two h 1 lndred ships and eight thousand men to plunder the 
sea-coast of Calabria and .Apulia: they assaulted the ancient 
c:ty ùf TarentU111, in
errup
cd the trade and agriculture of a 
happy country, anù sai!ed back to the Hellespont, proud of 
their pirutical vic:.ory over a peop
e whOln they still presumed 
to consider as their Roman brethrcn: L1 Their retreat was 
possibly has
ened by the activity of Theodoric; Italy was 
covered by a fleet of a thousand light vessels,4ì which he 
constructed with incredible despatch; and his firn1 111odera- 
tion was soon rewarded by a solid and honorable peace. He 
maintained, with a powerful hand, the balance of the \V cst, 
till it was at length overthro\vn by the ambition of Clovis; 
and although una ble to assist his rash and unfurtw1ate kins- 
rnan, the king of the Visigoth'S, he saved the remains of his 
family and people, and checked the Franks in the midst of 
their victorious career. I am not desirous to prolong or 
repeat 4d this narrative of rnilitary events, the least intercsting 
of the reign of Theodoric; and shall be content to add, that 
the Alemanni were protected;1J that an mroad of the Burgun- 
dians was severely chastised, and that dIP 
.f'nquest of ArIes 
und l\larseilles opened a free commUIllcatlVLl with the Vi
i. 
goths, who revered him as their national protector, and as the 
guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of Alaric. Under 
this respectable character, the king of Italy rcstored the præ- 
torian præfectu.re of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the 
civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute 
and apparent submission of its military governor, who wisely 
refused to trust his person in the palace of Ravenna. 50 1"\he 


48 I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and cla
sic style of 
Count ßIarcellinu8: U.omanu3 comes dome
ticorum9 et Rusticus comes 
scholariorum cum centum armati;i navibus, totidemquc dromonibus, 
o
to millia militum armatorum secum ferentibus, ad devastanda Italiæ 
littora processerunt, ut usque ad Tmentum antiquissimam cÎ'dtatem 
Rg
ressi sunt; remensoque mari in honcstam victoriam quam piratico 
:m:m Homani ex Homani:i rapuerunt, Anastasio Ca
sari reportarunt, 
(ill Chro11. p. 43.) See VariaI'. i. 1(\ ii. 33. 
47 Bee the royal orders anù instructions, (Yar. iv. 15, Y. 16-20.) 
These armel boats should be still smaller than the thousand ve
scls 
of 
\ t
amemnOll at the sic.;e of Troy. planso, p. 1 
 1.] 
4
 VoL iii. p. 581-58,5. - 
49 EUJlOtlius (p. IGIO) anù Cassiodorus, in the royal name, (Yar. ü. 
41,) record his salutary Frotection of the A.lemnlllli. 
60 The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represented with 
B:'tm: p"rI\tc.x.it:r ill Ca
.;iodorn,>, l Y lU". iii. 
2, 38, 41, .1

, 4-1-, v. 39,' 
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Goth;c sovereignty was established from Sicily to the Danube, 
from Sirmjum or Belgrade to thc Atlantic Úcean; aut! the 
Greeks thern.;elve:s have a('knowledo-ed that Theodoric reiCTucd 
} f. . .. I \\ - 0 . - t 
over t IC 
ure
t poruon ot i 1C <,'
.ern emplre.;,l 
The union of the Goths and ROm:lllS might have fixed for 
ages the transient happiness of Italy; and the fir
t of nations, 
a new people of free su
jects and enlightened soldiers, might 
havc gradually arisen frOl11 the 111utual emulation of their re- 
spective virtues. But the sublime l11crit of guiding or.second- 
ing such a revolution was not reserved for the reign of Theod- 
oric: he wanted eIther the genius or the opportunitics of a 
legislator; 52 and while hc indulgcd thc Goths in the enjoy- 
ITlCnt of rude libcrty, he servilely copied the institutions, and 
even the abuses, of the political system which had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors. From a tendcr 
regard to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian 
declined the namc, the purple, and the diadem, of the em- 
uerors; but he assumcd, under the hereditary title of king, 
11,3 whole substance and plenitudc of Imperial prerogative.5 3 
His -addresses to the eastern thronc were respectful and an1- 
biguous: he cclebrated, in pompous stylc, the harmony of 
the two republics, applaudcd his own governn1ent as the _per- 
fect similitudc of a sole and undivided empire, and claimed 
above the kings of the earth the same preèminence which he 
1110destly allowed to the person or rank of Anastasius. The 
alliance of the East and \rest was annually declared by the 
unanimous choice of two consuls; but it should SeClTI that 
the Italian candidate who was named by Theodoric accepted 


Jornandes, (c. 58, p. 698, 699.) and Procopius, (Goth.!. i. e. 12.) I 
will neither hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory arguments 
of the Abbé Dubos and the Count de Buat, about the wars of Bur- 
gundy. 
51 Theophanes, p. 113. . 
5! Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by 
Theodoric and the suèceeding kings of Italy, (Goth.!. ii. c. 6.) He 
must mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric is 
still extant, in one hundred and fiftv-four articles... 
[,3 The image of Theodoric is engraved on hi" coins: hi
 mo-test 
Ru
ce:;;
ors 'Were sati
fied with adding their own name to the head ú: 
the reigning emperor. ()'Iuratori, Alltiquitat. ltaliæ Medii .IT-:vÎ! ton:-. 
ii. dissert. xxvü. p. 6;7-:579. GianlloHe, lstoria Civile di 
apoliJ 
lorn. i. p. 166.) 


. See Manso, 92. Savigny, vol. ii. p. 164, et seq. - M. 
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n formal confirm"ltion from the sovCl'eign of Constantinople.!)J 
T'he Gothic palace of Raveuna reflected the image of the 
court of TheodoslUs or Valentinian. The Prætorian præfcct, 
the præfect of Rome, the quæstor. the master of the offir.es, 
with thA public and patrimonial t,'e..lsu,'crs,* whose ftlIwtiuns 
n re painted in gaudy colors by the r:1ètoric of Cassiodol'us, 
still continued to act as the ministers of state. And the sl1h- 
ordinate carr of justice and the l'evenue was delcgatl.d to 
seVf'n cO!lsular
, tlll
ee correctors, and five prcsidents, \....ho 
governed the fifteen regions of Italy according to the Iu'illci- 
pIes, and cv
n the forms, of Roman jurispruuencc.. j5 The 
violcnce of the conquèrors was abated or eluded by the slow 
artifice of judicial proceedings; the civil administration, with 
its honors and emoluments, was confined to the Italians; élnd 
the people still preserved their dress and language, their In ws 
and customs, their personal freedom, and two thil.tls of their 
Idnded property.t It had been the object of Augustus to 
conceal the introduction of tllonarchy; -it was the policy of 


ñ4 The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are repre<;ented 
by Cas
iodoru
 (Val". i. 1., ii. 1, 2, 3, vi. 1) and Procopiu.-.;, (Uoth. 1. ii. 
c. 6, 1. iii. c. 21,) who celebrate the friendship of Anastasius and The- 
odoric; but the figurative style of complirnellt was interpreted ill a 
very di:rerent Sel1.Se at Constantinople and Ravenna. 
(,
 To the xvü. province:
 oÍ the .K otitia, Paul \\P arnefrid the deacoI 
(De Reb. Longobarl. 1. ii. c. H-

) has subjoined an x,-iiith, thE 
Apennine, (
Iuratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum. tom. i. p. 4:31-.13:1.) 
But of the:;e SarJinia and Corsica wcre posse3sed by the Vandals, and 
the two H.hætias, as well as the Cottian Alps, seem to have been aban- 
d0ned to a military governmCI\t. The state of the four provinces that 
now form the kinglom of 
a
)le3 is labored by Giannone (tara. i. p. 
lï2, 178) with patriotic diligence. 


· All ('au
es between Roman and Roman were judged by the old Roman 
courts. The comeJ Gothorum judged between Goth and Goth; between 
Goths and Romans, (without considering which was the plailltitf,) the 
comes Gothornm, with a Roman jurist as his assessor, makin a a kind oi 
mixed jurisdiction, but with a natural predominance to the 
ide of the 
Uoth. Savigny, "01. i. p. 2aO. -1'1. 
t Manso enumerates and develops at some length the folJow
nf" sources 
of the royal revenue of Theodoric: 1. A domain, either by succ
ssioJl to 
that of Oùoacer, or a part of the third of the land
 \Vas reserved for the 
royal patrimony. 2. Heg:.llia, including mines, unclaimed estates, treasure. 
trove, and ("ontiscations. 3. Land tax. 4. Aurarium, like the Chrysargy- 
rum, a tax on certain branches of trade. 5. Grant of )l(}n()polie
 6. Slli.. 
quaticum, a small tax on the sale of all kind... of commoditie-.;. 7. Porto. 
ria, customs. Manso, 96, 111. Savigny (i. 28.5) supposes tha:: in many 
cases the property remained ill the original owner, ,,110 paid his tcrtia& a 
third of thp produ
0J to tile crown, vol. i. p. 23.5. - M. 
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'fheoùoric to disguise the reign of a Bal'barian.5 6 If his sub- 
jects were 8:>mctimes awakcned from this pleasing vision of 
a ROlOan government, they derived more substantial comfort 
from the character of a GothiC' prince, who had penetration 
to discern, ant! firmness to pursue, his own and the publie 
interest. Theodoric loved the \Tirtues which he posscssf'd, 
rmù the talents of which he was de::;titute. Libcrius was pro. 
n}o
ed to the office of Prætorian præfect for .his unshal\cr. 
tillelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. The minis
erR 
of Theodor;c, Ca
siodorus,.
Î and BoetltÌus, ndve reflected on 
his reign the lustre of their genius and le,uning. l\Iore pru- 
ùent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus pre- 
served his own csteen1 without forfeiting the royal favor; and 
af
er passing thirty years in the honors of the world, he was 
blessed with an equal tern1 of repose ill the devout and stu- 
dious solitude of Squillace.* 
l\..s the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duty 
-. 


66 See the Gothic history of Procopius, O. i. c. 1, 1. Ü. c. 6,) the 
Epistles of Cassiodorus, (passim, but e:)recially the vth and yith books, 
which contain the jOrï,W,læ, or patents of offices,) and the Civil History 
of Uiannone, (tom. i. I. ii. iii.) The Gothic counts, which he places 
in every Italian city, are annihilated, howeyer, by :Maffei, (Yerona Il- 
Iu
trata, P. i. 1. viii. p. 2:1.7;) for thof'e of Syracuse and 
aple8 (Yar. 
vi. 2
, 2:q were special anel temporary commissions. 
bi Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, the father (Yar. i. 2.1, 
40) and the son, (ix. 24, 25,) were successively employed in the a(l- 
ministration of Theodoric. The son was born in the year 479: his 
various epistles as quæstor, master of the offices, and Prætoriall præ- 
feet, e.xtend from 509 to 539, and he lived as a monk about thirty 
'years, (Tiraboschi Storia della Lettcratura Italian8, torn. iii. p. 7--24. 
Fabricius, .Bibliot. Lat. 
led. .i:E,'i, tom. i. p. 3;)7, 358, eJÏt. :\lansi.) 


* Cas<;iodorus waq of an ancient and honorable family; his grandfather 
hacl dist;ngl1lsheJ himself in the defenC'e of Sicily a
ain"t the raYa
es ot 
Genseric; his father held a high rank at the court of Yalentinian III., CJl
 
joyed the fl iendship of Ætius, and was one of the ambassadors sent tt' 
'arrest the progress of Attila. Cassiodorus hims{>lf was first the treasurer 
of the private expenditure to Odoacer, afterwards" count of the sacred 
hrgeS5E'S" Yielding with the rest of the Romans to the dominion of Theod. 
oric, he W<lS instrul11('utal in the peaceable submission of Sicily;. was sue- 
ce
si\"ely 
overnor of his nath.e provinces of Bruttium and Lucallla, quæs- 
tor, magister palatii, Prætorian præfect, patririan, con
ul, private s,?cretary, 
and, in f.wt, fir
t miniHler of the king. He was five t
mes P


onan pr
. 
feet under different so'-erei
ns, the last timE' in the reIgn of V ltIgt:S. ThIs 
i, the theory of Manso, which is not unencumbered with diffi
lllti('s. 1\1. 
Dual had supposed that it was the father of Cassiodorus wh? held the 
officE: first named. Compare :Manso, p. 8.J, &c., and Bcylage, \"11. It cer- 
tainly appears improbable th.at Cassiodorus should haye been count of the 
Itacreù largesses at twenty >.ears old. -1'1. 
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of the Gathic king to cultivate the affections of the sena!e 58 
and people. The nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous 
epithets and formal professions of respect, which pad bccn 
more justly applied to the merit and authority of thcir an.. 
cestors. '1'he people enjoyed, without fear or danger, the 
thrce blessings 01 a capital, oròer4 plCI)ty, ana public all1USe- 
ments. A visible din1inution of their numbers may be fountl 
cven in the measure of libel'ality ; 59 yet Apnlia, C;labria, amI 
Sicily, poured their tribute of corn into the granaries of Rome; 
an allowance of bread and 111eat was distributed to the indigcnt 
citizens; and every office \vas deen1cd honorable which was 
consPcl\lted to the care of their health and happiness. The 
public games, such as the Greek ambassador ..night politely 
applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the Dlagnificence 
of the Cæsars: yet the musical, the gymn
stic, and the pan- 
tomime arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts 
of Africa stiU exercised in the amphitheatre the courage and 
dexterity of the hunters; and the indulgent Goth either 
patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue and green 
factions, whose contests so often filled the circus with clamor 
and even with blooct,6O In the seventh year of his penceful 
reign, Theodoric visited the old capital of the world; the 
senate and people advanced in solemn proccStiÍon to salute 
a second Trajan, a new Valentinian; and he nobly supported 
that character by the assurance of a just and legal govf'rn- 
rnent,61 in a discourse which he wa
 not afraid to pronounce 
in public, and to inscribe on a tablet of bras
. Rome
 in this 
august ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory; anti 
a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could ouly hope, · 
in his pious fancy, that it was f'xcclled by the celestial 
plc
n- 
dol' of thc New JcrusaJem. tì2 During a residence of six 


59 See his regard for the Renate in Cochlæu
, (Vit. Theod. vüi. p. 
72-80.) 
ô9 Ko more than 120,000 modii, or four thom
and quarters, (Ano- 
nym. Valesian. p. 7:H, and Var. i. 35, vi. 18, xi. 5, 33.) 
,,0 See his rcgar,l and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, the 
nmphitheatre, and the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of Cassi- 
oclorus, (Var. i. 20, 27, 30, 31, 3
, iü. .51, iv. 51, illustratecl by the 
xh 1h Annotation of :U
.scou's History,) who has contrived to spÌ'inkle 
tàc subject with ostentatious, though a
r
cablct learning. 
6. Anonym. Vale.",. p. 721. Marins AYcnticcnsi
 in CÌ1ron. In the 
Bcale of public and personal merit, the Gothic conqu('ror is nt least WI 
much above Yalcntillian, n
 he may spero i71ferim o to Traian. 
" Yit. Fulgentii in Baron. _\nnal. Eccles. A. D. õOO;Xo. 10. 
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month
, fhe fhme, the person, and the courteous demeanor 
of the Gothic king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and 
he contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the mon- 
uments that remained of their ancient greatness. He im- 
rrill
cd the fùotsieps of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, 
flUe! frankly confesspd that each day he v;eweù with frc
h 
\Yundt I' the forum ofTrajan and his loftv column, The the- 
atn: of Pompey appearecÍ, even in its rie
ay, as a It ugc moun- 
tain artificially hollowed and polished, and adorned by human 
indus
)'y; and hc vaguely computeù, that a rivcl' of gold mllsl 
have been d.-ained to erect the colossul amphitheatre of 'fi- 
tus. ôJ From the lTIuuths of four:een aqueducts, a pure and 
copious stream \vas diffused into every part of the city; 
among these the Cluudian water, which arose at the distance 
of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine mountains, wa
 conveyed 
aiong a gentle though constant declivity of solid arches, 
ìill it descended on the smnmit of the Aventine hill. The 
long and spacious vaults which harl been consu'ucleù for the 
pm'pose of common sewers, suhsis'ed, after twelve c<:nturies, 
in their pristine strength; and these subtermneOllS channels 
have been preferred to all the visible wonrlers of Rome. ß4 
The Gothic king
, so injuriously accused of the ruin of anti- 
quity, were anxious to preserve the lTI)UUlllcnts of the nation 
whom they had subdued.6 3 The royal edicts were framed to 


63 Cassiodorus describes in his pompo'.1s style the Forum of Trajan, 
(Var. vii. 6,) the theatre of 
rarcellus. (iv. 51,) and the amphitheatre 
of Titu,i. (v. ,12 õ) and hi;; descril)tions are not unworthy of the read- 
er's peru'.;al. According to the ma:lera priees, the .:\.bbl> Barthelemy 
com.ì.JUte... that the hrick work and masonry of the Coliseum wouhlnow 
C0"t twe.lty millions of French livra.=t, pIÚm. de l' AcaiÓmie des In- 
srri)tions, tom. xxviii. p. .-'>85, 585.) How small a part of that 
tu
en. 
d .)us fahric 
 
6.1 For the Iquedu
ts and cloacæ, see Strabo. (1. '\'. p. 360 õ) Pliny, 
(Hi'3t. Xat. xxxvi. :!-!;) Cassiod(')ru
, (Val'. iii. 30, :31, vi. 6 õ) Proco- 
piu:;, (Goth. 1. i. c. 19;) an1 X ardini, (H.oma Antica. p. 514-;) 

.) 
HO\\ such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a 
pro blaIn. .. 
6;' For the Gothic care of the huildiuO'!õ; and statues. see Cassiodorus 
tYar. i. 21, 25, ii. 34, iv. 30, vii. 6, 13, 15) and the Valcsiall :Fragment, 
(p. 7
1.) 


'* Sce Xiebuhr, Y01. i. p. 4:12. These stllpf'ndons works are amo!1
 the 
mf)..;t ",hiking: connnnati.,m.. of XiclJUhr"" \-ip\V.; (If the e;1I1.,' RO:!l,lIl lU'it'Jry ; 
3t least the)" "1'1'(':'\1' to jll.;tify his :;trong "el\t(,
H'e - "Thc-.;(> work" al1lJ 
the building of the Cc\pitol attest with ullquestlUll<lble endeacc that the 
Rome of the later kings was the chief city of a grea.t state." - Pô.tgc 410. 
-1.1 
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prevent the abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the cit. 
izens themselves; and a professed architect, the annual sum 
of two hundred pounds of gold, twcnty-five thousand tiles, and 
the receipt of customs frOlTI the Lucrine port, were assigned 
for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edifices. A 
similar care was extended to the statues of metal or marble 
of men or animals. The spirit of the horses, which have 
given a modern name to the Quirinal, was applauded by the 
Barbarians; 66 the brazen elephants of the Fia sacra werp 
diligently restored; 67 the famous heifer of :\Iyron deceived 
the cattle, as they \vere driven through the formn of peace; 68 
and an officer was created to protect those works of art, which 
,Theodoric considered as the noblest ornmnent of his king- 
dom. 
After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred 
the residence of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchard with 
his own hands. 59 As often as the pence of his kingdom was 
threatened {for 1t was never invaJed) by the Barbarians, he 
removed his court to Verona 70 on the northern frontier, and 
the image of his palace, still extant on a coin, represents the 
oldest and most authentic model of Gothic architecture. 
These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and 
the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under his reign the use. 
ful or splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, por- 
ticos, and palaces.7 1 But the happiness of the subject was 
Inore truly conspicuous in the busy scene of labor and luxury, 


8S Var. vii. 15. These horses of 
Ionte Cavallo had been transport- 
ed from Alexandria to the baths of Constantine, (Nardini, p. 188.) 
Their sculpture i;;; disdained by t
e Abbé Dubos, tReflexions sur 130. 
Poésie et sur Ia Peinture, tom. i. section 39,) find admired by 'Vink- 
elman, (Hist. de l' Art, tom. ii. p. 159.) 
67 Var. x. 10. They were probably a. fragment of somo triumphal 
car, (Cuper de Elcphantis, ii. 10.) 
68 Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. e. 21) relates a foolish story of :Myron'a 
cow, which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty-six Greek epigrams, 
(Antholog. 1. iv. p. 302--30G, eclit. Hen. Steph.; Auson. Epigram. 
lviii. - lxviii.) 
69 See an epigram of Ennoùius (ü. 3, p. 1893, 1894) on this garden 
.and the rortl garùener. 
,'-' IIi" affection for that city is proyecl hr tlle epithet of "Verona 
tua," and the leg
nd of the hero; uncler the barbarous name of Die-' 
trich of Bern. (Peringsciold and CoehIæum, p. 240,) )Iaffei traceS him 
with knowled
e and pleasure in his native country, (1. ix. p. 230-236.) 
71 See Maffei, (Verona Illustl'ata, Part i. p. 231, 2:12,308, &c.) He 
impute:J Gothie architecture, like the corruption of langua
(', writing. 
VOL. IV. 3 


. 
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in the rapid increase and bold enjoYlncnt of national weafto. 
FrOlll the shades of Tibur and Pl'æneste, tIle ROlDan senators 
still rf
tired in the winter season to the warm sun, and salubri. 
ous springs, of Baiæ; and their villas, which advanced on solid 
moles into the Bay of Naples, commanded the various pros- 
pect of the sky, the earth, und the water. On the eastern ::;ide 
uf the Aùriatic, a new Campania was formed in the fair and 
fruitful province of Ishia, which communicated with the palace 
of Ravenna by an easy navigation of one hundred mile9. The 
rich productions of Lucania and the adjacent provinces were 
exchanged at the l\farcilian fountain, in a populous fair annu- 
ally dedicated to trade, inten1perance, and superstition. In 
the solitude of Con}um, \vhich had once been animated by the 
mild genius of Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty lniles in 
length still reflected the rural scats which encompassed the 
Inargin of the Larian Jake; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was coveFeil bJ a triple plantation of olives, of 'vines, and 
of chestnut trces. i2 Agriculture revived under the shadow of 
peace, and the number of husbaIldn1en was multiplied by the 
redemption of captivcs.7 3 The iron n1ines of Dahnatia, a gold 
mine in Bruttiun}, were carefully explored, and the P0111ptine 
Inarshes, as well as those of Spoleto, 'were drained and culti- 
vated by private undertakers, whose distant reward lllust de- 


. 


&c., not to the Barbal"ians, but to the Italians thclnselves. COIDlmre 
hi.s sentiments "ith tho
e of TiraboßChi y (tom. iii. p. 61..) 
;2 The villas, climatc, and landscapc of Baiæ, (Yar. L"\:. 6; see C1uver. 
Italia Antiq. 1. iy. c. 2, p. 1119, &c.,) Istria, (Var. xii. 22, 26,) and C
 
1uum, (Yar. xi. 14; compure with Pliny's t
o vinas
 ix. 7,) are agree. 
nbly pninted in the Epistles of Cassiodorus. 
13 In I
inguria numèrosa agricolarum pro
enie8, (.Ennodius, p. 1678, 
1619, lG80.) St. Epi.phanius of Payia rcdcémed by prayer or ransom 
6000 captives from the 13urgundians of Lyons and :Sayar.. Su
h deec1
 
'lIe the be::it of miracles. 


· Mr. Hallam (vol. i.ii. p. 4.32) obscrn's that C( the image of Theodoric's 
palace" is represented in :Maffèi, not from a coin, but from a seal. Com- 
pare D'.\.gillcOurt (Storia dell' artc, Italian Transl., Architettura y Platc 
xvii. No.2, and Pittnra, Plate x,"i. :No. 15,) where there is likewise an 
engra\'ing from a mosaic ill the church of St. ApoUinaris in Ravcnna, rep- 
resentinl'T a building ascribed to Theodoric'in that city. Neither of the-st>, 
as :Mr. Hallam just'1y obsenes, in the least approximates to what 
s called 
the Gothic Bt)"le. They are evidE'utly the degenerat.e Homan a}"clutecture, 
and more re<;cmble the early attempts of our archItects to get back from 
our national Gothic into a classical Greek style. One of them calls to 
mind Inigo Jones's inner quadrangl
 in St. JohI!.'s Collegc, Oxford. Com 
pare Hallam anð D' A${incG'1.l.t, '.01. I. p. 1-10-140. - M. 
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end on the continuance of the public prosperity.74 'Vhcnever 
the seasons were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of 
forming 111agazines of corn, fixing the price, and. prohibiting 
the exportation, attested at least the benevolence of the state; 
but such was the extl'aordinnry plenty which an industrious 
people produced frOl11 a gratefui soil, that a gallon of wine 
was sometimes sold in Italy for less than three farthings, and 
a quarter of wheat at about five shillings and sixpencc. ï5 A 
country possessed of so 111any valuable objects of exchange 
'Soon attracted the merchants of the world, whose l
cneficial 
traffic was encouraged and protected by the liberal 
pirit of 
'Theodoric. The free intercourse of the provinces by land 
.:-!nd water was restored and extended; the city gates were 
never shut either by day or by night; and the comn10n say- 
ing, that a purse of gold rnight be safely left in the fieills, was 
expressive of the conscious security of the inhabitants. 
A difference of religion is always pernicious, and often 
fatal, to the harmony of the prince and people: the Gothic 
conq ueror had been educated in the profession of Arianisln, 
and Italy was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by zeal; and he 
piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, without conde- 
scending to halance the subtile argU111cnts of theologicaltnet- 
nphysics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his .A..rian 
sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of 
the public worship, and his external l'c\"crcnce for a snpcr- 
stition which he despised, 111UY Imyc nourished in his n1ind 
tho salutary indifference of a statesman or l}hilosopher. The 


. 
. 


;4 The political econonl)" of- Theodoric (
cc .\.11011)'"m. V alc
. p. 721, 
und Cassiodorus, in Chron.) may be di<;tinctly traccd under the fol- 
lowing heads: iron mine, (Val'. iii. 23;) gold minc, (ix. 3 j) Pomptille 
marshes, (ii. 32, 33;) Spoleto, (ii. 21;) corn, (i. 34, x. 27, 28, xi. 11, 
12;) trade, (vi. 7, vii. 9, 23;) fair of Leucothoe or St. Cyprian in Lu, 
('ania, (viii. 33;) plenty, (xii. 4;) the cursus, or public post, (i. 2U, Ü. 
31, iv. 47, v. 5, yi. 6, vii. 33;) thc :FlamÎ1ùan way, (xii. 18.*) 
7;; LX moclii tritici in bolidum ip8ius tempore fuel'unt, ct vinum 
xxx amphoras in 80liJum, (Fragment. Vales.) Corn wa
 distributed 
from tho granaries at xv or XX\" modii for a piN'e of gold, and the price 
wa3 still moderate. · 


· The inscription comm('morative of t.he draining the Pomptinc marshe
 
may be found in many worI,..s j in Grutcr, Inscript. Ant. Heidelberg, p. 1:52, 
No.8. 'Vit.h variations, in Nicolai Dc' bonificamenti delle terre Pontine, 
p. 103. In Sartorius, in hi!5 priæ essay 011 the reign of Theo(lori
, :mù 

Ianso, ll<'ylagp, xi. - '1. 
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Catholics of his dominions acl{nowledged, per}wfs with reluc- 
tance, the peace of the church; tJwir clergy, according to 
the ùegrees of rank or 111erit, were honorably entertained in 
the palace of Theodoric; he esteemed the li.ving sanctity of 
Cæsarills 7G and Epiphanius
77 the orthodox bishops of ArIes 
and Pavia; an<i presented a decent ofièring on the tomb of 
St. Peter, ,vitbout any scrupulous inquiry into the creed of 
the apostle. 7S I-lis favorite Goths, and even his mother, ,,,-ere 
permitted to retain' or embrace thç Athanasian faith, and his 
long reign could not afford the exmnple of an Italian Catholic, 
who'} either from choice or compulsion, had deviated into the 
religion of the conqneror. 79 The people, and the Barbarians 
thenlselves, were edified by the pomp and order of religious 
worship; the magistrates were instructed to defend the just im- 
nlunities of ecclesiastical persons and possessions; the bishops 
held their synods, the metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, 
and the privileges o
 sanctuary were maintained or moderated 
according to the spirit of the Roman. jurisprudencc,8O \Vith 
the protection, Theodoric assu111ed the Ie-gal supremacy, of tho 
church; and his firm achninistration restored or extended some 
useful prerogatives which had been neglected by the feeble 
emperors of the \Vest. I-Ie was not ignorant of the dignity 


76 See the life of St. Cæsarius in Bnronins, (A. D. 508, No. 12, 13, 
14.) The king presented him with 300 gold solidi, and 
 discus ot 
8ilver of the weight of f'ixty poundR. 
77 Ennoclius in Yit. St. Epiphanii, in Sinnoncl., Op. tom. i. p. 16i2- 
1690. Theodoric bestowed some important fayors on this bishop, 
,....hom he used as a counsellor in peace and war. 
78 Devotissimus ae si Catholieus, (Anonym. Va]es. p. 7
0;) yet his 
offering was no more than two silver candlesticks (cerostrata) of the 
'weight of sevcnty pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Con- 
6tantinople and }'rancc, (Annst3sius in Yit. rent. in Hormisda, p. 34, 
edit. Paris.) 
79 The tolerating syst.em of his rdgn (Ennodius, p. 1612. Anonym. 
Vales. p. 719. Procop. Goth. 1. i. e. 1,1. ii. e. 6) may be studiccl ill the 
Epistle3 of Cassiodorus, under the fcllo'\'ring heads: bishops, (Var. i. 
9, viii. Ii>, 24, xi. 23;) immunities, (i. 26, ii. 29, 30;) churc'l lands, 
(iv. 17, 20 j) sanctum-icy, (ii. 11, iii. 47;) church plate, (xii. 20;) dis- 
cipline, (lV. 4.1;) 'which PI"OVC, at the same time, that hc was the hpad 
of the church as well as of the 5tate:i!I- 
81J Yt'e may reject a foolish tale of his beheading n Catholic deacon 
,vho turned Arian, (Thcodor. Lector. :',"0. 17.) 'Yhy is Theodoric sur- 
rameù Aiel" 'I From Vafer f (Vale
. :J,clloe.) A light conjecture. 


· IIl' T(1t'ommenr1pc1 the ')amp toleratioT! to the empf'rOT Ju
tín. - "-1. 
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and importance of the Ron1an pontiff, to whom the venerable 
llame of POPE was now appropriated. The peace or the 
revolt of Italy might depend on the character of a wealthy 
and popular bishop, who claimed such ample dominion both 
in heaven and earth; who had been declt..red in a numerous 
synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from all judg- 
n1ent.8 1 \Vhen the chair of St. Peter was disputed by Synl- 
Inachus and Laurence, they appeared at his summons before 
the tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he confirmed the elec- 
tion of the most worthy or the Illost obsequious candidate. 
At the end of his life, in a nloment of jealousy and resent- 
nlent, he prevented the choice of the ROl1lanS, by nominating 
a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The danger and furious 
contests of a schism were mildly restrained, and the last 
decree of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were 
possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elections,82 
I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition 
oÎ Italy; but our fancy must not hastily conceive that the 
golden age of the poets, a race of men without vice or 
Inisery, was realized under the Gothic conquest. The fair 
prospect was sometimes overcast with clouds; the wisdom of 
Theodoric might be deceived, his power might be resisted, 
and the declining age of the munarch was sullied with popu- 
lar hatred and patrician blood. In the first insolence of 
victory, he had been tempted to deprive the whole party of 
Odoacer of the civil and even the natural rights of society; 83 
a tax unseasonably imposed after the calamities of war, would 
have crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria; a rigid pre- 
emption of corn, which was intended for the public relief, 
must have aggravated the distress of Carnpania. These dan- 
gerous projects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence 
of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the presence of Theod- 


51 Ennoclius, p. 1621, 1622, 1636, 1638. His libel was approved and 
registered (èynodaliter) by. a Roman council, (J3aronius, A. D. 503, 
X o. 6. Frnnciscus Pagi in. Breviar. I>ont. Rom. tom. i. p. 242.) 
82 See Cassiodorus, (Yar. viii. 13, ix. 15, 16,) Anastasius, (in Svm- 
macho, p. 31,) and the xvüth .A.nnotatioll of 
Iascou. llarOI;ius, 
Paói. and most of the Catholic doctors, confess, with all angry growl, 
this Gothic usurpation. , 
83 lIe disahled them - alicentia testandi; and all Italv mourllecl- 
lamentahi
i ju:-::titio. I wish to believe, that thc3e pcnaÏties were en- 
actcd agamst the rebcls ,vho had violated their oath of allegiance 
 
but tI:e testimony of Enllodius (p. 1675-1678) is the more weighty 
&8 he lived and died. under the reign of Theodoric. 
3"" 
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oric himself, successfully pleaded the cause of the people: 84 
but if the royal ear was open to the voice of truth, a 
aint and 
a philosophel' are not always to be found at the ear of kings. 
The privileges of rank, or office, or favor, were tpo frequently 
abused by ltalian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice 
of the king's nephew was publicly exposed, at first hy the 
usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution 'Jf the cstates 
which he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neighbors. 
Two hundred thousn.nd Barbarians, formidable even to their 
\"naster, were seated in the heart of italy; they indIgnantly 
supported the restraints of peace and discipline; the disorders 
of their march were always felt and sometimes compensated; 
and where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to 
dis
fnnb!e, the sallies of their native fierceness. \Vhen the 
indulgence of Theodoric had remitted two thirds of the Li- 
gm'ian tribute, he condescended to explain the difficulties 
of his situation, and to lament the heavy though inevitable 
burdens which he imposed on his subjects for their own 
defence.8 5 These ungrateful subjects could never be cor- 
dially reconciled to the origin, the religion, or even the vir- 
Ales, of the Gothic conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, 
and the sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still lllOl'e 
exquisite by the present felicity of the tiules. 
Even the religious toleration which Theodoric had th
 
glory of introducing into the Christian world, was painfuL 
and offensive to the orthodox zeal of the Italians. They 
respected the armed heresy of the Goths; but their pious 
rage was safely pointed against the rich and defenceless 
Jews, who had formed their establislunents at Naples, ROlDe, 
Ravenna, :Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of tradE', and 
under the sanction of the Iaws.8 û Their persons were insult- 
ed, their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues were 
burnt by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, 
as it should seem, by the nlost frivolous or extravagant pre- 


84 Ennodius, in Vito Epiphan. p. 1589, 1690. Bo
thius de Conso- 
lationc Philosophiæ,1. i. pros. iv. p. 45, 46, 47. Re
pect, but weigh 
the passions of the saint and the senator; and fortify 11.ncl alleviate 
their complaints by the various hints of Cassiodorus, (ii. 8, iv. 36, 
\'iii. 5.) 
8
 Immanium expcnsarum pOlldus . . . pro ipsorum sa1.ute, &c.; 
,,-et these are no more than words. 
. 
6 The Jews were settled at Naples, (Procopius, Goth. 1. i C. 8,) at 
Genoa, (Var. ii. 28, iv. 33,) :l\Iilan, (v. 37,) Rome, (iv. 43.) See like- 

.ise BaslUJ:;p, Hist. des Juifs, tom. viii. C. 7, p. 26.1. 
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tences. The go
ernn1ent which could neglect, would have 
deserved. such an outrage. A legal inquiry '....as instantly 
directed; and as the authors of the tumult had escaped in the 
crowù, the whole conununity was condemned to repair tho 
dam3.ge; and the obstinate bigots, who refused their contribu- 
tions, were whipped through the streets by the hand of the 
executioner. =Ii' This simple act of justice exasperated the dis4 
content of the Catholics, who applauded the merit and patience 
of these holy confessors. Three hundred pulpits deplored 
the persecution of the church; and if the chapel of 81. Ste- 
phen at Verona was deillolished by the command of Theod- 
oric, it is probable that sorne n1iracle hostile to his name and 
àignity had been perforn1ed on that ::;acred theatre. At the 
close of a gIolious life, the king of Italy discovered that ho 
had excited the hatred of a people whose happbuess he had so 
assiduously labored to promote; and his nlind was soured by 
indignation, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited love. 
The Gothic conqueror condescended to disarn1 the unwarlike 
natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and 
excepting only a Sll1all knife for domestic use. The deliverer 
of R0111e was accused of conspiring with the vilest informers 
against the lives of senators WhOlll he suspected of a secret 
and treasonable correspondence with the Byzantine court.8 7 
After the death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed 
on the head of a feeble old Ulan; but the powers of govern- 
Inent were assumed by his nephew Justinian, who already 
o1cditated the extirpation of heresy, and the conquest of Italy 
and A.frica. A rigorous law, which was published at Con- 
stantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the just resentment 
of Theodoric, who clailned for his distressed brethren of the 
East the sarno indulgence which he had so long granted to 
the Catholics of his don1iniom,.t At his stern cOll1mand, the 


In Rex a'\"idus communis cxitü, &c., (Boethius. 1. i. p. 59 :) rex 
dolum H.omanis tendcbat, (Anonym. Vales. p. 723.) The
e are hard 
words: they speak the passions of the Italians, and those (I fear) of 
l'heodoric hi.n..sclf. 


· See History of the Jews, vol. iii p. 217. - 
I. 
t Gibbon should not have omitted the golden words of Theodoric in a 
letter which he addressed to Justin: That to pretend tu a dominion 
over the conscience is to usurp the prcrogatiyc of God; that by the naturt'l 
of things the power of 60"' ('reigns is confined to external goyernment i th2.t 
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Roman pontiff, with four illustrious senators, embarked on an 
embassy, of which he J11ust have alike dreaded the failure or · 
the success. The singular veneration shown to the first pope 
who had visited Constantinople was punished as a crime by 
his jealous 1110narch; the artful or perell1ptory refusal of the 
Byzantine court might excuse an equal, and would provoke a 
larger, measure of retaliation; and a lTIandate was prepared 
in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise of the 
Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects and ene- 
mies, the most tolerant of princes was driven to tbe brink of 
persecution; and the life of Theodoric was too long, since he 
lived to condemn the virtue of Boethius and Symmachus. 8S 
'rho senator Boethius 89 is the last of the Romans whom 
Cato or Tully could have acknowledged for their countryman. 
As a wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and honors 
of the Anician falTIily, a name am bitiously assUlTIed by the 
kings and emperors of the age; and the appellation of 1\lan- 
lius asserted his genuine or fabulous descent from a race of 
consuls and dictators, who had repulsed the Gauls from the 
Capitol, and sacrificed their sons to thë discipline of the re- 
puülic. In the youth of Boethius the studies of Rome were 
not totally abandoned ; a Virgil 90 is now extant, corrected by 
the han? of a consul ; and the professors of grammar, rheto- 


flS I have labored to extract a }'ational narrative from the dark, con- 
cise, and various hints of the Valesian Fragment, (p. 722, 723, 724,) 
Theophanes, (P.. 1M>.) Anastasius, (in Johanne, p. 35,) and the Hist. 
)1iBcell
 (p. 103, edit. 1Iuratori.) A gentle pressure and para- 
phrase of their words is no violence. Consult likewise Muratori 
(Annali d' Italia, tom. iv. p. 471-478,) with the Annals and Bre- 
viary (tom. i. p. 259-263) of the two Pa;is, the uncle and the 
nephew. 
89 Le Clerc has composed a critical and philosoprucallife of Anicius 
Manlius SeverilluB Boetius, (Eibliot. Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 168-275 ;) 
and both TiraboBchi (tom. iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot Latin.) may be 
usefully consulted. The date of hi
 birth may be placed about the 
year 470, and his death in 524, in a pæmatnre old age, (Consol. Phil. 

Ietrica, i. p. 5.) 
90 For the age and value of this :\18., now in the l\1edicean library 
a! 
lorenc.e, see the Cenotaphia l"}isana (p. 430-4-17) of CardinaJ 

 ons. 


tb('y ha'\"e no right of punishment but oyer tJlOse WIIO disturb the puhlic 
peacE'. of which they are the guardians; that the most dangprou
 horesy 
18 that of a sovereign who separates from himself a part of his subjects, 
becau::;e they belieye not according to his belief. Compare J..e Beau, vat 
riii. p. 68. - 1tl 
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fIC, and jurisprudence, were maintained in their privileges 
and pensions by the liberality of the Goths. But the erudi. 
tion of the Latin language was insufficient to satiate his ardent 
curiosity; and Bocthius is said to have employed eighteen 
laborious years in th.e schools of Athens,91 which wcre sup- 
ported by the zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proc\us 
and his disciples. The reason and piety of thcir Roman 
pupil were fortun
tely saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves of the academy; but 
he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the method, of his dead 
and living masters, who attempted to reconcile the strong and 
subtile sense of Aristotle with the devout contemplation and 
sublime fancy of Plato. After his return to Rome, and hj'" 
maniage with the daughter of his friend, the patrician SYln- 
machus, Boethius still continued, in a palace of ivory and- 
marble, to prosecute the same studies. 92 The church was 
edified by his profound defence of the orthodox creed against 
the Arian, the Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies; and 
the Catholic unity was explained or exposed in a formal 
treatise by the ind(fference of three distinct though consub- 
stantial persons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first elements of the arts and 
sciences of Greece. The geOlnetry of Euclid, the music of 
Pythagoras, the arithmetic of NicOlnachus, the mechanics of 
Archimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, 
anù the logic of Aristotle, with the cornmentary of Porphyry, 
were translated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of th<, 


91 The Athenian studies of Boethius are doubtful, (Baronius, A. D. 
510, No.3, from a spurious tract. De Disciplina Scholarum,) and the 
term of eighteen years is doubtless too long: but the simple fact of a 
vi'iit to Athens is justified by much internal evidence, (Brucker, 
IIist. Crit. Philo30ph. tom. iii. p. 524-.j27,) and by an expression 
(though vague and ambiguous) of his friend Cassiodorus, (Val'. i. 4c3,) 
"longe positas Athenas introisti." 
92 Hibliothecæ comptos ebore ac vitro. parietes, &e., (Consol. Phil. 
1. i. pros. v. p. 74.) The Epi::;tles of Ennodius (vi. 6, vii. 13, viii. 1, 
31,37, 40) an(l Cassiodorus (Var. i. 3
, iv. 6, ix. 21) afford many proofs 
of the high reputation which he enjoyed in his own times. It is true, 
that the bishop of l>avia wanted to purchase of him an old how:!8 
at Milan, and praise might be tenùered anù accepted in part of pfi)r_ 
mente 


· Gibbon translated ,'itro, marble; under the impression, no doubt, that 
Cla.ss wai unknown. - M. 
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Roman senator. And he alone was esteelned cap:tblc of 
describing the wonders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a 
sphere which represented the motions of the planets. From 
these abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to speak more 
truly, he rose to the social duties of public and private life: 
the indigent were relieved by his liberality; and his eloquence, 
which flattery might c
)lnpare to the voice of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the cause of innocence and 
humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded 
by a discerning prince: the dignity of Boethius was adorned 
with the titles of consul and patrician, and his talents were 
usefully employed in the il'nportant station of master of the 
offices. Notwithstanding the equal claims of the East and 
\Vest, his two sons were created, in their tender youth, the 
consuls of the same year. 93 On the Inmnorable day of their 
inauguration, they proceeded in solemn pOll1p from their 
palace to the forum amidst the applause of the senate and 
people; and their joyful father, the true consul of Rome, after 
pr.onouncing an oration in the praise of his royal benefactor, 
distributed a triumphal largess in the games of the circus. 
Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, in his public honors and 
private alliances, in the cultivation of science and the con- 
sciousness of virtue, Boethius might have been styled happy, 
if that precarious epithet could be safely applied before the 
last term of the life of man. 
A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his 
time, Inight be insensible to the common allurements of am- 
bition, the thirst of gold and employment. And SOll1e credit 
may be due to the asseveration of Boethius, that he had 
reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous 
citizen to rescue the state from the usurpation of vice and 
ignorance. For the integrity of his public conduct he appeals 
to the memory of his country. I-lis authority had restrained 
the pride and oppression of the royal officers, and his elo- 
quence had delivered Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. 
He had always pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the 
provincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by public and 


93 Pagi, 
Iuratori, &c., are agreed that Eoethiu." himself was consul 
in the year 510, his two sons in 522, and in 487, perhaps, his father. 
A desire of ascribinO' the last of these consulships to the philosopher, 
had perplèxed the tJchronology of his life. In his hon,ors, alliances, 
children, he celebrate3 hiB own felicity - hiB llast felicity, (p. 109, 
}]O.) 
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private rapine; and Boethiu3 alone had courage to oppose the 
tyranny of the Barbarians, elated by conquest, excited by 
avm ice, and, as he complains, encouraged by impunity. In 
these honorable contests his spirit soared above the considera- 
tion of danger, and perhaps of prudence; and we may learn 
from the example of Cato, that a character of pure and inflex- 
ible virtue is the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthusiasn1, and to confound private enmities with 
public justice. The disciple of Plato might exaggerate the 
infirmities of nature, and the imperfections of society; and 
the mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of 
allegiance and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free 
spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favor and fidelity of 
Boethius declined in just proportion with the public happines
; 

nd an unworthy colleague was imposed, to divide and con- 
trol the power of the master of the offices. In the last gloomy 
season of Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was a slave; 
but as his master had only power over his life, he. stood with- 
out arn1S and without fear against the face of an angry Bar- 
barian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety of 
the senate was incompatible with his own. The senator 
AlbiÌ1us was accused and already convicted on the presump- 
tion of hoping, as it was said, the liberty of Rome. "If AI. 
binus be crirninal," exclain1ed the orator, H the senate and 
myself are all guilty of the same crime. If we are innocent, 
A.lbinus is equally entitled to the protection of the laws." 
These laws might not have punished the simple and barren 
wish of an unattainable blessing; but they would have shown 
less indulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, had 
he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never should. 94 The 
advocate of Albinus was soon involved in the danger and per- 
haps the guilt of his client; their signature (which they 
denied as a forgery) was affiÀed to the original address, invit- 
ing the emperor to deliver Italy fr0111 the Goths; and three 
witnesses of honorable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
attested" the treasonable designs of the Roman patrician. 95 


94 Si ego scissem tu. nesci
ses. Boethius adopts this answer (1. i. 
pros. 4, p. 63) of Julius Canus, ,vhose philosophic death is described 
by Seneca, (De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 14.) 
9S The characters of hi') two delators, Ba.<;ilius (Var. ü. 10, 11, iv. 22 
amI Opilio, (v. 41, viü. 16,) are illustrated, not much to their honor. 
iTl t.he Epistles of Cassiodorus, which likewise mention DecorRtUt
t (,r. 
Jl,) the worthless colleague of B.Jethiu5 1 (1. iü. pros. 4, p. 193.) 


. 
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Yet his innocence must be presumed, since he was deprived 
by Theodoric of the means of justification, and rigorously 
confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at the distance 
of five hundred miles, pronounced a sentence of confiscation 
and death against the most illustrious of its members. At 
the command of the Barbarians, the occult science of a phi- 
losopher was stiglnatized with the names of sacrilege and 
magic. 96 A devout and dutiful attachment to the senate was 
condClllned as crirninal by the trernbling voices of the sena- 
tors themselves; and their ingratitude deserved the wish or 
prediction of Boethius, that, after him, none should be found 
guilty of the same offence. 97 
\Vhile Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each mo- 
l11ent the sentence or the stroke of death, he composed, in the 
tower of Pavia, the Consolation of Philosophy; a golden vol- 
ume not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which 
claims incomparable merit fron1 the barbarism of the times 
and the situation of the author. The celestial guide, whom 
he had so long invoked at Rome and Athens, now conde- 
scended to illulnine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to 
pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She taught him to 
compare his long prosperity and his recent distress, and to 
conceive new hopes fron1 the inconstancy of fortune. Reason 
had informed hhll of the precarious condition of her gifts; 
experience had satisfied hin1 of their real value; he had en- 
joyed them without guilt; he n1ight resign thelll without a 
sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent l11alice of his enemies 
who had left him happiness, since they had left him virtue 
From the earth, Boethius ascended to heaven in search of 
the SUPREI\IE GOOD; explored tho metaphysical labyrinth of 
chance and destiny, of prescience and free will, of time and 
eternity; and generously attempted to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity with the apparent disorders of his 


96 A se,,-ere inquiry was im
titutcd into the crime of magic, (Var. 
iv. 22, 23, ix. 18;) Rnd it was believed that many necromancers had 
escaped by making their jailers mad: for mad I should read d1'llnk. 
g7 Boethius had composed his own Apology, (p. 53,) perhaps more 
interesting than his Consolation. 'Ye must he content with the gen- 
eral view of his honors, principles, pèrsecution, &c., (1. i. prog. 4. 
p. 42-62,) which may be compared with the short and weighty 
words of the Valesian Fragment, (p. 723.) An anonymous writer 
(Simler. Catalog. ?\ISS. Bibliot. Bern. tom. i. p. 287) chargef:i him 
home with honorable and patriotig treason. 


. 
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mornl and physieal government. Such topics of consolation 
so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue 
the feelings of human nature. Yet the sense of misfortune 
may be diverted by the labor of thought; and the sage who 
could artfully combine in the same work the various riches of 
philosophy, poet."y, and eloquence, must already have pos- 
ses
ed the intrepid caltnness which he affected to seek. 
US- 
pense, the worst of evils, was at length deterrnined by ti1e 
Ininisters of death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the 
inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A strong cord was fastened 
round the head of ßoethius, and forcibly tightened, till his 
eyes almost started from their sockets; and some mercy may 
be discovered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs 
till he expired. 9a But his genius survived to difiùse a ray of 
knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world; the 
writings of the philosopher were translated by the most glo- 
rious of the English kings,99 and the third emperor of the 
name of Otho. ren10ved to a more honorable tomb the bones 
of a Catholic saint, who, froB1 his Arian persecutors, had 
acquired the honors of martyrdom, and the fatne of mira- 
cles. lOO In the last hauls of Boethius, he derived SOlne cmu- 
fort fron1 the safety of his two sons, of his wife, and of his 


95 He was executed in Agro Calventiano, (Calvenzano, between 

Iarigllano and Pavia,) Annoym. Vales. p. 728, by order of Eusebius, 
count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of his confinement is styled 
the baptistery, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is 
claimed by the perpetual tr
clition of the church of l>avia. The 
tower of Boethius subsisted till the year 158:1, and the draught is yet 
preservcd, (Tiraboschi, tom. iii. p. 47, 48.) 
99 See the Biographia Britannica, ALl
RED, tom. i. p. 80, 2d edition. 
The work is still more honorable if performed under the learned eye 
of Alfred by his foreign and dome:;tic doctors. 1"01" the reputation of 
Boethius in the middle ages, consult Brucker, (Hist. Crit. l)hilosoph. 
tom. iii. p. .365, 566.) 
100 The inscription on his new tomb was composed by the prccl3p- 
tor of Otho III., the learned Pope Silvester II., who, like Boo. 
thius himself, was styled a magician by the ignorance of the times. 
The Catholic martyr had carried his head in his hands a considerable 
way, (Earonius, A: D. 52ß. No. 17, 18 ;) yct on a similar tale, a lady 
of my acquaintance once obsen-ed, "La distance ny fait ricl1 ; i1 n'y 
a que Ie prcmier pas qui coute." 
 


· Madame du Defrand. This wittIcism referred to the miraclo of St. 
Denis. - G. 
VOL. IV. 4 


. 
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fathcl'-in-Iaw, the venerable Symmachus. But the grief of 
Synll11achus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful: he 
had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the death 
of an injured friend. I-Ie was dragged in chains from Rome 
to the palace of Ra venna; and the suspicions of Theodoric 
could only be appeased by the blood of an innocent and aged 
senator.1 01 . 
Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report whicl; 
testifies the jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of 
kings; and philosophy is not ignorant that the n10st horrid 
spectres are sometil11es created by the powers of a disordered 
fancy, and the weakness of a distempered body. After a life · 
of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now descending with 
shame and guilt into the grave; his mind was humbled by 
the contrast of the past, and justly alarmed by the invisible 
terrors of futurity. One evening, as it is related, when the 
head of a large fish was served on the royal table,102 he sud- 
denly exclain1ed, that he beheld the angry countenance of 
Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his 
mouth armed with long sharp teeth, which threatened to 
devour hin1. The monarch instantly retired to his chamber; 
and, as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, under a weight of 
bed-clothes, he expresseg, in broken n1urmurs to his physician 
Elpidius, his deep repentance for the murders of Boethius 
and Symmachus.1 03 His malady increased, and after a dys- 
entery which continued three days, he expired in the palace 
of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute frOl11 the 
invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of his reign. 
Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his treasures 


101 Boethius applauds the virtues of his father-in-law, (1. i. pl'OS. 4. 
p. 59, 1. ii. pros. 4, p. lIS.) Procopius, (Goth. I. i. c. i.,) the Valesian 
}'ragment, (p. 724,) and the HistOlia 1tIiscclla, (1. :xv. p. 10':>,) agree in 
praising the superior innocence 01' sanctity of Symmachus; and in the 
estimation of the legend, the guilt of his murder is equal to the im.. 
prisonment of a pope. 
102 In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorus, the variety of sea and 
river fish are an evidence of extensive dominion; and those of the 
Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were served tm the table of 
Thendoric, (Var. xii. 14.) The monstrous turbot of Domiti:m,(Juve
 
nal. Satir. iü. 39) had been caught on the shores of the AdrIatic. 
103 Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might have informed us, 
whether he had received this curious anecdote from common 1'e
\rt, 
()r from t}1e mouth of the 1'o).a1 phJ'6icifln. 
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and provinces between his two grandsons, and :fixed tho 
Rhone as their common boundary.1 04 Arnalaric was restored 
to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of the 
Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalaric; whose age did not 
exceed ten veal'S, but who was cherished as the last male 
offspring of the line of Amali, by the short-lived Hmrriage of 
his mother Amalasuntha with a royal fugitive of the same 
blood. I05 In the presence of the dying monarch, the Gothic 
chiefs and Italian magistrates nlutually engaged their faith 
and loyalty to the young prince, and to his guardian mother; 
aud received, in the same awful 1110ment, his last salutary 
advice, to maintain the laws, to love the senate and people of 
Rome, and to cultivate with decent reverence the friendship 
of the empel"or.1 06 The n10nument of Theodoric was erected 
by his daughter Alnalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, 
which commanded the city of Ravenna, the harbor, and the 
adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in 
diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece of 
granite: from the centre of the dome four columns arose, 
which supported, in a vase of porphyry, the remains of the 
Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen statues of the twelve 
apostles.10 7 His spirit, after some previous expiation, might 
have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors of n1an- 
kind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness, in a vision, to 


104 Procopius, G
th. 1. i. c. 1, 2, 12, 13. This partition had been 
directed by Theodoric, though it was not executed till after his death. 
ltegni hereditatem supcrstes reliquit, (Isidor. Cbron. p. 721, edit. 
Grot. ) 
10;') Berimund, the third in descent from Hermanric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, had retired into Spain, where he lived and died in obse-u- 
rity, (Jornandes, C. 33, p. 202, edit. 
luratori.) See the discovery, 
nuptials, and death of his grandson Eutharic, (c. 58, p. 220.) His 
Roman games might render him popular, (Cassiodor. in Cbron.,) but 
Eutharic was asper in religione, (Anon)'"m. Vales. p. 723.) 
106 See the counsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his suc- 
cessor, in Procopiu
, (Goth.l. i. c. 1,2,) Jornandes, (c. 59, p. 220,221,) 
Rnd Cadsiodorus, (Val'. viii. 1-7.) These epistles are the triumph of 
his ministerial eloq uenee. 
107 Anonmym. Vales. p. 724. Agnellus de Vitis. Pont. Raven. in 

I uratori Script. Rerum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Dcscrittion. 
d' Italia, p. 311. · 


· The Mausoleum of Theodoric, now Sante Maria della ltotonda, is en- 
graved in D' Agincourt, Hiitoire de l'Art, p. xviii. of the Alchitectura.1 
Printli. - M. 
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the damnation of Theodoric,10B whose soul was plunged, by 
the ministers of divine vengeance, into the volcano of Lipari, 
one of the flaming 1110Uths of the infernal world. 109 


108 This legend is related by Gregory I" (Dialog. iv. 36,) and ap- 
proved by llaronius, (A. D. 526, No. 28;) and both the pope and car- 
dimÜ are grave doctors, sufficient to establish a probable opinion. 
1lI9 Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorus, had described in tragiu 
strains the volcanos of Lipari (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406-410) aud 
Vesuvius, (iv. 60.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 


ELEVATION OF JUSTIN THE ELDER. - REIGN OF JUSTINIA
.- 
I. 'fHE EMPRESS THEODORA. - II. FACTIOXS OF THE CIRCUS, 
AND SEDITION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. - III. TRADE AND MANU. 
FACTURE OF SILK. - IV. FINANCES AND TAXES. - V. EDIFICES 
OF JUSTINIAN. - CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA. - FORTIFICATIONS 
AND FRONTIERS OF THE EASTERN El\IPIRE. - ABOLITION OF 
THE SCHOOLS OF ATHENS, AND THE CONSULSHIP OF ROME. 


THE emperor Justinian was born 1 near the ruins of Sar- 
dica, (the modern Sophia,) of an obscure race 2 of Barbarians,3 
the inhabitants of a wild and desolate country, to which the 
names of Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been 
successively applied. His elevation was prepared by the 
adventurous spirit ûf his uncle Justin, who, with two other 
easants of the same village, deserted, for the profession of 
drms, the more useful employment of husbandmen or shep- 
herds. 4 On foot, with a scanty provision of biscuit in their 


1 There is some difficulty in the date of his hirth, (Ludewig in Vito 
J ustiniani, p. 125 ;) none in the place - the district Bederiana - the 
village Taurei'ium, which he afterwards decorated with his name and 
splendor, (D'Anyille, Hist. de l'Acád. &c., tom. xxxi. p. 287-292.) 
2 The names of these' Dardanian peasant::; arc Gothic, and almost 
English: Justinian is a translation of uprauda, (upright;) his father 
SabatÍlts (in Græco-barbarous language stipes) was stylcd in his vil- 
lage Istock, (Stock;) his mother Biglcniza was softened into Vigilantia.. 
::I Ludewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the .A.nician name of 
Justinian and Theodora, and to connect them with a family from 
which thc house of Austria has been derived. 
4 See the anecdotcs of Procopim:, (c. 6,) with the notes of N. 
Alemann us. The satirist woulll not haye sunk, in the vaguc and 
decent appellation of yi-c"Qyr.t;, the ßu/'y.u;'ut; and Of'4 ue:"Jut; of .zollaras. 
.. Yet why are those names di3graceful? - and what German baron 
would not be proud to descend fì'om the Eumæus of the Odyssey? ill 


· It is whimsical enough that, in our own cWys, we should haye, even in 
jest, a claimant to lineal deo;cent from the godlike swineherd, not in the 
:person of a German baron, but in that of a professor of the Ionian Univer- 
sity. Constantine Koliades, or some malicious wit under this name, has 
written a tall folio to prove Ulysses to ùe Homer, and himself the descend.. 
aut, the heir (?), ofthe Eumæu'i of the OdY
t'ey. - M. 
4. 
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knapsacks, the three youths followed the high road of Con- 
stantinople, anù were soon enrolled, for their strength and 
stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the 
two succeeding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to 
wcalth and llOllors; and his escape frOlli SOllie dangers which 
threatencd his life was afterwards ascribed to the guardian 
angel who watches over the fate of kings. IEs long and 
laudable service in the Isaurian and Persian wars would not 
have preserved from oblivion the name of Justin; yet they 
might warrant the military promotion, which in the course of 
fifty years he gradually obtained; the rank of tribune, of 
count
 and of general; the dignity of senator, and the COIn- 
mand of the guards, \vho obeyed him as their chief, at the 
important crisis when the emperor Anastasius was removed 
from the \vorld. The powerful kinsmen whom he had raised 
und enriched were excluded frol11 the throne; and the eunuch 
Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had secretly resolved 
to fix the diadem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of 
the guards, ,vas intrusted for that purpose in the hands of 
their con1mander. But these weighty arguments were treach · 
erously elnployed by Justin in his own favor; and as no 
competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian peasant was 
invested with the purple by the unanimous consent of the 
soldiers, who knew him to be brave and gentle, of the clergy 
and people, who believed him to be orthodox, and of the 
provincials, \vho yielded a blind and implicit submission to 
the will of the capital. The elder Justin, as he is distinguished 
fron1 another emperor of the same family and name, ascended 
the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight years; and, 
had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a 
nine years' reign Inust have exposed to his subjects the impro. 
priety of their choice. His. ignorance was similar to that of 
Theodoric; and it is remarkable .that in an age not destitute 
of learning, two contemporary monarchs had never been 
instructed in the knowledge of the alphabet.'*' But the genius 
of Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king: the 
expel'ience of a soldier had not qualified him for the govern- 
ment of an empire; and though personally brave, the con- 


... St. Martin questions the fact in both cases. The ignorance of Justin 
rests on the secret history of Procopius, "01. viii. p. 8. St. Martin', notes 
ell Le Beau. - 
I. 
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sciousness of his own weakness was naturally attended with 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But the ofiìcial 
business of the state was diligently and faithfully transacted 
by the quæstor Proclus ; 5 and the aged emperor adopted the 
talents and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspiring 
youth, Wh0111 his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude of 
Dacia, and educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his 
private fortune, and at length of the Eastern empire. 
Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his 
money, it became necessary to deprive hilll of his life. The 
task was easily accomplished by the charge of a real or fictI- 
tious conspiracy; and the judges were informed, as Hn accumu- 
lation of guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the l\lanichæan 
heresy.ö Amantius lost his head; three of his companions, 
the first rlomestics of the palace, were punished either with 
death or exile; and their unfortunate candidate for the purple 
was cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and 
ignOluiniously thrown, without burial, into the sea. The ruin 
of Vitalian was a work of l110re difficulty and danger. That 
Gothic chief had rendered himself popular by the civil war 
which he boldly waged against Anastasius for the defence of 
the orthodox faith, and after the conclusion of an advantageous 
treaty, he still remained in the neighborhood of Constantinople 
at the head of a formidable and victorious army of Barbarians. 
By the frail security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish 
this advantageous situation, and to trust his person within the 
walls of a city, whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, 
were artfully incensed against him by the ren1embrance even 
of his pious hostilities. The emperor and his nephew eIll- 
braced him as the faithful anù worthy champion of the church 
and state; and gratefully adorned their favorite with the titles 
ùf consul and genera] ; but in the seventh month of his con- 
sulship, Vitalian was stabbed with seventeen wounds at the 
royal banquet; 7 and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was 


6 His virtues are praiseù by Procopius, (Persic. 1. i. c. 11.) The 
quæstor Proclus was the friend of Justinian, and the enemy of cvery 
other adoption. 
6 
Ianichæan signitìcs Eutychian. Hear the furious acclamations 
of Constantinople and Tyrc, the former no more than six days aftcr 
the dccea$c of ...\.llastasius. They produceLl, the lattcr applaudcd., the 
eunuch's death, (Baronius, ...\.. D. 518, P. ii. No. 15. Flcury, lIist. 
Ecclés. tom. vii. p. 200, 20.3, from thc Councils, tom. v. p. 182,207.) 
7 His powcr, character, and intentions, nre perfectly explained by 
th.e COWlt de Buat, (tom. ix. p. 64- - 81.) He was great-grandson of 
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nccuseJ as the assassin of a spi l"itual brother, to whom he had 
recently pledged his faith in the participation of the Christian 
Inysteries.s After the fall of his rival, he was promoted, 
without any claim of military service, to the office of master- 
general of the Eastern armies, whom it was his duty to lead 
into the field against the public enemy. But, in the pursuit 
of fame, Justinian rnight have lost his present dominion over 
the age and weakness of his uncle; and instead of acquiring 
by Scythian or Persian trophies the applause of his country- 
111en,9 the prudent warrior solicited their favor in the churches, 
the circus, and the senate, of Constantinople. The Catholics 
were attached to the nephew of Justin, who, between the 
Nestorian and Eutychia!l heresies, trod the narrow path of 
inflexible and intolerant orthodoxy.lO In the first days of the 
new reign, he prompted and gratified the popular enthusiasm 
against the memory of the deceased emperor. After a 
schisrn of thirty four years, he reconciled the proud and 
angry spirit of the Roman pontiff, and spread among the 
Latins a favorable report of his pious respect for the apostolic 
see. The thrones of the East were filled with Catholic 
bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy and the monks were 
gained by his liberality, and the people were taught to pray 
for their future sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true reli- 
gion. The magnificence of Justinian was displayed in the 
superior pornp of his public spectacles, an object not less 
sacred and important in the eyes of the multitude than the 
creed of Nice or Chalcedon: the expense of his consulship 
was esteemed at two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
pieces of gold; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, 'were pro- 


Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesscr Scythia, and count of tho 
Gothic fædentti of Thrace. The Ðessi, 'whom he could influence, are 
the minor Goths of J ornandes, (c. ,j 1.) 
8 Justinialli patricii factione dicitur interfectus fuisse, (Yictor Tu.. 
nuncllsis, Chron. in Thesaur. Temp. Scaligcr, }->. ii. p. 7.) Procopius 
(.\ne0dot. c. 7) style;:; him a tyrant, but acknowledges the àðEì.cponí.a.. 
'Cw, which is well cxplained by Alemannus. 
9 In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he had pas
ed some time 
as a hostage with Theodoric. }"or this curious fact, Alcmannus (ad. 
l)rocop. Anecdot. c. 9! p. 34, of the fir:-.;t eùition) quotes a :\18. history 
of Justinian, by his preceptor Theophilus. Ludcwig (p. 143) wishes 
to make him a soldiC'r. 
10 The ecclesiastieal history of Justinian will be shown hereafter. See 
Baronius, A. D. 518-521, and the copious article JUJtinÙlJt'l18 in the 
jn1zx to the viith volume of his Annalß. 
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duced at the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous 
train of horses, with their rich trapping!':, w;;,s bestowed as an 
extraordinary gift on the victorio!ls charioteers of the circus. 
\Vhile he inBulged the people of Constantinople, and received 
the addresses of foreign kings, the nephew of Justin assid- 
uously cultivated the friendsbip of the senate. That vener- 
uble name seemed to qualify its members to declare the sense 
of the nation, and to regulate the succession of the Imperial 
throne: the feeble .A nastasius harl permitJ:ed the vigor oÏ 
government to degenerate into the form or substance of an 
aristocracy; and the n1ilitary officers who had obtained th
 
senatorial rank were followed by their domestic guards, a 
band of veterans, whose arms or acclamations might fix in n 
tumultuous moment the" diadenl of the East. The treasure
 
of the s
ate were lavished to procure the voices of the S('l1- 
ators, and their unanimous wish, that he would be pleased to 
adopt Justinian for his colleague, was cOll1l11unicated to the 
emperor. But this request, which too clearly admonished 
him of his approaching end, was unwelcome to the jealous 
temper of an aged monarch, desirous to retain the power 
which he was incapable of exercising; and Justin, holding 
his purple with both his hands, advised them to prefer, since 
an election wås so profitable, some older candidate. Not- 
withstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded to decorate 
Justinian with the royal epithet of nobiZissimus; and their 
decree was ratified by the affection or the fears of his uncle. 
After some time the languor of mind and body, to which he 
was reduced by an incurable wound in his thigh, indispen- 
sably required the aid of a guardian. 1-Ie summoned the 
patriarch and senators; and in their presence solemnly 
placed the diadelTI on the head of his nephew, who was con- 
ducted fro111 the palace to the circus, and saluted by .the loud 
and joyful applause of the people. The life of Justin was 
prolonged about four months; but from the instant of this 
ceremony, he was considered as dead to the empire, which 
acknowledged Justinian, in the forty-fifth year of his age, for 
the la wfu I sovereign of the East. ll 


11 The reign of the e1cler Justin may hC' founcl in the three Chroni- 
cles of Uarcellinus, Victor, find John 1\lalala, (tom. ii. p. 130-150,) 
the last of whom (in spite ofIIoù.y, Prolegom. No. 14, 3D,eclit. Oxon.) 
lived soon after Justinian, (Jortill's Remark:", &c., vol. iv. p. 38:1 :\) 


· n:nc1orf, in his preface to the new edition of l\Ialab p vi., concura 


" 
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From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed tho 
Roman empire thirty-eight years, seven months, and thirteen 
days. The events of his reign, which excite our curious atten- 
tion by their number, variety, and importance, are diligently 
related by the secretary of Bc1isarius, a rhetorician, WhCHll 
eloquence had pro111oted to the rank of senator and præfect 
of Constantinople. According to the vicissitudes of courage or 
servitude, of favor or disgrace, ProcopiÙs 12 successively COIl1- 
posed the history, the panegyric and the sa/ire of his own 
times. The eight books of the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic 
wars,J3 which are continued in the five books of Agathias)I 
deserve our esteem as a laborious and successful in1itation of 
the Attic, or at.least of the Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece. 
His facts are collected f1'on1 the personal experience and free 
conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a tra,"eller; his 
style continually aspires, and often attains, to the 111 Cl'i t of 
strength and elegance; his reflections, more especially in the 
speeches, which he too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund 
of political knowledge; and the historian, excited by the gen- 
erous ambition of pleasing and instructing posterity, appears 
to disdain the prejudices of the people, and the flattf'ry of 
courts. The writings of Procopius 14 were read and applauded 


in the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius, (1. iv. c. 1, 2, 3, 9,) and the 
Exccrpta of Theod()ru
 Lector, (No. 37,) and in Ccùrenus, (p. 362- 
366,) ami Zonaras, (1. xiv. p. .38-61,) who may pass for an original. 
l
 See the charactcrs of Procopius and Agathias in La :Mothe Ie 
Vayer, (tom. viii. p. 144:-174,) Vossius, (de Historicis Græcis, 1. ii. c. 
22,) and Fabricius, (13ibliot. Græc. 1. v. c. 6, tom. vi. p. 248-278.) 
Their religion, an honorable problem, betrays occasional conformity, 
'with a secret attachment to Paganism and Philosophy. . 
13 In the seven first books, t"\vo Pen;ic, two Vandalic, and three 
Gothic, lh'ocopius has borrowed fi'om Appiall1.he division of provinces 
and wars: thc viiith book, thou
h it bears the name of Got
ic, is a 
miscellancous and general supplem.ent clown to the 
pring of the year 
5.j3, tì"om whence it is continued by .Agathias till 659, (l->agi, Critica, 
A. D. 57D, No. .J.) 
10} The literary fate of Procopius has been somey\'hat unlucky. l. 
llis books de Bcllo Gothico were stolen by Leonard Aretin, and pub- 
lished (Fulginii, 1470, Veneto 1471, apud Janson. l\lattaire. Annal. 
'J ypognt)h, tom. i. ellit. posterior, p. 290. 30-1, 
ï9, 299) in his own 
name, 
 sce Y o::lsius de Hi::.t. Lat. 1. iii. c. 5, and the feeLle defence of 
the '-('nice Giorllale de Letterati, tom. xix. p. 207.) 2. IIi::; work8 were 


1\;th this opinion of Gibbon, which was also that of Reiske, as to the a
6 
of tho chronicler. - M. 
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by his contelnporaries: 1:; but, although he respectfully laid 
them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian mu
.t 
have been wounded by the praise of a hero, who perpetuall) 
eclipses the glory of his inactive sovereign. The conscious 

 dignity of independence was subdued by the hopes and fears 
of a slave; and the secretary of Belisarius labored for pardOtl 
and reward in the six books of the Imperial edifices. lIe hacl 
dexterously chosen a subject of apparent splendor, in which 
he could loudly celebrate the genius, the lnagnificence, and the 
piety of a prince, who, both as a conqueror and legislator, had 
surpassed the puerile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus. lG 
Disappointment might urge the flatterer to secret revenge; 
and the first glance of favor rnight again tempt hin1 to sus- 
pend and suppress a libel,17 in which the Roman Cyrus is 
degraded into an odious and conteIllptible tyrant, in which both 
the emperor and his consort Theodora are seriously represented 
as two dæmons, who had assu111ed a human form for the de- 
struction of mankind.I 8 Such base inconsistency lnust doubt- 


mutilated by the first Latin translators, Christopher Persona, (Gior- 
llale, tom. xix.. p. 340-348,) and Raphael de Volaterra, (Huet, de 
Claris Interpretibus, p. 166,) who did not cven consult the !,IS. of the 
Vatican library, of which they were præfects, (Aleman. in Præfat. 
Anecdot.) 3. The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by Hoesche- 
lius of Augsburg, (Dictionnaire de Bayle, tom. ii. p. 782.) 4. The Paris 
edition was imperfectly executerl. by Claude )laltret, a Jesuit of Tou- 
louse, (in 1663,) far distant fro111 the Louvre press and the Vatican 
MS., Îrom which, however, he obtained some supplements. His prom- 
ised commentaries, &c., haye never appeared. The Agathias of Leyden 
(1594) has been wisely reprinted by the Paris editor, with the l.atin 
version of Bonayentura Yulcanius, a learned interpreter, (Huet, p. 
176.*) 
Ii Agathia., in Pl'æfat. p. 7, 8, 1. iy. p. 137. Evagrius, 1. iv. c. 12. 
, See likewise PIlotius, cod. lxiii. p. 65. 
16 ](úQQJI 1fwðda (says he, Præfat. ad 1. de Edificiis nE
; Y.TH"'l
n1lJ') is 
no more than lÜJ(!()v ncuð:a - a pun! In these five books, Procopiüs 
affects a Christian as well 2.8 a courtly style. _ 
17 l>rocopius discloses himself, (Præfat. ad Anecdot. c. 1, 2, 5,) and 
the anecdotes are rpckone(l as the ixth book by Suirlas, (tom. iii. p. 
186, edit. Kuster.) The silence of Evagrius is a poor objection. Ea- 
ronius (A. D. 548, No. 21) regrets the loss of this secret historv: it 
was then in the Vatican library, in his own custody, and was' first 
published sÏ:\.tcen years after his death, with the learned, but partial, 
notes of Nicholas Alemannus, (Lugd. 1623.) 
18 J u:itiuian an ass - the perfect likeness of Domitian - Anecdot. 


· Procopius forms 3. part of the new Byzantine collt'rtion under the 
,uperintendence of Dindorf. - :M. 
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less suHy the reputation, and detract from the credit, oî Pro.. 
copius: yet, after the venom of his malignity has been suffered 
to exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the most dis- 
graceful facts, some of which had been tenderly hinted in hi3 
public history, are,established by their internal evidence, or 
the authentic monuments of the times)!} * From these various 
materials, I shall now proceed to describe the reign of J ustiuiun, 
,\ hich will deserve and occupy an ample space. The present 
chapter will explain the elevation and character of Theodora., 
the factions of the circus, and the peaceful adn1inistration of 
the sovereign of the East. In the three succeeding ch:-.tpters, 
I shall relate the wars of Justinian, which achieved the con- 
quest of A frica and Itaìy; and I shall follow the victories of 
BeIisarius and Narses, without disguising the vanity of their 
triumphs, or the hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic 
heroes. The series of this and the follo\ving volume will ern- 
brace the jUI'lsprudence and theology of the emperor; the 
controversies and sects which still divide the Oriental church; 
the reforrnation of the Roman law which is obeyed or respected 
by the nations of lllodern Europe. 
I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Jus- 
tinian was to divide it with the woman WhOlll he loved, the 
famous Theodora,2o whose strange elevation cannot be ap- 


c. 8. - Theodora's lover
 drh-en from her bed by rival dæmons - her 
marriage foretold with a great dæmon - a monk saw the prince of 
the dæmOllf.:, instead of Justinian, on the throne - the sen-ants who 
watched beheld a face without features, a body walking without a 
head, &c., &c. Procopius declares his own and his friends' belief in 
these diabolical stories, (c. 12.) 
J9 
lontesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Décadence 
des H.QInains, c. xx.) gives credit to these anecdotes, as connected, 1. 
with the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the instability of J us- 
tinian's la-\vs. 
20 ,For the life and manners of the empress Theodora, see the Aneo- 


. The Anecdota of Procopius, compared with the former works of the 
same author, appear to me the basest and most disgraceful work in litera- 
ture. The wars, which he has described in the former volumes as glorious 
or n('cessary, are become unprùflt:Rble and wanton massacre!;; the buildings 
which he celehrated, as raised 
\) the immortal honor of the great emperor, 
alld his admirable queen, either as magnificent embellishments of the city, 
01" useful fortifications for the ùef('nce of the frontier, are become works of 
Hin prorligalit)' and useless ostentation. I doubt whether Gibbon has 
made sufficient allowance for the "malignity" of the Anecdota; at all 
events, the extreme and dis?,ustino- profligacy of Theodora's early life rests 
entirely on thi3 virulent libel - 
f. 
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ptauded a.s the triumph of female virtue. Under the reign 
of .A..nastasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by the 
green faction at Constantinople was intrusted to Acaciu5s, 11 
native of the Isle of Cyprus, who, frOlTI his employment, wa::, 
surnmned the lTIaster of the bears. This honorable office was 
given after his death to another candiJate, notwithstanding the 
diligence of his widow, who had already provided a husband and 
a successor. Acacius had left three daughters, Comito,21 THE. 
ODORA, and A.nastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed 
the age of seven years. On a solemn festival, these helpless 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indignant lTIother, in 
the garb of supp1iants, into the midst of the theatre: the green 
faction received them with contempt, the blues with compassion ; 
and this difference, which sunk deep into the Inind of Theodora, 
was felt long afterwards in the adlninistration of the empire. 
As they improved in age and beauty, the three sisters were 
successively devoted to tho public and private pleasures of the 
Byzantine people; and Theodora, after following Comito on 
the stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, 
was at length permitted to exercise her independent talents. 
She neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute; her 
skill was confined to the pantomilne arts; she excelled in 
buffoon characters, and as often as the cornedian swelled her 
cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous tone and gesture of 
the blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constan. 
tinople resounded with laughter and applause. The beauty 
of Theodora 22 was the subject of n10re flattering praise, and 
the source of more exquisite delight. Her features were del. 
icate and regular; her complexion, though sOlnewhat pale, 
was tinged with a natural color; every seosatÌon was instantly 
expressed by the vivacity of her eyes; her easy motions dis. 
played the graces of a slnall but elegant figure; and either love 
or adulation might proclaim, that painting and poetry were 
incapable of delineating the 111atchless excellence of her form. 


dotes; more especially c. 1-5, 9, 10-15, 16, 17, with the learned 
notes of Alemannus - a reference which is always implied. 
21 Comito was afterwards married to Sittas, duke of Armenia, the 
father, perhaps, at least she might be the mother, of the empress So- 
phia. Two nephews of Theodora may be the sons of Anastasia, (Ale. 
Inan. p. 30, 31.) 
:t:.! Her statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphyry column. 
See Procopi us, (de Edif. 1. i. c. 11,) who give
 her portrait in the An. 
ecdotes, tc. 10.) AleLllan. (p. 47) proluces one from a Uosa.ic at R
 
venuu, loa.Jel with pearl" and jewe1:!, and yet handsome. 
VOL. IV. 5 
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But thi!; forln was degraded hy the facility with which it Wu,.!] 
exposed to the public eye, aud prostituted to licentious desire. 
Her venal charms were abandoned to a pronliscuous crowd 
of citizens and strangers, of every rank, and of every pro- 
fession: the fortunate lover who had becn rr01niscd a night 
of enjoyment, was often drivC'n fr01n her bed by a stronger 
or more wealthy favorite; and whcn she passed through the 
streets, her presence was avoided by all who wished to escape 
either the seanùa} or the telnptation. The satirical historian 
has not blushed 23 to describe the naked scenes which Thco- 
dora was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre.
N After ex- 
haust.ing the arts of sensual pleasul'e,
j she most. ungratefully 
murmured against the parsimony of Nature; 26 but her 111lU- 
murs, her pleasures, and her arts, 111uSt be veiled in the ob- 
scurity of a learned language. After reigning for SOlTIC time, 
the delight and contenlpt of the capital, she condescended to 
accompany Ecebolus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the 
government of the African Penta polis. But this union waM 
frail and transient; Ecebolus soon rejected an expensive or 


:3 A fragment of the Anecdotes, (c. 9,) somewhat too n.aked, was 
suppressed by Alemannus, though extant in the Yatican '11S. ; nor 
has the defect been suppliÐd in the Paris or Venice editions. La 
Mothe Ie Vayer (tom. viii. p. 1.j5) gave the first hint of this curioU!
 
and genuine passage, (Jortin's Remarks, yol. iv. p. 366,) which he had 
received from Rome, and it has been since published in the :Menagi- 
ana (tom. ill. p. 25-1-259) with a Latin vel'sion. 
24 After the mention of a narrow gi:rdle, (as none could appear stark 
naked in the theatre,) Procopius thus -proceeds: ÙJ'U;lEllro)Y.IÙ't H iJl 
T4i fðLC<fU iJWfW. fY.UTO, (fJ,;n: ðJ T'J'EÇ . . . . y.eí8aç CXltT
 VnE!!
EJ1 T(ðJl 
alðolfòJ' ;
ð'71TOVJ'. âç ðl, or .7.,i1.'Ef;, o[ Èç TOVTO ncxQH1y.lI'CX(}."lt-OI Èrú, xaJ'OJ", 
TOl'Ç (}TÚf-l(J.(}(J! ;dJlJ"ðf! X(lrù ,UíLCJ' ÙJ'Úo
lhOl 
;(f8IuJ" I have heard that a 
learned prelate, now deceased, '\:'as fond of quoting this pas
age in 
conyersation. - 
26 Theodora surpassed the Crispa of AU80nius, (Epigram lxxi.,) 
who imitated the capitalis luxus of the females of 
 ola, See Quintil- 
inn Institut. viii. 6, and Torrentius ad Horat. Sermon. 1. i. sat. 2, Y. 
101. At n memorable supper, thirty slaves waited round the table; 
ten young men feasted with Theodora. Hpr charity was unÏl;ers(ll. 
Et )assata viri8, nccdum satiata, recessit. 
U OIl ðe xùY. "l'C1;JI T
U;)J' TQvln;
'
T()H' frncx::'o,i'ftJ] ÈJEy',iJ.u T
 l[1!(}EI, 
ðtJtTcpO
OI:,j/EJ'1j {in ði, 
LÌ. y.ai Thêuvç <<ttc
 Hf(!,:n(!oJ! 
 1'VJ! Eì.'ClL TQv;rci!ll. 
O;lOIÇ ('vna;, ElJ] y.cxi. Èy.l:íJ'
1 i(!Yltt:E0"8w. She wished for a fourth altar, 
on which she might pour libations to the god of lo,-e. 


. Gibbon should ha,.e remembered the axiom which he quotes in ar..oth(''f 
p\ace, 8celera ostcndi oportet dum þaniantnr abscondi flagitia. - M. 
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faithless concubine; she was reduced at Alexandria to ex- 
trpme distress; and in her laborious return to Constantinople, 
every city of the East admired and enjoyed the ÜÚr Cyprian, 
\\ ho;::;e merit appeal'ed to justify her descent fr011l the peculiar 
island of Venus. The vague comnlerce of Theodora, and 
the most detestable precautions, preserved her from the dan- 
ger which she feared; yet once, and once only, she becarne 
a mother. rrhe infant was saved and educated in A.rabia, by 
his father, who imparted to him on his death-bed, that he was 
the F:on of ai1 8lnpress. Filled with am bitious hopes, the un- 
::-iuspecting youth imlnediately hastened to the palace of Con- 
8tautinople, and was adll1itted to the presence of his mother. 
As he was never lTIOrc seen, even after the decease of Theo- 
dora, she deserves the foul inlputation of extinguishing with 
his life a secret so offensive to her Ilnperial virtue. 
In the 1110St abject state of her fortune and reputation, SJlne 
vision, either of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to The- 
odora the pleasbg assurance that she was destined to becon1e 
the spouse of a potent Inonarch. Conscious of her approach- 
ing greatness, she returned fr0111 Paphlagonia to. Constanti- 
nople; assmned, like a skilful actress, a iTIOre decent char- 
acter; relieved her poverty by the laudable industry of spin- 
ning wool; and affected a life of chastity and solitude in a 
small house, which she afterwards changed into a Inagnificent 
telnple. 
7 1-1er beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon 
attracted, captivat
d, and fixed, the patrician Justinian, who 
already reigned with absolute sway under the namE' of his 
uncle. Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a gift 
which she had so often lavished on the nleallest of mankind; 
perhaps she inf1arncd, at first by rnodest delays, and at last 
by sensual allurements, the desire
 of a lover, who, fronl 
nature or devotion, was addicted to long vigils and abste 
n1Ïous diet. \Vhen his first transports had subsided, she still 
111aintained the san1e ascendant over his mind, by the more 

olid n1erit of temper and understanding. Justinian delighted 
to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection; the trea.E- 
ures of the Ea.st were poured at her feet, and the nephew of 
Justin was detenllilled, perhaps by religious scruples, to be- 


27 Anonym. de Antiquitat. C. P. 1. iii. 132, in Banc1uri Imperium 
Orient. tom. i. p. 48. Ludewig (p. 15-1) argues sensibly that Theo- 
dora would not have immortalized a brothc1: but I apply t11Îs fact to 
h('1" sflcond and chaste'f re;;;id('n('c at C()n<;trtntjn()pl
. 
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stow on his concubine th.e sacred and legal character of' n 
wife. But the laws of Rome expressly prohibited the mar.. 
riage of a senator with any female who had been dishonored 
by a servile origin or theatrical profession: the empress 
Lllpicina, or Euphemia, a Barbarian of rustic rnanners, but 
of irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute for her 
niece; and even Vigilantia, the superstitious n10the1' of Jus- 
tinian, though she acknowledged the wit and beauty of The
 
odot'a, was seriously apprehensive, lest the levity and arro- 
gance of that artful paramour tnight corrupt the picty and 
happiness of her son. These obstacles \vere ren10ved hy the 
inflexible constancy of Justinian. Hc patiently expected the 
death of the empress; he despised the tears of his 1110ther, who 
SQon sunk under the wèight of her affliction; and a law was 
promulgated in the name of the emperor Justin, which abol- 
ished the rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious repent- 
ance (the words of the edict) \vas left open for the unhappy 
fen1ales who had prostituted their persons on the theatre, and 
they were pennitted to contract a legal union with the most 
illustrious ðf the R0l1mns. 28 This indulgence was speedily 
followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theodora; · 
her dignity was gradually exaltod with that of her lover; 
and, as soon as Justin had invested his nephew with the pur- 
ple, the patriarch of Constantinople placed the diaden1 on t.he 
heads of the emperor and empress of the East. But the 
usual honors which the severity of Ron1an manners had 
allowed to the \vives of princes, could not satisfy either the 
an1bition of Theodora or the fondness of Justinian. lIe 
seated her on the throne as an equal and independent col. 
league in the sovereignt.y of the empire, and an oath of alle- 
giance was im posed on t.he governors of the provinces in the 
joint nanles of Justinian and Theodora. 2 i> 'l"'he Eastern 


28 See the old law in Justinian's Code, (1. v. tit. v. leg. 7, tit. xxyii. 
leg. 1,) under tho years 336 and 4.54. Tho new edict (about the year 
521 or 522, Aleman. p. 38, 96) very awkwanUy repeals 110 more than 
the clause of mulieres 8cenicæ, libertinæ, tabernariæ. See the novels 
89 a..
d 117, and 11 Greek re;:;cript from Justinian to the bishops, (Ale- 
man. p. 41.) 
29 I 6'wear by the Father, &c., by the Yirgin :\Iary, by t
e .four G05- 
pels, quæ in manibus teneo, and by the Holy Archangels ..:,llChael and 
Gabriel, puram conscientiam germallumquc serYitiu
n 
e .servaturum, 
sacratissimis DDXN. Justiniano et ThcodOl"æ COllJUgl cJus, (Novell. 
viii. tit. 3.) \Y ould the oath have been binding in favol' of the 'widow i 
Communes tituli ('t trimllpru, &c., (A.h
man. p. 17) -is.) 
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world fell prostrate before the genius and fortune of the 
daughter of Acacius. The prostitute who, in the presence 
of innumerable spectators, had polluted the theatre of Con- 
stantinople, was adored as a queen in the S
l1ne city, by grave 
magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, and captive 
monarchs. 33 
Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved 
by the loss of chastity, will eagerly listen to all the invectives 
of private envy, or popular resentment, which have dissem- 
bled the virtues of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and 
condemned with rigor the venal or voluntary sins of the 
youthful harlot. From a motive of shame, or conternpt, she 
often declined the servile homage of the multitude, escaped 
from the odious light of the capital, and passed the greatest 
part of the year in the palaces and gardens which were 
pleasantly seated on the sea-coast of the Propontis and the 
Bosphorus. Her private hours were devoted to the prudent 
as well as grateful care of her beauty, the luxury of the bath 
and table
 and the long slunlber of the evening and the morn- 
1ng. Her secret apartments were occupied by the favorite 
women and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she in- 
tjulged 80t the expense Ðf justice; the most illustrious person- 
ages of the state were crowded into a dark and sultry ante- 
chamber, and when at last, after tedious attendance, they 
were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her hlllnor might suggest, the silent arrogance of an em- 
press, or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapaciolls 
avarice to accumulate an immense treasure, nlay be excused 
by the apprehension of her husband's death, which could 
leave no alternative between ruin and thc throne; and fear 
as well as ambition might exasperate Theodora against two 
generals, who, during the nlalady of the elllperOr, had rashly 
declared that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the 
choice of the capital. But the reproach of cruelty, so re- 
pugnant even to hCl' softer vices, has left an indelible stain on 
the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies obse:ved, 
.and zealously reported, every action, or word, or look, inju. 
rious to their royal n1Ïstress. \Vhornscever they aceused 


30 "Let greatness own her, and she's mean no more," &c. 
Without 'Varburt0u's critical telescope, I should never have seen, in 
this general picture of tl'iumpha
1t vice, any pcr:::on..ù allusion to 
Theodora. 


5- 
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were cast into her peculiar prisons,31 inaccessible to the inqui. 
ries of justice; and it W[1S rumored, that the torture of the 
rack, or scourgE', had been inHtcted in the presence of the 
fen1ale tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer or of pity.32 
Some of these unhappy victin
 peri
hed in deep, unwhole- 
some dungeons, while others were permitted, after the loss 
of their limbs, their reason, or their fortunes, to appear in the 
\vorId, the livmg Inonuments of her vengeance, which was 
commonly extended to the children of those whom she had 
suspected or injured. The senator or bishop, whose death or 
exile Theodora had pronounced, ,vas delivered to a trusty 
n1essenger, and his diligence ,vas quickened by a lncnace 
from her own Inollth. " If you fail in the execution of my 
commands, I swear by Him who liveth forever, that your skin 
shall be flayed from your body." 33 
If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, 
her exemplary devotion Inight have atoned, in the opinion of 
her conternporaries, for pride, avaricE', and cruelty. But, if 
she employed her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of 
the emperor, the present age will allow some merit to her re- 
ligion, and much indulgence to her speculative errors. 34 The 
nanle of Theodora was introduceå,-with equal honor, in all 
the pious and charitable foundations of. Justinian; and the 
most benevolent institution of his reign may be ascribed to 
the sYlnpathy of the empress for her less fortunate sisters, 
who had been seduced or compelled to embrace the trade of 
prostitution. A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
was converted into a stately and spacious n10nastery, and a 
liberal Inaintenance was assigned to five hundred women, 
who had been collected from the streets and brothels of Con- 
stantinople. In this ,::'fe and holy retreat, they were devoted 
to perpetual confinen1ent; and the despair of SOlne, who 
ihrew themselves headlong into the sea, was lost in the grati- 


31 Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus, (Anecdot. c. 4,) were u1J.df'! 
'"
e palace. Darkness i" propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise fa 
.. Ol"able to calumny and fiction. 
032 A more jocular 'whlpping 'Was inflictcd on Saturninus, for prc- 
I! '-_ming to say that hi:.-; wife, a favorite of the em1>ress, had not been 
i. imd 
TC!'ITI}::, (
\..nccdot. c. 17.) 
)3 Pcr vive:..:..tem in sæcula excoriari te faciam. Ana
tasius de Yitis 
} nt. Roman. in Yigilio, p. 40. 
4 Ludewig, p. 161-166. I giye hi!n :red
t for the chaJ":.table 
a1 "mpt. althou3 h lie hath not lUuch chanty III Ius temper. 
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tude of the p",
nitents, who had been delivered from sin and 
misery by their generous benefactress. 35 The prudence of 
Theodora is celebrated by Justinian himself; and his laws 
are attributed to the sage counsels of his n10st reverend wife, 
whom he had :received as the gift of the Deity.3ô Her cour- 
age was displayed amidst the tU111ult of the people and the 
terrors of the court. Her chastity, from the lTIOment of her 
union with Justinian, is founded on the silence of her impla- 
cable enemies; and although the daughter of Acacius might 
be satiated with love, yet some applause is due to the firm- 
ness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habit to 
the stronger sense either of duty or interest.. The wishes 
and prayers of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of 
a lawful son, and she buried an infant daughter, the sole off- 
spring of her J11arriage. 37 Notwithstanding this disappoint- 
lnent, her d0111inion was perll1anent and absolute; she pre- 
served, by art or merit, the affections of Justinian; and their 
seeming dissensions were always fatal to the courtiers who · 
believed thCll1 to be sincere. Perhaps her health had been 
impaired by the licentiousness of her youth; but it was always 
delicate, and she was directeò by her physicians to use the 
Pythian. warm Laths. In this journey, the empress was fol. 
lowed by the Prætorian præfcct, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand 
nttenda.nts: the highYvays were repaired at her approach; a 
palace was erected for her rece})tion; and as she passed 
through Bithynia, she distributed liberal ah11s to the churches, 
the monasteries, and the hospitals, that they rnight implore 
I-leaven for the restoration of her health. 38 .A.t length, in the 
twenty-fourth year of her l11arriage, and the twenty-second 
of her reign, 
he was consumed by a cancer; 39 and the irrep- 


J:. Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17) with the EdificCM (1. i. c. 9)
- 
how differently may the same fa.ct be sta.ted! John !\-lalala (tom. li. 
p. 174:, 17[;) 0 hserves, tha.t on this, or a similar occasion, she I:cleatled 
Elnd clothed the girls whom she had pu.rchased from the stews at fivQ 
2LUrei apiece. 
. 
6 Nove!. vÍ1i. 1. An allusion to Theodora. IIer enemies read the 
Ilame Dæmonoclora, (Aleman. p. 66.) 
31 St. Sabas refused to pray for a BOll of Theodora, lest he should 
proyc a heretic worse than 
\.llastasius himself, (Cyril in Vito 
t. Sabæ. 
f:.pu.d Alehlau. p. 70, 109.) 
31:1 See John 
ialala, tom. it p. 174. Theophanes. p. 158. Proco.. 
pius de Edific. 1. v. c. 3. 
Jp. Thcod0m ChRlcf'ò.onenéÎs r.;
'nodi inimica c
m('eri'3 r1Rgå toto Cr.ß' 
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arable loss was deplored by her husband, 'who, in the roorr 
of a theatrical prostitute, might have selected the purest tll1(\ 
.,oost noble virgin of the East. 40 
II. A Inaterial difference may be obseryed in the gall1eS oí 
antiquity: the Inost eminent of the Greeks were actors, the 
Rornans were Inerely spectators. The Olympic stadium '\-a
 
open to wealth, merit, and ambition; and if the candidatet 

ould depend on their personal skill and activity, they migh 4 
pursue the footsteps of Diomede and :Menelaus, and conùuct 
their own horses in the rapid career. 41 . Ten, twenty, fort}' 
chariots were allowed to start at the same instant; a crown 
of leaves was the reward of the victor; and his fmne, with 
that of his family and country, was chanted in lyric strains 
l110re durable than nlonuments of brass and marble. But a 
senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would 
have bi ushed to expose his person or his horses in the circus 
of Rome. The games were exhibited at the expense of the 
republic, the magistrates, or the emperors: but the reins 
were abandoned to servile hands; and if the profits of a 
favorite charioteer sometin1es exceeded those of an advocate, 
thc..:y must be considered as the effects of popular extrava- 
gance, and the high wages of a disgraceful profession. The 
race, in its first institution, was a simple contest of two chari- 
cts, whose drivers were distir
uished by wh.ite and red liv- 
eries: two additional colors a light green, and a cærulean 
bille, were afterwards introduced; and, as the races were re- 
peated twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in 
the saIne day to the pOll1p of the circus. The four jactions 
soon acquired a legal establishment, and a mysterious origin, 


pore perfusa vitam prodigiose fillivit, (Victor Tununensis in Chron.) 
On such occasions, an Ol"thodox mind is steeled against pity. Aleman- 
nus (p. 12, 13) understands the u
(1itJv,
 i
u'''LI:811 of Theophanes as civil 
language, which does not imply either piety or repentance; yet two 
years after her death, St. Theodora is celebrated by Paul Silentiarius, 
(in proem. v. 58-62.) 
4U As she per;;ccuted the popes, and rejected a council, Baronius 
exhausts the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, &c. ; after which he has 
recourS{) to his infernal dictionary: civis infcrni - alumna ch:emonum 
.- satanico a
itata spiritû - æstro l)crcita diabolico, &c., &c., (A. D. 
6,18, No. 2,1.) 
41 Read and feel the xxiic1 book of thc IIiad, a living picture of 
manners, passions, and the whole form, and spirit of the chariot race. 
\Yest's Dis
ertation on the Olympic Gamcs (sect. xii.-x.'di.) afl'o,.rJ. 

1.\: ch curious and authcntic information. 
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and thcu' fanciful colors were derived from the vm'ious ap- 
pearances of ll3.ture in the four seasons of the year; the red 
dOfrs
ar of summer, the snows of winter, the dee p shades of 
o 
autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the sprillg,42 Another 
interpt'ctation pt'eferred the elen1ents to tne sedsons, and the 

tnli!gle of the green and blue w.as supposed to represent the 
conflict of the cJ.rth and sea, Theil' respective victories an- 
nounced eithel' a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigatioll, 
and the hostility of the busbandmen and mariner::) was some- 
what less absurd tijan the blind ardor of the ROlnan people, 
who devo!ed their lives and fortunes to the color which they 
had espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged by the 
wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vitelli us. 
Venls, Commodus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled 
in the blue or green factions of the circus: they frequented 
their stables, applauded their favorites, chastised their antago- 
nis:s, and deserved the esteem of the populace, by the natu- 
ral or affected ill1itation of their Ilmml'ers. '1'he bloody and 
tumultuous contest continued to disturb the public festivity, 
till the last age of the spectacles of Rome; and Theodoric, 
from a motive of ju
tice or affection, interposed his authority 
to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a 
patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction 
of the circus. 4 :i 
Constantinople adopt.ed the foìlies, though not the virtues, 
of ancient Rome; and the same factions which had agitated 
the circus, raged with rcdoublcd fury in the hippodro111e. 
Under the rcign of .Anastasius
 this popular frenzy was inflamcd 
by religious zeal; and the gt'eC'lJs, who had treacherously 
concealcd stoncs and daggers undcr baskcts oÎ fruit, mas- 
sacred. at a solenln festival, three thousand of thcir blue 
adver
aries.44 From the capital, this pestilence was difïused 


. 


.u The four color
, (tl
a.fi, rU8salt, prrzsÙÛ, VClu!ti, r('pre
,ent the four 
scasons, according to Cassiodorus, (Var. iii. ,)1,) who lavishes much 
wit and eloq uenee on this theatrical mystery. Of these colors, the 
three first may be fairly translated white, red, and green. VeJlctlls is 
explained by cæ,'ulclts, a word vm:ious and vague : it is properly the 
sky reflected in the sea; but custom and convenience may allow bllt8 
as fin equivalent, (Robert. Stephan. sub voce. Spence's Polymetis, 
p. 2:!8.) ,. 
43 See 01luphriuo;; Palwinius de I...udis CirCell'"iibus, 1. i. c, 10, 11 ; 
the xviith .Annotation on ,Ma
cou's Hi:;tory of the Germans j an,d 
Aleman. ad c. vii. 
-14 )1a.rccllin, ill Clu-on. p. 47, IWttead of the vulgar word 't'eJlcta, 
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intr 
he provinces and cities of the East, and the sportÏ\ e dis. 
ti,w(on of two colors produced two s!rong and irrcconciL.ble 
facti '115, which shook the fOUl.dations of a feebie govern- 
rnen' 45 The popular dissensiolls, founded on the most scrious 
inter st, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy 
of th's wanton discord, which invaded the peace of fanâlies, 
divi(kd friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, 
thour'1 seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclinations 
of thr-ir lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their husbands. 
Ever:. law, either human or divine, was tJalnpled undér foot, 
and a..., long as the party was successful, its deluded fo110\ver8 
apr ea - ed careless of private distress or public calamity. The 
Iicens...., without the freedom, of democracy, was revived at 
Antior b and Constantinople, and the support of a faction be. 
came TIecessary to every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical 
honorr-, A secret attachment to the family or sect of Anas. 
tasius "Vas imputed to the greens; the blues were zealously 
elevote" to the cause of orthodoxy and J ustinian,46 and their 
gratefl-\ patron protected, above five years, the disorders of 
a fa.ctirn, whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the 
spnate f and the capitals of the East. Insolent with royal 
favor, t'1e blues affected to strike terror by a peculiar and 
Barbar
 
 dress, the long hair of the Huns, their close sleeves 
and am,le garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In 
the day they concealed their two-edged poniards, but in the 
night tt-
y boldly assembled in anns, and in nUlnerous bands, 
prepare
 for every act of violence and rapine. Their aelver. 
saries 01' the green faction, or evc>n inofiènsive citizens, were 
c;tripped and often murdered by these nocturnal robbers, and 
It becarr<) dangerous to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or 
to appe?'" at a latc hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. 
A darinr spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the 


he U3es tf -e more exqubitc terms of cærulea and ('æreali8. Baronius 
(A. D. 501. No.4, 5,6) is satisfied that the blues were orthodox; but 
Tillemont ts angry at the supposition, and will not llilow any martJrE:I 
in a playh.t.'mse, (Hi!:!t. des Emp. tom. yi. p. 5.j4.) 
4
 See rrocopius, (Persico 1. i. c. 21.) III describing the "ices of the 
factions and of the government, the public, is not more favorfl ble tr...nn 
the secret, :historian. Aleman. (p.2ô) has quoted a fine passage from 
GrC'goi"Y Nuzian7.en, which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 
46 The IHlrtiality of Justinian for the hlues (Anecdot. C. 7) is at- 
t.csteù b
' 
vagrius, (lIist. Eccles. 1. i\T. c. 32,) John 1'131a1a, (tom. ii. 
r. 13'3. 11
,) eS11ccÜù1y for Antioch; and Th(,oI>1ume
, (p. 142.) 
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6afeguard of private houses; and fire was employed to facili- 
tate the attack, or to conceal the crimes of these factious 
rioters. No place was safe or sacred frOlH their depreda- 
tions; to gratify either avarice or revenge, they profusely 
spilt the blood of the innocent; churches and altars were 
polluted by atrocious 111urders; and it was the boast of the 
assassins, that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of tooir dagger. The dissolute 
youth of Constantinople adopted the blllC livery of disorder; 
the laws were silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed: 
creditors were compelled to resign their obligations; judges 
to reverse their sentence; 111asters to enfranchise their slaves; 
fathers to supply the extravagance of their children; noble 
nl3.trons were prostituted to the lust of their servants; beauti- 
ful boys were torn from the arms of their parents; and wives, 
unless they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished in 
the presence of their husbands. 47 TI}e despair of the greens, 
who were persecuted by their enCluies, and deserted by the 
lnagistrates, assumed the privilege of defence, perhaps of 
retaliation; but those who survived the cOlnbat were dragged 
to execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods 
and caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from whence 
they were expelled. Those ministers of justice who had 
courage to punish the crimes, and to brave the resentment, of 
the Llues, became the victilllS of their indiscreet zeal; a 
præfect of Constantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre, 
a count of the East was ignOlniniously whipped, and a gov- 
ernor of Cilicia was hanged, by the order of 1'heodora, on the 
tomb of two assassins whom he had condemned for the mur- 
der of his groom, and a daring attack upon his own life. 48 
An aspiring candidate may he tempted to build his greatness 
on the public confusion, but it is the interest as well as duty 
of a sovereign to maintain thp, authority of the laws. The 
first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, and some- 
times executed, announced his firn1 resolution to support the 


47 A 'wifc, (says Procopius,) who was seized and almost l'avished b} 
0. blue-coat, threw herself into the Bosphorus. The bishops of tho 
second Syria (Aleman. p. 26) deplore a similar 6uicide, the guilt or 
glory of female chastity, and name the heroine. 
413 The doubtful credit of Procopiu
 (.A.llCcùot. c. 17) i8 supported 
by the less partial Evagrius, who confirms the fact, and specifies the 
names. The tragic fate of the præfect of Constantinople is related 
by Jr>hn 
!alah) (tom. ii. p. lag,) 
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innocent, and to chastise the guilty, of e\yery denominntiOil 
and color. Yet the balance of justice was still inclined in 
favor of the blue faction, by the secret afIect,on, the hat-its, 
Sind the fears of the emperm'; }Üs equity, after an apparent 

truggle, submitted, without reluctance, to the implacable 
passions of Theodm'a, and the en1pj'eSS nevcr forgot, or for- 
ga ve, the injuries of the comedian. 1\.t the accession of the 
lounger Justin, the proclamation of equal and rigorous justice 
mdirectly condemned the partiality of the former reig
1. "Ye 
blues, Justinian is no more! ye greens, he is stilJ alive! " 4
 
A sedition, which hhnost laid Constantinople in ashes, was 
excited by the n1utual hatred and mornentary reconciliation of 
the two factions. In the fifth year of his reign, Justinian cele. 
brated the festival of the ides of January: the galTICS were inces- 
santly disturbcd by the clau1orous discontent of the grecns: 
till the twenty-second race, thc clnpcl'or lnaintain
d his silent 
gravity; at length, yielding to his impatience, he condescended 
to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a crier, the 
rnost singular dialogue 50 that ever passed behveen a prince 
and his subjects. Their first complaints were rcspectfu
 and 
modest; they accused the s\1bordinate ministers of oppres- 
sion, and prociaimed their wishes for the long life and victory 
of the emperor. "Be patient and attentive, ye insolent rail- 
ers! " exclaÏtned J llstinian; "be mute, ye Jews, Smnaritans, 
and l\lanichæans!" The greens still attel11pted to awaken his 
compassion. " \Ve are poor, we are innocent, we are injured, 
we dare not pass through the streets: a general persecution 
is exercised against óur name and color. Let us die, 0 en1- 
perot'! but let us die by your command, and for your ser- 
vice!" But the repetition of partial and passionate inYective
 
degraded, in their eyes, the H1öjcsty of the purple: they re- 
nounced allegiance to tbe prince who refused justice to his 
people; lamented that the father of Justinian had been born; 
and branded his son with the opprobrious names of a horni. 


4Y 
ee John :\Ialala. (tom. ü. p. 147 j) 'yet he owns that Justinian 
was attached to the blues. The seeming discord of the emperor Rnd 
Th
oùora is, perhaps, viewed with too much jealousy and le1illement 
by. Procopius, (Anecdot. c. 10.) See Aleman. I)ræfat. p. 6. 
..J This dialogue, which Theopham:.g hr.s preserveù, exhibits th
 
popular lr:ll
ua
e, as well as the manncr
, of Constantinople, in the 
v
th century. 'Their Greek is mingled with man y stl'ange and bm:- 
barous w01'ds, f01' ,,,hich Dncangc cannot ßlwa
's find a llle:mi.ng or 
etymology. 
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ci(le, an aS9, and a pCl:iurec1 tYl'ant. " Do you despise yotn 
lives? " cl:ied the indign:ll1t momHcÌ1 : the blues rose with fury 
from theil' seats; theil' hostile clamors thundered i-n the hip- 
podrome: and their adversaries, Jeserting the unequal contest, 
spread terror and desp:J.ir through the streets of Constantino- 
ple. At this dangerous moment, seven notorious assassins of 
both factions, who had been conrlemned by the præfect, were. 
carried l'ounù the city, and afrerwards transported to the place 
of execution in the' suburb of Pera. Fa!}r were immeJiately 
beheaded; a fifth was hanged: but when the same punish- 
ment was innicted on the rCl11J.ining two, the rope broke, they 
fell alive to the ground, the pop'Jlace applauded their escape, 
and the monks of St. Conon, issuing fl'om the neighboring 
convent, conveyed them in a b:,xl.Ì to the sanctuary of the 
c.hurch.5 1 As one of these criminals was <Ñ \,::e blue, and the 
other of the green livery, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the ingratitude of 
their patron; and a short truce was concluded till they had de- 
livered their prisoners, and satisfi--:d their revenge. The palace 
of the præfect, who withstood the seditious torrent, \vas instantly 
burnt, his olficers and guards were massacred, the prisons were 
forced open, and freedom was restored to those who could only 
use it for the public destruction. A military force, which had 
been despatched to the aid of the civil magistrate, was fierce- 
ly encountered by an armeù multitude, whose numbers and 
bolùness continually increased; and the Heruli, the wildest 
Bd.rbm!iann in the service of the empire
 overturned the priests 
and their relics, which, from a pious motive, had been rashly in- 
tm'posed to separate the bloödy conflict. The tumult was ex- 
asperated by this sacrilege, the people fought with enthusiasm 
in the cause of God; the women, fr0111 the roofs and wiudows, 

howered stones on the heads of the soldiers, who darted fire- 
hnmc1s against the how:;es; and the various li
unes, which h:.\d 
been kindled by the hands of citizens åml stranf!;ers, spread 
without control over the face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedraL of 
t. Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus 
a part of the palace, from the first entrance to the altar of 
.M,lrs, and the long portico from the palace to the forum of 
Constantiile : a large hmmi
t.ll, with the sick pûtients, was con.. 
sumed; nmny churches and statcly edifices were destroyed," 


51 See this church ancl monastery in DucfingE:', C. P. ChIistiana, 1. b 
p. 182. 
VOL. IV. 6 
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and an in-.mense treasure of gold and silvcr was eíther melted 
or lost. From such sceneg of horror and distress, thc wise 
anù wealthy citizens escaped over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic 
side; and during five days Constantinople was abandoned to 
the f
ìctions, whose watchword, N IKA, vanquish! has given a 
name to this n1ernora ble sedition.5 2 
As long as the factions were òivided, the triumphant biues, 
and desponding greens, appeared to behold witb the same 
indifference the disorders of the state. They agree<i to cen- 
sure the corrupt management of justice and the finance; and 
the two responsible 111inisters, the artful Tribonian, and the 
rapacious John of Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the 
authors of the public misery. The peaceful 111urmurs of 
the people would have been disregarded: they were heard 
with respect when the city was in flames; the quæstor, and 
the præfect, were instantly removed, and their offices ,vere 
filled by two senators of blan1eless integrity. After this pop- 
ular concession, Justinian procf'eded to the hippodrome to 
confess his own errors, and to accept the repentance of his 
grateful subjects; but they distrusted his assurances, though 
solemn1y pronounced in the presence of the holy Gospel
 ; 
and the emperor, alarrned by their distrust, retreated with pre- 
cipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. The obstinacy 
of the tumult was now imputed to a secret and ambiti9uS con- 
spiracy, and a suspicion was entertained, that the insurgent5, 
Inore especially the green faction, had been supplied with 
arms and money by Hypatius and Pompey, two patricians, 
who could neither forget with honor, nor renlember with 
safety, that they were the nephews of the ernperor Anastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the jealou5 
levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal servants be- 
fore the throne; and, during five days of the tumult, they were 
detainer! as important hostages; till at length, the fears of 
Justinian prevailing over his prudence, he 'Tiewed the two 
hr\Jthers in the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly 

ommanded them to depart from the palace. After a fruitless 
lDpresentation, that obedience might lead to invo]untary trea- 
son, they retired to their houses, and in the morning of tho 
sixth day, Hypatius was surrounded and Eeized by the people, 


52 The history of the Ni.'ta sedition is ex.tracted from 1Iarcellinu8, 
(in Chron..) Procopius, (Pcr:;ic. 1. i. c. 26,) John 1Ilalala, (tom. ii. 
p. 213-'H8,) Chron. Paschal., (p. 336-340,) Theophalles, (Chron("\. 
gt"srh, p. 164--158,) and Zonara
, (1. xi \T. p. 61-63.) 
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who, rcgardless of his virtuous resistance, and the tears of hig 
wife, tran
ported their faxorite to the forum of Constantine, 
and instead of a diadem, placed a rIch coUar on his head. If 
the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the merit of his delay, 
had complied with the advice of his senate, anll urged the 
fury of the multitude, their first irresistible efiòrt Inight have I 
oppressed or expelled his trembling competitor. The Byzan- 
tine palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea; vesse.ls 
lay ready at the garden stairs; and a secret resolution was 
already formed, to convey the emperor with his family and 
t
'easures to a sa.fe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 
Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from 
the theatre had not renounced the tilTIidity, as well as the 
virtues, of her sex. In the midst of a council, where Belisa- 
rius was present, Theodora alone displayed the spirit of a 
hero; and she alone, without apprehending his future hatred, 
could save the emperor fron1 the Î1nminent danger, and his 
unworthy fears. "If flight," said the consort of Justinian, 
" were the only me3ns of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. 
Death is the condition of our birth; but they who have reigned 
should never survive the loss of dignity and dominion. I 
implore Heaven, that I may never be seen, not a day, without 
my diadem and purple; that I rnay no longer behold the 
light, when I cease to be saluted with the name of queen. If 
you resolve, 0 Cæsar! to fly, you have treasures; behold the 
sea, you have ships; but trcn1ble lest the desire of life should 
expose you to wretched exile and ignominious death. For 
my own part, I adhere to the Inaxin1 of antiquity, that the 
throne is a glorious sepulchre." The firrnness of a WOlnan 
restored the courage to deliberate auu act, and courago soon 
discovers the resources of the most desperate 
ituation. It 
wa.s an easy and a decisive measure to revive the anin10stty 
of the factions; the bI ues were astonished at their own guil t 
and folly, that a trifling injury should provoke them to con- 
Rpirc with their implacable enemies against a gracious and 
liberal benefactor; they again proclainlCd the Inajesty of J us- 
hnian; and the greens, \\ ith their upstart emperor, were left 
alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of the guards was 
doubtful; but the n1ilital'Y force of Justinian consi'3ted in three 
thousand veterans, who had been trained to valor and disci- 
pline in the Per
ian and Illyrian wars. U ndeI' the command 
of Belis:.lrius and :Munò.us, they silently marched in two divis 
ions froITl the palace, forced tÞeir obscure way through nar- 
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row passages, expiring flames, anrl falling editìces, and burst 
open at the same moment the two opposite gates of the hIp 
podrome. In this narro\v space, the di::;orderly and affrighted 
erowd was incapable of resisting on either side a firm and 
regular attack; the blues signalized the fury of their r('pent- 
ance; and it is computed, that above thirty thousand per- 
sons were slain in the merciless and promiscuous carnage of 
the day. Hypatius was dmgged from his throne, and con- 
ducted, with his brother Pompey, to the feet of the ell1peror: 
thp.y implored his clemency; but their crime was manifest, 
their innocence unc'ertain
 and Justinian had been too much 
tert'ified to fot'give. The next morning the two nephews of 
Anastasius, with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of patrician 
or consular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers; 
their bodies were thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, and 
their fortune
 confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con- 
demned, during several years, to a mournful silence: with 
the restoration of the games, the same disorders revived; 
and the blue and green factions continued to afflict tbe reign 
of Justinian, .and to disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern 
empire,53 
111. That ell1pire, after Rome was barbarous, still embraced 
the nations whom she had conquered beyond the Adriatic, and 
as far as the frontiers of Æthiopia and Persia. Justinian 
reigned over sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and 
thirty-five cities; 54 his dominions were blessed by nature 
with the advantages of soil, situation, and clill1ate: and the 
improvements of human art had heen perpetually diffused 
along the coast of the l\Iediterrallean and the banks of the 
Nile from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. .Abraham 55 
had been relie\ ed by the well-lulown plenty of Egypt; the 
same country, a small and populous tract, was still'capable 


S3 l\Iarcellinus says in general terms, innumeris populis in circo 
trueidatis. Procopius numbers 30,000 victim:;: and the 35,000 of 
Theophanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zonaras. Such 
is !he usual progress of exagóeration. 
;)4 HiCl'oeles, a contemporary of Jlì.stinian, composed his 
l:J'ð
Xp.o;t 
(Iti.llerari
, p. 631,) or review of the eastern rroyiures and cities, b()- 
fore the year 535, (\',T esseling, in Præfat. and Not. ad p. 623, &c.) 
[);) See the Book of GeucsÎs (xü. 10) and the administration of 
Joseph. Thf7 :mnals of the Grecks and Ilebrev..s agree in the early 
arts and plenty of Eg-ypt: but this antiquitJ suppo
es a long series of 
improvoment; and \Varburton, who is almof;t stitled by the Hebrew, 
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of export mg, each year, two hundred and slxty thonsand 
qmHlers of \V
1eat for the use of Constantinople; ."'1:, and the 
capital of Justinian was supplied with the rr::anufactures of 
Sid on, fiftecn centuries after they had been celebrated in the 
poems of Homer. S7 rrhe annual powers of vegetation, instead 
of being exhausted by two thousand harvests, \vere rene\\ ed 
and invigorated by skilful husoandry, rich lnanure, and sea.. 
sonable repose. The breed of domestic animals was infinitely 
nlultiplied. Plantations, buildings, and the instruments of 
labor and luxury, which are more durab!e than the term 
of human life, were accumulated by the care of successive 
generations. Tradition preserved, and experience simplified, 
the humble practice of the arts: society was enriched by the 
division of labor and the facility of exchange; and evcl'y 
Roman was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by the industry of 
a thousand hands. The invention of the loom and distaff has 
been piously ascribed to the gods. In every age, a variety 
of animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, 
cotton, and at length silk, have been skilfully manufactured 
to hide or adorn the human body; they were stained with 
an infusion of perrnanent coiol"::;; and the peneil wns sn
cess- 
fully elnployed to improve the labors of the 100m. In the 
choice of those colors:: 8 which imitate the beauties of nature, 


call':> aloud for the Samarita!l, ChronoloJY, (Divine Le
ation, vol. iii. 
p. 29, &c.) · 
66 Eight millions of Roman modii, beside'! a contribution of 80,000 
aurei for the expensei of water-carria
e, from which the subject was 

raciousìy excused. See the 13th Edict of Justinian: the numbers 
are checkecl and verified by the agreement of the G reek and Latin 
texts. 
S7 Homer's Iliad, vi. 289. These veils, nÉJÛOl llCi,lInolzÎ).ol, were nH.
 
work of the Sidonian women. But this passage is more honorable to 
the manufactures than to the navigation of I->hænicia, from whenco 
they had been imported to Troy ill Phrygian bottoms. 
b3 See in Ovid (de Arte A.mandi, iii. 269, &c.) a poetical list of 
twelve colors borrowed ii"om flowers, the elements, &('. .But it is 
almost impossible to discriminate by. worJ.s all thll nice and various 
shades both of art and nature, 


· The recent extraordinary di'icon'ries in Egyptian antiquitiøs stroT1p-ly 
confirm the high notion of the early Eg-yptian ch"ilization, and j"'l},eratiyeh. 
demand a longer period for their dC', t-'lopment. As to the COml1l0Il Hebr(',ÿ 
chronolog-y, as fill' as such a subject is capable of den1onstration, it appC'ar;; 
to me to have beC'n framed, with a particular vie,,', hy the Jews of Tiberias. 
It wa.s not the ehronolo
y of the S.unarit:\lls, llJt th.tt of the LXX., not 
that of J oselJL.us, not that of St. Paul. - U. 
fit 
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the freedom of taste and fashion was indulged; but the deep 
purple 59 which the Phænicians extracted from a shell-fish, 
\vas restrained to the sacred person and palace of the em- 
peror; and the penalties of treason were denounceù against 
the ambitious 
ubjects who dared to usurp the prerogati\ e of 
the throne,öù 
I need not explain that silk 61 is originally spun from the 
bowel::; of a caterpillar, and that it COlllposes the golden tOlnb, 
fron1 whence a worm enlerges in the forll1 of a butterfly. Till 
the reign of Justinian, the silk-wonns who feed on the leaves 
of the white rnulberry-tree were confined to China; those of 
the pine, the oak, and the ash, were comlnon in the forests 
Loth of l\sia and .Europe; but as their education is more 
difficult, anù their produce lnore uncertain, they were gen- 
erally neglectèd, except in the little island of Ceos, near the 
coast of Attica. A thin gauze was procured from their webs, 
and this Cean Inanufacture, the invcntion of a WOInan, for 
female use, was long admired both in the East and at Ronle. 
"\Vhatcver suspicions may be raised by the garments of the 
1.Iedes and Assyrians, Virgil is the nlost ancient \\-Titer, who 
expressl y mentions the soft wool which ,vas cOInbed fron1 the 
trees of the Seres or Chinese; G2 and this natural error, less 


59 By the discoyeryof cochineal, &c., we far surpass the colors of 
antiquity. Their royal purple had a strong smell. and a dark cast as 
deep as bull's blood- obscuritas rubens, (says Çassiodcrus, Yare 1, 2,) 
I1igredo sag-uinea. The president Goguet (Origine des Loix et des 
Arts, part ü. 1. ii. c. 2, p. 184-216) will amuse and satisfy the reader. 
I doubt whether his book, especially in England, is llS well known as 
it deserves to be. 
60 Historical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally intro- 
duced, and many nlOre might have been added; but"the arbitrary acts 
of despotism 'were justified by the sober and general declarations of 
Jay;, (Cod'So Theodosian. 1. x. tit. 21, leg. 3. Codex Justinian. 1. xi. 
tit. 8, leg. 6.) An inglorious permission, and necessary l'estrictioll, 
was applied to the minuE, the female dancers, (Cod. Th.eodos.l. xv. tit. 
7, leg. 11.) . 
61 In the history of insects (far more 'wonderful than Ovid's :Meta- 
morpho::>es) the silk-worm holds a conspicuous place. The bombyx 
of the Isle of Ceos, as described by Pliny, (I-list. Katur. xi. 26, '27, 
with the notes of the two learned Jesuitg, Hardouln and lJrotier,) may 
be illustrat{'d by a similar species in China, (!\Iémoires sur Ie::; ChillOis, 
tom. ii. p. 575-598;) but our "ilk-worm, as well, as the white mul- 
bern'-tree, "..ere unknown to Theophra
tus and :Plmy. 
62" Georgie. ii. l:H. Scriea quando vcnerint in usum pìanissime non 
"do: I:m:,pieor tamell ill. Julü Cæsaris ævo, nam ante non invenio, sa)'8 
Jl1StU
 Lip6!U3 t (ExCUr&U8 i. ad Tacit. Anllr
l. Ü. 3Z.) Sf>(' Diol1 Cu;;- 
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rnarvel10us than the truth, was slowly corrected by the knowl- 
edge of a valuable insect, the first artificer of the luxury of 
nations. That rate and elegant luxury was censured, in the 
reign of Tiberius, by the gravest of the Rornans; and Pliny, 
in affected though forcible language, has condemned the 
thirst of gain, which explores the last confines of the earth, 
for the pernicious purpose of exposing to the public eye naked 
draperies and transparent matrons. 63 '* A dl"ess which showed 
the turn of the lin1us, and color óf the skin, might gratify 
vanity, or provoke desire; the silks which had been closely 
woven in China were sometimes unravelled by the Phænician 
women, and the precious materials were multiplied by a looser 
texture, and the intermixture of linen threads,64 'fwo hun- 
d red years after the age of Pliny, the use of pure, or even of 
lllixed silks, was confined to the female sex, till the opulent 
citizens of ROlne and the provinces were insensibly fmniliar- 
ized with the exarnple of Elagabalus, the first who, by this 
effeminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an emperor and a 
rnan. Aurelian complained, that a pound of silk was sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold; but the supply increased 
with the demand, and the price din1inished with the supply. 
If accident or monopoly sometirnes raised the value even 
above the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of Tyre 
and Be..ytus were sometimes compelled, by the operation of 
the same causes, to content thelnselves with a ninth part of 
that extravagant rate. 65 A IllW was thought necessary to dis- 


sius, (1. xliii. p. 358, edit. Reimar,) and Pa.usanius, (1. vi. p. 519,) the 
first who describes, however strangely, the Seric insect. 
tJ3 Tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona tl"ansluceat . . I 
ut denudet fæminas vestis, (Plin. vi. 20, xi. 21.) Varro and l
ubliu3 
Syrus had already played on the Toga vitrea, ycntus texilis, and nebula 
linea,(IIorat. Sermon. i. 2, 101, '.vith the notes ofTorrentills a
cl Uader.) 
_ 64 On the texture, colors, names, and use of the silk. half silk, and 
linen garments of antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure 
researches of the great Salma'3ius, (in Hist. August. p. 127, 309, 310, 
339, 3 H, 342, 3-1-4, 388-391, 39':>, 51:3,) who was ignorant of the most 
common trades of Dijon or Leyden. 
6;) Flavius Y ol'iscus in Aurclian. c. 45, in Rist. August. p. 224. 
S<>e Salmasius ad IIist. Aug. p. a
):!, and Plinian. l
xereitat. in Soli- 
HUlU, p. li94. 69.3. The Ane
dotes of Procopius (c. 2.j) state a partial 
Rud imperfect rate of the price of silk. in the time of Justinian. 


· Gibùon must have written transparent draperies and nak
d D1û.tron.. 
Though sometimes aff'
cted, he is neyer inaccurate. -1\1, 
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(
fitTlinate the dress of comedians from that of senators; alld 
ot the silk exported from its native (
ountry the far greater 
part was consumed by the su
jects of Justiulan. They were 
s
iîl more intimately acquainted with a shell-fish of the i\leùl- 
terrllllcan, surnamed the silk-worm of the sea: the fine wo01 
or hUJr by which the mother-of-pearl affixes i
self to the rock 
is now D1anufactured fur curiosity rather than use; and a robe 
obtaineJ from the same singular n1aterials was the gift of the 
Ro:nan emperor to the satraps of Armenia.6 G 
.1\. vaiuable merchandise of small bulk is capable of defray- 
ing the c
pense of land-carriage; and the caravan
 traversed 
the whole ,(atitude of Asia in two hundred and forty-three days 
fronl the Ch\nese Ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk was 
inlmediately delivered to the Romans by the Persian mer- 
chants,67 wa.) frequented the fairs of Armenia and Nisibis; 
but this trade., which in the intervals of truce was oppressed 
by avarice aI:d jealousy 
 was totally interrupted by the long 
wars of the r
-ýal monarchies. The great king might proudly 
number SogdJlna, and even Scrica, among the provinces of 
his empire; b'lt his real dominion was bounded by the Oxw:;; 
and his usefut intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, dependf'd on the pleasure of their conquerors, the white 
Huns, and th,
 Turks, who successively reigned over that 
industrious pevple. Yet the most savage dominion has not 
extirpated the 
eeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region 
which is celeb,-ated as one of the four gardens of Asia; the 
cities of Samafcand and Bochara are advantageously seated 
for the cxchUllge of its variouR productions; and their mer- 
chants purchd
ed from the Chinese,G8 the raw or manufac- 


60 Procopius de Edit. 1. iii. e. 1. These pinnes de mel. are found near 
Smyrna, icily, Vorsica, and )linorca; and a pair of gloves of their 

ilk was present--=i to Pope Benedict XlV. 
67 Pro cop ius, Persico 1. i. c. 20, 1. ii. C. 25; Gothic. 1. iv. c. 17. 
Ic- 
nander in Excerpt. Legat. p. 107. Of the Parthian or l>ersian empire, 
Isidore of Charax (in Stathmis Parthicis, p. 7, 8, in Hudson, Geo- 
graph. :Minor. ton... ii.) has marked the roads, and Ammianus 1\Iarccl- 
tinus (1. xxüi. c. f), p. 400) has enumerated the provinces.. 
6V The blind admiration of the J e
mits confounds the diffc..-eut 
pcrioås of the Chinese history. They are more critically distinp;uished 
by)1. de Guignm;, (lIist. des lIuns, tom. i. part i. in the Tables, lÆrt 
ii. in the Geography. )lémoires de l' Acaclémic des Inscriptions, tom, 
x
xii. xxxvi. xlü. Alili.,) who discoyers the gradual progress of the 


. See St. MMtin, Mém. sur l' Armcnic, yolo ii. p. 41. - )[. 
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tured silk which they transported into Persia for toe use of 
the Rom:m empil'c. Ln the vain capital of China, the Sugrlian 
caravans we.'e entertained as the :suppliant embassip
; of trih- 
u
arv kinadoms, and if tb(\ J '- returned in safet", the bùld 
... 0 J 
ad,'entllre was rcwardeò ,v
[h eÀorbi
ant gai}1. But the difli- 
cult and perilous march from Samal'cand to the first to\\"11 of 
Shensi, could not be p(>fformed in less than sixty, eighty, nr 
one hundred days: a3 soon as they had passed the Jaxartes 
they entered the desert; and the wandering hordes, unless 
they are restrained by arn1ies and garrisons, have always 
considered the citizen and the traveller as the objects of lawful 
rapine. To escape the Tartar robbers, and the tyrants of 
Persia, the silk caravans explored a lTIOre southern road; 
they traversed the mountains of Thibet, descended the streams 
of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected, in the 
ports of Guzerat and l\Ialabar, the annual fleets of the \Yest. G9 
But the dangers of the desert were found less intolerable than 
toil, hunger, and the loss of time; the attempt was seldom 
renewed, and the only 

l1rüpean who lw.s passed that unfre- 
quented way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine months 
after his departure fron1 Pekin, he reached the 1110uth of the 
Indus. The ocean, however, was open to the free commu- 
nication of mankind. From the great river to the tropic of 
Cancer, the provinces of China were subdued and civilized 
by the emperors of the North; they were filled about the 
time of the Christian æra with cities and men, mulberry-trees 
and their precious inhabitants; and if the Chinese, with the 
knowledge of the compass, had posses
ed the genius of the 
Greeks or Phænicians, they nÜght have spread their dis- 


truth of the annals and the extcnt of thc monarchy, till the Christian 

ra. He has searched, with a curious eye, the .connections of the 
Chinese ",;ith the nations of the 'Vest: .but these connections are 
Bli
ht, casual, and ob3cure; nor did the Romans entertain a suspiciOl1. 
that the Seres or Sinæ possesseù an empire not inferior to their own. * 
69 The roads from China to Per::;ia. and lIindostan may be investi- 
gated in the relations of IIackluyt and Thcvenot, the ambassadors of 
Hharokh, Anthony Jenkinson, the Pl\re Greubel', &c. See likewise 
Hanway's Tra\"cls, vol. i. p. 34:5-3,)7. A communication throuo'h 
Thibct has been lately explored by the English soyercigns of Bengal. 


. An ab
tract of the "ariou
 opinions of the learned modern writcI's 
Gossplin, Mannert, Ldewpl, MaIte-Brun, Heeren, and La Treil1(', Oil th
 
Serica and the Thinæ )f the ancients, may be found in the new edition o!' 

alte-Brun. vol. vi. p. 363. 383. - M. . 
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covcrics over the southern hemisphere. I an1 not qualified to 
examine, and 1 am not disposed to believe, their distant voy- 
ages to the Per
ian Gulf, or the Cape of (;ood Hope; but 
their ancestors might equal the labors and success of the 
present race, and the sphere of their navigation might extend 
from the Isles of Japan to the Straits of l\1<.llacca, the pil iars, 
if we may apply that name, of an Oriental Hercules. 7o 
'Vithout losing sight of land, they might sail along the coast 
to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is annually visited 
by ten or twelve ships laden wilh the productions, the 111anU- 
factures, and even the artificers of China; the Island of 
Sumatra and the opposite peninsula are faintly delineated 71 
as the regions of gold and silver; and the trading cities named 
in the geography of PtolenlY may indicate, that this wealth 
was not solely derived from the 111ines. The direct interyal 
between Sumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred leagues: 
the Chinese and lnd ian navigators were conducted by the 
flight of birds and periodical \
inds; and the ocean might be 
securely traversed in square-built ships, which, instead of 
iron, were sewed together with the strong thread of the coc<Ja- 
nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, was divided between 
two hostile princes; one of whom possessed the mountains, 
the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and the other 
enjoyed the more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign 
traJc, and the capacious harbor of Trinqllemale, which re- 
ceived and dismissed the fleets of the East and '17 est. In 
this hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as it was computcd) 
from their respective countries, the si
k merchants of China, 
who had .collected in their voyages aloe
, cloves, nutmeg, and 
sandal wood, maintained a free and beneficial commerce 
with the inhabitants of the Persian Gulf. The subjects of the 


.'1U For the Chinese navigati0n to 
.1alacca and Achin, perhaps to 
Ceylon, see Renaudot, (on the two 
Iahometan Travellers, p. 8-11, 
13-17, 141-1.)7;) Dampier, (vol. ii. p. 136;) the Hist. Philo!:;ophique 
des deux lndes, (tom. i. p. 98,.1 and !list. Générale des Voyages, (tom. 
'Vi. p. 201.) 
71 The knowledge, or rather l!;l1orance. of Strabo, }')liny, Ptolemy, 
Arrian, .:\Iarcian, &c., of the cOt.:.ntries eastward of Cape Com orin, is 
finely illustrated by D'Anville, IAlltiquité Géographique de l'hule, 
especially p. 161-198.) Jur gt::.}Q-raphyoflndiaisimproved by com- 
merce and conquest; and has bCt;"! illustrated by the excellent maps 
and memoirs of )Iajor Hennel. 11 hp extends the sphere of his inqui- 
ries with the same critical knO"\'vledge and sagacity, he will succeed, 
and may surpass, the first of modern 
cognlpher
. 
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great king (Jxalted, without a rival, his power and n1a
nif. 
icence: and the ROlTI:ln, who confounded their vanity by 
comparing his paliry coin with a gold mcdal of the emperor 
A.nastasius, had sailed to Ceylon, in nn ..lEthiopian ship, as a 
simple p:lssenger. ï2 
As silk became of indispensable use, th0 emperor Justinian 
saw with concern that the Persians had occnpif'd by land _lnd 
sea the monopoly of this important snppIy, anù that the wealth 
of his su
jects was continually drained by a natiün of encmies 

t.."'\d idolaters. An acti\"e government would haye restored 
the trade of Egypt and the navigation of the Red Sea, which 
had decayed with the prosperity oÎ the erì1pire; and the 
Roman ves3cls n1ight have sailed, for the ptu'chusc of silk, to 
the ports of Ceylon, of l\Ialacca, or even of China. Justinian 
embraced a more humble expedient, and solicited the aid of 
his Christian allies, the Æthiopians of Abyssinia, who had 
recently acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, 
aYld the seaport of Adulis,'ì3 * still decorated with the trophies 
of a Grecian conqueror. Along the African coast, they pen- 
etrated to the equator in search of gold, emeralds, and aro- 
matics; but they wisely declined an unequal competition, in 
which they lTIUst be always prevented by the vicinity of the 
Persians to the 111arkets of Il1dia; and the emperor submitted 
to the disappointrnent, till his wishes ,vere gratified by an 
unexpected event. The gospel had been preached to the 
Indians: a bishop already governed the Christians of St. 
Thomas on. the pepper-coast of l'vlalabar; a church was 


12 The Taproballe of I)linv , (vi. 24,) Solinu
, (c. 53,) and Salmas. 
Plinianæ Ex:ercitat., (p. 781, 782,) and most of the ancients, who often 
confound the islands of Ceylon anù Sumatra, is more clearly describea 
by Cosmas Illdicopleustes; yet even the Christian topographer has 
exaggeratc.cl its dimensions. His information on the Indian and Chi. 
llese trade is rare and curious, (1. ii. p. 138, 1. xi. p. 337, 338, edit. 
1-1olltîaucon. ) 
73 See Procopius, Persico (1. ii. C. 20.) Cosmas affords some inter- 
f'sting kl10wledge of the port and inscription of Adulis, (Topograph. 
Christ. 1. ìi. p. 138, 1'10-143,) and of the trade of the 
\xumites along 
the African coast of Barbaria or Zingi, (p. 138, 13D,) and as far as 
Taprobanc, (1. xi. p. 33D.) 


· Mr. Salt obtained information of considerable ruins of an ancient to\vn 
near Zulla, called Azoole, which answers to the position of Adulis. Mr. 
Salt was prevented by illness, Mr. Stuart, whom he sent, by the jealous! 
of the natives, from investigating these ruins: of their existencl} there 
teems no doubt. Salt's 2d Journ('y, p. 4.)2. -l\I. 
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r 1 1t.nted in Ceylon, and the l11Î5;sionaries purHued the footsteps 
of commerce to the extremities of Asia. Î4 Two Persian 
nlollks had long resided in China, perhaps in the royal city 
of Nankin, the scat of a monarch addicted to foreign 
up8r- 
.s
itions, and who actually received an embassy fl
on1 the Isle 
of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupations, tLey viewed with 
a curious eye the common dress of the Chiucse, the manufac- 
tures of silk, and the myriaùs of silk-worms, whose edueation 
(either on trees or in houses) had once been considered as the 
labor of queclls. Î5 'I'hey soon discovered that it was imprac- 
ticable to transport the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs 
a numerous progeny might be preserved and rnultiplied in a 
distant climate. Religion or interest had more power over 
the Persian 1110nks than the love of their country: after a long 
journey, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted their project 
to the emperor, and were liberally encouraged by the gifts 
and promises of Justinian. To the historians of that prince, 
[1. campaign at the foot of Mount Caucasus has seemed more 
deserving of a nl
nute relation than the labors of these mis- 
sionaries of commerce, who again entered China, deceived 
a jealous people by cOllcealing the eggs of the sill
-worm in a 
hollow cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of the 
East. Under their direction, the eggs \vere hatched at the 
proper season by the artificial heat of dung; the worms were 
fcd with 111ulbcrry leaves; they lived aIHllabored in a foreign 
climate; a sufficient number of butterflies was saved to propa- 
gate the race, and trees were planted to supply the nourish- 
l11ent of the rising generations. Experience and reflection 
corrected the errors of a new attempt, and the Sogdoite am- 
bassadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, that the 
ROl113.ns were not inferior to the natÏvps of China in the edu- 
cation of the inscc
s, and the manufactures of silk,76 in which 


74 See the Christian mISSions in India, in Cosmas, (1. iii. p. 17S, 
170. 1. xi. p. 337,) aad consult .A.sseman. 1:3ibliot. Orient. (tom. h-. 
p.41:J-548.) 
7
 The inycl1tifm, manufacture, and general use of silk in China, 
ma,' be seen in Duhalíle. (De:.;cri 7 )tion Génhalc de la. Chine, tom. ii. 
p. '1 ).-J, :20.
 --- :l2:t) T'le prcn'inc
 of Chckian is the mo<;t l'enowned 
both i
):r l}'la. lli
y (lId qunJity. 
-
; Pr

o L;Ín-;, 0. ...i:i. l.7,)thic. h-. c. 17. Theop]llmes Byzant. apurl 
p11 )t. ('j) t h,,\.i..- I. .:.j. Zmara.;;, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. tW.) Paói (tom. 
ii. i' 'O
) 11 ,.i.è"
1 1)' _ue j"car;5)
 thi::) I:lCIIlorable imi!Ort
llion: ,Mel
an- 
dzr (m Exccrpt. I.Jcgat. p. 107) mcntlollS the adnuIntlOl1 of the 
og- 
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both China and Constantinople have been surpassed by the 
industry of Inodern Europe. I alTI not insensible of the ben- 
efits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect with some pain, that if 
the importers of silk had introduced the 3rt of printing, already 
practised by the Chinese, the cOl11edies of Menander and the 
entire decDds of Livy would have been perpetuated in the 
editions of the sixth century. A larger view of the globe 
might at least have promoted the improvement of speculative 
science, but the Christian geography was forcibly extracted 
frOlll texts of Scripture, and the study of nature was the surest 
symptOl11 of an unbelieving rnind. The orthodox faith con- 
fined the habitable world to one temperate zone, and repre- 
sented the earth as an oblong surface, four hundred days
 jour- 
ney in length, two hundred in breadth, encompassed by the 
ocean, and covered by the solid crystal of the firmament. 77 
IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the 
times, and with the governn1ent. Europe was overrun by the 
Barbarians, and Asia by the 111onks: the poverty of the vVest 
discoul'aged the trade and manufactures of the East: the 
_ produce of labor was consumed by the unprofitabfe servants 
of the church, the state, and the army; and a rapid decrease 
was felt in the fixed and circulating capitals which constitute 
the national wealth. The public distress had been alleviated 
by the econOlllY of Anastasius, and that prudent emperor 
accumulated an immense treasure, while he delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppressive taxes.. Their 


doites; and Theophylact Simocatta (1. vii. c. 9) darkly represents the 
two rival kingdoms in (CJûna) the country of silk. 
77 Cosmas, surnameù Illdicopleustes, or the Indian navigator, per- 
formed his voyage about the year 522, and composed at Alexandria, be- 
tween 6:.35, and 54ï, Christian Topography, (Montfaucon, Præfat. c. i.,) 
in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the earth is a globe; 
and Photius had read this work, (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10,) which dis- 
plays the prejudices of a monk, with the kno'\Yledge of a mel'chant ; 
the most valuable part has been. given in French and in Greek by 
:Melchisedec Thevenot, (Rélations Curieuses, part i.,) and the whole 
is since published in a splendid edition by Père 
lontfaucon, (Nova 
Collectio Patrum, J.->aris, li07, 2 vols. in fo!., tom. ii. p.113-346.) 
But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering the 
N estorian heresy of Cosma:;;,' which has been detected by La Croz, 
(Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-.36.) 


· See the character of Anastasius in J oannes Lydug de Magistratibu9, 
!. iii. c. 45,46, p. 230-232. His economy is there said to have degenerated 
Into parsimony. lIe is accused of having taken away the levying of taxel 
VOL. IV. 7 
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gratitude universally npplauded the abolition of the gold oj 
aifliction, a personal tribute on the industry of the poor,78 but 
more intolerable, as it should seem, in the form than in the 
substance, since the llourishing city of Edessa paid only one, 
hundred and forty pounds of gold, which was collected in 
four years from ten thousand artificers. 79 'Yet such was the 
parsin10ny which supported this liberal ùisposition, that, in a 
reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved, from his annual 
revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen millions sterliIlg, or 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of gold. EO His 


i8 Evagrius (1. ii. c. 39, 40) is minute and g:rateful, but angry wi.th 
Zosimus for calumniating the great Constantine. In collecting all 
the bonds and record.s of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius was 
diligent and artful: fathel's were sometimes compelled to prostitute 
their daughters, (Zosim. Hist.l. ii. c. 38, p. 166, 166, Lipsiæ, 1784.) 
l.'imotheus of Gaza chose such an event for the subject of a tragedy, 
(Suidas, tom. iii. p. 475,) which contributed to the abolition of the tax, 
(Cedrenus, p. 35,) - ß happy instance (if it be true) of the use of 
the theatre. 
79 See losua StJlite5. in the llibliotheca Orientalis of _
.$seman, 
(tom. i. p. 268.) This capitation tax is slightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Edessa. 
80 Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19) fixës this sum from the rel)ort of the 
. 


and payment of the troops from t
e municipal authorities (thE> àecurion- 
ate) in the Eastern cities, and intrusted it to an extortionate officer named 
:Mannu8. But he admits that the imperial revenue was enormously in- 
creased by this measure. A statue of iron had been erected to Anastasiu8 
in the Hippodrome, on which appeared one morning this pasquinade:- 
E1K611a O'oì, ßUO'LÀrü KOO'P.O fþ86pr, T1]lIðr O'tðrJpot1 

 rf;tTQJ1I.I', ti,ç 'X.Cl,'K
Ç (ovO'u v,) d. TLJ1uTipll II (7I'u).,).6v, Anth.), 
'A HI ø 6vov, r.!l f í1]. T' b),uijç, >\lJ1oìí T( Kill òP'Yijç 
, H (07" An t h.) ff/Î IITa Iþ Or/prt O'Ì] rþt),oX(11JJ10t7í:I'J]., 
rÛTOJ'a ð1} 
Kí:").,1]'; b).,o
l' ålliOu:TO XápvßétV, 
.,}.. ypwv f1f11JtTr
1I TOiÎTOV 'AllaarúO'tOv. · 
ðdlJtf3t 'wi au, };KV).,),U, Twi. q,PCcrl, J1" O't Kal U
TÌJ)1 
BpW{lh XU).Kd?]v ðuiJ10lla Krp/lUTíauí. 
This epigram is also found in the Anthology. Jacoùs, vol. iv. p. 104, 
witb some better readings. 
This iron statue meetly do we place 
To thee, world-waRting killS{, than brass more ba!:\o j 
For all tne death, the penury, famine, woe, 
']'hat from tl,y wide-dpl'troying a\ arice flow. 
Thig ft,ll Charybdi!l, Ecylla, near to thee, 
This fiercE' devol1rin
 AnD.stasius, !Ice; 
And tremble, 
r.) lIa! on thee, too, hi
 greed, 
Coining Ihy brazen (leiIY, m:1Y feed. 
But Lydus, with no uncommon inconsistency in such writers, proceeds 
to pain. the character of Anastasius as endowed with almost every 'Virtue, 
Dot excepting the utmost liberality. He was only prevented by death 
from relievil1
 his subjects altogether from the capitation tax, which he 
Featly dimÍTllshed. - M. 
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xample was neglected, and his treasure was abused, by the 
nephew of Justin. The riches of Justinian were speedily ex... 
haus:ed by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and igno. 
minious treaties. His revenues were found inadequate to his 
expenses. Every art was tried to extort from the people the 
gold and sih.er which he scattered with a lavish hand frOlTI 
Persia to France: 81 his reifn was marked by the vicissitudes, 
or ruther by the combat, of rapaciousness and avaric(
, of 

plcndor and poverty; he lived with the reputation of hidden 
treasurcs,82 and bequeathed to his successor the payment of 
his debts. 83 Such a character has been justly accused by the 
voice of the people and of posterity: bllt public dis
ontent is 
credulouç;; private malice is bolll; and a 10\ er of trnth will 
peruse with a suspicious eye the ins:ructivc ullccdotcs of Pro- 
copiu9. 'rhe secret historian represents only the vices of 
Justinian, and those vices are darkened bv his malevolent 
pencil. Ambiguous actions are imputed to tile worst motives; 
error is confounded with guilt, accidtmt ,\. ith Jesign, and laws 
with abuses; the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously 
applied as the general nlaxim of a reign of thirty-two years; 
the elnperor alone is m
de responsihle for t!w féHllts' of his 
officers, 1ho clisorùer;; of thp timf's, aJ1(] the COIT
1ption of his 
su
jects; anù CVLll the caÌmnities of nature, plagu
::;, earth.. 
quakes, and inunòations, are iml'utf'(} to the prince of the 
dæmons, who had 111isehievol1s1y assumed the form of Jus- 
tinian. 84 


treasurers themselve
. Tiberias ha<l vicies in- lIÛllies; but far differ- 
ent was his empire from that of Allastasius. 
81 Evagl=ius, (1. i\-. c. 30,) in the next g('ncrati,--\n, was moderate and 
well informed; and Zonaras, (1. xiv. c. 61.) in the xüth century, had 
read with care, and thought without prejudice: yet their colors are 
almost ac; bla
 k as those of the anecdotes. 
62 rrocopius (Al1ecàot. c. 30) relates the idle conjecturE's of the 
times. The death of Justinian, says the secret historian, will exl'os, 
hi::; wealth or poverty. . 

3 See Corippus de I
au(libus Justini Aug. 1. li. 
('O, &c., 384, &c. 
"Plurima sunt vivo nimium nep-Iplota IJ;uf\nti, 
Un.!c lllt t'xh .ust-Utl C'J;1tr:,- "it d. !.oit L l;-CU:-." 


Centenaries of gold were brought by strong arms into the llippoÙIome 
"Douila perholvit, genitori!; calHa rccepit." 
8
 The Anecdotes (c. 11-14, 18, 20-30) supply man)" facts a.

 
more complaint8." 
· The work of Lydus de :Ma
istratiùus (puhlished by Uase at Par""J 
1812, and reprinted in the new edition of t.he Byzantine historjan
.) "/':J.' 
Writtf'11 during thf' rei.gn of .Tn:;tillian. This work of Lydu
 throwil uu 
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After this precaution, I shall briefly relate tbe anecdote
 
of avarice and rapine under the following heads: I. Justin- 
ian was so profuse that he could not be liberal. The civil 
and military officers, when they were admitted into the ser- 
vice of the palace, obtained an hun1blc rank and a 1110derate 
stipend; they ascended by seniority to a station of affluence 
and repose; the annual pensions, of which the nlost hon- 
orable class was abolished by Justinian, an10unted to four 
hundred thousand pounds; and this dornestic economy was 
deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the last outrage 
on the nlajesty of the empire. The })osts, the salaries of 
physicians, and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of 
l110re general concern; and the cities might justly complain. 
that he usurped the Inunicipal revenues which had been 
appropriated to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers 
were injured; and such was the decay of n1ilitary spirit, that 
they were injured with impunity. The emperor refused, at 


great light on the earlier history of the Roman magistracy, but .gives 
60me curious details of the changes an(l retrenchments in the offices of 
state, which took place at this time. The personal history of the author, 
with the account of his early and. rapid advancement, and the emoluments 
of the posts which he successively held, with the bitter disappointment 
which he expresses, at fiuding himself, at the height of his ambition, in 
an unpaid I)lace, is an excellent illustration of this statement. Gibbon has 
before, c. iv. n. 45, and c, xvii. n. 112, tracecl the progress of a Roman 
citizen to the highest honors of the state under the empire; the steps by 
which Lydus reached his humbler eminence may likewise throw light on 
the ciyil sen,-ice at this period. lIe was first received into the office of the 
Prætorian præfect; became a notary in that office, and made in one year 
1000 golden solidi, and that without extortion. His place and the in- 
fluence of his relatives obtained him a wife with 400 pounds o( gold for her 
dowry. He became chief c11artularius, with an annual stipend of twenty- 
four so1idi, and considerable emoluments for all the various services which 
he performed. lIe rose to an Augustalis, and finally to the dignity of Cor- 
niculus, the highest, and at one time the most lucrative office in the de- 
partment. But the Prætorian præfect had gradually Lecn deprived of hi& 
l)owers and his honors. He lost the superintendence of the supply and 
manufacture of arms; the uncontrolkd charge of the public posts; the 
levying of the troops; the command. of the army in war when the emperors 
ceased nominally to command in person, but really through the Prætoriau 
præfect; that of the household troops, which fell to the magister aulæ. 
At length the office was so completely stripped of its power, as to be vir- 
tually aboli:Òed, (see de Magist. 1. iii. c. 40, p. 220, &c.) This diminution 
of the office of the præfect destroyed the emoluments of his subordinate 
()fficers, and Lydus not only drew no revenue from llÌs dignity, but ex- 
l)ended upon it all the gains of his former services. 
Lydus gravely refers this calamitous, and, as he considers it, fatal deg- 
l'adation of the Prætorian office to the alteration in the style of the official 
d.Pcmnents from Latin to Greek; and refers to a prophecy of a certain 
}'onteius, which connected the ruin of the Roman empire with its abandon- 
ment of its lang-u=ì&(>. I
ydlt
 rl j,.flr owed hi.. pronwt.ion to hilS knowledg
 

f L:ttiu ! - 
1. 
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the return of each fifth year, the customary donative of fiv
 
pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy and 
P
rsia. II. The humanity of his predecessors had always 
rerI1itted, in some auspicious circumstance of their reign, the 
arrears of the public tribute, and they dexterously assumed 
the merit of resigning those claims which it was impracticable 
to enforce. " Justinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has 
never granted a similar indulgence; and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands whose value is 
insufficient to satisfy the demands of the treasury. To the 
cities which had suffered by hostile inroads Anastasius prom- 
ised a g
neral exemption of seven years: the provinces of 
Justinian have been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 
Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain and ridiculous dispensa- 
tion of a single year has been confined to those places which 
were actually taken by the enemy." Such is the languLige 
of the secret historian, who expressly denies that any indul- 
gence was granted to Palestine after the revolt of the Samari- 
tans; a false and odious charge, confuted by the authentic 
record which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold 
(fifty-two thousand pounds) obtained for that desolate prov- 
ince by the intercession of S1. Sabas. 85 III. Procopius has 
not condescended to explain the system of taxation, which 
fell like a hail-stonn upon the land, like a devouring pesti- 
lence on its inhabitants: but we should become the accom- 
plices of his malignity, if we imputed to Justinian alone the 
ancient though rigorous principle, that a whole district should 
be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons or 
property of individuals. The Annona, or supply of corn for 
the use of the army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary 
exaction, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, 
the ability of the farmer; and his distress was aggravated by 
the partial injustice of weights and measures, and the expense 
and labor of distant carriage. In a rime of scarcity, an 
extraordinary requisition was made to the adjacent provinces 
of Thrace. Bithynia, and Phrygia: but the proprietors, after 
a wearisonl'é journey and a perilous navigation, received so 


55 One to Scythopolis, cnpital of the second Palestine, and twelve 
for the rest of the province. Aleman. (p. 59) honestly produces this 
fact from a 
IS. life of St. Sabas, by his disciple Cyril, in the VaticfUl 
library, and since published by Cotelerius. 
7'* 
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inadequate a cOlnpensation, that they would have chosen the 
alternative of delivering both the corn and price at the door
 
of their granaries. These precautions might indicate a te:).
 
del' solicitude for the welfare of the capital; yet Conswr:ti- 
nople did not escape the
rapaciou'3 despotis111 of Justinian. 
Till his reign, the Straits of the Bosphorl1s and :Hellespont 
were open to the freedorn of trade, and nothing was prohib- 
ited except the exportation of arms for the service of the 
Barbarians. At each of these gates of the city, a prætor was 
stationed, the minister uf Imperial avarice; heavy customs 
were in1posed on the vessels and their lnerchandise; the 
opprC'ssion was retaliated on the helpless consumer; the poor 
were afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price 
of the market; and a people, accustOlned to depend on the 
liberality of their prince, might sometimes complain of the 
deficiency of water and breaò.8 6 'fhe aerial tribute, without 
a name, a law, or a definite object, ,vas an annual gift of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, \vhich the emperor 
accepted from his Prætorian præfect; anò the means of pay- 
n1ent were. abandoned to the discretion of that powerful n1a- 
gistfate. IV. Even such a tax was less intolerable than the 
privllc
e of monopolies,* which checked the fair competition 
of industry, and, for the sal
e of a small and dishonest gain, 
imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of the 
subject. "As soon" (1 transcribe the Anecdotes) "as the 
exclusive sale of silk was usurped by the Imperial treasurer, 
a whole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytns, was 
reduced to extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, 
or fled to the hostile. dominions of Persia." A province 
rnight suffer by the decay of its lnanufuctures, but in this 
example of silk, Procopius has partially overlooked the inesti- 
Inable and lasting benefit which the empire received frOlTI 
the curiosity of Justinian. His addition of one seventh to the 
ordinary price of copper 1110ney 111ay be interpreted with the 
S3.me candor; and -the alteration, which nlight be wise, 


S8 John )lalala (tom. ii. p. 232) mcnti.ons the want of bread, a
d 
Zl"maras (1. xiv. p. 63) the leaden pipes, which J'.1.stillian, or his ser- 
vants, stole from the aqueducts. 


. ITullman (Geschichte des Byz3.ntinischen Handel:;, p. l.J) shows tl1at 
the despotism of the go,-ernment was aggravated by the 
ncl1('cked. rapa- 
city of the officers. This state monopoly, f'ven of corn, wme, and 011, waS 
in force at the time of the first crusade. -
!.. 
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appears to have been innocent; since he neither alloyed the 
purity, nor enhanced the value, of the gold coin,81 the legal 
measure of public and private payments, V. The ample 
jurisdiction required by the farmers of the revenue to accom. 
plish their engagClnents rnight be placed in an odious light, 
as if they had purchased from the emperor the lives and 
fortunes of their fellow-citizens. .L'\nd a n10re direct sale of 
honors and offices was transacted in the palace, with the per- 
n1i!:5sion, or at 1(,:1st with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Th(:;odora. The claims of merit, even those of favor, were 
disregarded, and it was ahnost reasonable to expect, that the 
boJd adventurer, who had undertaken the trade of a magis.. 
trate, should fiud a ric.h compensation for infalllY, labt5r, 
dangel', the debts which he had contracted, and the heavy 
interest which he paid. A. sense of the disgrace and mischief 
of this venal practice, at Jength awakened the slumbering 
virtue of Justinian; and he attelnpted, by the sanction of 
oaths 88 and penalties, to guard the integrity of his govern. 
ment: but at the end of a year of perjury, his rigorous edict 
was suspended, and corruption licentiously abused her tri. 
umph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The testament 
of Eulalius, count of the domestic
, declared the elnperor his 
sale heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge 
his debts and legacies, allow to his three òaughters a de- 
cent ma
l1tcllancc, and be
to\V each of then! in 11larriage, 
with a portion of ten pouuds of gold. But the splendid for- 
tune of Eulalius had been cOlJsumeò by fire, and the inven- 
tory of his goods did not exceed the trifling sum of five hun- 
dred and sixty-four picces of gold. A similar instance, in 
Grecian history, admonished the elnperor of the honorable 
. part prescribed fm.. his imitation. lIe checked the selfish 
murmurs of the treasury, applauded the confidence of his 
friend, discharged the legacies and d(>bts, educated the three 


S7 For an aureus, one sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, he 
gaye no more than 180 folles, or ounces of copper. .A disproportion 
of the mint, below the market price, must have soon produced a scar- 
city of sm.all money. In England twelve pcnce in copper would sell 
for no more than seve}
 pence, (Smith's Inquiry into the ""ealth of 
Nations, vol. i. p. 49.) For Justinian's gold coin, see Evagrius, (1. iv. 
c. 30.) 
88 The oath is conceiyed in the most formidable words, (Novell. 
viii. tit. 3.) The defaulters imprecate 011 themselves, quicquid habent 
telorum armamentaria cæli: the part of Judas, the IE'prosy of Giezi, 
tho tremor of Cain, s.c., hc=,id('s all tE'mporal pains. 
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'Virgins under the eye of the en-'press Theodom, and doubled 
the nmrriage portion which had satisfied the tenderness of 
their fathel'.89 The humanity of a prince (fOT princes cannot 
be generous) is entitled to some praise; yet even in this act 
of virtue we may discover the inveterate custOlTI of supplant- 
ing the legal or natural heirs, whi.ch Procopius imputes to the 
reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by eminent 
naines and scandalous examples; neither widows ilor orphans 
were spared; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or sup- 
posing testaments, was beneficially practised by the agents of 
. the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny invades the 
security of private life; and the monarch who has indulged 
an appetite for gain, ,vill soon be tempted to anticipate the 
moment of successioI1, to interpret wealth as an evidence of 
guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of inberitance, to the 
power of confiscation. VII. Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the conversion of 
Pagan or heretical riches to tbe use of the faithful; but in 
the time of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by the 
sectaries alone, who becmnc the victÜns of his orthodox 
avarice. gO 
Dishonor IDight be ultimately reflected on the character of 
Justinian; but n1uch of the guilt, and still more of the profit, 
was intereepted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted 
fO-r their virtues, and not always selected for their talents. 91 
The merits of TJ'iboniC\n the quæstor wiU hereafter be weighed 
in the reformation of the Rornan law; but the economy of the 
East was subordinate to the Prætorian præfect, and Procopius 
hÐs justified his anecdotes by the portrait which he exposes in 
his public history, of the notorious vices of John of Cappa- 
docia. 92 * I-!is kllowlcrlge was not borrowed frmn the 


S9 A similar <U" lfiore generous act of friendship is related by Lucian 
of Euc1amidas of Corinth, (in Toxare, c. 22, 23, tom. ii. p. 530,) aJId 
the story has produced an ingenious, though feeble, comedy of Fon- 
tenelle. 
so John :Ma1ala, tom. ii. p. 101, 102, 103. 
91 One of these, Anatolius, perished in an earthquake - doubtless 
a jud.gment ! The complaints and clamors of the people in Agathias 
(1. v. p. 146, 147) are almost an echo of the anecdote. The aliena 
pecunia reddenda of Corippus (1. ii. 381, &c.) is not v
y honorable to 
Justinan's memory. 
92 See the history and ch arac
cr of John o f Capplldocia in Procopius, 
. This view, partic
lar1y of the cruelty of John of 
appadocja, is con 
Armed by the testimony of Joannes Lydus, who was In the office of th, 
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schools,93 and his style was scarcely legible; but he ex- 
celled in the powers of native genius, to suggest the wisest 
counsels, and to find expedients in the most desperate situa- 
tions The corruption of his heart was equal to the vigor of 
his understanding. , Although he was suspected of Inagic and 
Pa.gan superstition, he appeared insensible to the fear of God 
or the reproaches of nlan; and his aspiring fortune \-yas 
raised on the death of thousands, the poverty of nlillions, 
the ruins of cities, and the desolation of provinces. FrOln 
the dawn of light to the Inomcnt of dinncr, he assiduously 
labored to enrich his master and himself at the expense of 
the Roman world ; the remainder of the day was, spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures,'*' and the silent hours of the 
night were interrupted Ly the perpetual dread of the justice 
of an assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recOlnrnend- 
ed hirn to the lasting friendship of Justinian: the emperor 
yielded with reluctance to the fury of the people; his victory 
was displayed by the inl1nediate restoration of their enelny; 
and they felt above ten years, under his oppressive adminis- 
tration, that he was stimulated by revenge, rather than in- 
structed by rnisfortune. Their murmurs served only to for- 
tify the resolution of Justinian; but the præfect, in the inso- 
lence of favor, provoked the resentnlent of Theodora, dis- 
dained a power before which every knee was bent, and 
attempted to sow the seeds of discord between the emperor 
and his beloved consort. Even Theodora herself was con. 
strained to dissemble, to wait a favorable mOlnent, and, by an 
artful conspiracy, to render John of Cappadocia the aCCOlìl- 
plice of his own destruction.t At a time when Belisarius, 


(Persic,1. i. c. 24, 25,1. ii. c. 30. Vandal. 1. i. c. 13. Anccdot. c. 2, 17, 
22.) The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a mortal wound 
to the reputation of the præfcct. · 
g3 ad YÙQ ètÀlo o,:ðh iç }''.!(J.,u,LLuncrroii (fOLTl:j)l fflU$n, 
fL "L
 }'QÚP.LWTll 
1eui Taùra Y.CCy.ù y.C1.y.rvç y!!ú.v.{tl - a forcible expre:;sion. 


præfcct, and eye-witness of the tortures inflicted by his command on tho 
misE'fable debtors, or suppo'5ed debtors, of the statE'. He mentions one 
horrible instanc(' of a respectable old man, with whom he was pers':mally 
acquainted, who, being snspected of possessing money, was hung up by 
the hands till he was dead. Lydl1S de Magist. lib. iii. c. 57, p. 2,54. - M. 
. J oannes Lydus is ditfuse on this subj ect, lib. iii, c. 65, p. 268. But the 
indignant virtue of Lydus seems greatly stimulated by the loss of his 
official fees, which he ascribes to the innovations of the minister. -1\1. 
t According to Lydus, Theodora disclosed the crimes and unpopularity 
of tàe ;uinister to Justinian, but tho emperor had 1iot the Gouraie to 
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unless he had been a hero, must have sllOwn himself a rebel, 
his wife Antonina, who enjoyed the secret confidence of the 
empress, communicated his feigned discontent to Euphemia 
the daugllter of the præfect; the credu
ous virgin in1parted 
to her father the dangerous project, and John, who might 
have known the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and al1110st t1 easonable, interview \viih 
the wife of Belisarius. An an1buscade of guards and 
eunuchs had been posted by the command of Theodora; 
they rushed with dra \Vn swords to seize or to punish the 
guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity of his attend- 
ants; but instead of appealing to a gracious sovereign, who 
had privately warned him of his danger, he pusillanimously 
fled to the sanctuary of the church. The fÐ.YorÌte of J us- 
tinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic tran- 
quillity; the conversion of a præfect into a priest extinguished 
his ambitious hopes: but the friendship of the el11peror alle- 
viated his disgrace, and he retained in the nlild exile of Cyzi- 
cus an ample portion of his riche
. Such imperfect revenge 
could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora; the 
111urder of his old enenlY, the bishop of Cyzicus, afforded a 
decent pretence; and John of Cappadocia, whose actions 
had deserved a thousand deaths, was at last condemned for a 
crime of which he was innocent. A great minister, who had 
been invested with the honors of consul and patrician, was 
ignominiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors; a tat- 
tered cloak was the sole ren1nant of his fortunes; he was 
transported in a bark to the place of his banishment at Anti. 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the præfect of the East begged 
his bread through the cities which had trembled at his name. 
During an exile oÎ seven years, his liîe was protracted and 
threatened Ly the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and when 
her death pél'mitted the emperor to recall a servant whom he 
had abandoned with regret, the aI11bition of John of Cappa- 
docia was reduced to tIle humble duties of the sacerdotal pro- 
fession. I-lis successors convinced the subjects of Justinian, 
that the arts of oppression might still be improved by experi- 
ence and industry; the frauds of a Syrian banker were il1tro- 


remoye, and was unable to replace, a servant, under whom. his finances 
seemed to prosper. He attributes the sedition and conflagratlOn called the 
'J,'tlCf! (see p. 62) to the popular resentment against thE". tyr
nl1Y of .John, 
lib. iii. e. 70, p. 278. Unfortunately there is a large ga.p 111 hIS work Just at 
this period. - 1\1. 
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duced into the adlninistration of the finances; and the exam- 
ple of the præfect was diligently copied by the quæstor, the 
public and private treasurer, the governors of provinces, and 
the principal magistrates of the Eastern empire. 94 
V. The edijices of Justinian were cemented with the blood 
nnd treasure of his people; but those stately structures ap- 
peared to announce the prosperity of the empire, and actually 
displayed the skill of their architects. Both the theory and 
practice of the arts which depend on mathemaucal science 
and Inechanical power, were cultivated under the patronage 
of the emperors; the fame of A.rchimedes wm; rivalled by 
Proclus and Anthen1ius; and if their miracles had been re- 
lated by intelligent spectators, they might now enlarge the 
Fipeculations, instead of exciting the distrust, of philosophers. 
A tradition ha
 prevailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced 
to ashes in the port of Syracuse, by the burning-glasses of 
Archimedes; 9j and it is asserted, that a similar expedient 
was employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in the 
harbor of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor Anas- 
tasius against the bold enterprise of VitaliaB. 96 .A. machine 
was fixed on the walls of the city, consisting of a hexagon 
n1Írror of poli
hed brass, with n1any smaller and movable 
polygons to receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun; 
and a consuming flame was darted, to the distance, perhaps, 
of two hundred feet. 97 The truth of these two extraordinary 


B-1 The chronolo
y of Pl'o
opius is loose and obscure; but with ths 
a.id of Pagi I can discern that J Oh11 was appointed Prætorian præfec
 
of the Epst in the Jear 530 - that he wac; removed in January, 632- 
restored before June, 533 - banished in 541- and recf111ed between 
June, 548, and April 1, 649. Aleman. (p. 96, 97) gives the list of his 
ten successors - a rapicl series ill a part of a Ringle reign.. 
I;) This conflagration. is hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, c. 2) and 
Galen (1. üi. de Temperamentis. tom. i. p. S 1, edit. Basil.) in the 
second century. A t.housand years aÏterwards, it is positively affirmed 
by Zonaras, (1. ix. p. 424,) on the faith of Dion C
\Ssius, by Tzetzes, 
(Chiliad ii. 119, &c.,) Eustathius, (ad Iliaù. E. p. 338,) and the scho- 
liast of Lucian. See l"abricius, (Bibliot. Græc. 1. iii. c. 22, tom. ii. 
p. 551, 6.52,) to whom I am more or less inclebteJ for several of these 
quotations. 
86 Zonaras (1. xiy. p. 65) affirms tho fact, without quoting any evi- 
denre. 
S7 Tzctzes describes the artifice of these burlling-gltsses, 'Which he 
had read, perhaps, with no learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise 01 


· Lydu5 g1Ve& a high charaoter of Ph')cu J his 6UCC
lScr, 
om. üi.. 
 75, 
po. !88. - M. 
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facts is invalidated by the silence of the most authentic histo 
r.ans; and the use of burning-glasses was never adopted in 
the attack or defence of places. 98 Ye"t the admirable experi- 
ments of a French philosopher 99 have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of such a mirror; and, since it is possible, I am rnore 
disposed to attribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the merit of tlle fiction to the idle 
fancy of a monk or a sophist. According to another story, 
ProcIus applied sulpl1ur to the destruction of the Gothic 
fleet; 100 in a 1110dern irrmgination, the name of sulphur is 
instantly connected with the suspicion of gunpowàer, and that 
suspicion is propagated by the secret arts of his disciple An- 
thetnius,101 A citizen of Trallcs in .i\.sia Jlad five sons, who 
were all distinguished in their respective professions by nlerit 
and success. Olympius excelled in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Rornan jurisprudence. Dioscorus and Alexander 
became learned physicians; but tIle skill of the former was 
exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while his more 
ambitious brother acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. 
TIle fame of l\ietrodorus the grammarian, and of .Anthemius 
the mathematician and architect, reached the ears of the em- 
peror Justinian, who invited theIn to Constantinople; and 
while, the one instructed the rising generation in the schools 
of eloquence, the other filled the capital and prov.inces with 
nlore lasting monuments of bis art. In a trifling dispute rela... 
tive to the walls or windows of their contiguous houses, he 
had been vanquished by the c1oquel1cc of his neighbor Zena ; 


Anthemiu5. That treatise, 7Tf:(J/ JTIL!.)(t

I';{7IJ' ,iI}/J.'an;
ú.TtJII" has been lately 
l)ublishcd, translated, and illustrated, by 111. Dupuys, a scholar and a 
mathematician, plémoires de l' .Académie des InsCl"iptions, tom. xlii. 
p.392-451.) 
9S In the sicge of Syracuse, by the silence of Polybius, l>lutarch, 
Livy; in the siege of Constantinople, by that of 1IIarcellinus and all 
the contemporaric::! of the yith century. 
99 \Vithout any previous knowledge of Tzctzes or Anthemius, the 
immortal Buffon imaginecl and executed a set of burning-glasses, with 
which he could inRame planks at the distance of 200 feet, (Supple- 
ment à 1'lIist. N atul"cllc, tom. i. 399-48:>, quarto edition.) \Vhat mira- 
cles would not his genius hayc performed for the public ser
Tice, with 
royal expense, and in thc strong sun of Constantinople or 
yracuse? 
100 John l\1alala (t.om. ii. p. 120-12.1-) relates the fac
; but he seems 
to confound thc names or persons of }1roclus and ,Mannus. 
101 Agathias, 1. v. p. 149-152. The merit of Anthemius as an 
architect is loudly praised by Procopius (de Edif. 1. i. c. 1) and PauJue 
Silantiarius, (part i. 1.4, &0.) 


. 
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but the orator was defeated in his turn by the master of me- 
chanics, whose malicious, though harmless, stratagems are 
darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a 
lower room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or caldrons 
of water, each of them covered by the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow top, and was artificially 
conveyed an10ng the joists and rafters of the adjacent build- 
ing. J-\. fire \vas kindled beneath the caldron; 1he stean1 of 
the boiling water ascended through the tubes; the house ,vas 
shaken by the efforts of imprisoued air, aud its trelnbling in- 
habitants nlight wonder that the city was unconscious of the 
earthquake which they had felt. At another 1Ïnle, the friends 
of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the intolerable 
light which flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors 
of Anthemius; they were astonished by the noise which he 
produced fron1 the collision of certain minute and sonorous 
particles; and the orator declared in tragic style to the senate, 
that a mere mottal must yield to the power of an antagonist, 
who shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imi- 
tated the thundm' and lightning of Jove him.self. The genius 
of Anthemius, and his colleague Isidore the l\filesian, was 
excited and employed by a prince, whose taste for architec- 
ture had dcgeneratcd into a mischievous and costly passion. 
lIis favorite architects subn1itted their designs and difficulties 
to Justinmn, and discreetly confessed how 111uch their labori. 
ous meditations were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or 
cclestial inspiration of an en1peror, whose views wcre always 
directed to the bcncfit of his people, the glory of his reign, 
and the salvation of his soul,lo2 
The principal church, which was dedicated by the foundf'l" 
of Constantinople to St. Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had 
been twice destroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chrys- 
ostom, and during the Nika uf _ the blue and green fac- 
tions. No sooncr did the tumult subside, than thc Christian 
populace deplored their sacrilcgious l"ashness; but they Inight 
have rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the glor
 
of the ncw temple, which at the end of forty days was strenu- 


102 See Procopius, (de Eclificiis, 1. i. c. I, 2, 1. ii. c. 3.) He relates" 
coincidence of Jreams, which supposes some fraud in Justinian or hi 
architect. They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stopping al. 
inundation at Dara. A foItone quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to 
the emperor, (1. v. c. 6:) an angel was tricked into the perpetu:ù 
8ulitodyof St. Sophia, (Anonym. ùe Ant.iq. C. P. 1. iv. p. 10.) 
VOL. IV. Q . 
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('usly undertaken by the piety of .Tustinian.I 03 The ruins 
were cleared away, a more spacious plan was described, and 
us it required the consent of SOBle proprietors of ground, they 
obtained the most exorbitant terms froll1 the eager desires and 
timorous conscience of the Inonarch. Anthemius forn1ed the 
èJe.sign, and his genius directed the hands of ten thousand 
workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in 
a. linen tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and 
encouraged thcir diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and 
his rewards. The new Cathedra] of St. Sophia was conse- 
crated by the patriarch, five years, eleven l1lontlls, and ten 
days from the first foundation; and in the Inidst of the solemn 
festival Justinian cxclain1ed with devout vanity, "Glory be 
to God, who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so greaf- 
a work; I ha,-e vanquished thee, 0 Solomon!" 101 But th& 
pride of the Roman Solomon, before twenty years had elapsed. 
was humbled by an e
lrthquake, which overthrew the eastern 
part of the dOBle. Its splendor was again restored by the per- 
severance of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication of a 


103 Amon
 the crowd of ancient8- and moderns who have celebrated 
the edifice of St. Sophia, I shall distinguish and follow, 1. Four ori- 
ginal spectators and histOlians: Procopius, (de Edific. 1. i. c. 1,) Aga- 
thias, (1. v. p. 152, 153,) Paul Silentiarius, (in a poem of 1026 hexame- 
ters, and calCem Annæ Comnen. Alexiad.,) and Evagrius, (1. iv. c. 31.) 
2. Two legendary Greeks of a later period: George Codinus, (de Ori- 
gin. C. P. p. 64-74,) and the anonymous writer of Banduri, (Imp. 
Orient. tom. i. 1. iv. p. 65-80.) 3. The great Byzantine antiquarian, 
Ducange, (Comment. ad Pmù Silentiar. p. 52J-598, and C. P. Christ. 
1. iii. p. 5-78.) 4. Two :French trnyellers - the one, I)eter Gyllius. 
(de Topograph. C. P. 1. Ü. c. 3, 4,) in the xvith; the other, Grelot. 
(Voyage de C. P. p. Ð.5-1ü4, l}aris, 1680, in 4to.:) he has given plan8. 
prospects, and inside yiews of St. Sophia; amI his plans, though on a 
smaller scale, appear more correct than those of IJucange. I have 
adopted and reduced the meåsures of Grelot: but as 110 Christian can 
now ascend the dome, the height is borrowed from Evagrius, compared 
with Gvllius, Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer. 
104 Sõlomon's temple was surrounded with courts, porticos, &c. J 
but the propel. structure of the house of God was no more (if we take 
the Egyptian or Hebrew cU.bic at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height. 
361 in breadth, and 110 in length - a small parish church, says Pri- 
deaux, (Connection. vol. i. p. 144, folio;) but few sanctuaries could 
be valued at four or five millions sterling! · 


. Hist. of Jews, vol i. p. 257. - M. 
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temple, which rcrnains, after twelve centuries, a stately monu. 
ment of his falne. The architecture of S1. Sophia, which is 
now converted into the principal mosch, has been imitated by 
the Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile continues to 
excite the fond adnlÏratiol1 of the Greeks, and the lnore 
rational curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the 
spectator is disappointed by an irregular prospect of half. 
domes and shelving roofs: the western front, the principal 
approach, is destitute of Rin1plicity and magnificence; and 
the scale of dimensions h3,S been rnuch surpassed by sev- 
eral of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who first 
erected an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold 
design and skilful execution. The dome of St. Sophia, inu.. 
minated by four-and-twenty windows, is formed with so small 
a curve, that the ùepth is equal only to one sixth of its diam- 
eter; the Incasnre of that dian1cter is one hundred and 
fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, where a crescent has sup. 
planted the cross, rises to the perpenùicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above the pavernent. The circle 
which cncmnpasses the don1e, lightly reposes on four strong 
arches, and their weight is firmly supported by four massy 
piles, whose strength is assisteù, on the northern and southern 
sides, by four colurnns of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, 
inscribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edifice; 
the exact breadth is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two 
hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extrmne 
length from the sanctuary in the east, to the nine western 
doors, which open into the vestibule, and from thence into the 
narlhex or exterior portico. That pordco was the humble 
station of the penitents. The nave or boòy of the church 
was filled by the congregation of the faithful; but the two 
sexes were prudently distinguished, and the upper alld lower 
galleries were allotted fur the 1110re private devotion of the 
WOlnen. Beyond tl
 northern and southern piles, a balus- 
trade, terminated on either side by the thrones of the emperor 
and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir; and the 
space, as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by the 
clergy and singers. The altar itself, a name which insenfJi. 
bly becahle f..uniliar to Christian ears, was placed in the east- 
ern recess, artificially built in the forill of a demi-cylinder. 
and this sanctuary communicated by several doors with the 
sacristy, th
 vestry, the baptistery, and the contigu0us build. 
if\gs, subservient eit.her to the pomp of worship, or 
he pYi", 
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vate u
e of the ecclesia
ticall11inisters. The memory of pa
t 
calamities inspired Justinian with a wise resolution, that no 
wood, except for the doors, should be admitted into the new 
edifice; and the choice of the 111aterials was applied to the 
strength, the lightness, or the splendor of the respective parts. 
The solid piles which contained the cupola were composed 
of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, 
ïortificd by circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infu- 
sion of lead and quicklime: but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished hy the levity of its substance, which consists either 
of pumice-stone that floats in the water, or oÏ bricks from the 
Isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than the ordinary 
sort. The whole frame of the edifice was constructed of 
brick; but those base materials were concealed by a crust of 
marble; and the inside of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two 
larger, and the six smaller
 sem
-domes, the walls, the hun- 
dred columns, and the pavement, delight even the 
yes of 
Barbarians, with a rich and variegated picture. A poet,105 
who beheld the prin1itive lustre of St. Sophia, enUl11erates the 
colors, the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, 
jaspers, and porphyries, which nature had profusely diver- 
sified, and which were blended and contrasted as it were by 
a skilful painter. The triumph of Christ was adorned with 
the last spoils of Paganism, but the greater part of these 
costly stones was extracted fr0111 the quarries of Asia l\Iinnr, 
the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. 
Eight COIU1l1i1S of porphyry, which Aurelian had placed in the 
tCl11ple of the sun, were offered by the piety of a Roman 
matron; eight others of green 111arble were presented by the 
ambitious zeal of the rnagistrates of Ephesus: both are 
admirable by their size and beauty, but every order of archi- 
tecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. A variety of orna- 


10;; Paul Silentiarius, in dark and poe.'ic langua' e, describes the va- 
rious stones and. marbles that .were emp)oyec1 in the edifice of St. So- 
phia, (P. ii. p. 129, 133, &c., &c. :) 1. The Garystian - pale, with iron 
ycins. 2. The Phrygian - of two sorts, both of a ro
y hue; the one 
with a white shade, the other purple, with silv
r fio,yers. 3. The 
P017 Jh .yry. of Egypt - with small stars. 4 The gree

 'lna1'ble of Laconia. 
ó. The Gm'ian - from 
lount lassis, with oblique veins, white and 
red. 6. The Lydian - pale, ''iTith a red flower. 7. The African, or 
Jlauritanian - of a gold or saffron hue. 8. The Celtic - black, with 
white veins. 9. The BOSplt01'ic - white, with black edges. Besides 
the P1'oconnesian, which fanned the pavement; the Thcssalian, .UoIo. . 
sian. &C., which are l
ss distinctly paintc.d. 
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ments and figures was curiously expressed in mOSaIC; and the 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of angeis, which 
have been defaced by Turkish fanaticisnl, were dangerously 
exposed to the superstition of the Greeks. According to the 
sanctity of each object, the precious metals were distrib
lted 
in thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of the 
choir, the capitals of the pillars, the ornaments of the doors 
and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the spectator was daz- 
zled by the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary 
contained forty thousand pound weight of silver; and tho 
holy vases and vestnlents of the altar were of the purest gold, 
enriched with inestimable gems. Before the structure of the 
church had arisen two cubits above the ground, forty-five 
thousand two hundred pounds were already consumed; and 
the whole expense amounted to three hundred and twenty 
thousand: each reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
lllayestimate their value either in gold or silver; but the smll 
of one million sterling is the result of the lowest computation. 
A lllagnificent temple is a laudable nlonument of national 
taste and religion; and the enthusiast who entered the dOInc 
of S1. Sophia might be telnpted to suppose that it was the 
residence, or even the workmanship, of th
 Deity. Yet how 
dull is the artifice, how insignificant is the labor, if it be com- 
pared with the formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon 
the surface of the temple! 
So minute a description of an edifice which tilDe has r.e- 
spected, may attest the trutb., and excuse the relation, of the 
innumerable works, both in the capital and provinces, which 
Justinian constrncted on a smaller Rcale and less durable 
foundations,lo6 In Constantinople alone, and the adjacent 
suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five churches to the honor of 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints: most of these churches 
were decorated with Inarble and gold; and their various situ- 
ation was skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a pleasant 
grove; on the Inargin of the sea-shore, or on some lofty emi. 
nence which overlooked the continents of Europe and Asia. 


106 The six books of the Eclifkes of Procopius are thu
 distributed: 
thefirst if-! confined to Constantinople; the second includes 
Ie
opota- 
D1ia and Syria; the third, ..\.rmenia and the Euxine; the fourth, Eu- 
rope; the .fi./
h, Asia :Minor and Pale-itine; the si;cth, Egypt and 
Africa. Italy is forgot by the emperor or the historian, who published 
this work of adulation before the date CA. D. 55.3) of itii fincl con- 
quest. 


d* 
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The church of the f-Ioly ApostJes at Constantinople, and that 
of St.'John at Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the 
same 111Odel: their domes aspirod to imitate the cupolas of 
St. Sophia; but the altar was 11lOre judiciously placed under 
the centre of the dome, at the junction of four stately porti- 
cos, which l110re accurately expressed the figure of the 
Greek cross. The Virgin of Jerusalenl n1ight exult in the 
temple erected by her Imperial votary on a most ungrateful 
spot, which atTorded neither ground nor materials to the 
architect. A level was formed by raising part of a deep 
valley to the height of the nlountain. The stones of a neigh- 
boring quarry were hewn into regular fOl'lllS; each block was 
fixed on a peculiar carriage, dra\vn by forty of the strongest 
oxen, and the roads were widened for the passage of such 
enormous weights. Lf'banon furnished her loftiest cedars for 
the timbers of the church; and the seasonable disco\.ery of a 
vein of red nwrble supplied its beautiful columns, 1\'/0 of 
which, th(' supporters of the exterior portico, were esteemed 
the largest in the. world. 1
he pious Inunific{'nce of the em- 
peror was diffused over the Holy Land; and if reason should 
c.ondelnn the Inonasteries of both sexes which were built or 
restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the wells 
\vhich he sunk, and the hospitals which he -founded, for the 
relief of the weary pilgrim:;. The schismatical temper of 
Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty; but in Syria and 
Africa, some remedies were applied to the disasters of wars 
and earthquakes, and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging 
from their ruins, might rcyere the name of their gracious 
benefactor,107 A.lmost every saint in the cq.lendar acquired 
the honors of a temple; ahnost every city of the empire 
obtained the solid advantages of briògc
, hospital
, and aque- 
ducts; but the severe liberality of the Inonarch disdained to 
indulge his subjects in the popular lu""{ury of baths and thea- 
tres. "Vhile Justinian labored for the public service, he 
was not unmindful of his own dignity and ease. The Byzan- 
tine palace, \vhich had been danlaged by the conflagration, 
was restored with npw magnificence; and some notion may 
be conceived of the whole edifice, by the vestibule or hall, 
which, frOln the doors perhaps, or the roof, was surnmued 


1C11 Justinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold (180,OOOl:? for 
the repairs of Antioch after the earthquake, (John 
Ia1ala. tom. u. ,. 
146-149.) 
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::-?:alce, or the brazen. The. dome of a spacious quadrangI.- 
,vas supported by massy pillars; the pavement and walb 
were incrusted with 11lany.colored 111arbles - the emeral(i 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone 
intersected with veins of a sea-green hue: the mosaic paint- 
tnas of the dome and sides re l )resen
ed the glories of th(' 
o L) 
African and italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the 
Propontis, at a sll1all distance to the east of Chalcedon, tht:
 
costly palace and g3.rdens of I-Ieræum 108 were prepared for 
the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of 
Theodora. The pOf'ts of the age have celebrated the rare 
alliance of nature and art, the hannony of the nymphs of the 
groves, the fountains, and the waves: yet the cro\-vd of attf'nd- 
ants who followed the court complaincd of their inconvenient 
lodgings,lU9 and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth, and thirty 
in length, who was stranded at the mouth of the River San. 
garis, after he had infested 11l0re than half a century the seas 
of Constantinople. no . 
The fortificationf' of Europe and Asia. \,,'ere multiplied by 
Justinian; hut the repeÜtion of those tinìid anll fruitless pre. 
cautions f'xposes, to a philosophic eye, the debility of th(' 
empire. 1l1 From Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflu
 
of the Save to the nlOuth of the Danubf', a chain of above 
fourscore fortified places was extended along the banks of the 
great river. Single watch-towers were changed into spacious 
citadels; vacant walls, \vhich the engineers contracted or 
enlarged according to the nature of the ground, ,vere filled 


Il18 }'or the Heræum, the palace of Theodora, sce Gyllius, (de Bos- 
phoro Thracio, 1. iii. c. xi.,) Aleman. (Not. ad AncC'. p. 80, 81, who 
quotes several epigrams of the Anthology,) and Ducange, (C. P. 
Christ. 1. iv. c. 13, p. 17:J, 176.) 
109 Compare, in the Edifices, (1. i. c. 11,) and in the Anecdotes, (c. 8, 
15,) the different styles of adulation and malevolence: strirlìed of the 
lmint, or cleallseJ from the dirt, the object appears to be the Sf:me. 
11') Procopius, 1. vill. 29; most probably a stranger and wanderer, 
a3 the 
Icditerranean docs not breed whales. Ualænæ quoque in nos- 
tra maria 11enetrallt, (Plin. Rist. Natur. ix. 2.) Between the polar 
circle and the tropic, the cetaccous animals of the ocean grow to the 
length of 50, 80, or 100 fect, (Rist. des Yoyages, tom. xv. p. 289. 
l>ennant's British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 3.3.) 
111 
lo11teS(r1.ieu obscrves, (tom. iii. p. 503, Considcrations Sl1r la 
Grandeur et la D'
('a..lence des Romains, c. x.x.,) that JustiIúan's em- 
pire was like France in the time oÏ the Norman in roads - npver sc, 
weak as when every village was fortified. 
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wi
h colonies or garrisons; a strong fortress defended the 
rUIns of Trajan's bridge,112 and several military stations 
affected to spread beyond the Danube the pride of the ROlnan 
nan1e. But that name was divested of its terrors; the Bar- 
barians, in their annual. inroads, passed, and contemptuously 
repassed, before these useless bulwarks; and the inhabitants 
of the frontier, instead of reposing und
r the shadow of the 
g-('
eral d
fence, ,vere compelled to guard, with incessant 
vigllance, their separate habitations. The solitude of ancient 
cities was replelJished; the new foundations of J ostinian 
a-cquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of Í1npregnable and 
pùpulous; and the auspicious place of his own nativity at- 
tracted the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. 
Under the name of Justiniana prima, the obscure village of 
Tauresium became the seat of an archbishop and a præfect, 
whose jurisdiction extended over seven warlike provinces of 
fIlyricum ; J 13 and the corrupt appellation of Giustendil still 
indicates, about twenty miles to the south of Sophia, the resi- 
ùcnce of a Turkish sanjak. 114 . For the use of the emperor's 
countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct, were 
- speedily constructed; the public and private edifices were 
adapted to the greatness of a royal city; and the strength of 
the walls resisted, during the lifetime of Justinian, the unskil- 
ful assaults of the IIuns and Sclavonians. Their progress was 
sometin1es retarded, and their hopes of rapine were disap- 
pointed, by the innnn1crablc castles which, in the provinces of 
Dacia, Epirns, 'I'hessaly, :Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared 
to cover the whole face of the country. Six hundred of these 


112 Procopius affirms (1. iv. c. 6) that the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apollodol'us, the architect, left a de- 
scription of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Dion Cassius (1. 
lxviii. p. 1129) would have been corrected by the genuine picture. 
Trajan's bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-hvo stone piles with 
wooden arches; the l'i\.er is shallo'w, the eurrent gentle, and the whole 
interval no more than 443 (Reimer ad DioD. from 
larsigli) or õ15 
toises, (D' .\.nville, Geographie .Ancienne, tom. i. p. 305.) 
113 Of the two Dacias, 
[edite1"ranea and Ripensis, Dardania, Præ- 
valitana, the second 
læsia, and the second l\lacedonia. See Justinian, 
(Novell. xL,) who speaks of his castles beyond the Danube, and of 
homines semper bellicis sudoribus inhærentes. 
114 See D' Anville, (Mémoires de l' Académie, &c., tom. xL"Ci. p. 289, 
290,) Rvcaut, (Present State of the Turkish :Empirc, p. 97,316,) :Mar- 
sigli, (
iato l\1:ilitare del Imperio Ottomano, p. 130.) The sanJak of 
Giustendil is one of the twenty under the beglerbeg of Uumelia, and 
his district maintains 48 zaims and 588 timariots. 
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forts were built or repaired by the emperor; but it seems 
reasonable to believe, that the far greater part consisted only 
of a stone Qf brick tower, in the n1Ìdst of a square or circular 
area, which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded 
in a moment of danger spme protection to the peasants and 
cattle of the neighboring villuges. 1l3 . Yet thcse military 
works, which exhausted the public treasure, could not re1110\"C 
the just apprehensions of Justinian and his European subjects. 
The wann baths of Anchialus in Thrace \vere rendered as 
safe as they were salutary; but the rich pastures of Thessa- 
lonica ,vere foraged by the Scythian cavalry; the delicious 
vale of Tempe, three hundred 111iles fr0111 the Danube, was 
continuallyalanned by the sound of ,val' ; Uti and no unfor- 
tified spot, however distant or solitary, could securely enjoy 
the blessing
 of peace. The Strnits of Thermopylæ, which 
seemed to protect, but which had so often betrayed, the safety 
of Greece, were diligently strengthened by the .Iabors of Jus- 
tinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the forests 
and valleys, and as far as the summit of the Thessalian l11oun- 
tains, a strong wall was continued, which occupied every 
practicable entrance. Instead of a hasty crowd of peasants, 
a garrison of two thousand soldiers was stationed along the 
rampart; granaries of corn and reservoirs of water were pro- 
vided for their use; and by a precaution that inspired the 
cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected 
for their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an 
earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and 
Platæa, were carefuHv restored; the Barbarians were dis- 
couraged by the prospect of successive and painful sieges: 
and the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the 
fortifications of the Isthmus o( Corinth. At the extremity of 
Europe, another peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs 
three days' journey into the sea, to fonn, with the adjacent 
shores of Asia, the Straits of the Hellespont. The intervals 
between eleven populous towns were fillcd by lofty woods, 
fair pastures, and arable lands; and the isthmus, of thirty- 


111 These fortifications may he compared to the castles in l\Iillgrelia 
(Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. i. p. 60, 131) - a natural picture. 
116 The valley of Tempe is Rituate alon
 the River Peneus, between 
the hills of Ossa and Olympu
: it is only .five miles long, and in some 
places no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdant beauties are ele- 
gantly described by Pliny, (Hi
t. N atur. 1. iv. 1..3,) and more diffusely 
by if.:lian. (Hist. Yar. 1. iii. C'. i.) 
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seven stadia or furJongs, had been fortified by a Sp."ntan 
-eneral nine hundred years before the reign of Justunan. 1l7 
1 an age of freedom and valor, the slightest rampa.t may 
revent a surprise; and Procopius appears insensibl
 (jf the 
uperiority of anciC'nt times, while he praises the solid con- 
truction and doubte parapet of a wall, whose long arms 
tretched on eithcj" side into the sea; but whose strength 
vas deemeù insufficient to guard the Chersonesus, if each 
:ity, and particularly GallipoJi and Sestus, had not been 
-ecured by their peculiar fortifications. The long wall, as 
t was emphatically styled, was a work as disgraceful in the 
,bject, as it was respectable in the e:>..eclltion. The riches 
If a capital diffusE' themselves over the neighboring country, 
nd the telTitory of Constantinople, a paradise of nature, "as 
.dol'neJ with the luxurious gardens and yillas of the senators 
nd opulent citizens. But their wealth served only to attract 
he bold and rapacious Barbarians; the noblest of the Ro- 
nans, in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away into 
)cythian captivity, and their sovereign Inight view from hi
 
mlace thc hostilé flames which were insolently spread to the 

ates of the Imperi<ll cily. 1\.t the distance oBly of forty 
niics, A.nastasius was constrained to es
ablish a last fron1ier; 
'1Îs long wall, of sixty miles from the Propol1lis to the L uxine, 
;}roclaimeJ the impotence (jf his arms; and as the danger 
,Jecame more imminent, new fortifications were added by the 
mdefatigable prudence of Justinian. lI8 
Asia l\I!nor, after the submission of the Isaurians,1l9 re- 
nained \vithout enen1ies and without fortifications. Those 
wid savages, who had disdained to be 1he subjects of GaIlip.- 
lUS, persisted two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde- 
)endence and rapine. The mo
t 
uccessful princes respected 
he strength of the 111ol1ntains and the despair of the natives; 
heir fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and some- 
in1e restrained by terror; and a military clJunt, with three 


117 Xenophon Hellenic. 1. iii. c. 2. Mter a long and tedious con- 
crsation with the Byzantine declaimers, how refreshing is the truth, 
,IC simplicity, the cle
"ancc of an Attic writer! 
118 Sce thc long wall in Evagrius, (1. iv. c. 38.) This ,,-holc article 
1 drawn from the fourth book of the .EdilicC3, CXCC1)t Anchialus, (1. 
i. c. 7.) 
119 Turn back to "01. i. p. 328. In the course of this History, I have 
)metimes mentioned, and much oftener slighted, the hasty inroads of 
,le Isaurians, which were not attended ,,,ith an)' conscquences. 
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egions, fixed his pernlanent and îgnominiou'3 station In the 
leart of the ROlnan provincesY
o But no sooner was the 
vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the light-armed 
squadrons descended frorn the hills, and invaded the peaceful 
plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not remarkable 
for stature or bravery, want rendered then1 bold, and expe- 
rience Blade them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. 
They advanced with secrecy and speed to the attack of vil- 
lages and defenceless towns; their flying parties have some- 
times touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the gates of 
Tarsus, A.ntioch, or Dmnascus ; 121 and the spoil was lodged 
in their inaccessible Inountains, before the Roman troops had 
received their orders, or the distant province had cOlnputed its 
loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded theln from 
the fights of national enemies; and the magistrates were in- 
structed, by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an lsaurian, 
even on the festival of Easter, was a Ineritorious act of justico 
and pie
y .1 22 If the captives were conden111ed to dOlnestic 
slav
ry, they lnaintained, with their sword or dagger, the pri- 
vate qua 
rel of their masters; and it was found expedient for 
the public tranquillity to prohibit the scrvice of snch dangerous 
retainers. \Vhell their countryman Tarcalissæus or Zeno 
ascended the throne, he invited a faithful and formidable band 
of Isaurians, who insulted the court and city, and were re- 
warded by an annual tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. 
But the hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, luxury 
enervated the hardiness of their n1Înds and bodies, and in 
proportion as they mixed with mankind, they becalne less 
qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. 
After the death of Zeno, his successor Anastasius suppressed 
their pensions, exposed their persons to the revenge of the 
people, banished then1 fronl Constantinople, and prepared to 
sustain a war, which left only. the alternative of victory or 


120 Trebellius Pollio in Rist. August. p. 107, who lived under Dio- 
cletian, or Constantine. See likewise Pancirolus ad N otit. Imp. 
Orient. c. ll;j, 141. See Cod. Thcodos. 1. ix. tit. 3.:5, ICJ. 37, with f\ 
copious collective Annotation of GodefroYI tom. iii. p. 256, 257. 
1:.11 See the full and wiùe extent of their .inroads in Philostorgius, 
(Rist. Eccles. 1. xi. c. 8,) with Gorlefroy's learned Di;.,;sertations. 
12
 Cod. Justinian. 1. ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. The punishments are se- 
vere - a fine of a hundred pounds of gold, dcgradation, and even 
death. The public peace might afford a pretence. but Zeno was de- 
lirous of monopolizing the valor and servicQ of tho Isaurians. 


.. 
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servitude. A brother of thp last enlperor usurped the title of 
Augustus; his cause was powerfully supported by the anTIS, 
the treasures, Hud the 111agazines, collected by Zeno; and the 
native Isaurians must have fonned the sn1allest portion of the 
hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians under his standard, 
which was sanctified, for the first tilne, by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were vanquished 
in the plains of Phrygia by the valor and discipline of the 
Goths; but a war of six years almost exhausted the courage 
of the en1 peror,123 The Isaurians retired to their mountains; 
their fortresses were successively besieged and ruined; their 
communication with the sea was intercepted; the bravest of 
their leaders died in arms; the surviving chiefs, before their 
execution, were dragged in chains through the hippodrome; 
a colony of their youth was transplanted into Thrace, and the 
relnn:lnt of the people subnlitted to the Ron1an government. 
Yet some generations elapsed before their 111inds were reduced 
to the level of slavery. The populous villages of l\lount Tau. 
rus were filled with horsenlen and archers: they resisted the 
imposition of tributes, but they recruited the armies of Justin- 
ian; and his civil magistrates, the proconsul of Cappadocia, 
the count of Isaul'ia, and the prætors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, 
were invested with military power to restrain the licentious 
practice of rapes and assassinations. 124 
If we extend our view fr0111 the tropic to the mouth of the 
Tanais, we IDay observe, on one hand, the precautions of 
Justinian to curb the savages of Æthiopia,12;) and on the other, 
the long walls which he constructed in Crimæa for the protec- 
tiOl! of his friendly Goths, a colony of three thousand shep- 


123 The Isaurian war and the triumph of Anastasius are briefly and 
darkly represented by John l\lalala, (tom. ii. p. lOG, 107,) Eyagrius. 
(1. iü. c. 35,) Theophanes, (p. 118-120,) and the Chronicle of l\lar- 
edlin us. . 
124 Fortes ea regio (says Justinian) viros habet, nec in ullo differt 
b 
I
aurià, though Procopius (Pel'sic. 1. i. c. 18) marks an essential dlf- 
ference between their military character; yet in former times the 
Lj"caonians and Pisidians had defended their "liberty against the great 
king, (Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iii. c. 2.) Ju
tinian introduc?s. 
ome 
false and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the IJ lsl dlan5, 
and of Lycaon, who, after vIsiting Home, (long before 2Eneas,) gave a 
name and reople to Lycaoni, (
ovell. 24, 25, 
7, 30-) . 
l:lj See Proco1 ius, .Per::;ic. 1. i. e. 19. The altar of national concord, 
01 annua] sacrifi-ce and oaths, "\vhich Diodctiall had erected in the Isle 
of Elephantine, was dcmolisheJ. by J ustilùan with less poli
y than 
y.eal. 


... 
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nerds and warriors.1 26 From that peninsula to TrebizotHl, tho 
eastern curve of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, 
or by religion; and the possession of Laz1:ca, the Cotchos of 
ancient, the l\Iingrelia of modern, geography, soon became 
the object of an important war. Trebizond, in after-timc
 the 
seat of a romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality of 
Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a castle, whose 
ditches are hewn in the solid rock. From that maritin1C city, 
a frontier line of five hundred mÏies may be drawn to the 1'0"'1'- 
tress of Circesiunl, the last. Roman station on the Euphr[ltc
.12ì 
Above Trebizond immediately, and five days' journey to the 
south, the country rises into dark forests and craggy moun- 
tains, as savage though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees. In this rigorous climate,J28 where the snows selrlOlU 
nlelt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless, even honey is poison- 
ous: the 1110st industrious tillage would be confined tú :-:ome 
pleasant valleys; and the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty 
sustpnance from the flesh anù milk of their cattle. 'rlw Chn- 
l!/bians 12J derived their nalTIe and temper froD1 the iron ql1a
" 


. 
12G Proropius de Edificiis, 1. iii. c. 7. Hist. 1. yiii. c. 3, 4, Th(':-oc 
unamhitious Goth:i had refused to follow the standard of Theodori;'. 
As late fiS the xvth and xvith century, the name and nation might be 
discmrered between Caffa and the Straits of Azoph, (D' An \"illc, 
l\Iémoires de l' Académie, tom, xxx. p. 24.0.) They well desen"cd the 
curiosit)' of Busbequius, (p. 321-326;) but seem to have vanishe\.l 
in the more recent account of the 
iissions du Levant, (tom. i.,) Tott, 
Pevsonncl, &c. 
1'27 For the geography and architecture of this Armenian border, 
Bee the Persian 'V aI'S and Edifices (1. ii. c. 4-7, 1. ill. c. 2-7.) of 
1)rocopi us. 
12S Thc coulltr
. is described by Tourllefort, (Y oyage au Le,"ant, 
tom. iii. lcttre xvü. xviii.) That skilful botanist soon discovereÜ the 
plant that infects the honey, (Plin. xxi. 44, 45 :) he ob:::iCrves, that tlll
 
soldiers of Lueullus might incleeù be a:-;toni:,;hed at the cold, si:.cl', 
even in the plain of En:el'um, suow sometimcfl falls in June, and thc 
harvzst is Reldom finished before 
e}Jtember. The hiJls of .\.l'lUeaia 
are bf'bwthe fortieth de
ree of latitude; but ill the mountainous C\1Ull- 
try which 1 inhahit, it is well known that an ascent of some hOUl";i 
carries the traveller from the climate of Languedoc to that of :K 01"- 
way; and a general theory has been introduced, that, under the line, 
nn elevation of 2400 toises is equivalent to the cold of the polar eil'- 
de, (Remond, Observations sur les Y oyages de Coxe dans 10. SUi:i5C, 
tom. ii. p. 10-1.) 
129 The identity or proximity of the Chnlybians, or Chaldærll1
, 
may Le il'Ye,:;ti
atel in Stral)o, (1 xii. p. 8:!.;. 826,) Cellariu
, (GcJ- 
grnph. A
lti_l' tOm. ii. 1-" 202-201,) and Freret, plém. de .Acaù
'mîe, 
tom. iy. p. õ
H.) Xenophon suppose
, ill his romance, (Cyropæd. 
VOL. IV. 9 
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ty of the 
oil; and, since the days of Cyrl1
, they n}ight pro- 
duce, under the various appellations of Chaldæans and Zanians, 
an un interrupted prescription of war and rapine. Under 
the reign of Justinian, they acknowledged the god and the 
emperor of the Ronmns, and seven fortresses were built in the 
n10st accessible passes, to exclude the 
unbition of the Persian 
HlOnarch. J3U The principa1 source of the Euphrates descends 
fr01J1 tho Chalybiafl Inountains, and see.ms to flow towards the 
west and the Euxine: bending to the south-west, the river 
passes under the wall
 of Sa
ala and l\Ielitene, (which were 
rest.ored by Justinian as the bulwarks of the Le:3scr Armenia,) 
and gradually approaches the l\Ieditcnanean Sea; till at 
length, repelled by !\Iount 'ruurus,131 the Euphrates inclines 
his long and flexible course to the south-east and the Gulf of 
Persia. .r\n1ong the Rotnan cities beyond the Euphrates, we 
distinguish two recent foundations, "ihich were nan1ed from 
'l'heodosius, and the relics of the n)artyrs; and two capitals, 
.A.miùa and Edessa, which arc celebrated in the history of 
(>very age. Their strength was proportioned by Justinian to 
the danger of their situation. A ditch and palisade nlight be 
sufficient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia; 
but n10rc elaborate works were required to sustain a regular 
siege against the arms and treasu res of the great king. His 
skilful engineers understood the 111ethods of conducting deep 
luincs, and of raising platforms to the leyel of the rampal't : 
- he shook the strongest battleluents with his military engines, 
and sometimes advanced to the assauit with a line of 1110vable 
turrets 011 the backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was com- 
pensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison 
in the defence of their country and religion; and the fabulous 
promise of the Son of God, that Edes
a should never be taken, 
fined the citizens with \"aliant confidence
 and chilled the be- 
siegers with doubt and dismay.I 32 "fhe subordinate towns of 


1. iii.,) the SallIE' Barbarians, again::,t whom he had fought in hi'i 
retreat, (Anabasi
, 1. iv.) 
13u Procopius, Pm'sic. 1. i. c. 15. 1)(' Edific. 1. iii. c. 6. 
131 :Ki Taurus obstct in nostra maria ycnturus, (Pomponius 1;Iela, 
iü. 8.) l)liny, a poet as ",vell fiS a naturalist, (v. 20,) personifies the 
rivcr and mountain, and describc8 their comböt. See the course of 
the Tigris 8J1cl Euphrates in the excellent treatise of D' Anville. 
132 ProcQpiws (Peraic.l. ü. c. 12) rolls the story "rith the tone, h!llt 
.ceptical, h
ù.f superstitious, of Herodotus. 'lne promise was not in the 
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Armenia and l\Iesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and 
the posts which appeared to have any command of ground 
or water were occupied by numerous forts, substantially built 
of stone, or more hastily erected with the obvious materials 
of earth and brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every 
spot; and his cruel precautions lnight attract the war into 
some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected by trade 
and marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the quar- 
rels of princes. 'Vestward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert 
extends above six hundred lniles to the Red Sea. Nature had 
interposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of two 
."ival en1pires; the Arabians, till :t\Iahomet arose, were forn1Ï- 
dable only as robbers; and in the proud security of peace, 
the fortifications of Syria were neglected on the most vulner- 
able side. 
But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, 
had been suspended by a truce, which continued above four- 
score years. An ambassador frOln the emperor Zeno accom- 
panied the rash and unfortunate Perozes,* in his expedition 
against the Nepthalites,t or white I-Iuns, whose conquests had 
been stretched from the Caspian to the heart of India, whose 
throne was enriched with mneralds,la3 and whose cavalry was 
supported by a line of 1\vo thousand clephants)34 The Per- 


primitiye lie of EU'3ehius, but dates at least from the year 400; and a 
thircllie, the Ve/'onira, was 
OOIl rai
ed on the two former, (Evagrius, 
1. iv. c. 27.) As Ede:;
a l/.as been taken, Tillemollt 'must disclaim the 
promise, (
Ié11l. Eccles. tom. i. p. 3ò2, 383, 617.) 
133 They were purchased from the merchants of Adulis who traded 
to India, (Cosmas, Topograph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 339;) yet, in the esti- 
mate of precious stones, the Scythian emerald was the first, the Bac- 
trian the second, the .f'-Ethiopian only the third, (Hill's Theopluastus. 
p. 61, &c., 92.) The production, mine
, &c., of emeralùs, are inyolyed 
in darkness; and it is doubtful whether we posseqs any of the twelve 
sorts known to the ancient,.;, (Goguet, Origine des Loix, &c., part. ii. 
1. ii. C'. 2, art. 3.) In this war the Huns got, or at ]east !)erozes lost, 
the finest pearl ill the world, of whi.
h Procopius relates a ricliculous 
fable. 
13-1 The Inrl.o-Seythæ continued to reign from the time of .A.UgustUH 
(Dion)"s.l)erieget. lOSS, with the Commentary of Eu
tathius, in Hud- 
60n, Geograph. Minor. tom. iv.) to that of the elder Justin, (Cosmas, 
'l'opograph. Christ. 1.. '\:L p. 338, 
3
.) On their ori('J'in alldconquest
, 
see D'Anville, (sur l'Indc, p. 18, 45, &c., 69, 8.5,89.) 111 the second 
century they were ma.'Stcrs of l.arice or Guzerat. 


· F:irouz 
b.e Conqueror - unfor t -;1nate'r $.0,. l1:ame-ù;. Sev !5t_ Martin l _ 
\'01. '"I. p. 4tJ9. -1\-1. . 
T HattH"J" H PT'thahtp
. - " 
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sians * were twice circumvented, in a situation which ma
e 
valor useless and flight impossible; and the double victory 
of the I-Iuns was achieved by military stratagem. They 
dismissed their royal captive after he had submitted to adore 
the majesty of a Barbarian; and the humiliation was poorly 
evaded by the casuistical subtlety of the l\lagi, who instructed 
Perozes to direct his attention to the rising sun.t The indig- 
nant successor of Cyrus forgot his danger and his gratitude ; 
he renewed the attack with headstrong fury, and lost both his 
army and his Iife. 13 .J The death of Perozes abandoned Persia 
to her foreign and domestic enemies; t and twelye years of 
confusion elapsed before his son Cabades, or Kobad, could 
embrace any designs of mnbition or revenge. The unkind 
parsimony of Anastasius was the nlotive or pretence of a 
Roman war; 136 the Huns and Arabs l1larched under the Per- 
sÏan standard, and the fortifications of Arn1enia and lVlesopo- 
tmnia were, at that tinlC, in a ruinous or imperfect condition. 
'fhe emperor returned his thanks to the governor and people; 
of l\IartyropoIis for the prompt surrender of a city which 

ould not be successfully defended, and the conflagration of 
'rheodosiopolis might justify the conduct of their prudent 
neighbors. Anlida sustained a long and destructive siege: at 
the end of three 1110nths the loss of fifty thousand of the 
soldiers of Cabade3 was not balanced by any prospect of suc- 
cess, and it was In vain that the l\Iagi deduced a flattering 


135 See the fat
 (,f Phil'ouz, or Peroze
, and its consequences, in Pro- 
('opiu
, (PCl'sic. 1. i. c. 3-6,) who may be compared with the frag- 
ments of Oriental history, (D'IIerbelot, 11ibliot. Orient. p. 351, ancl 
Texeira, Histo
y of Persia, translated or abridged by Stephens,!. i. c. 
;,2, p. 132-138.) The chronology is ably ascertailleJ by Asseman. 
{Bibliot. Orient. to!ll. iii. p. 39û-327.) 
IJtI The Persian war, under the reigns of Anastasius and Justin, may 
'be collectccl from Procopius, (l)er
ic. 1. i. c. 7, S, 0,) Theophanes, (in 
Chronograph. p. 12-1-127,) Eyagrius, (1. iii. c. 37,) l\larcellinus, (in 
Chron. p. 47,) a"tul JC.f:llC Stylites, (apud Asscman. tom. i. p. 272- 
:!81. ) 


. Ac
ording to t1)e Persian historians, he was mislèd by guides who used 
the old ",trataft
m of Zopyrus. Malcolm, vol. i, p. 101. -M. 
t In the M;::;. Chronicle of Tabar}", it is said that the )loubeùan l\Iobed, 
or Grand Pontiff, opposed with all hici intluence the violation of the treaty. 
St. Martin, '.01. vii. p. 254. -1\1. 
+ 'Vheu }<'iroze advanced, Khoosh-Nuaz (the king of the Huns) prc- 

e
ted on the point of a lance the treat}" to whi.ch he had sworn, and ex. 
hOl"ted him yet to d(l"ist hpfor(' he dClitroy
d 11l
 faT\1P forrycr. Malcolm. 
rot i. 1'. 1'.13. - :\1 
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prediction from the indecency of the women <<: on the ram- 
parts, who had revealed their most secret charms to the eyes 
of the a
sailants. At length, in a silent night, they ascended 
the most accessible tower, which was guarded only by some 
monks, oppressed, after the duties of a festival, with sleep 
and wine. Scaling-ladders were applied at the dawn of day; 
the presence of Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn 
sword, cOlnpelled the Persians to vanquish; and before it was 
sheathed, fourscore thousand of the inhabitants had expiated 
the blood of their con1panions. After the siege of Amida, 
the war eontinued three years, and the unhappy frontier 
tasted the fullineasure of its calmnities. The gold of Anas- 
tasius was offered too late, the number of his troops was 
defeated by the number of their generals; the country was 
stripped of its inhabitants, and both the living and the dead 
were abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. 'fhe resist- 
ance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, inclined the 
mind of Cabades to peace: he sold his conquests for an 

xorbitant price; and the same line, though 111m'ked with 
ðlaughter and devastation, still separated the two empires. 
To avert the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius resolved 
to found a new colony, so strong, that it should defy the power 
of the Persian, so far advanced towards Assyria, that its sta- 
tionary troops n1ight defend the province by the menace or 
operation of offensive war. For this purpose, the town of 
Dara,137 fourteen Iniles from Nisibis, and four days' journey 
from the Trigis, was peopled and adorned; the hasty works 
of Anastasius were improved by the perseverance of Justinian; 
and, without insisting on places less important, the fortifica- 
tions of Dara lnay represent the military architecture of the 
age. The city was surrounded with two walls, and the inter- 
val between them, of fifty paces, afforded a retreat to the 
cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was a rnonumcnt of 
strength anù beauty: it measured sixty feet frorn the ground, 
and the height of the towers was one hundred feet; the loop- 
holes, from whence an enemy n1ight be annoyed with n1issile 


137 The description of Dara is amply and corrcctly givcn by Proco- 
pius, (Persic. 1. i. c. 10, 1. ii. c. 13. De Edific. 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 3, 1. iii. c. 5.) 
See the situation in D' Allville, (l'Euphrate et Ie Tigre, p. 5:3, 51, 5.3,) 
though hc seems to double thc interval between Dara aml 'Xisibis. 


· Gibbon should have written "some prostitutes." Froe. Pers. TOl. i, 
p.7.-M. 


9. 
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weapons, were small, but numerous; the soldiers were pI&m. ,(} 
along the rampart, under the shelter of double gallerie!i) iilld 
a third platform, spacious and secure, was raiS'ed on the 
un1- 
n1Ït of the towers. The exterior wall appears to have been 
less lofty, but 11101'e solid; and each tower was protected by 
a quadrangular bulwark. A hard, rocky soil resisted th-e tools 
of the Ininers, and on the south-east, ,,,"here the ground was 
more tractable, their approach was retarded by a new work, 
which advanced in the shape ùf a half-moon. The double 
and treble ditches were filled with a stream of water; and in 
the management of the river, the most skilful labor was 
employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiC'gers, 
and to prevent the mischiefs of a natural or artificial inunda- 
tion. Dara continued I1101'e than sixty years tù fulfil toe 
wi
hes of its founders, and to provoke the jealousy of the 
Persians, who incessantly complained, that this impregnable 
fortress had been constructed in manifest violation of the treaty 
of ppacC' h
tween the two en1pires.:)I: " 
Between the Euxinc and the Caspian, the cOilntries of Col- 
chos, Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in every direction 
by the branches of l\10unt Caucasus; and the two principal 
gates, or "passes, from north to south, have been frequently 
confounded in the geography both of the ancients and mod- 
erns. The name of Caspian or AlbaniU't. gates is properly 
applicd to Derbend,138 which occupies a "hort declivity be.. 


138 For the city and pass of Derbend, seð D'Herbelot., (Bibliot. 
Orient. p. 157, 291, 807,) Petit de la Crob" {lEst. de Gengiscan, 1. iVi 


. The situation (of Dara) does not appear tJ give it strength, as it mus': 
have been commanded on three sides by th
 mountains, but opening on 
the south towards the plains of Mesopotamia. The foundation of the walls 
and towers, built of large hewn stone, may be traced across the valley, an"} 
oyer a number of low rocky hills which branch out from the foot of :Mount 
l\Iasius. The circumference I concei,-e tQ be nearly two miles and a half; 
and a small stream, which flows through the middle of the place, has in- 
duced several Koordish and Armenian families to fix their residence within 
the ruins. Besides the walls and towers, the remains of many other build- 
ings attest the former grandeur of Dara; a considerable part of the space 
within the walls ig arched and vau1ted underneath, and in one place we 
perceived a large cavern, supported by four ponderous columns, somewhat 
resembling the great cistern of Constantinople. In. the centre of .the 
'villaO'e are the ruins of a palace (probably that mentwned by Procopms) 
or ch
rch, one hundred paces in length, and sixty in breadth. The foun- 
dations, which are quite entire, consist of a prodigious number of subte.r- 
raneous vaulted chambers, entered by a narrow passage forty paces m 
length. Th
 ga te is still standing; a considerable part of the wall hat 
bid defiance to time, &c. M'Donald Kinneir's Journey J p. 438. - M. 
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tween the mountains and the sea: the city, if we give credit 
to local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks; and this 
dangerous entrancé ,vas fortified by the kings of Persia with 
a Inole, double ,valls, and doors of iron. The Iberian gates 139 ;Me 
are formed by a narrow passage of six n1iles in l\lount Cau- 
casus, which opens fronl the norlhern side of Iberia, or Geor- 
gia, into the plain that reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. 
A fortress, designed by Alexander perhaps, or oile of his 
successors, to command that important pass, had descended 
by right of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the Huns, 
who offered it for a moderate price to the emperor: but while 
Anastasius paused, while he tin10rously computed the cost and 
the distance, a 1110rc vigilant rival interposed, aud Cabades 
forcibly occupied the Straits of Caucasus. The Albanian 
anù Iberian gates excluded the horsemen of Scythia fron1 the 
shortest and IllOSt practicable roads, and the whole front of the 
1l10untail1s was covered by the rampart of Gog and IVlagog, 
the long wall which has excited the curiosity of an Arabian 
caliph 1-1" and a Russian conqueror. 141 According to a recent 


e. 9,) Histoire Généalogique des Tatars, (tom. i. p. 120,) Olearius, 
(Yoyage en Perse, p. .1039-10n,) and Corneille Ie llruYll, (Voyages. 
tom. i. p. 146, 1-17 :) his view may be compared with the plan of 
Olearius, who judges the wall to be of shells and gravel hardened by 
time. 
139 Proeopiu9, though with some confusion, always denominates them 
t:aspian, (Persic. 1. i. c. 10.) The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the 
Tartar-gat(,8, (D"Anville, Géographie Ancielme, tom. ii. p. 119, 120.) 
140 The imaginary rampart of (Jog and :Magog, which was seriously 
explored and believed by a caliph of the ninth century, appears to be 
derived from the gates of ßlount Caucasus, and a vague report of the 
wall of China, (Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 267-270. Mémoircs de 
l' Académ.ie, tom. xxxi. p. 210-219.) 
141 See a learned dissertation of Baier, de nwro Callcasco, in Com- 
mcnt. Acad. PetropoI. ann. 1726, tom. i. p. 4
t3-463; but it is desti- 
tute of a map or plan. 'Vhen the czar I>ctcr I. became master or Der- 
hend in the year 1722, the measure of the wall was found to be 3285 
Jtussian oJ'[lyiæ, or fathom, each of seven f('et English; in the whole 
somewhat more than four miles in length. 


· 1\Ialte-Brun, tom. vi
i. p. 12, makes three pag
e!: 1. "I'he central, 
which leads from I\Iosdok to Teflis, the rrÍiÀac lCaVlCåalac. 2. The Albanian. 
more inland than the Derbend Pass. 3. The Derbend - the Caspian 
Gates. But the narrative of Col. l\Ionteith l in the Journal of the Geograph- 
ical Society of London, vol. iii. p. i. p. 39, clearly shows that there are 
but two passes between the Black Sea and the Caspian; the central, the 
Caucasian, or, as Col. Monteith calls it, the Caspian Gates, and the pass 
of Dcrbend, though it is practicahle to turn this position (of Dcrbcnd) by" 
fo..1.,l fC1\. milcs di
t;mt I throubh th" mountain
, p. 40. - 
I. 
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ù'cscripÜon, huge s.tones, seven feet thick, twenty-one feet in 
length or height, are artifæially joined without iron or cement, 
to cOla-pose a wall, which runs above three hundred miles 
frOl11' the shores of Derbend, over dIe bills, and through the 
.jallf')"s of Daghestan and GeÙl'gia. 'Vithout a vision, 
uch a 
work rnight be undertaken by the policy of Cabades; without 

1. Ininwle, i.t might be accomplished by his son, so formidable 
\0 the Hom.ans, under the name of Chosroes; so dear to the 
Ori-cntals, unckr the appellation of N ushinvan. The Persian 
}'11OIlar
h held in his hand the keys both of peace and war; 
but Le stipulated, in every treaty, that Ju
tinian should con- 
tr;bll
f
 to the expense of a comnlon barrier, \vhich equa.lly 
pro
c

cò the two cln.pires fron1 the inroads of the Scyth- 
tuus. h:': 
VB. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the 
eOllsub.Lip of Ronac, which had given so D1any sages and 
hcr
}es to rnankind. Both these institutions had long since 
f!}{:'generated ffOlD their prin1itive glory; yet some reproach 
111..l)' oe justly inflicted on the a.varice and jealousy of a prince, 
Ly whdse hand such venerable ruins were destroyed. 
Aî\1ens, afte}' her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosopby 
(I)f lonia and the rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies became 
the patrimony of a city, whose inhabitants, about thirty thou- 
,jand wales, condensed, within the period of a single life, the 
gt'nil.ls of ages and nlÍllions. Our sense of the dignity of 
hllIHdn nature is exalted by the simple recoUection, that Isoc- 
rat0:-; \.}:J ,vas the cOlnpanion of Plato and Xenophon; that he 

,,
;istcd, perhaps with the historian Thucydides, at the first 
representations of the CEdipus of Sophocles and the Iphigcnia 
ûf Euripides; and that his pupils Æschines and Den10sthenes 
cun:cnded for the crown of patriotism in the presence of 

\ristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who taught at Athens 
with the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sccts.I 44 The 


J.t
 See the fortifications and treaties of Chosroes, or N ushirwan, in 
l'rocopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 16, 22, 1. ii.) and D'Herbelot, (p. 682.) 
1.j.3 The life of Isocratcs extends from Olymp. lxxxvi. 1, to ex. 3, 
(ante Christ. 436-438.) See Dionys. Halicarn. tom. ii. p. 149, 150, 
eilit. Hudson. Plutarch (sh.c anonymus) in Vito X. Oratorum, p.1.338 
-154:3, edit. II. Steph. Photo cod. cclix, p. 1453. 
: 1-1 The schools of Athens are copiously though concisely represented 
in the Fortuna Attica of 1\leursius, (c. viü. p. 59-73, in tom. i. Opp.) 
For the state and arts of the city, see the first book of Pausanias, and 
a small tract of Dicæarchus, (in the second volume of IIudsou'8 Geog 
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ingenuous youth of Attica enjoyed the benefits of theIr domes- 
tic education, which was comn1unicated without envy to tile 
rival cities. Two thousand disciples heard the le::;sons of 
Theophrastus; 145 the schools of rhetoric n1ust have been still 
more pOpUIOllS than those of philosophy; and a rapid succes- 
sion of students diffused the fame of their teachers as far as 
the utmost limits of the Grecian language and name. Those 
limits were enlarged by the victories of .Alexander; the arts 
of .Athens survived her freedonl and dominion; and the 
Greek colonies which the l\Iacedonians planted in Egypt, and 
scattered over Asia, undertook long and frequent pilgrinlages 
to worship the l\fuses in their favorite temple on the banks 
of the Ilissus. The Latin conquerors respectfully listened to 
the instructions of their subjects and captives; the names of 
Cicero and Horace ,vere enrolled in the schools of Athens; 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman empire, the 
natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, conversed in the 
groves of the acadenlY with their fellow-students of the East. 
The studies of philosophy and eloquence arc congenial to a 
popular state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry, and 
8ubmits only to the force of persuasion. In the republics of 
Greece and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful 
engine of patriotism or ambition; and the schools of rhetori6 
poured forth a colony of statesmen and legislators. \Vhen 
the liberty of public debate was suppressed, the orator, in the 
honorable profession of an advocate, might plead the cause 
of innocence and jqstice; he nlight abuse his talents in the 
Dlore profitable trade of panegyric; and the same precepts 
continued to dictate the fanciful declamations of the sophist, 
and the chaster beauties of historical composition. The sys- 
tems which professed to unfold the nature of God, of man, 
a.nd of the universe, entertained the curiosity of the philo- 
sophic student; and according to the temper of his mind, he 
might doubt with the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, 
'3ublimely speculate with Plato, or severely argne with Aris- 
totle. The pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unattaina- 
ble terlll of moral happiness and perfection; but the race was 
glorious and galutary; the disciples of Zeno, and eyen those 
of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to suifer; and the 


raphers,) who wrote about Olymp. cx:rii. (Dodwcll's Dissertat. 
tecto 4.) 
Ii' Diogpn. Laert. de Vito Philosoph. 1. '\". 
egm. 37. r. 28P. 
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death of Petronius was not less effectual than that of Seneca, 
to humble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence. The 
light of science could not indeed be confined within the walls 
of Athens. I-Ier incomparable writers address then1selves to 
the hurnan race; the living masters emigrated to Italy and 
Asia; Berytus, in later tin1es, was devoted to the study of the 
law; astronomy and physic were cultivated in the 111usæun1 
of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy maintained their superior reputation fron1 the Pelopon- 
nesian war to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situate 
in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and 
the monuments of ancient art. That sacred retirement was 
::3c1dom òisturbed by the business of trade or government; and 
the last of the l\.thenians were distinguished by their lively 
wit, the purity of their taste and language, their social man- 
ners, and some traces, at least in discourse, of the magna- 
nimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the city, the 
academy of the Platonists, the lycæmn of the Peripatetics, the 
porl
co of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans, were 
planted with trees and decorated with statues; and the phi- 
losophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, delivered 
their instructions in spacious and pleasant walks, which, at 
different hours, were consecrated to the exercises of the 111ind 
and body. The genius of the founders still lived in those 
venerable seats; the ambItion of succeeding to the Hlasters of 
human reason excited a generous emulation; and the merit. 
of the candidates was determined, on each vacancy, by the 
free voices of an enlightened people. The Athenian pro- 
fessors were paid by their disciples: according to their lllutual 
wants and abilities, the price appears to have varied from a 
mina to a talent; and Isocrates hin1sclf, who derides the ava- 
rice of the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, about 
thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The wages 
of industry are just and honorable, yet the same Isocrates 
shed tears at the first receipt of a stipend: the Stoic Inight 
blush when he was hired to preach the conten1pt of lnoney 
and I should be sorry to discover that Aristotle or PJato so far 
degenerated frOlll the example of Socrates, as to exchange 
knowledge for gold. But some property of lands and houses 
was settled by the permission of the laws, and the legacies of 
deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of Athens. Epi- 
curus bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which he had 
purchased for cighty minæ or two hundred and fifty pounds 
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with a fund sufficient for their frugal subsi
tence and n10nthly 
festivals; 146 and the patrirnony of Plato afforded an annual 
rent, which, in eight centuries, was gradually increased from 
three to one thousand pieces of gold.l 47 The schools of 
Athens were protected by the wisest and most virtuous of tho 
Roman princes. The library, which Hadrian founded, was 
placed in a portico adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof 
uf alabaster, and supported by one hundred columns of Phry- 
gian lnarble. The public salaries were assigned by the gen- 
erous spirit of the Antonines; and each professor of politics, 
of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the 
Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmæ, 01' more than three hundred pounds ster- 
ling. 148 After the death of :Marcus, these liberal donations, 
and the privileges attached to the thrones of science, were 
abolished and revived, dirninished and enlarged; but some 
vestige of royal bounty may be found under the successors of 
Constantine; and their arbitrary choice of an unworthy can- 
didate 111ight tenlpt the philosophers of Athens to regret tho 
days of independence and povcrty.119 It is rClnal'kable, that 
the impartial fa.vor of the Alltonines was bcstowed on the four 
adverse sects of philosophy, which they considered as equally 
useful, or at least, as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly 
been the glory and the reproach of his country; and the first 
lessons of Epicurus so strangcIy scandalized the pious ears of 
the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of his antagonists, 
they silenced all vain disputes concerning the nature of the 
gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty decree, 
restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced by the 


146 See the Testament of Epicuru
 in Diogcn. Laert. 1. x. 8cgm. 
16-20, p. 611, 612. A single epistle (ad Familiares, xiii. 1) displa).s 
the injustice of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, the 
dexterous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and es- 
teem with which the Roman senators considered the philosophy and 
philosophers of Greece. 
147 Dama..o;;cius, in Vito Isidor. apud Photium, cod. cf'xlii. p. 1054. 
148 See Lucian (in Eunuch. tom. ü. p. 350-359, edit. Reitz)) Philos- 
tratus (in. Vito Sophist.!. ii. c. 2,) and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, 
(1. lxxi. p. 119l),) with their edit0l3 Du Soul, Olenriu8, and Reimar, 
and, above all, Salmasius, (ad Hist. August. p. 72.) A judicious 
philosopher (Smith's 'Venlth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 310-374) prefers 
the free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend fl'''' the pro. 
fessor. 
uv Brucker, IIht. Crit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 310, 
c. 
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f'xpcric:Jlce of ages, that the mora! character of philosophms :B 
DÐt aii<::cted by the diversity of their theological specula- 
f,ions,150 
The Gothic anTIS were less fatal to the schools of Athens 
t\m.11 tbe establishlnent of a new religion, whose ministers 
superseded the exerciße of reason, resolvp.d every question by 
an article of faitl1, and condemned the infidel or 
ceptic to 
ct
n1al flames. In many a volume of laborious conh'oversy, 
thC'y exposed the weakness of the understanding and the cor- 
JUj.Üon of the heart, insulted hUlnan nature in the sages of 
antiquity, and proscrib
ù the spirit of })hilosophical inquiry, 
30 n'pugnant to the doctrine, or at least to the te)nper, of an 

lUlnble believer. The surviving sects of the Platonists, whom 
Plato would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly min- 
gled a sublilne theory wit.h the practice of superstition and 
nmgic ; and as they remained alone in the midst of a Chris- 
tian world, they indulged a secret rancor against the govern- 
tncnt of the church and state, whose severity was still sus- 
f}{:urled ovcr their heads. About a centlny afte}' the reign of 
Julian,151 Proc1us 15:2 was permitted to teach in the philosophic 
('hair of the acmlelny; and such WttS his indust.ry, that he 
frf'qucntly, in the same day, pronounced five lessons, and 
composed seven hundred lines. I-lis sagacious Inind explored 
the deepest questions of morals and metaphysics, and he 
ventured to urge eight.een argument.s against the Christian 
rloct1"Ïne of the creation of the world. But in the intervals 
of study, he personally conversed with Pan, Æsculapius, and 
l\J:nerva, in whose rnysteries he v{as secretly initiated, and 


)
O The birth of Ep:icurus is fix
d to the Jcar 342 bpfol'c Christ, 
(Rayle,) Olympiad cix. 3; and he opened his school at Athens, 
Olymp. cxviii. 3, 306 years before the f'ame æra. This intolerant law 
\_\thenæus, 1. xiii. p. 610. Diogen. Laertius,1. v. s. 38, p. 290. Juliu8 
-Polb
x, ix. 5) was enacted in the same or the succeeding year, (Sigo- 
niu8, Opp. tem1. v, p. 62, 
lenagius ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204. Cor- 
sini, Fasti Attici, tom. iv. p. 67, 68.) Theophrastus, chief of the 
Peripatetics, and disciple of Aristotle, was involycd in t1le same 
exile. 
liil This is no fanciful æra: the Pagans reckoned their calamities 
from the reign of their hero. Proclus, whose nativity is marked by 
11Ìs horoscope, (A. D. 412, February 8, at C. P.,) died 12.1 Jears &nò 
, IU1'À.1U1'(JV (1U(1/U(!Jç, A. D. 485, (l\laril1. in Vitâ })rocli, c. 36.) 
15
 The life of Produs, by 
larinus, was published by Fabricius t 
(Hamburg, 1700, ct ad calcem Bibliot. lAttin. Lond. 1703.) Sc.e Sui- 
das, (tom. iii. p. 185, 186,) Fabricius, (Bibliot. Græc. 1. Y. c. 26, p. 
419-õ62,) and Brucker, (Rist. Crit. rhilosOl)h. tom. ü. p. 
19-32(j.) 
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whose prostrate statues he adored; in the devout persuasion 
that the philosopher, who is a citizen of the universe, should 
be the priest of its various deities. An eclipse of the snn 
announced his approaching end; and his life, with that of his 
scholar Isidore,1;")3 cOlnpiled by two of their most learned dis- 
ciples, exhibits a deplorable picture of the second childhood 
of hun1an reason. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly 
styled, of the Platonic succession, continued forty-four years 
from the death of Proclus to the edict of Justinian,154 which 
imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and 
excited the grief and indignation of the few l'ell1aining vota- 
ries of Grecian science anù superstition. Seven friends and 
philosophers, Diogenes and l-Iermias, Eulalius and Priscian, 
Dmnascius, Isiùore, and Silnplicius, who dissented from the 
religion of their sovereign, en1braced the resolution of seek- 
ing in a foreign land the freedom which was 
lellied in their 
native country. They had heard, and they credulously be- 
lieved, that the republic of Plato was realized in the despotic 
government of Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the 
happiest and most virtuous of nations. They were soon aston- 
ished by the natural discovery, that Persia resembled the 
other countries of the globe; that Chosroes, who affected the 
name of a philosopher, .was vain, cruel, and ambitious; that 
bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the 
Magi; that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust; that the guilty sometimes es- 
caped, and that the innocent were often oppressed. The dis- 
appointment of the philosophers provoked then1 to overlook 
the real virtues of the Persians; and they were scandalized, 
more deeply perhaps than became their profession, with the 
plurality of wives and concubines, the incestuous marriages, 
and the custOln of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vul- 
tures, instead of hiding them in the earth, or consuming theln 
with fire. Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate 
return, and they loudly declared that they had rather die all 
the borders of the empire, than enjoy the wealth and favor 
of the Barbarian. FrOln this journey, however, they derived 


1
3 The life of Isidore was composed by Dllmascius, (apud Photium, 
cod. ccxlii. p. 1028-1076.) See the last age of the !)agan philoso- 
vhers, in Brucker, (tom. ii. p. 3-11-351.) 
154 The suppression of the schools of Athens is recorded by John 
blalala, (tom. ii. p. 187, sub Decio Coso SoL,) and an anonymoUi 
Chronicle in the Vatican library, (npuù Aleman. p. 106.) 
VOL. IV. 10 
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a benefit which reflects the purest lustre on the character of 
Chosroes. He required, that the seven sages who had visited 
the court of Persia should be exempted from the penal laws 
which Justinian enacted against his Pagan subjects; and this 
privilege, expressly stipulated in a treaty of reace, was 
guarded by the vigilance of a powerful 111ediatol.l 35 Sim- 
plicius and his companions ended their lives in peace and 
obscurity; and as they left no disciples, they terminate the 
long list of Grecian philosophers, who may be justly praised, 
notwithstanding their defects, as the wisest and most virtuous 
of their contemporaries. The writings of Silllplicius are 
now extant. His physical and llletaphysical cOlllmentaries 
on Aristotle have passed away with the fashion of the tillles ; 
but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the 
library of nations, as a classic book, lllost excellently adapted 
to direct the will, to purify the heart, and to confirm the un- 
derstanding, by a just confidence in the nature both of God 
and man. 
About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the 
appellation of philosopher, liberty and the consulship were 
founded at Ron1e by the elder Brutus. The revolutions of 
the consular office, which 1l1ay be viewed in the successivo 
lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, have been occa.. 
sionally 111entioned in the present History. The first magis- 
trates of the republic had been chosen by the people, to ex- 
ercise, in the senate and in _ the cam p, the powers of peace 
and war, which were afterwards translated to the cmperors. 
But the traùition of ancient dignity was long rc\'ered by the 
ROlllans and Barbarians. A Gothic historian applaud
 the 
consulship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal glory 
and greatness; 156 the king of Italy himself congratulated 
those annual favorites of fortune who, without the cares, en.. 
joyed the splendor of the throne; and at the end of a thou.. 
sand years, two consuls were created by the sovereigns of 
Rome and Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 


155 Agathias (1. ii. p. 69, 70, 71) relates this curious story. Chos- 
roes ascended the throne in the year 531, aud made his first pence 
with the Romans in the beginning of 533 - a date most comp.ati.ble 
with his young fame and the old age of Isidore, (Asseman. lhbliot. 
Orient. tom. iii. p. 404. Pagi, tom. ii. p. 543. 650.) 
156 Cassiodor. Yariarum Epist. vi. 1. Jornandes. c. 67, 1). 696, 
edit. Grot. Quod summum bonum r1-imumquo ill lUundo dccu 
edicitur. 
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datc to the year, and a festival to the people. But the ex- 
penses of this festival, in which the wealthy and the vain 
aspired to surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to the 
enormous surn of fourscore thousand pounds; the wisest sen- 
ators declined a useless honor, which involved the certain 
ruin of their falllilies, and to this reluctance I should inlpute 
the frequent chaSlllS in the last age of the consular Jtàsti. 
The predecessors of J ustiniall had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent candidates; the 
avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper and more con 
venient Inethod of ad\Ìce and regulation.l 57 Seven proces 
sions or spectacles were the nurnber to which his edict con- 
fined the horse and chariot races, the athletic sports, _ the 
Inusic, and pantomillles of the theatre, and the hunting of 
wild beasts; and srllall pieces of silver were di
creetly sub- 
stituted to the gold medals, which had always excited tumult 
and drunkenness, when they were scattered witn a. profuse 
hand anlOng the populace. . Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, and his own example, the succession of consuls finally 
ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose despotic 
ternper Blight be gratified by the silent extinction of a title 
which u'chnonished the ROlllans of their ancient freedom,158 
Yet the annual consulship still lived in the 111inds of the peo- 
pie; they fondly expected its speedy restoration; they ap- 
plauded the gracious condescension of successive princes, by 
whom it was assurneù in the first year of their reign; and 
three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before 
that obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by cust01l1 
could be abolished by law,159 The imperfect mode of distin 
guishing each year by the name of a magistrate, was use- 
fully supplied by the date of a penllanent æra: the creation 


157 See the regulations of Justinian, (Novell. cv.,) dated at Con- 
stantinople, July 5, and addresscd to Strategius, treasurer of the em.. 
pire. 
158 Procopiu
, in Anecdot. c. 26. Aleman. p. 106. In the xviüth 
year after the consulship of llasilius, according to the reckoning of 

iarcellinus, Victor, :Marius, &c., the secret history was composed, anù, 
ill the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally abolished. 
159 By Leo, the philosopher, (Kovell. xciv. A. D. 886-911.) See 
Pagi (Disscrtat. IIypatiea, p. 325-362) and Ducange, (Gloss. Gl'æc. 
p. 1635, 1636.) Even the title was vilified: consulatus coùicilli . . . . 
vilescunt J says the emperor himself. 
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of the world, according to the Septuagint version, was adopt. 
ed by the Greeks; IGO and the Latins, since the age of 
Charlemagne, have computed their time from the birth of 
Christ. 161 


160 According to Julius Africanus, &c., the world was created the 
first of September, 5.508 years, three months, and twenty-five days 
before the birth of Christ. (See Pezron, Antiquité des Terns de- 
fendue, p. 20-28.) .And this æra has been used by the Greeks, the 
Oriental Christians, and evcn by the RU8sian
, till the reign of Peter I. 
The period, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of the 7296 
years which are supposed to elapse since the creation, we shall find 
3000 of ignorance and darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 
1000 of ancient history, commencing with the Persian empire, and the 
Republics of Rome and Athens; 1000 from the fall of the Roman 
empire in the- \V est to the discovery of America; and the remaining 
296 will almost complete three centuries of the modern state of Europe 
and mankind. I regret this chronCllogy, 80 far preferable to our dou- 
LIe and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the 
'"ears before and after the Christian æra. 
" 161 The æra of the world has prevailed in the East since the vith 
general council, (A. D. 681.) In the \Vest, the Christian æra was 
first invented in the vith ccntury: it was propagated in thc viiith by 
the authority and writings of ,'enerable Bedc; but it was not till the 
xth that the use became legal and popular. See l'Art de Vérifier Ie& 
Dates, Dissert. PréliminairC', p. iii. xü. Dictionllaire Diplomatique, 
tom. i. p. 329-337; the works of a laborious society of Benedictine 
monks. 
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CONQUESTS OF JUSTINIAN IN THE "\VEST. - CHARACTER A.VD 
FIRST CAIHPAIG
S OF BELISARIUS. - HE INVADES AND SUB- 
DUES THE VANDAL KI:.'iGDO:JI OF AFRIC.A. -HIS TRIUl\IPH.- 
THE GOTHIC "\V AR. - HE RECOVERS SICILY, NAPLES, AND 
nO
\IE. - SIEGE OF ROl\IE BY THE GOTHS. - THEIR RE- 
TREAT AND LOSSES. - SURREXDER OF RA VENNA. - GI.ORY 
OF BELIS.ARIUS. - HIS DOi'tIESTIC SHAl.'IE A:'lD miSFORTUNES. 


WHEN Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after 
the fall of the \Vestern empire, the kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals had obtained a 
olid, and, as it might seem, a 
legal establishment both in Europe and Africa. The titles, 
which Roman victory had inscribed, were erased with equal 
justice by the sword of the Barbarians; and their successful 
rapine derived a Blore venerable sanction from time, from 
treaties, and froBl the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by a 

econd or third generation of obedient subjects. Experience 
and Chl'istianity had refuted the superstitious hope, that Rome 
was founded by the gods to reign forever over the nations of 
the earth. But the proud claim of perpetual and indefeasible 
dominion, which her soldiers could no longer maintain, was 
firmly asserted by her statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions 
have been sometimes revived and propagated in the Inodel'n 
schools of jurisprudence. After Rome herself had been 
stripped of the Imperial purple, the princes of Constautinople 
assumed the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy; de- 
manded, as their rightful inheritance, the provinces which 
had been subdued by the consuls, or possessed by the Cæsars; 
and feebly aspired to deliver theil' faithful sl1
jects of the 
'\' est from the usurpation of heretics and Barbarians. The 
execution of this splendid design was in some degree reserved 
for Justinian. During the five first years of his reign, he 
reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
Persians; till his pride submitted to his a111bition, and he pur- 
chased, at the price of four hundred and forty thousand 
pounds sterling, the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in 
the language of both nations, was dignified 
with the appella- 
IO
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tion of the endless peace. The safety of the Erwt enabled 
the emperor to employ his forces against the Vandals; and 
the internal state of Africa afforded an honorable motive, and 
promised a powerful 
upport, to the Roman arms. l 
According to the testament of the founder, the African 
kingdom had lineally descended to Hilderic, the e1dest of the 
Vandal princes. A n1ild disposition inclined the son of a 
tyrant, the grandson of a conqueror, to prefer the counsels 
of clemency and peace; and his accession was marked by 
the salutary edict, which restored two hundred bishops to 
their churches, und allowed the free profession of the Atba- 
nasian creed. 2 But the Catholics accepted, with cold and 
transient gratitude, a favor so inadequate to their pretensions, 
and the virtues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of his 
countrymen. The Ârian clergy presumed to insinuate that 
he had renounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly 
complained that he had degenerated from the courage, of his 
ancestors. I-lis ambassadors were suspected of a secret and 
disgraceful negotiation in the Byzantine court; and his gen- 
eral, the Achilles,3 as he was named, of the Vandals, lost a 
battle against the nal{ed and disorderly l\'1oors. The public 
discontent was exasperated by Gelimer, whose age, descent, 
and military farne, gave h.in1 an app
_rent title to the succes- 
sian: he assumed, with the consent of the nation, the reins 
of government; and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without 


I The complete series of the Vandal war is related by Prúcúpius in 
a regular and elegant narrative, (I. i. c. 9-2,), 1. ii. c. 1-13,) and 
happy would be my lot, could I always tread in the footsteps of such 
a guide. I'-'rom the entire aHd diligent perusal of the Greek text, I 
have a right to pronounce that the Latin and Frcnch versions of Gro- 
tius and CousÏI; may not be implicitly trusted; yet the president 
Cousin has been often praiscd, and Hugo Grotius was the first scholar 
of a learncd age. 
2 See Ruillart, Rist. Persecute Yandal. c. xii. p. 5StJ. lIis best 
evidence is drawn from the life of St. Fulgcntim
, composed by onf' 
of his disciples, transcribed in a great measure ill the annals of Baro. 
nius, and printed in aeveral great collections, (Catalog. TIibliot. Duna- 
vianæ, tom. i. yol. ii. p. 1258.) 
3 For what quality of the mind or body? For speed, or beauty, or 
valor? - In what language did the Valldals read Homer? - Did he 
speak German? - The LatinR had four versions, (Fabric. tom. i. 1. ii. c. 
3, p. 297:) yet, in spite of the praises of Seneca, (Consol. c. 26,) they 
appear to have been more successful in imitating than in translating 
the Greek poet
. But the name of Achilles might be famous and 
popular ('Ven an:ong the illiterate Barbarians. 
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a struggle frorn the throne to a dungeon, where hE. was 
strictly guarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpopular 
nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But the. indulgence 
which Hilderic had shown to his Catholic subjects had pow- 
erfully recmnmended him to the favor of Justinian, who, for 
the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge the use and 
justice of religious toleration: their alliance, while the 
nephew of Justin remained in a p}.ivate station, was ce- 
mented by the mutual exchange of gifts and letters; and the 
emperor Justinian asserted the cause of royalty.anù friend- 
ship. In two successive elnbassies, he adlnonished the 
usurper to repent of his treason, or to abstain, at least, frOln 
any futtller violence which nlight provoke" the displeasurE: of 
God and of the Romans; tû reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infinn old man peaceably to 
end his days, either on the throne of Carthage or in the pal- 
ace of Constantinople. The passions, or even the prudencE', 
of Gelimer compelled him to reject these .requests, which 
were urged in the haughty tone of menace and command; 
and he justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the right of a free people to 
remove or punish their chief Inagistrate, who had failed in 
the execution of the kingly office. After this fruitless expos- 
tulatioIl, the captive monarch was more rigorously treated, 
his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, 
confident in his strength and distance, derided the vain threats 
and slow prepamtions of the en1peror of the East. Justinian 
resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, Gelilner to maintain 
his usurpation; and the war was preceded, according to the 
practice of civilized nations, by the n10st solemn protesta- 
tions, that each party was sincerely desirous of peace. 
The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain 
and idle populace of Constantinople, whose poverty exempted 
thelTI from tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom exposed 
to military service. But the wiscr citizens, who judged of 
the future by the past, revolved in their memory the imlnense 
loss, both of men and money, which the empire had sustained 
in the expedition of Basiliscus. The troops, which, after five 
laborious campaigns, had been recalled fron1 the Persian fron- 
tier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms. of an un- 
known enemy. The Ininisters of the finances cOlTIputed, as 
far as they might C0111pute, the delnands of an African war; 
the taxes which Inust be found anrl levied to supply those 
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insatiate delnands; and the danger, lest their own ]ives
 OJ at 
least their lucrative employments, should be made respousible 
for the deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such selfish 
lTIotives, (for we may not sllspect him of any zeal for the 
public good,) John of' Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full 
council the inclinations of his master. He confessed, that a 
victory of such importance could not be too dearly purchased; 
but he represented in a grave discourse the certain difficulties 
and the uncertain event. " You undertake," said the præfect, 
" to besiege Carthage: by land, the distance is not less than 
one hundred and forty days' journey; on the sea, a whole 
year 4 must elapse before you can receive any intelligence 
from your Heet. If Africa should be reduced, it cannot be 
preserved without the additional conquest of Sicily and Italy. 
Success will impose the obligation of new labors; a single 
misfortune will attract the Barbarians into the heart of. your 
exhausted empire." Justinian felt the ,veight of this salutary 
advice; he was confounded by the unwonted freedom of an 
obsequious servant; and the design of the \\'ar would perhaps 
have been relinquished, if his courage had not been revived 
by a voice which silenced the doubts of profane reason. "I 
have seen a vision," cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the 
East. ,
1t is the will of I-leaven, 0 en1peror! that you 
should not abandon your holy enterprise for the deliverance 
of the African church. The God of battles ,viII march before 
your standard, and disperse your enemies, who are the ene- 
mies of his Son." The elnperor might Le tempted, aud his 
counsellors were constrained, to give credit to this seasonable 
revelation: but they derived more rational hop
 fro1l1 the 
revolt, which the adherents of Hilderic or Athanasius had 
already excited on the borders of the Vandal 1110narchy. 
Pudentius, an African subject, had privately signified his loyal 
intentions, and a small military aid restored the province of 
Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The government 
of Sardinia had been intrusted to Godas, a valiant Barbarian: 
he suspended the payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance 
to the usurper, and gave audience to the emissaries of Jus- 


4 A year - absurd exaggeration! The conquest of Africa may be 
dated A. D. 533, S(>ptembcr 11. It is celebrated by Justinian in the 
preface to his Institutes, which wcre published Xoycmber 21 of thE' 
same year. Including the voyage and 1"Cturn, such a computation 
might be truly applied to our Indian empire. 
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tinian, \" ho found hinl master of that frUItful Island, at the 
head of his gU3.rds, and proudly invested with the ensigns of 
ro) .:lty. The forces of the VandalR were dinlinished by dis- 
cord and suspicion; the Roman annies were anirnateJ by the 
spirit of Belisarius; one of those heroic naInes which are 
familiar to every age and to every nation. 
The Africanus of new Rome was born, and r- erhaps eJu- 
cated, among the Thracian peasants,5 without any of those 
advantages which had formed the virtues of the elder and 
younger Scipio; a noble origin, liberal studies, and the emu- 
lation of a free state. The silence of a loquacious secretary 
may be admitted, to prove that the youth of Belisarius cuuk' 
not afford any subject of praise: he served, most assuredly 
with valor and reputation, among the private 
uards of J us- 
tinian; and when his patron became emperor, the domestic 
was promoted to military cOlnmand. After a bold inruad into 
Persarmenia, in which his glory was shared by a colleague, 
and his progress was checked by an enemy, Belisarius repaired 
to the important statio':'l of Dara, where he first accepted the 
service of Procopius, the faithful companion, and diligent 
historian, of his exploits.6 The Mirranes of Persia advanced, 
with forty thousand of her best troops, to raze the fortifica- 
tions of Dara; and signified the day and the hour on which 
the citizens should prepare a bath for his refreshment, after 
the toils of victory. I-Ie encountered an adversary equal to 
himself, by the new title of General of the East; his su pe- 
rior in the science of war, but 11luch inferior in the number 
and quality of his troops, which anlounted only to twenty-five 
thousand Romans and strangers, relaxed in their discipline, 
und humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain of Dara 
refused all shelter to stratagem and ambush, Belisarius pro- 


!I n n
..nlTO ð
 Ó RÛI(í
!!IOC: iy. rE!!.UU1'i
ç ìì r-JQClY.,;J1'TE Y.lXl ) nJ..V(!I(;))1 
fLETU
Ù y.EÌr-lXr, (Procop. Yandal. 1. i. c. 11.) Aleman, (Not. ad Anecdot. 
p. 5,) an Italian, could. easily rej('ct the German vanity of Giphanius 
and Yelserus, who wished to claim the hero; but his Germania, a 
metropolis of Thrace, I cannot Hnd in any civil or ecclesiastical lists 
"r the provinces and cities. * 
ø The two first Persian campaigns of Belisarius are fairly and copi- 
ously related by his secretary, (PCl"sic. 1. i. c. 12-18.) 


. ?\f. von Hammer (in a revicw of Lord Mahon's Life of Bc1isarius in 
the Vienna J ahrbucher) shows that the name of Eelisarius is a Sclavollic 
'Word, Beli-tzar, the \Vhite Prince, and that the place of his birth was a 
'Villa.ge of Ill
'ria, whÏC"h still boars the name of GC1'many. -!tI. 
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tected 
1is front ,:ith a deep trench, which was prolonged 
at first In perpendIcular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, to 
cover the wings of cavalry advantageously posted to command 
dw flanks and rear of the enemy. "Then th
 Roman centre 
was shaken, their weU-timed and rapid charge decided the 
conflict: the standard of Persia fell; the immortals fled; the 
infantry threw away their bucklers, and eight thousand of the 
vanquished were left on the field of battle. In the next cam- 
paign, Syria was invaded on the side of the desert; and 
Belisarius, with twenty thousand [Den, hastened fronl Dara to 
the relief of the province. During the whole summer, the 
designs of the enemy ,vere baffled by his skilful dispositions: 
he pressed their retreat, occupied each night their camp of the 
preceding day, and would have secured a bloodless victory, 
,f he could have resisted the impatience of his own troops. 
ï11t:: valiant promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle; the right wing was .exposed by the treacherous or 
cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs; the Huns, a veteran 
band of eight hundred warriors, were oppressed by superior 
numbers; the flight of the Isaurians was intercepted; but the 
Roman Ïlllàntry stood firlll on the left; for Belisarius himself, 
dismounting from his horse, showed them that intrepid despair 
was their ouly safety.'*' They turned thcir backs to the 
Euphrates, and their faces to the enenlY: innumerabl6 
arrows glanced without effect from the compact and shelving 
()rder of their bucklers; an in1penetrable line of pikes was 
()pposed to the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry; and 
aft{'r a resistance of many hours, the remaining troops were 
skilful1yembarked under the shadow of the night. The Per- 
sian con1mander retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer 
a strict account of the lives of so many soldiers, which he had 
consumed in a barren victory. Rut the fame of Belisarius 
was not sullied by a defeat, in which he alone had saved hiE 
army fronl the consequences of their own rashness: the 
approach of peace relie\'cd him from the guard of the eastern 
frontier, and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
nmply discharged his obligatIons to the emperor. \rhen the 
African war became the topic of popular discourse and secret 
deliberation, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, 
rather than ambitious, of the dangerous honor; but as soon 
. 


.. The battle was fought on Easter Sundaf, April 19, not at the end of 
the summer. The date is supplied from J.>hn l\'i:alala by Lorè. Mahon;, 
p. 47. - )1 
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as Justinian had declared his preference of superior merit, 
their envy was rekindled by the unanilllous applause which 
,vas given to the choice of Belisarius. The temper of the 
Byzantine court may encolu:age a suspicion, that the hero 
was darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the fair and 
subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the confidence, and 
incurred the hatred, of the e111pl'eSS Theodora. The birth of 
Antonina was ignoble; she descended frOlTI a f(lmily of char. 
ioteers; and her chastity has been stained with the foulest 
reproach. Yet she reigned with long 
nd a hsolute power over 
the mind of her illustrious husband; and if A.ntonina dis.. 
dained the InCl"it of conjugal fidelity. she expressed a rnanly 
friendship to Belìs;l1
i
s, whOln she accompanied with un- 
daunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers of a mil- 
itary life.7 
The preparations for the African war were not unworthy 
of the last contest between ROllle and Carthage. The pride 
and flower of the army consisted of the guards of Belisariuf 
who, according to the pernicious indulgence of the time
 
devoted themselyes, by a particular oath of fidelity, to the 
service of their patrons. Their strength and stature, for 
which they had been curiously selected, the gooùness of their 
horses and armor, and the assiduous practice of all the exer- 
cises @f war, enabled them to act whatever their courage 
might prompt; and their courage was exalted by the social 
honor of their rank, and the personal ambition of favor and 
fortune. Four hundreù of the bravest of the IIeruli marched 
under the banner of the faithful and active Pharas; their 
untractable valor was more highly prized than the tame sub- 
n1ission of the Greeks and Syrians; and of such importance 
was it deemed to procure a reënforcement of six hundred 

Iassagetæ, or IIuns, that they were allured by fraud and' 
deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five thousand horse 
and ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople for 
the conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for the lnost part 
levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to the more prevailinrr 
use and reputation of the cavalry; anù the Scythian bow wa
 
the weapon on which the armies of Rome were now reducC'd 
to place their principal dependence. Fron1 a laudable desire 
to assert the dignity of his therne, Procopius defends the 


7 See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdotes, c. . 
and the note<;; of Alemannu8, p. 3. 
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soldiers of his own time against the L110rOSe critics, ,v11o con- 
fined that respectable name to the heavy-armed warriors of 
antiquity, and nmliciously ubserved, that the word archer is 
intruduced by flomcr S as a term of contempt. "Such con- 
tempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths who appeared 
on foot in the fields of Troy, and lurking behind a tombstone, 
or the shield of a friend, drew the bow-string to thcir breast,9 
and dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our archers 
(pur::mes the historian) arc mounted on horses, which they 
manage with admirable skill; their head and shoulders are 
protccted by a casque or buckler; they wear greaves of iron 
on their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. 
On their right side hangs a quiver, a sword on thcir left, and 
their hand is accustomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer 
combat. Their bows are strong and wpighty; they shoot in 
every possible direction, advancing, retreating, to the front, to 
the rear, or to either flank; and as they are taught to draw 
the bow-string not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm 
indeed must be the armor that can resist the rapid violence 
of their shaft." Five hundred transports, navigated by twenty 
thousand 111U riners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia
 were collected 
in the harbor of Constantinople. The srnaHest of thcse ves- 
sels may be computed at thirty, the largest at five hundred, 
ton
; and the fair average will supply an allowance, liberal, 
but not profuse, of about one hundred thousand tons,1O for the 


8 SCe' the preface of Procopill
. The enemies of archery might 
quotc thc reproachcs of Diomcùp (Iliad. d. 335, &c.) anù the pcrmit- 
te're yuhH'ra ycntis of Lucan, (viii. 38-1 :) yct the H.omans could not 
de...pi:,e the arrow
 of the Parthwns; and in the sicge of Troy, Pan- 
daru
, Pari:" and Tcuccr, picl'eeù th.osc haughty warrior;; who insulted 
them as women or chilùrcn. 
9 AEl J O;1' 1IÈr" lHt
W lli-i.u.(TE", T(.
(li (H a:rf,ofJ", (Iliad. d. 123.) How 
conci
c 

 how j
3t 
 how beautiful is th
'\vhole }Jictul'c! I sec the 
attitudcs of the archer - I hear the twanging of the bow: - 
Aíy{t ßiÒÇ, vtup
 ÒÈ p.ly' jaXl:v, àÀru ñ' òïurðç. 
10 Thc tcxt appC'ars to allow for thc lHrge
t vessels 50,000 medimni, 
or 3000 tons, (since the medimnlts wcighed 160 Roman, or 120 avoir- 
dupois, pounds.) I have givcn a more rational interpretation, by 
sup}Jo
ill
 that the Attic style of })rocopius conceals the. legal 
nù 
popular mot/ills, a 
ixth part of thc mcdillulUs, (Hooper s AnCIent 

I ea:-;arcs, p. 1.'):!, &c.) .A contrary and indeed a stran
cr mi:o.take has 
t'!"f' t into an oration of Ui1larehus. (eontra DeJIloc-thc1\em, ill ltci:-;ke 
U..ato.,. tinc
. tolll. i\", P. ii. }'. :
L) By l'cdut'in(.'; the ItllJubl'l' of<;b j . s 
!rom ,jUO to ,:)0) and trall;.;latiu6 ,ufM
!,v' by milks, or l'ouwl
, Cou.,in 
has generously allowed 500 tons for the whole of the Im1.Jcrial iicct 1 
Did he nover think? 
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reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, of [lve 
thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and of 
a sufficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, per- 
haps, of three months. The proud galleys, which in former 
ages swept the l\Iediterranean with so many hundred oars, had 
long since disappeared; and the fleet of Justinian was escorted 
only by ninety-two light brigm
tines, covered from the missile 
weapons of the enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the 
brave and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two gen- 
erals are named, most of whom were afterwards distinguished 
in the \Vat'S of Africa and Italy: but the supreme cOlHluand, 
both by land and sea, was delegated to Belisarius alune, with 
a boundless power of acting according to his discretion, as if 
the emperm' hilTIself were present. The separation of the 
naval and military professions is at once the effect and the 
cause of the modern improvelnents in the science of na v iga. 
tion and maritime war. 
In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the 
time of the SUlllmer solstice, tþe whole fleet of six hund red 
ships was ranged in martial pOlnp before the gardens of the 
palace9 The patriarch pronounced his benediction, the em- 
peror signified his last comn1ands, the general's trulnpet gave 
the signal of departure, and every heart, according to its fea 1'3 
or wishes,. explored, with anxious curiosity, the omens of mis- 
fortune and success. The first halt was made at Perinthus or 
Heraclea, where Belisarius waited five days to receive some 
Thracian horses, a military gift of his sovereign. FrotH 
thence the fleet pursued their course through the midst of the 
Propontis; but as they struggled to pass the Straits of the 
Hellcspont, an unfavorable wind detained them four days :It 
Abydus, where the general exhibited a memorable lesson of 
firmness and severity. Two of the Huns, who in a drunkcn 
quarrel had slain one of their fellow-soldiers, were instantlv 
shown to the army suspended on a lofty gibbet. The nation
l 
dignity was resented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the 
servile laws of the empire, and asserted the free privilege of 
Scythia, where a small fine was allowed to expiate the hasty 
sallies of intemperance and anger. Their complaints were 
specious, their clamors were loud, and the Romans were not 
averse to the example of disorder and impunity. But the 
rising sedition was appeased by the authority and eloquence 
of the general: awl he reploesented to the assembled froops 
the obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, the 1'0- 
VOT
. TV. 11 
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wal'ds of piety and virtue, and the unpardonable gui1t of mur. 
del', which, in his apprehension, was aggravated rather than 
excused by the vice of intoxication.l1 In the navigation from 
the Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which the Greeks, after the 
siege of rrroy, had performed in four days,12 the fleet of Bel- 
isarius was guided in their course by his master-galley, con- 
spicuous in the day by the redness of the sails, and in the 
night by the torches blazing from the mast head.. It was tIte 
duty of the pilots, as they steered between the islands, and 
turned the Capes of l\lalea and Tænarium, to preserve the just 
order and regular intervals of such a rnultitude of ships: as 
the wind was fair and moderate, thcir labors were not unsuc- 
cessful, and the troops were safely disembarked at Methone 
on the I\lessenÍan coast, to repose themselves for a while after 
the fatigues of the sea. In this place they experienced how 
avarice, invested with authority, rnay sport with the lives of 
thousands \vhich are bravely exposed for the public service. 
According to military practice, the bread or biscuit of the 
Ronlans was twice prepared in the oven, and the diminution 
of one fourth was cheerfully allowed for the loss of weight. 
To gain this miserable profit, and to save the expense of wood, 
the præfect John of Cappadocia had given orders, that the 
flour should be slightly balied by the same fire which wanned 
the baths of Constantinople; and when the sacks were opened, 
a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. Such 
unwholesonw food, assisted by the heat of the climate and 
season, soon produced an cp'idelnical disease, which swept 
away five hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by 
the diligence of BeJisarius, who provided fresh bread at l\1e- 
thone, and boldly expressed his just and humane indignation: 
the emperor heard his cOlnplaint; the general was praised, 
but the minister was not punished. From the port of I\lethone, 
the pilots steered along the western coast of Peloponnesus, as 
far as the Isle of Zacynthus, or Zante, before they undertook 


11 I have read of a Greek legislator, who inflicted a double penalty 
on the crimes committed in a state of intoxication; but it seems 
Rgreed that this was rather a political than a moral law. 
Ii Or even in three days, since they nnchored the first cyening in. 
the neighboring isle of Tenedos: the second day they sailed to Lesbos, 
the third to the pl'olllontory of Eu bæa, and on the fourth they reachctl 
Argos, (Homer, Odyss. r. 130-183. 'Vood's Essay Oft Homer, p. 
40-46.) A pirate sailed from the Hellcspont to the seaport of Sparta 
in throe da)'s, (Xcnophon. IIellon. 1. ii. o. 1.) 
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the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous voyage) of one hun. 
dred leagues over the Ionian Sea. As the fleet was surprised 
by a cahn, sixteen days were consumed in the slow naviga.. 
tion; and even the genm"al would have suffered the intoler.. 
able hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina had not 
preserved the water in glass bottles, which she buried deep in 

he sand in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of the 
sun. At length the harbor of Caucana,13 on the southern side 
of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospitable shelter. The 
Gothic officers who governed the island in the n3.me of the 
daughter and grandson of Theodoric, obeyed their inlprudent 
orders, to receive the troops of Justinian like friends and allies: 
provisions were liberally supplied, the cavalry was remounted,14 
and Procopius soon returned fron1 Syracuse with correct in.. 
fOl'lnation of the state and designs of the Vandals. His intel.. 
ligence detern1Ïned Belisarius to hasten his operations, and his 
wise irnpatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet lost 
sight of Sicily, passed before the Isle of lVlalta, discovered the 
capes of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong gale frOlTI 
the north..east, and finally cast anchor at the promontory of 
Caput Vada, about five days' journey to the south of Car.. 
thagc. 15 
If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, 
he lnust have deìayed the conquest of Sardinia for the ilnn1e.. 
diate defence of his person and }{ingdmn. A detachn1ent of 
five thousand soldiers, and one hundred aad twenty galleys, 
would have joined the remaining forces of the Vandals; and 
the descendant of Generic might have surprised and oppressed 
a fleet of deep laden transports, incapable of action, and of 
light brigantines that scemed only qualified for flight. Beli.. 


. 


13 Caueana, near Camarina, is at least 50 nùles (330 or 400 stadia) 
from Syracuse, (Cluver. Sicilia 
\lltiqua, p. I!H.) · 
14 Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. 3. Tib
 tollit hinllitum apta quadrigis 
equa, in the Sicilian I>Rstures of" G.J:osphus, (IIm"at. Carm. ii. 16.) 
Acragas . . . '. magnanimûm quo
daIl1 generator cquorum, (Yirg. 
.iEncid. iii. 70-1.) Thero's horses, wh.ose yictories arè immortalizeJ. 
lJy rindar, \'o-ere bred in this country. 
IS The Caput Yada of Pl"O.cCJpius (where Justinian afterwards 
founded a city - De Edif?c. 1. vi. c. 6) is the promontory of Ammon 
In Strabo, the Brachodes of P-totemy, the Capaudia of the modern!\, a 
long narrow slip that rl1:us in
o the sea, (Shaw's Travels, p. Ill.) 


.. Lor
 :Mahon, (Life of .DeJisarius, 
. 88,) suggest!!! some valid reasoo.l. 
for reaùmg Catana, th.e a.l1C!ent name of Catani,,-. -l\I. 


.
 -} 
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sarius had secretly trembled when he overheard his soldie
 
in the passage, emboldening each other to confess their appre 
hensions: if they were once on shore, they hoped to mainÙÚn 
the honor of their anTIS; but if they should be attacked at sea, 
they did not blush to acknowledge that they wanted courage 
to contend at the san1e 1Ìn1e with the winds, the waves, and 
1he Barbarians.l 6 The knowledge of their sentiments decided 
Belisarius to seize the first opportunity of landing them on the 
coast of Africa; and he prudently rejected, in a council of 
war, the proposal of sailing with the fleet and army into the 
port of Carthage.
 Three months after their departure fron1 
Constantinople, the men and horses, the arms and military 
stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were left 
as a guard on board each of the ships, which were disposed 
in the form of a selTIicircle. The remainder of the troops 
occupied a camp on the sea-shore, which they fortified, ac- 
cording to ancient discipline, with a ditch and rampart; and 
the discovery of a source of fresh water, while it allayed the 
thirst, excited the superstitious confidence, of the Romans. 
The next D10rning, SOD1e of the neighboring gardens were 
pillaged; and .Belisarius, after chastising the offenders, em- 
braced the slight occasion, but the decisive moment, of incul.. 
eating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine policy. 
,c. 'Vhen I first accepted the cOlnmission of subduing Africa; I 
depended much less," said the general, " on the numbers, or 
even the bravery, of my troops, than on the friendly disposition 
of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the "Vandals. You 
alone can deprive me of this. hope; if you continue to extort 
by rapine what might be purchased for a littlc money, such 
acts of violence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and 
unite them in ::l just and holy league against the invaders of 
their country.
' These exhortations were enforced by a rigid 
discipline, of which the soldiers themselves soon felt and 
praised the salutary effects. :rhe inhabitants, instead of de.. 
sC11ing their houses, or hiding their corn, supplied the Romans 
with a fair and liberallTIarket: the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of Justinian; 


18 A centurion of 1\Iark Antony expressed, though in a more manly 
strain, the same dislike to the sea and to naval combats, (Plutarch / n. 
Antonio, p. lï30, edit. Hen. Steph.) 


· Rather into the present Lake or Tunis. Lord l\b-hon, p. !J2. -1\1 
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and the clergy, from motives of conscience and interest, as- 
siduously labored to prornote the cause of a Catholic emperor. 
The small town of Sullecte,17 one day's journey frorn the 
camp, had the honor of being forernost to open her gates, and 
to resume her ancient allegiance: the larger cities of Leptis 
and Adru111etum irnitated the exmnple of loyalty as soon as 
.0 Belisarius appeared; and he advanced without opposition as 
far as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the distance 
of fifty miles fron1 Carthage. The weary Romans indulged 
therrlselves in the refreshment of shady groves, cool fountains, 
and delicious fruits; and the preference which Procopius 
allows to these gardens over any that he had seen, either in 
the East or vVest, may be ascribed either to the taste, or the 
fatigue, of the historian. In three generations, prosperity and 
.1. warm climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Vandals, 
who insensibly became the most luxurious of mankind. In 
their villas and gardens, which Inight deserve the Persian 
name of Paradise,18 they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose; 
and, after the daily use of the bath, the Barbarians were seated 
at a table profusely spread with the deJicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes loosely flowing, after the fashion of 
the l\Iedes, were embroidered with gold; love and hunting 
were the labors of their life, and their vacant hours were 
amused by pantomimes, chariot-races, and the n1usic and 
dances of the theatre. 
In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisa- 
rius was constantly awake and açtive against his unseen ene- 
mies, by whom, in every place, and at every hour, he might 
be suddenly attacked. An officer of confidence and merit, 
John the Armenian, led the vanguard of three hundred horse; 
six hundred Massagetæ covered at a certain dista.nce the left 
flank; and the whole fleet, steering along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the anny, which moved each day about twelve 


!7 Sullecte is perhaps the Turris Hannibalis, an old building, now as 
large as the Tower of London. The ma.rch of Belisarius to Lcptis, 
Adrumetum, &c., is illustrated by the campaign of Cæsar, (Hirtius, 
de ]3ello Africano, with the Analyse of Guichardt,) and Sha\v's 
Travels (p.llJ-113) in the same country. 
IS llU!!ÚÒElaOç y.t.iHlaTuç únt.i1'TWJ! J;v i,
lEì; ra
ln. The paradises, 
a name and fashion adopted from Persia, may be }"eprescnted by the 
royal garden of Ispahan, (Voyage d'Olcarius, p. 774.) See, in the 
Greek romances, thcir most perfect model, (Longus, rastoral.l. iv. p. 
99--101. Achilles Tatius, 1. i. p. 22, 23.) 
11 ... 
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miles, and loåged in the evening in strong camps, or in 
friendly to\\'ns. The near approach of the Romans to Car- 
thage filled the mind of Gelinler with anxiety and terror. !-Ie 
pruJently wIshed to protract the war till his brother, with his 
yeteran troops, should return fro in the conquest of Sardinia; 
and he now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, 
by destroying the fortifications of Africa, had left him only 
the dangerous resource of risking a battle in the neighborhood 
of his capital. The Vandal conquerors, fron1 their original 
nUl11ber of fifty thousand, were multiplied, without including 
their women and children, to one hundred and sixty thousand 
fighting men: oJ: and such forces, animated with valor and 
union, n1ight haye crushed, at their first landing, the feeble 
and exhausted bands of the Roman general. But the friends 
of the captive king were more inclined to accept the invita- 
tions, than to resist the progress, of Belisarius; and many a 
proud Barbarian disguised his aversion to war under the more 
specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet the author- 
ity and prOlTIises of Gelimer collected a formidable army, and 
his plans were concerted with SOlTIe degree of military skill. 
An order was despatched to his brother Ammatas, to collect 
all the forces of Carthage, and to encounter the van of the 
Ron1an arrny at the òistance of ten n1iles frOlTI the city: his 
nephew Gibamund, with two thousand horse, was destined to 
attack their left, \vhen the monarch himself, who silently fol- 
lowed, should charge their rear, in a situation which excluded 
them from the aid or evcI). the view of their fleet. But the 
rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himsBlf and his country. 
I-Ie anticipated thc hour of the attack J outstripped his tardy 
followers, and was pierced with a Inortal wound, after he had 
slain with his own hand hvelve of his boldest antagonists. 
IIis Vandals fled to Carthage; the highway, almost ten miles, 
was strewed with dead bodies; and it seemed incredible that 
such multitudes could be slaughtered by the swords of three 
hundred ROll1ans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated, 
after a slight cornbat, by the six hundred Massagetæ : they did 
not equal the third part of his numbers; but each Scythiau 
was fired Ly the example of his chief, who gloriously exer- 
cIsed the privilege of his family, by riding, foremost and 
alone, to shoot the first arrow against the enemy. In the 


.. 80,OOO-pvrlaÓtí /)I(T(
. Rist. Arc. c. 18. Gibbon has been misled by 
the translation. See Lord :Mahon, p. 99. --:M. 
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mean while, Gelimer hImself, ignorant of the event, and lnis- 
guided by the windings of the hills, inadvertently passed the 
Roman army, and reached the scene of action where Amma- 
tas had fallen. lIe wept the fate of his brother and of Car- 
thage, charged with irresistible fury the advancing squadrons, 
. and might have pursued, and perhaps decided, the victory, if 
he had not wasted those inestÏ1nable moments in the discharge 
of a vain, though pious, duty to the dead. 'Vhile his spirit was 
broken by this mournful office, he heard the trumpet of Beli- 
sarius, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, 
pressed forwards with his guards and the remainder of the 
cavalry to rally his flying troops, and to restore the fortune of 
the day. :Much roon1 could not be found, in this disorderly 
battle, for the talents of a general; but the king fled before 
the hero; and the Vandals, accustOlTIed only to a l\foorish 
enemy, were incapable of withstanding the arms and dis- 
cipline of the Romans. Ge1imer retired with hasty steps 
towards the desert of Numidia: but he had soon the consola- 
tion of learning that his private orders for the execution of Hil- 
deric and his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed. The 
tyrant's revenge was useful ouly to his enemies. The death 
of a l.awful prince excited the compassion of his people; his 
life might have perplexed the victorious Rornans; and the 
lieutenant of Justinian, by a crilne of which he was innocent, 
was relieved from the painful alternative of forfeiting his 
honor or relinq nishing his conquests. 
As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of 
the army inforn1ed each. other of the accident'3 of the day; 
and Belisarius pitched his cm11p on the field of victory, to 
which the tenth mile-stone from Carthage had applied the 
Latin appellation of Deci'lJlus. From a wise suspicion of the 
stratagems and resources of the Vandals, he l1mrched the 
next day in order of battle, halted in the evening before the 
gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, that he 
n1Ïght not, in darkness and disorder, expose the city to the 
license of the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the secret 
mnbush of the city. But as the fears of Bclisarius were the 
result of cairn anà intrepid reason, he was soon satisfied that 
he might confide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
fispect of the capital. Carthage blazed with innumerable 
torches, the signals of the public joy; the chain was removed 
that guarded the entrance of the port; the gates were thrown 
()pen, and the people, with accIarnations of gratitude, hailed 
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Itnd InVited their Roman deliverers. The defeat of the Van. 
dais, anJ tbe freedom of Africa, were announced to the cit, 
vn the eve of St. Cyprian, when the c}lurches were already 
adorned and i:llurninated for the festival of the martyr 7 
"\vhOln three centuries of superstition had ahnost raised to 
a loeal l1eity. rrhe Arians, conscious that their l
eign had 
f'xpin..:d, r
g.igned the temple to the Catholics, who rescued 
1heir saint from profane hands, performed the holy rites, and 
loudly proclaimed the creed of Athanasius and Justiriian. 
()ne awful hour reversed the fortunes of the contending par- 
ties. The suppliant VaLl.dals, who had so lately indulged the 
"Vices. 0f eonqu.:erors, sought an humble refuge in the sanctu... 
ary of the church; while the n1erchants of the East were 
del.i'fered frOIrI the deepest dungeon of the palace by their 
affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, 
and showcd them, tl
rough au aperture in the wall, the sa iTs- 
of the Homan fl
et.. 
J\..fter their sBparation from the army, 
the n'-l val commanders had proceeded with slow caution along 
'dlC coast till they reached the Hermæan promontory, and 
ubtaiut'd the first intelligence of the victory of Belisarius. 
}'aithful to his instructions, they would have cast anchor about 

wellty miles from Carthage, if the more slálfuI seamen had 
:not reprcsented the perils of the shore, and the signs of aI 
:n}I
nding tempest. Still ignorant of the revolution, the) 
tleclined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of 
the port; and the adjacent harbor and suburb of l\iandracium 
were insulted only by the rapine of a private officer, who dis- 
obeyed and' deserted his leaders. But the Imperial fleet, 
;Jld\'ancing with a fair wind, steered through the nan-ow 
{'j}trancc of the Goletta, and occupied, in the deep and capn- 
cious. lake of Tunis, a secure station about five mUes from the 
capitaL}g. No sooner was Belisarius informed of theÏ1
 arrival, 
than he despatched orders that the greatest part of the mari- 
ners should be irnmediately landed to join the triumph, and 
to s\veH the apparent numbers, of the Romans. Before he 


19 The neighborhood of Carthage, the sea, the land, and the rivers
 
are changed almost as much as the works of man, The isthmus, 011 
neck 0'1 the citYt is now confounded with the continent; the harbor is 
a dry plain 
 and the lake, or stagnum, no more than a morass, with 
six or seven. feet wa.ter in the mid-channel. See D' Anville, (Géogra- 
phic Arréicnne, tom. iii. p. 82,) Shaw, (Travels, p. 77-84,) 1Iarmol
 
(DCSC1'ipt.ion de l' Afl'iquc
 tom. ii.. po. 465,) and Thuanus, (lviii. 12. 
t.om. iii. p. 334.) 
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allowed theln to enter the gates of Carthage, he exhortf)d 
them, in a discourse worthy of hirnself and the occasion, not 
to disgrace the glory of their anTIS; and to relTIember that 
the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the 
deliverers, of the Africans, who must now be respected as the 
voluntary and affectionate subjects of their comn10n sovereign. 
The Romans marched through the streets in close ranks, 
prepared for battle if an enemy had appeared: the strict 
order maintained by the general ill1printed on their minds the 
duty of obedience; and in an age in which custom and im- 
. punity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius of 
one man repressed the passions "bf a victorious army. rhe 
voice of menace and complaint was silent; the trade of Car- 
thage was not interrupted; while Africa changed her master 
and her government, the shops continued open and busy; and 
the soldiers, after sufficient guards had been posted, modestly 
departed to the houses which were allotted for their reception. 
Belisarius fixed his residence in the palace; seated himself 
on the throne of Genseric; accepted and distributed the 
Barbaric spoil; granted their lives to the suppliant Vandals; 
and labored to repair the damage which the suburb of 
Mandracium had sustained in the preceding night. At sup- 
per he entertained his principal officers with the. form and 
magnificence of a royal banquet. 2o The victor was re- 
spectfully served by the captive officers of the household; 
and in the mOlnents of festivity, when the inlpartial spectators 
applauded the fortune and Inerit of Belisarius, his envious 
flatterers secretly shed their venOln on every word and ges- 
ture which might alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch. 
One day was given to these pompous scenes, which may not 
be despised as useless, if they attracted the popular venera- 
tion; but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride of 
victory could suppose a defeat, had already resolved, that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on the chance of 
arnlS, or the favor of the people. The fortifications of Car- 
thage <<< had alone been exempted from the general proscrip- 


20 :From Delp}
, the name of Delphicum was given, both in Greek 
and I
atin, to a tripod; anù by an easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Rome, Constantinople, and Cartha;:;e, to the royal 
banqt1.ettin
 l'oorn, (Procopius, Y 3udal. 1. i. c. 21. Ducange, Gloss. 
Græc. p. 277. dii.lflXUJ', ad A.lexiad. p. 412.) 


*' And a few others, (ð)'íya t'irra,) Procopius states ill his work n. Edi. 
ficiis J 1. vi. vol. i. p. 5. - M 
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tion; but in the reign of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent Vandals. A wiser 
conqueror restored, with incredible despatch, the walls and 
ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged the workmen; 
the soldiers, the Inariners, and the citizens, vied with each 
other in the salutary labor; and Gelimer, who had feared to 
trust his person in an open town, beheld, with astonishlnem: 
and despair, the rising strength of an inlpregnable fortress. 
That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, 
applied himself to collect the remains of an D.flny scattered, 
rather than destroyed, by the preceding battle; and the hopes 
of pilJage attracted some l\loorish bands to the standard of 
Gelimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four days' 
journey from Carthage; insulted the capital, which he de- 
prived of the use of an aqueduct; proposed a high reward 
for the head of every Roman; affected to spare the persons 
and property of his African subjects, and secretly negoti- 
ated with the Arian sectaries and the confederate Huns. 
Under these circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served 
only to aggravate his distress: he reflected, with the deepest 
anguish, that he had wasted, in that useless enterprise, five 
thousand of his bravest troops; and he read, with grief and 
shalne, the victorious letters of his brother Zano,* who ex- 
pressed a sanguine confidence that the king, after the exam- 
ple of their ancestors, had already chastised the rashness of 
the Roman invader. " 1\.las! my brother," replied Gclimer, 
"Heaven has declared against our unhappy nation. 'VhiJe 
you have subdued Sarùinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner 
did Belisarius appear with a lmndfnl of soldiers, than courage 
and prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. Your 
nephew Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have been be- 
trayed to death by the cowardice of their followers. Our 
horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, are in the 
power of the enemy. Yet the Vandals still prefer an igno- 
111inious repose
 at the expense of their wives and children, 
their wealth and liberty. Nothing now remains, except the 
field of Bulla, and the hope of your valor. Abandon Sar- 
dinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, or perish by our 
side." On the receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted his grief 


. Gibbon had fòrgotten that the bearer of the" ,ictorious letters of his 
brother" had sailed into the port of Carthage; aud that the letters had 
fallen into the hands of the u,omans. Pl"OC. Yandal. 1. i. c. 23. - 1\1. 
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..0 the principal Vandals; but the intelligence was prudently 
concealed from the natives of the island. The troops em- 
barked in one hundred and twenty galleys at the port of Cag- 
liari, cast anchor the third day on the confines of l\lauritania, 
and hastily pursued their march to join the royal standard in 
the camp of Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the two 
brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no questions were 
asked of the Sardinian victory; no inquiries were Inade of 
the African misfortunes: they saw before their eyes the whole 
extent of their calamities; and the absence of their wives 
and children afforded a n1etancholy proof that either death 
or captivity had been their lot. The languid spirit of the 
Vandals was at length awakened and united by the entreaties 
of their king, the example of Zano, and the instant danger 
which threatened their 1110narchy and religion. The military 
strength of the nation advanced to battle; and such was the 
i'apid increase, that before their army reached Tricallleron, 
about twenty n1iles from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that they sm'passed, in a tenfold pro- 
portion, the diminutive powers of the ROlllans. But these 
powers were under the comlnand of Belisarius; and, as he 
was conscious of their su perior merit, he permitted the Bar- 
barians to surprise hirn at an unseasonable hour. The Ro- 
ITIanS were instantly unùer ar!ns; a rivulet covered their 
front; the cavalry forn1ed the first line, which Belisarius sup- 
ported in the centre, at the head of five hunùred guards; the 
infantry, at some distance, was posted in the second line; and 
the vigilance of the general watched the separate station and 
ambiguous faith of the f\Iassagetæ, who secretly reserved 
their aid for the conquerors. The historian has inserted, and 
the reader may casily supply, the speeches 21 of the com- 
111anders, who, by arguments the most apposite to their situa- 
tion, inculcated the importance of victory, and the contempt 
of life. Zano, with the troops which had followed him to the 
conquest of Sardinia, was placed in the centre; Rnd the throne 
of Genseric might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals 
had imitated their intrepid resolution. Casting away their 
lances and Inissile weapons, they drew their swords, and 
expected the charge: the Roman cavalry thrice passed tho 
rivulet; they were thrice repulsed; and the conflict was firmly 


21 These orations always express the sense of the timcs, and Borne- 
times of the actOl'S. I havo condensed that seuse, and thrown awal 
declamation. 
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maintained, till Zano fell, and the standard of Belisul'ius waa 
di
played. GeliIner retreated to his camp; the HUlls joinE.d 
the pursuit; and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than -fifty Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, 
were Ïonnd on the field of battle; so inconsiderable was the 
carnage of a day, which extinguished a nation, anrl trans- 
fcrred the cn1pire of Africa. In the evening Belisarius led 
his infantry to the attack of the can1p; anù the pusillaninlOus 
Hight ofGelimer exposed the vanity of his recent declal'ations, 
that to the vanquished, death was a relief, life a burden, and 
inf.uny the only object of terrOl". His departure was sem"et; 
but as soon as the Vandals discovered that their king had 
dCSC1.tcd them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for their 
pc}'SOnal safety, and careless of every object that is dear 01' 
valuable to nmnkind. The Romans entered the camp with- 
out resistance; and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled 
in the darkness and confusion of the night. Every Barharian 
\\ ho met their swords was inhumanly massacred; their wid- 
ows and daughters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubinea, 
werc cl1Jbraccd by the licentious soldiers; and avarice itself 


\..as almost satiated with the treasures of gold and silver, the 
U{'clunulated fruits of conquest OF economy in a long period of 
prosperity and peace. In this frantic search, the troops, even 
of Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Intoxicated 
with lust and rapine, they explored, in small parties, or alone, 
the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that 
might possibly conceal any desirable prize: laden with booty, 
they deserted their ranks, and wandered without a guide, on 
the high road to Carthage; and if the flying enemics had 
d.ucd to return, very few of the conq ucrors would have 
c;:;caped. Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Bp.li. 

:arius passed an apprehensive night on the field of victory: 
at the dawn of day, he planted his standard on a hill, recallf'd 
llÍs guards and veterans, and gradually restored the modesty 
êìnd obedience of the camp. It was equally the concern of 
the ROlTIan general to subdue the hostile, and to save tho 
prostrate, Barbarian; and the suppliant Vandals, who could 
be found only in churches, were protected by his authority, 
disarmed, and sepm"ately confined, that they might neither 
disturb the public peace, nor become the victims of popular 
l'cvenge. After despatching a light detachment to tread the 
footsteps of Go1irner, he advance<l, with his whole army, 
aoout ten days' march, liS far as IIjppo Ragiuø, which no 
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longer possessed the relics of St. Al1gustin. 22 The season, 
and the certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to an 
inaccessible country of the Moors, deterrnined Belisarius to 
relinquish the vain pursuit, and to fix his winter quarters at 
Carthage. From thence he despatched his principal lieuten- 
ant, to inforn1 the emperor, that in the space of three months 
he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 
Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving 
Vandals yielded, without resistance, their arn1S and their 
freedom: the neighborhood of Carthage submitted to his 
presence; and the more distant provinces were successively 
subdued by the report of his victory. 'I'ripoli was confirn1ed 
in her voluntary allegiance; Sardinia and Corsica surren- 
dered to an officer, who carried, instead of a sword, the head 
of the valiant Zano; and the I
les of l\lajorca, l\1inorca, and 
Y vica consented to remain an hmnble appendage of the 
African kingdom. Cæsarea, a royal city, which in looser 
geography may be confounded with the modern Aìgiers, was 
situate thirty days' march to the westward of Carthage: by 

and, the road was infested by the 1\loo1's; but the sea was 
OpClQ., and the Romans were now masters of the sea. An 
active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the Straits, where 
he occupied SeptcH1 or Ceuta,23 which rises opposite to Gib- 
ral tar on the African coast: that remote place was afterwards 
adorned and fortified by Justinian; and he seClns to have 
indulged the vain atnbitiùn of extending his empire to the 
colu111ns of Hm'cules. He received the messengers of victory 


22 The relics of St. Augui'\tin were carried by the African bishops to 
thcir Sardinian exilc, (A. D. 500;) and it 'was believed, in the viiith 
l'pntury, that Liutprand, king of the IJombards, transported them 
(A
 D. 721) ii"om Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 169.5, the Augustan 
friars of that city found a brick arch, marble coffin, silver casc, silk 
wrapper, bones, blood, &c., and perhaps an in
cription of Agostino in 
Gothic letters. But this useful discovery has been di:;puted by reason 
and jealousy, (TIaronius, Anna], .A.. D. 725, :No. 2-9. Tillemollt, 
]'Iém. Ecclés. tom. xiii. p. 94.1. }'lontfaucon, Diarium Ital. p. 26- 
:W. ]'Iuratori, Antiq. Ital. :Meclii ..lEvi, tom. v. dit;sert.lviü. p. 9, who 
had compo
ed a separate treatise before the ùccr
e of the bishop of 
Pavia, and Pupe Benedict XIII.) 
2J Tù n;ç nOÀ(Hí/Jcç 7leooí
l/(x, is the expression of Procopius (do 
Edific. ], vi. e. 7.) Ceuta, which has been defaced by the Portuguese, 
flourished in nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manufactures, 
under the more prosperou'3 reign of the Arabs, (1' Afrique de l\Innnol, 
tom. ii. p. 236.) 
Vt()'f.. IV. 12 
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at the time when he was preparing to publish the Pandec
s 
of the R0111an law; and the devout or jealous emperor cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and confessed, in silence, the 
111crit of his successful genera1. 24 Impatient to abolish the 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, 
without delay, to the full establishment of the Catholic church. 
lIer jurisdiction, wealth, and immunities, perhaps the 1110st 
essential part of episcopal religion, were restored and ampli- 
fied with a liòeral hand; the Arian worship was suppressed; 
the Donatist rneetings were proscribed; 2:> and the synod of 
Carthage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen bish- 
ops,26 applauded the just measure of pious retaliation. On 
such an occasion, it nlay not be presumed, that many ortho- 
dox prelates were absent; but the cOll1parative smallness of 
their number, whieh in ancient councils had been twice or 
even thrice multiplied, Inost clearly indicates the decay both 
of the church and state. While Justinian approved hirnself 
the defender of the faith, he entertained an mnbitious hope, 
that his victorious lieutenant would speeùily enlarge the nar- 
row limits of his dominion to the space which they occupied 
before the invasion of the .Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius 
was instructed to establish five dukes or commanders in the 
convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Cæsarca, aild 
Sardinia, and to compute the military force of paZal.ines or 
borderers that might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. 
The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the pres- 
ence of a Prætorian præfect; and four consulars, three presi- 
ùents, were appointed to adrnini
ter the seven provinces 
under his civil jurisdiction. The nU1TIber of their subordi- 
nate officers, clerks, Inessengers, or assistants, was minutely 
expressed; three hundred and ninety-six for the præfect 


24 See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Pandects. 
promulgated A. D. 533. Decemher 16. To the titles of YandnlicllS 
and Afrícanus, Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired a just 
claim; Gotlticus was premature, and FrancicllS false. and offensive to a 
great nation. 
2f> See the original acts in I3aronius, CA. D. 535, No. 21-54.) The 
emperor applauds his own clemency to the heretics, cum sufficiat eis 
vivere. 
26 Dupin (Géograph. Sacra Africana, p. lbc. ad Optat.1tIilav.) ob- 
aerves and bewails this episcopal decay. In the more prosperous age 
of the church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics; but however minute 
wen
 the dioceses, it is not probable that they nIl cÀistcd ut the same 
time. 
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himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and the rigid defi- 
nition of their fees and salaries was more effectual to COnfirlTI 
the fIght, than to prevent the abuse. These n1agistrates 
111ight be oppressive, but they were not idle; and the subtile 
questions of justice and l'evenue were infinitely propagated 
under the new government, which professed to revive the 
freedom and equity of the Rornan republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to extract a prompt and plentiful supply from 
his African subjects; and he allowed them to claim, even in 
the third degree, and frorTI the collateral line, the houses and 
lands of which their families had been unjustly despoiled by 
the Vandals. After the departure of Belisarius, who acted 
by a high and special commission, no ordinary provision was 
made for a master-general of the fm'ces: but the office of 
Prætorian præfect was intrusted to a soldier; the civil and 
military powers were united, according to the practice of 
Justinian, in the chief governol.; and the representative of 
the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, was soon distin- 
guished by the appellation of Exarch. 27 
Yet the conquest of Africa was imperfect till her fornler 
sovereign was delivered, either alive or dead, into the hands 
of the R0111ans. Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given 
secret orders that a part of his treasure should be transported 
to Spain, where he hoped to find a secure refuge at the court 
of the king of the Visigoths. But these intentions were dis- 
appointed by accident, treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit 
of his enemies, who intercepted his flight from the sea-shore 
and chased the unfortunate rnonarch, with some faithful fol 
lowers, to the inaccessible 1110untain of Papua,28 in the inlanö 
country of Numidia. He was immediately besieged by Pha.. 
ras, an ofllcer whose truth and sobriety were the more 
applauded, as such qualities could seldom be found among 
the Heruli, the most corrupt of the Barbarian tribes. To his 
vigilance llelisarius had intrusted this important charge; 


27 The African laws of Justinian arc illustrated by his German 
biographer, (Cod. 1. i. tit. 27. Novell. 36, 37, 131. Vito Justinian, 
p. 349-377.) 
28 :Mount l)apua is placed by D' Anville (tom. iii. p. D2, and Tabul. 
Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hippo Regius and the sea; yet this situa- 
tion ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and. the words of 
Pro0opius, (1. ii. C. 4,) 
v 'l'oì
 NOtJ
Hðí.a
 iC1Xá'l'Ot
.* 


tiI Ci1mrarc Lord !\labon. 120. I oonceive Gibbon to be rignt. - M. 
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and, after a bold atteillpt to scale the mountain, in which he 
lost a hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during a 
winter siege, the operation of distress and fan1Ïne on the Inind 
of the Va.ndal king. From the softest habits of pleasure, 
from the unbounded cOlllllland of industry and wealth, he 
was reduced to share the poverty of the 1\100rs,29 supportable 
only to themselves by. their ignorance of a happier condition. 
In their rude hovels, of n1ud and hurdles, which confined the 
smoke and excluded the light, they promiscuously slept on 
the ground, perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, their 
children, and their cattle. Sordid and scanty were their gar- 
ments; the use of bread and wine was unknown; and their 
oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, .were 
devoured almost in a crude state, by the hungry savages. 
The health of Gelin1er 111Ust have sunk under these strange 
and unwonted hardships, from whatsoever cause they had 
been endured; but his actual misery was imbittered by the 
recollection of past greatness, the daily insolence of his pro- 
tectors; and the just apprehension, that the light ånd venal 
IVfoors might be -ten1pted to betray the rights of hospitality. 
The knowledge of his situation dictated the hmllane and 
friendly C'pistle of Pharas. "Like yourself," said the chief 
of the IIeruli, "I all1 an illiterate Barbarian, but I speak the 
language of plain sense and an honest heart. '''hy will you 
persist in hopeless obstinacy? \tVhy will you ruin yourself, 
your family, and nation? The love of freedom and abhor- 
rence of slavery? Alas! my dearest Gelimer, are you not 
already the worst of slaves, the slave of the vile nation of the 
1\loors ? 'V ould it not be preferable to sustain at Constanti- 
nople a life of poverty and servitude, rather than to reign the 
undoubted lllonarch of the mountain of Papua? Do you 
think it a disgrace to be the su
ject of Justinian? Belisarius 
is his subject; and we ourselves, whose birth is not inferior to 
your own, are not ashamed of our obedience to the Roman 
emperor. That generous prince will grant you a rich inher- 
itance of lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity of 
patrician: such aloe his gracious intentions, and you rnay 


29 Shaw (Travels, p. 220) most accurately represents the manners 
of the lledoweens and Kabyles, the last of whom, by their language, 
are the remnant of the 
Ioors; yet how changed - how civilized are 
these modern savages! - provisions are plenty among them, and 
bread is common. 
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depend with full assurance on the word of Belisarius. So 
10ng as Heayen has conden1ned us to suffer, patience 19 a 
virtue; but if we reject the proffered deliverance, it degener- 
ates into blind and stupid despair." "I am not insensible," 
replied the king of the Vandals, "how kind and rational is 
your advice. But I cannot persuade myself to become the 
slave of an unjust enelllY, who has deserved illY implacable 
hatred. Him I had never injured either by word or deed: 
yet he has sent against me, I know not from whence, a certain 
Belisarius, who has cast me headlong from the throne into 
this abyss of l1lisery. Justinian is a nlan; he is a prince; 
does he not dread for himself a silnilar rev.ersD of fortune? 
I can write no more: 111Y grief oppresses me. Send me, I 
beseech you, my dear Pharas, send me, a Jyre,30 a sponge, 
and a loaf of bread." From the Vandal messenger, Pharas 
was informed of the motives of this singular request. It was 
long since the king of Africa had tasted bread; a defluxion 
had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue or incessant 
weeping; and he wished to solace the melancholy hours, by 
singing to the lyre the sad story of his own n1Ïsfortunes. The 
humanity of Pharas was moved; he sent the three extraordi- 
nary gifts; but even his humanity prOlllpted him to redouble 
the vigilance of his .guard, that he might sooner compel his . 
prisoner to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Romans, 
but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of Gelimer at length 
yielded to reason and necessity; the solemn assurances of 
safety and honorable treatment were ratified in the emperor's 
nalne, by the ambassador of Belisarius; and the king of the 
Vandals descended from the mountain. The first public 
interview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage; and when 
the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a fit of 
laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extrelne 
grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses; but in this mourn- 
ful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent 
observers, that the vain anù transitory scenes of hun1an g
eat- 
ness are unworthy of a serious thought. 31 


3U By Procopius it is styled a lyre; perhaps !tarp would have been 
more national. The instrumen ts of music are thus distinguished by 
Venantius Fortunatus : - 
Uomanusque lyra tibi plaudat, Barbarus lta'lpâ. 
31 Herodotus elegantly describes the strange effects of grief in an- 
other royal captive, Psammetichu8 of Egypt) who wept at the J.esser 
12* 
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Their conten1pt was soon justified by a new example of D 
'" ulgar truth; that flattery adheres to power, and envy to 
superior merit. The chiefs of the Roman army presumed 
to think themselves the rivals of a hero. Their private 
despatches maliciously affirn1ed, that the conqueror of Africa, 
strong ill his reputation and the public love, conspired to seat 
hiIl1self on the throne of the Vandals. Justinian Jistened with 
too patient an ear; and his silence was the result of jealousy 
rather than of confidence. An honorable alternative, of 
remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital, was 
indeed submitted to the discretion of Belisarius; but he wisely 
concluded, from intercepted letters and the knowledge of his 
sovereign's ten1per, that he ITIUSt either resign his head, erect 
his standard, or confound his enenlies by his presence and 
submission. Innocence and courage decided his choice; his 
guards, captives, and treasures, were diligently embarked; 
and so prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at Con- 
stantinople preceded any certain account of his departure 
from the port of Carthage. Such unsuspecting loyalty re- 
nloved the apprehensions of Justinian; envy was silenced 
and inflamed by the public gratitude; and the third Africunus 
obtained the honors of a triumph, a ceremony which the 
ity 
of Constantine had never seen, and which ancient ROlTIe, since 
· the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the auspicious anTIS of 
the Cæsars. 32 From the palace of Belisarius, the procession 
was conducted through the principal streets to the hippodrome; 
and this memprable day seemed to avenge the injuries of 
Genseric, and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
wealth of nations was displayed, the trophies of martial or 
effeminate luxury; rich armor, golden thrones, and the chari- 
ots of state which had been used by the Vandal queen; the 
111assy furniture of the royal banquet, the splendor of preciou
 
stones, the elegant forms of statues and vase
, the Inore sub, 
stantial treasure of gold, and the holy vessels of the Jewish 
ternplc, which after their long peregrination were respectfulJy 


and was silent at the greatest of his calamities, (1. iii. c. 14.) In the 
interview of Paulus Æmilius and Perses, Delisarius might study his 
part; but it is probable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch; 
and it is certain that his generosity did not need a tutor. 
32 After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and 
the Roman auspices were abolished by Christianity, (see La IUeterie, 
1vlém. de l'Académie, tom. xxi. p. 302-332,) a triumph might be 
given with lc;):) illconsistcw
y to a private general. 
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leposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long train 
)f the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature 
'1nd manly countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced: he was 
clad in a purple robe, and still nlaintained the Inajesty of a 
king. Not a tear escaped from his eyes, not a sigh was 
heard; but his pride or piety derived sorne secret consolation 
from the words of Solomon,33 which he repeatedly pro.. 
nounced, VANITY! VA
ITY! ALL IS VANITY! Instead of 
ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or elephants, 
the Inodest conqueror Inarched on foot at the head of his 
brave companions; his prudence n1ight decline an honor too 
conspicuous for a su
iect; and his magnanilnity Inight justly 
jisdain what had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. 
The glorious procession entered the gate of tbe hippodrOlne ; 
was saluted by the acclaulations of the senate and people; 
and halted before the throne where Justinian and Theodora 
were seated to receive the hOlnage of the captive monarch 
and the victorious hero. They both performed the customary 
3.doration; and falling prostrate on the ground, respectfully 
touched the footstool of a prince who had not unsheathed his 
sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the theatre: 
some gentle violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of 
the grandson of Genseric; anù however trained to 
erviturle, 
the genius of Belisarius Inust have secretly rebelled. He 
was Ï1nmediately declared consul for the ensuing year, and 
the day of his inauguration resembled the pomp of a second 
triumph: his curule chair was borne aloft on the sho.ulders of 
captive Vandals; and the spoils of war, gold cups, and rich 
girdles, were profusely scattered among the populace. 
But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful 
execution of a treaty for which his honor had been pledged 


33 If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior's poem, a pious and moral composition of more recent times, in 
his name, amI on the subject of his repentance. The latter is the 
opinion of the learned and free-spirited Grotius, (Opp. Theolog. tom. 
i. p. 258;) and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger 
compas
 of thought and experience than secm to ùclong either to a 
Jew or a king.- 


. Rosenmoller, 
rguing from the difference of sty}(> from tha.t of the 
grea.ter part of the book of Proverbs, and from its nearer approximation 
to the Aramaic dialect than any book of the Old Testament, assigns the 
Ecclesiastes to some period between Nehemiah and Alexander the Great 
Schol. in. V ct. Test. ix. Proclllimu ad Eccles. p. l
. -:M. 


. 
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to the king of the Vandals. The religious scruples of Geli. 
n1er, who adhered to the Arian heresy, were incompatible 
''lith the dignity of senator or patrician: but he received from 
the elTIperOr an ample estate in the province of Galatia, where 
the abdicated monarch retired, with his family and friends, .. 
to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of content. 34 
The daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the respect- 
ful tenderness due to their age and misfortune; and Justinian 
and Theodora accepted the honor of educating and enrich- 
ing the female descendants of the great Theodosius. The 
bravest of the Vandal youth were distributed into five squad- 
rons of cavalry, which adopted the name of their benefactor, . 
and supported in the Persian wars the glory of their ances- 
tors. But these rare exceptions, the reward of birth or valor, 
are insufficient to explain the fate of a nation, whose num- 
bers, before a short and bloodless war, alTIounted to more 
than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of their 
king and nobles, the servile crowd Inight purchase their safety 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language; and their 
degenerate posterity would be insensibly mingled with the 
COlnmon herd of African subjects. Yet even in the present 
age, and in the heart of the :Moorish tribes, a curious traveller 
has discQvered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of 
a northern race; 35 and it was formerly believed, that the 
boldest of the Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the 
knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary freedom 
on the sþores of the Atlantic Ocean. 3ö Africa had been their 
elTIpire, it became their prison; nor could they entertain a 
hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of the Elbe, 
where their brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, still wan- 


34 In the BPlisaire of ]'Iarmontel, the king and the conqueror 01 
Mrica meet, sup, and converse, without recollecting each other. It 
is surely a fault of that romance, that not only the }wro, but all to 
whom he had been 80 conspicuously known, appear to have lost their 
eyes or their memory. 
35 Shaw, p. 59. Yet since ProcopiuH (1. ii. c. 13) speaks of a people 
of Mount Atlas, as already distinguished by white bodies and yellow 
hair, the phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of Peru, 
Buffon, tom. iii. p. 504) may naturally be ascribed to the elevation 
of the ground and the temperature of the air. 

6 The geographer of Ravenna (1. üi. c. xi. p. 129, 130, 131, Paris, 
1688) describes the :Mauritania Gaditana, (opposite to Cadiz,) ubi gens 
Vandalonun, a Belisario devicta in Africâ, fugit, et nunquam com- 
I>aruit. 
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dered in their native forests. It was in1possible for cOl\,-ards 
to surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile Bar- 
barians; it was impossible for brave Inen to expose their 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to 
describe the kingdoms which they had lost, and to clailTI a 
share of the humble inheritance, which, in a happier hour, 
they had almost unanimously rcnounced. 37 In the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder, several populous villages of 
Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals: they still preserve 
their language, their customs, and the purity of their blood; 
support, with some impatience, the Saxon or Prussian yoke; 
and serve, with secret and voluntary allegiance, the descend- 
ant of thcir ancient kings, who in his garb and present fortune 
is confounded with the lTIeanest of his vassals. 38 The name 
and situation of this unhappy people might indicate their 
descent frorn one common stock with the conquerors of 
Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect more clearly 
represents them as the last remnant of the new colonies, who 
succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already scattered or de- 
stroyed in the age of Procopius. 39 
If Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, 
he might have urged, even against the emperor himself, the 
indispensablc duty of saving Africa from an enemy more 
barbarous than the Vandals. The origin of the 1\loors is 
involved in darkness : they were ignorant of the use of let- 
ters. 40 Their limits cannot be precisely defined; a boundless 


37 A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without a 
formal answer, the Vanclals of Germany; but those of Africa derided 
his prudence, and affected to despise the poverty of their forests, (Pro- 
copius, Vandal. 1. i. c. 22.) 
38 From the mouth of the great elector (in 1(87) Tollius describes 
the secret royalty and rebellious spirit of the Vandals of Branden- 
burgh, who could muster five or six thousand soldiers who had pro- 
cured some cannon, &c. (ltinerar. Hungar. p. 42, apud Dubos, Hist. 
de ]a 
Ionarchie Françoise, tom. i. p. 182, 183.) The vpracity, not 
of the elector, but of Tollius himself, may justly be suspected.. 
39 Procopius (1. i. c. 22) was in total darkness - ovn !.nÚo] 'fl
 
ovn (;J'O,u<< it; if'; awthcu. Under the reign of Dagobert, (A. D. 630,) 
the Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on 
Thuringia, (
lascou, lIist. of the Germans, xv. 3, 4, 5.) 
4U Sallust represents the :Moors as a remn
llt of the army of Hera.- 


· i'he 'Vendish population of Brandenburgh are now better known, 
I:>ut the 'Vends are clearly of the Sclavonian race; the Vandals most prob 
aLly Teutonic, and ncarly allied to the Goths. - 
I. 
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continent was open to the Libyan shepherds; the change of 
seasons and pastures regulated their motions; and their rude 
huts and slender furniture were transported with the same 
ease as their arms, their t:'lmilies, and their cattle, which con- 
sisted of sheep, oxen, and camels. 41 During the vigor of 
the ROI11an power, they observed a respectful distance from 
Carthage and the sea-shore: under the feeble reign of tbe 
Vandals, they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the 
sea-coast from Tangier to Cæsarea, and pitched their camps, 
with im punity, in the fertile province of Byzacium. The 
forn1idable strength and artful conduct of Belisarius secured 
the neutrality of the :l\Ioorish princes, whose vanity aspired to 
receive, in the emperor's nmne, the ensigns of their regal 
dignity.42 They were astonished by the rapid event, and 
trClnbled in the presence of their conqueror. But his ap- 
proaching departure soon relieved the apprehensions of a 
savage and superstitious people; the number of their wives 
allowed thel11 to disregard the safety of their infant hostages; 
and when the Roman general hoisted sail in the port of Car- 


cles, (de Bell. Jugurth. c. 21,) and Procopius, (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 10,) as 
the posterity of the Cananæans ,,,ho fled ii'om the robber Joshua, 
(;'fW"CI:
.) He quotes two columns, with a Phænician inscdption. I 
believe in the columns - I doubt the inscription - and I reject the 
pedigree. * 
41 Yirgil (Georgic. iii. 339) and Pomponius 
Iela (i. 8) describe 
the wandering life of the African shepherds, simi1ar to that of the 
Arabs and Tartars; and Shaw (p. 222) is the best commentator on 
the poet and the geographer. 
42 The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a white 
cloak, a figured tunic and shoes, all adorned with gold and silver; 
nor were these precious metals less acceptable ill the shape of coin, 
(Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 25.) 


'*' It has been supposed that Procopius is the only, or at least the most 
ancient, author who has spoken of this stran
e inscription, of which one 
may ùe tempted to attriùute the invention to Procopius himself. Yet it is 
mentioned in the Armenian history of 

loses of Chorene, (1. i. c. 18,) who 
lived and wrote more thau a century b(>[ore Procopius. This is sufficient 
to show that an earlier date must be assigned to this tradition. The same 
inscription is mentioned by Suidas, (sub Yoc. Xuváuv,) no doubt from Pro- 
copius. According to most of the Arabian writers, who adopted a nearly 
similar tradition, the indigenes of Northern Africa were the people of 
Palestine expelled by David, who passed into Africa, under the guidance 
of Goliath, whom they call Djalout. It is impossible to admit traditions 
which bear a character so fabulous. St. Martin, t. xi. p. 324. - Unless my 
1nemory greatly deceives me, I have read in the works of Lightfoot a simi- 
lar Jewish tradition; but I have mislaid the reference, and cannot recover 
the pass
ge, -1\1. 
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thagc, he heard the cries, and aln10st beheld the flames, or 
the desolated province. Yet he persisted in his resolution; 
and leaving only a part of his guards to reënforce the feeble 
garrisons, he intrusted the c0111mand of Africa .to the' eu- 
nuch Solmnon,43 who proved himself not unworthy to be the 
successor of Belisanus. In the first invasIOn, some detach- 
n1ents, with two officers of Inerit, were surprised and inter- 
cepted; but 8010rnon speedily asselnbled his troops, marched 
from Carthage into the heart of the country, and in two great 
battles de::;troyed sixty thuusand of the Barbarians. The 
1\loors depended on their multitude, their swiftness, and their 
inaccessible Inountains; and the aspect and smell of theil 
camels are said to have produced SOll1e confusion in the 
Roman cavalry.4-1 But as soon as they were comrnanded to 
dislnount, they derided this contmnptible obstacle: as soon as 
the columns ascended the hills, the naked and disorderly 
crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolutions; 
and the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly ful- 
illed, that the Nioors should be disconlfited by a beardless 
antagonist. The victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days' 
journey from Carthage, to besiege l\fount Aurasius,45 the cit. 
adel, and at the same time the garden, of N ulnidia. That 
}'ange of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, contains, within 
a circumference of one hundred and twenty miles, a rare 
variety of soil and climate; the intennediate valleys and 
elevated plains abound with rich pastures, perpetual strearns, 
and fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. 
This fair solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a 


43 See the African government and warfare of Solomon, in Proco- 
pius, (Vandal. 1. Ü. c. 10, 11, 12, 13, 10, 20.) He was recalled, and 
agnin restored; and his last victory dates in the xiiith year of Jus- 
tinian, (A. D. .330.) An accident in his childhood had rendered him 
a eunuch, (1. i. c. 11:) the other Roman generals were amply fur- 
nished with bearùs, nWYCJJVoç l!lTCUI),,',,uuOt, (1. ii. c. 8.) 
44 This natural antipathy of the horse for the camel is affirmed by 
the ancients, (Xcnophon. Cyropæd. 1. vi. p. 488, 1. vii. p. 483, 492, 
edit. IIutchinsoll. Polyæn. Stratagem. vii. 6. Plin. lEst. Kat. viii. 2G. 
.IElian, de K atur. Annal. 1. iii. c. 7 ;) but it is di
proved by daily ex- 
perience, and derided by tho best judges, the Orientals, (Yoyago 
d'Olearius, p. 553.) 
45 Procopius is the fir
t who describes )'Iount Aurasius, (Vandal. I. 
ii. c. 13. De Eclific. 1. "Vi. c. 7.) He may be compared with Leo 
Africanus, (dell' Africa, parte v., in Ramusio, tom. i. fo1. 77, recto,) 
:Marmol, (tom. ii. p. 130,) and Shaw, (p. .36-69.) 
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Roman city, once the seat of a legion, anä the residence of 
forty thousand inhabitants. The Ionic temple of Æsculapius 
is encompassed with l\Ioorish huts; and the cattle now graze 
in the midst of an arnphitheatre, under the shade of Corin- 
thian columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above the 
level of the n1ountain, where the African princes deposited 
their wives and treasure; and a proverb is fan1Ïliar to the 
Arabs, that the l11al1 may eat fire ,\ ho ùares to attack the 
craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of :Mount Aurasius. 
1'his hardy enterprise was twice attel11pted by the eunuch 
Solomon: frOln the firs.t, he retreated with some disgrace; 
and in the second, his patience and provisions were almost 
exhausted; and he must again have retired, if he had not 
yielded to the Íl11petuous courage of his troops, who auda- 
ciously scaled, to the astonislllncnt of the l\loors, the moun- 
tain, the hostile cmnp, and the summit of the Geminian rock. 
A citadel was erected to secure this irnportant conquest, and 
to remind the Barbarians of their defeat; and as Solomon 
pursued his n1arch to the west, the long-lost province of lUau- 
ritanian Sitifi was again annexeù to the Roman empire. The 
:Moorish war continued several years after the departure of 
Belisarius; but the laurels which he resigned to a faithful 
lieutenant may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 
The experience of past faults, which may sometimes cor- 
rect the 111ature age of an individual, is seldOlll profitable to 
the successive generations of mankind. The nations of an- 
tiq uity, careless of each other's safety, were separately van- 
quished and enslaved by the Homans. This awful lesson 
might have instructed the Barbarians of the \Vest to oppose, 
with timely counsels and confederate ar01S, the unbounded 
ambition of J ustinian. Yet the same error \vas repeated, the 
Sallle consequences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy 
and Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, beheld 
with indifference, and even with joy, the rapid downfall of the 
Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a val- 
iant and powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which 
he had formerly administered in the name of Theodoric and 
his infant grandson. Under his command, the Visigoths be- 
sieged the furtress of Ceuta on the African coast: but, while 
they spent the SLlbbath ùay in pence and devotion, the pions 
security of their camp was invaùeù by a sally from the town; 
and the king himself, with SOl11e difficulty and danger; es- 
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Cúped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy.4G It wus not 
long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a sup- 
pliant embassy from the unfortunate Gelirner, who implored, 
in his distress, the aid of the Spanish Inonarch. Bllt instead 
of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the dictatoR of gen- 
erosity and prudence, Theudes mnused the ambassadors till 
he was secretly informed of the loss of Carthage, and then 
dismissed them with obscure and conten1ptuouS ad vice, to 

eek in their native country a true knowledge of the state of 
the Vandals. 47 The long continuance of the Italian war de- 
\ayed the punishment of the Visigl ths; and the eyes of 
l'heudes were closed before they tasted the fruits of his mis- 
taken policy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain W<1S dis- 
puted by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the 
protection of Justinian, and al11bitiously subscribed a treaty 
of alliance, which deeply wounded the independence and 
happiness of his country. Several cities, both on the ocean 
and the l\{editerranean, were ceded to the Roman troops, who 
afterwards refused to evacuate those pledges, as it should 
seen1, either of safety or payment; and as they were fortified 
by perpetual supplies from Africa, they Inaint.ained their im- 
pregnable stations, for the 111ischievous purpose of int1aming 
the civil and religious factions of the Barbarians. Se\'enty 
years elapsed before this painful thorn could be extirpated 
from the bosom of the monarchy; and as long as the em- 
perm's retained any share of these remote and useless pos- 
sessions, their vanity n1ight number Spain in the list of their 
provinces, and the successors of Alaric in the rank of their 
vassals. 48 · 
The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excu- 

able than that of their Spanish brethren, and their pUlli
h- 
Inent was still more immediate and terrible. From a motive 
:>f private revenge, they enabled their most dangerous cHerny 
to destroy their 1110st valuable al1y. ..I.
 sister of the grca t 


46 I:;;ic1or. Chron. p. 722, edit. Grot. 
Iariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. v. c. 
h, p. 17:3. Y ct, according to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta, find tho 
dC<J.th of Theudes, happened, A. ..Æ
. H. 586 - A. D. 648; and the 
place was defended, not by the YandaIs, but by the Romans. 
47 I)rocopius, Vandal. 1. i. c. 24. 
49 See the ori
inal Chronicle of Isidol'c, and the Tth and vith b(iOks 
of the History of Spain by 
la1"Ïana. The Romans were finnlly ex- 
pelled by Suintila, king of the Visigoths, CA. D. ü21-ß26,) after thoir 
reunion to the Catholic church. 
VOL. rv. 13 
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Theodoric hr"d bf-en given in marriage to Thrasimond, tòe 
African king: 49 on this occasion, the fortress of Lilybæum 50 
in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals; and the princess AUla- 
lafrida was attended by a Inartial train of one thousand nobles, 
and five thousand Gothic soldiers, who signalized their valor 
in the :l\1oorish wars. Their merit was overrated by them... 
selves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals; they viewed 
the country with envy, and the conquerors with disdain; but 
their real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a nlassa... 
cre; the Goths were oppressed, and the captivity of Amala- 
frida was soon followed by her secret and suspiciol
s death. 
The eloquent pen of Cassiodorus was employed to reproach 
the Vandal court with the cruel violation of every social and 
public duty; but the vengeance which he threatened in the 
nalnc of his sovereign might be derided with impunity, as 
long as Africa was protected by the sea, and the Goths were 
destitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief and in- 
dignation, they joyfully saluted the approach of the ROlnans, 
entertained the fleet of Belisarius in the ports of Sicily, and 
were speedily delighted or alanned by the surprising intelli
 
gence, that their revenge ,vas executed beyond the measure 
of their hopes, or perhaps of their wishes. To their friend- 
ship the emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa, 
and the Goths might reasonahly think, that they were entitled 
to resunle the possession of a barren rock, so recently sepa- 
rated as a nuptial gift frOlll the Island of Sicily. They were 
soon undeceived by the haughty rnandate of Beli
arius, which 
excited their tardy and unavailing repentance. " The city 
and promontory of Lilybæum," said the Roman genCl"aJ, 
, belonged to the V a
dals, and I claim them by the right of 
conquest. Your submission n1ay deserve the favor of the 
emperor; your obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and 
must kindle a war, that can terminate only in your utter ruin. 
If you compel us to take up a1'111S, we shall contend, not to 
regain the possession of a single city, but to deprive you of 
All the provinces which you unjustly withhold from their law- 


49 See the marriage anel fate of Amalafrida in Procopius, (Vandal. 
1. i. c. 8, 9,) and in Cassiodorus (Yar. ix. 1) the expostulation of heT 
royal brother. Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tunnu- 
nensis. 
60 Lilybæum was built by the Carthaginialls, Olymp. xcv. 4; and 
in the first Punic war, a strong situation, and excellent hn.rhor, ren. 
dered that place an important oLject to both nations. 
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ful sovereign." A nation of two hundred thousand soldiers 
might have smiled at the vain menace of Justinian and his 
lieutenant: but a spirit of discord and disaffection prevailed 
In Italy, and the Goths supported, with reluctance, the .indig- 
nity of a female }'eign. 5L 
The birth of Amalasontlm, the regent and queen of Italy,52 
united the two 1110St illustrious fmnilies of the Barbarians. 
lIeI' mother, the sister of Clovis, was descended fr0111 the 
long-haired kings of the Blerovingian race; 53 and the regal 
succession of the Amali was illustrated in the eleventh gen
 
eration, by her father, the great Theodoric, whose Illerit 
Illight have ennobled a plebeian origin. TlJO sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne; but his vigi- 
lant tendC'rness for his fmnily and his people discovered the 
last heir of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken refuge 
in Spain; and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted 
to the rank of a consul and fi prince. I-Ie enjoyed only a 
short time the charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the 
succession; and his widow, after the death of her husband 
and filther, was left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and 
the kingdom of Italy. At the age of about twenty-eight 
years, the endOW111ent.:5 of her rnind and person had attained 
their perfect maturit.y. !-Ier beauty, which, in the apprehen- 
sion of 'l'heodora herself, rnight have disputed the conquest 
of an emperor, was animated by Inanly sense, activity, and 
resolution. Education and experience had cultivated her 
talents; her philosophic stmlies were exempt frOln vanity; 
an(], though 8 1 }e expresse(l herself with eqnal elf'gance and 
pase in the {i-reek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the 
daughter of Theodoric Dl:lÏntaincd in her counsels a dis- 
creet and itnpenetrable silence. By a faithful imitation 
of the virtues, she revived the prosperity, of his }'eign; 


5\ Comp:lre the different passages of Procopius, (Vauda1. 1. ii. c. 5. 
Gothic. 1. i. c. 3.) 

2 For the reign anel character of Amalasontha, see Procopius, 
(Gothic. 1. i, c. 2, 3, 4, and Anecdot. c. lô, with the Notes ofÄleman- 
nu!';,) Cassioùorus, (Val'. viii. ix. x. and xi. 1,) a.nd Jornandes, (De 
Rebus Geticis, c. 59, and De SucccssionÐ Ucgnorum, in J\Iuratori, 
tom. i. p. 2-11.) 
53 The marrial;e of Theodoric with Audefleda, the sistnr of CI01Tig, 
1nay be placed in the year 49-3, soon after the conquest of Italy, (De 
lJuat. JIist. des Pl'upIcs. tom. ix. p. 21:L) The nuptials of Euthnric 
aud _\mda:jOlltha were celebrated in J 1J, t Ca.s8iodor. in Chroll. p. 4.33.) 
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while she strove, with pious care, to expiate the faults, and 
to ohliterate the darker memory of his declining age. 'fhe 
children of Doethius and 8ynunachus were restored to 
thcil' paternal inheritance; her extreme lenity never con- 
sented to inilict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on 
her Roman subjects; and she generously despised the 
damors of the Goths, who, at the end of forty years, still 
considered the people of Italy as their slaves or tlwÜ' 
cnemie:;, lIeI' salutary measures were directed by the ,\- is.. 
dom, and celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorus; sh<.) 
to'olicited and deseryeù the friendship of the enlperor; mId 
the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and war, 
the 111ajesty of the Gothic thron
. But the future happiness 
of the queen and of Italy depended on the education of her 
son; who was destined, by his birth, to support the diflèrent 
and allnost incompatible characters of the chief of a Barba- 
rian camp, and the first nlagistrate of a civilized nation. 
FrOlTI the age of ten years,:i4 Athalaric was diligently in- 
structed in the arts and sciences, either useful or ornalTIental 
for a Roman prince; and three venerable Goths were chosen 
to instil the principles of honor and virtue into the mind of 
their young king. But the pupil who is insensible of the 
benefits, must abhor the restraints, of education; and the 
solicitude of the queen, which aflcction rendered anxious and 
severe, offended the untractable nature of her son and his 
subjects. On a sole111n îcstin
J, when the Goths were assen1- 
bled in the palace of Ravenna, the :1'oyal youth escaped frOll1 
his lTIother's apartment, and, with tears of pride and anger, 
complained of a blow which his stubborn disobedience had 
provoked her to inflict. The Barbarians resented the indignity 
which ha(l heen offered to their king; accuseJ the regent of 
con!:;piring against his life and crown; and imperiously de- 
nlanded, that the grandson of Theodoric should be rescued 
from the dastardly discipline of women anJ pedauts, and 
educated, like a valiant Goth, in the society of his equals and 
the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. 1'0 this rude clamor, 
inlPortunatcly urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasontha 
was compelled to yield her reason, and the dearest wÜ:hes of 


M At the death of Theodoric, his grandson Athalaric is dest.ribed hy 
Procopius as a boy about eight year::; old - òY.l"
 YErO,'
ç f'[1J. Cassio- 
dorus, wi
h authority and l'cason, aùet; two years to ius ßbii - infan- 
tulum adhuc vix dcccnnem. 
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her heart. The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to 
women, and to rustic sports; and the indiscreet contem pt of 
the ungrateful youth betrayed the mischievous designs of his 
favorites and her enemies. EnCOlTIpassed with domestic 
foes, she entered into a secret negotiation with the emperor 
Justinian; obtained the assurance of a friendly reception, 
and had actually deposited at Dyrachium, in Epirus, a treas- 
ure of forty thousand pounds of gold. IIappy would it have 
been for her fame and safety, if she had cahTIly retired frmn 
harbarous faction to the peace and splendor of Constantino- 
ple. But the mind of A.malasontha was inflamed by ambition 
and revenge; and while her ships lay at anchor in the port, 
she waited for the success of a crirne which her passions 
cxcused or applauded as an act of justice. Three of the 
most dangerous lTIalecontents had been separately rClTIOVeÙ, 
under the pretence of trust and command, to the frontiers of 
Italy: they were assassinated by her private elTIissaries; and 
the blood of these noble Goths l"endered the queen-mother 
absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly odious to a free 
people. But if she had lamented the disorders of her son, 
she soon wept his irreparable loss; and the death of Athala- 
ric, who, at the age of sixteen, \Vas consumed by premature 
intClTIperance, left her destitute of any finTI support or legal 
authority. InstC'ad of submitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxinl, that the succession 
could never pass from the lance to the distaff, the daughter 
of Theodoric cunceived the impracticable design of sharing, 
\" ith one of her cousins, the regal title, and of rf'serving in 
her own hands the substance of suprenle powpr. I Ie re- 
ceived the proposal \\'ith profound respect aud aflected grati- 
tude; and the eloquent Cassiodorus announced to the senate 
and the emperor, that Amalasontha and Theorlatus had as. . 
ccnùed the throne of Italy. f-lis birth (for his mother was 
the sister uf Theodoric) lìlight be considered as an imperfect 
title; and the choicc of An1ala
ol1tha was 1110re strongly die 
rected by her contempt of his avarice and pusillanimity, 
which hall dpprived l1irn of t1w love of the Italians, and the 
esteCln of tho Barbarians. But Theoclatus was exasperated 
by the cuntempt which he deservc({: hpr jllstice had rf'!>1'f'ssc(1 
and reproacheJ the uppressiun which he exercised against his 
Tuscan neighbors; and the principal <3oths, uniteù hy corn- 
lTIOn guilt and resentment, conspin'd to instigate his slow and 
timid disposition. The letters of cor gratulatlOll were scarcp.lv 
13* 
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despatched before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a 
srnnll island of the Lake of Bolsena,.J5 \vhere, after a short 
confinernent, she was strangled in the bath, by the order, or 
with the connivance, of the new king, who instructed his tur- 
bulent subjects to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 
Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths; 
and the n1ediatioll of an ally concealed and promoted the 
an1bitious views -of the conqueror. IEs mnbassadors, in their 
public audience, demanded the fortress of Lilybæum, ten 
Barbarian fugitives, and a just cOlnpensation for the pil1age 
of a sn1all town on the lllyrian borders; but they secretly 
negotiated with Theodatus to betray the province of Tuscany, 
and ten1pted Alnalasontha to extricate herself fro.D1 Janger 
and perplexity, by a free surrender of the kingdOll1 of Italy. 
A false and servile epistle was subscribed, by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen: but the confession of the ROlnan 
senators, who were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth 
of her deplorable situation; and Justinian, by the voice of a 
new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for her life and 
liberh'.* Yet the secret instructions of the san1e n1inister 
were 01 adapted to serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, who 
dreaded the presence and superior chanl1s of a rival: he 
pro111pted, with artful and an1biguous hints, the execution of a 
crin1e so useful to the Romans; 56 received the intelligence 


65 The lakc, from the neighboring towns of Etruria, "as styled 
either Vulsiniensi.s (now of Rolsena) or Tarquiniensis. It is sur- 
rounded with white rocks, and stored with fish and wild-fowl. The 
younger Pliny (Epist. ii. 9G) celebrates two woody islands that 
floated on. its waters: if a fable, how credulous the ancients! if a fact, 
how careless the moderns! Yet, since Pliny, the island may have 
been fixed by ncw and gradual acce;.;sionR. 
56 Yet Procopius discredits his own evidence, (Anecdot. c. 16,) by 
conf
ssing that in his public history he had not spoken the truth. 
See the Epistles from Queen Gundclina to the Empress Theodol"a, 
(Yar. x. 20, 21, 2:3, and observe a suspicious word, de i1l1 personì, 
&c.,) with the elaborate Commcntaryof Buat, (tom. x. p. 177-185.) 


. Amalasontha was 110t alive wh('n this new ambassador
 Peter of Thes- 
salonica, arrived in Italy: he could not then secretly contribtlte to her 
death. " But (says M. de Sainte Croix) it is not beyond prolmÌJility that 
Theodora had entered into some criminal intrigue with Guudclina; for 
that "ife of Theodatus wrote to implore her protectiou, rcmi
Hling her of 
the confidence which she aud her 1wsballd had al\\ ays placed III her former 
} )[omises." See on Amalasontha and the authors of her death an cxccl- 
cut dissertation of I\I. de Saillte Croix in the Archives Littéraircs published 
by 1\1. Vandeubourg, No. 50, t. xvii. p. 216. -G. 
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of her death with grief and indignation, and denounced, in his 
. roaster's name, immortal \\'ar against the perfidious assassin. 
In Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of a usurper ap 
reared to justify the arms of Justmian; but the forces whic
 
ho..prcpared, werc insufficient for the subversion of a mighty. 
kingdom, if their feeble numbers had not been 111ultiplied b} 
the namc
 the spirit, and the conduct, of a hero. A choseI' 
troop of guards, who scrved on horseback, and were armea 
\vith lances and bucklers, attended. the person of Belisarius, 
his cavalry was composed of two hundred IInns, three hun- 
dred l\Ioors, and four thousand c07lfedcratcs, and the infantry 
consisted only of three thousand ISë.urians. Steering the 
same course as in his former 
xpedition, the R0111an consul 
cilst anchor before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of 
the island, anrl to decide whether he should attClnpt the con- 
quest, or peaceably pursue his voyage for the African coast. 
He found a fruitful land and a friendly people. Notwith- 
standing the decay of agriculture, Sicily still supplied the 
grånaries of Rome: the farmers were graciously exempted 
frOln the oppression of nlilitary quarters; and the Goths, who 
trusted the defence of the island to the inhabitants, had some 
reason to complain, that their confidence was ungratefully 
betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of the 
king of Italy, they yielded to the first SUlnmons a cheerful 
obedience; and -this province, the first fruits of the Punic 
wars, was again, after a long separation, united to the Roman 
empire.5 7 The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which 
lone 
attcmpted to resist, was reduced, after a short siege, by a 
singular stratagem. Belisarius introduced his ships into the 
deepest recess of the harbor; their boats were laboriously 
hoisted with ropes and pulleys to the top-mast head, and he 
filled thcrn with archers, who, from that superior station, 
commandeù the ramparts of the city. After this easy, though 
sw::cessf'ul, campaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse in trio 
umph, at t.he head of his yictorious bands, distributing gold 
rueda.s to the people, on the day which so gloriously. termI- 
natcd the year of the consulship. I-Ie passeù the winter 
seasor. in the palace of ancient kings, mnidst the ruins of a 
Grecian colony, which once extended to a circUlnference of 


67 For the conquest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopius 
with the complaint,;; of Totila, (Gothic. 1. Î. c. 6, 1. iii. c. 16.) The 
Gothic qu('en had lately relieved that thankless island, (Var. ix. 
10, 11.) 
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two-antI-twenty miles: 58 but in the spring, about dIe festival 
of Easter, the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by 
a dangerous revolt of the Afì'ican forces. Carthage was 
saved by the presence of Belisarius, who suddenly landed 
with a thousand guards.* Two thousand soldiers of doubtful 
faitn returneù to the standard of their old comlTIander: and 
he marched, without hesitation, above fifty Illiles, to seek an 
encmy \\"hUln he affected to Fity and despise. Eight thou- 

and rehels trenlbled at his approach; they were routed at 
tbe 1Ìl"st onset, by the dexterity of their master: and tbid 
ignoùle \"ictory \vould nave restored the peace of Africa, if 
the CO:lq Llcror Ilad not been hastily recalled to Sicily, to 
a ppea.
(' êl sedition which was kindled during his ab
ence iu 
his 0\\ n ('amp.59 Disorùer and disobedience were the con1- 
l1YHl In:dnrly of the times; the genius to conlnland, and the 
YÌrtne to obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 
.AI!ho:

h 'fJleodatus descendcd from a race of heroes, he 
was igll()
:f\ut of the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. 
.Although he had studied the writings of Plato and Tully, 
philusophy was incapable of purifying his mind from the 
basest \1a;-.;sions, avarice and fear
 lIe haù purchased a seep- 
frc b) ingratitude and murder: at tIle first menace of an 
enemy, he degraded his own nmjesty anù that of a nation
 
-,vhieh alrcady disdained their unwol,thy sovereign. Aston- 
ished lJY the recent example of Gelinler, he saw himself 
dr:'tgged in chains tbrough the streets of Constantinople: the 
terrors which Belisarius inspired were heightened by the 
elurluellce of Peter, the Byzantine ambassador; and that bold 
auJ subtle advocate persuaded biln to sign a treaty, too igno- 
Ininious to become the foundation of a lasting peace. It was 
St1i
ldatetf, that in the acc1amations of the Ronlan people, the 
l1(U11e of the emperor sJ10uld be ah\rays proclain1ed before 


5S The ancient magnitude and splendor of the fiyc quarters of 8yra- 
cu
e are delineated by Cicero, (in Yerrcm, act.o ii. 1. iv. c. 52, 53,) 
Strabo, (l. vi. p. 415,) and D'Orville Sicula, (10m. ii. p. 174-202.) 
The new city, restored by Augustus, shrunk. towards the island. 
fJ!1 l'tocopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 14, 1.3) so clearly relates the return 
cf BclÌ3arius into Sicily, (p. 14G, edit. IIoe
chelii,) that I am aston- 
i
Lcd at thc strange lni::mpprehcll
ion and reproaches of a learn.cd 
critic, (illuyres de la :Mothe Ie Vayer, tom. viii. p. 162, 163.) 


.. A hundred, (therE' was no room on board for more.) Gibbon h&.S 
again ùeen lllÏJled by Cousin's tl"anslation. Lord :Mahon, p. 157.-1\1. 
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that of the Gothic king; and that as often as the statue of 
Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the divine image 
of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. In
tead of 
conferring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the honors 
of the senate; and the consent of the e1nperor was 111ade 
indispensable before he could execute, against a priest or 
sen:ltor, the sentence either of death or confiscation. The 
feeble monarch resigned the possession of Sicily; offered, as 
the annual mark of his dependence, a crown of gold of the 
weight of three hundred pounds; and promised to supply, at 
the requisition of his sovereign, three thousand Gothic auxil- 
iaries, for the service of the em pire. Satisfied with these 
extraordinary concessions, the successful agent of J ustiniav 
hastened his journey to Constantinople; but no suoner had he 
reached the Alban villa,60 than he was recalled by the anxiety 
of Theodatus; and the dialogue which passed between the 
king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in its- 
original simplicity. '" Are you of opinion that the emperor 
will ratify this treaty? Perhaps. If he refuses, what con- 
sequence will ensue? Vvar. \Vill such a war be just o
 
reasonable? Jl,Iost assuredly: everyone should act accord- 
ing to his character. "\Vhat is your nleaning? You are a 
philosopher - Justinian is emperor of the Romans: it would 
ill become the disciple oj' Plato to shed the blood of thousands 
in Ids private quarrel: the Sllccessor of Augllstus should 'L'in. 
dicate his rights, and 1'ccorer by arms tlte ancicnt provinces 
of his empire." This reasoning n1ight not convince, but it 
was sufficient to a1arn1 and subdue the weakness of Theoda- 
tus; and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the poor 
equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounùs ster- 
ling, he would resign the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, 
and spend the remainder of his days in the innocent pleasures 
of philosophy and agriculture. Both trea.ties were intrusted 
to the hands of the ambassador, on the frail security of an 
oath not to produce the seconù till the first had been posi- 
tively rejected. The eyent lllay 1e easily foreseen: Justin 
ian required anci accepteù the abdication of the Gothic king. 


60 The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age of Rome. On thß 
same spot, or at least in the neighborhood, successively arose, 1. The 
villa of Pompey, Sec.; 2. A <,amp of the I>rætorian cohorts; 3. The 
modern episcopal city of Aibanull or Albano, (Procop. Ooth. 1. ii.. 
C). 4. Clu'Mn'.. It..aL Antiq. tom.. iL p. 91-1.) 
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His indefati.gable agent returned frOlTI ConstantInople to 
Ravenna, wÜh ample instructions; and a fair epistle, which 
praised the wisdom and generosity of the royal philosopher, 
granted his pension, with the assurance of such honors as a 
subject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty to the presence and a lthority of 
Belisarius. But in the interval of suspense, two Roman 
generals, who had entered the province of Dahnatia, were 
defeated and slain by the Gothic troops. Frorn blind and 
abject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to groundless and 
fatal presumption,61 and dared to receive, with menace and , 
contenlpt, the ambassaclor of Justiniafi; who claimed his 
prol11ise, solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and boldly 
asserted the inviola\>le privilege of his own character. The 
111arch of Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride; and m; the 
first campaign 62 was employed in the reduction of Sicily, the 
invasion of Italy is applied by Procopius to the second year 
of the GOTHIC "\V AR. 6J 
After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and 
Syracuse, he elnbarked his troops at l\lessina, and landed 
them, without resistance, on the opposite shores of Rhegium. 
A Gothic prince, who had married the daughter of Theodatus, 
was stationed with an army to guard the entrance of Italy; 
but he imitated, without scruple, the example of a sovereign 
faithless to his public and private duties. The perfidious 
Ebermor deserted with his followers to the Roman canlp, and 
was disrnissed to enjoy the servile honors of the Eyzantille 


Cil A SibyJ1ine oracle was ready to pronounce - Africå captå mun- 
dUB cum nato pcribit; a sentence of portentous ambiguity, (Gothic. 
L i. c. 7,) which has been Vublished in unknown. characters by Opso- 
pæus, an editor of the oracles. The Pl
re J\Ialtret has promised a 
commentm"y; but all his promises have been vain and fruitless. 
62 In his chronology, imitated, in some degree, from Thucydides, 
Procopius begins each spring the yea
s of J u:::.tinian and of the 
hothic war; and his first æra coincides with the first of Apl'il, 535, 
and not 536, according to the Annals of Baronius, (Pagi, Crit. tom. ii. 
p. 555, who is followcd by J\Iuratori and the editors of Sigonius.) 
Y ct, in some passage:-;, Vìe are at a loss to rcconcile the dates of 1>1'0- 
copiu8 with himseli
 and with the Chrqnicle of 
larcellinus. 
ti3 The series of the fìrst Gothic war is rcpresented by l">rocopius 
(1. i. c. 5-29, 1. ii. c. 1-30, 1. iii. c. 1) till the captivity of Vitiges. 
'Vith the aid of Sigonius (Opp. tom. i. de' Imp. Occident. 1. xvii. 
xviii.) Rnf} J\Iuratori, (Annali cr Italia, tom. v.,) I have gleaned iome 
few additional facts. 
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c.ouTt.G4 FrOl11 Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and army of 
Belisal'lus, almost always in view of each other, advanced 
near three hundred rniles along the sea-coast. The people 
of Bruttiuln, Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name 
and religion of the Goths, em braced the specious excuse, that 
their ruined walls were incapable of defence: the soldiers 
paid a just equivalent for a plentiful Inarket; and curiosity 
alone interrupted the peaceful occupations of the husbandman 
or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to a gree.t and pop. 
ulous capital, long cherished the language and manners of a 
Grecian colony; 6.3 and the cho
ce of Virgil had ennobled this 
elegant retreat, which attracted the lovers of repose and study 
from the noise, the smoke, and the laborious opulence of 
ROllle. 6G As soon as the place was invested by sea and land# 
Bclisarius gave audience to the deputies of the people, who 
exhorted hinl t<? disregard a conquest unworthy of his arlns, 
to seek the Guthic king in a field of battle, and, after his 
victory, to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance 
of the dependent cities. "\Vhen I treat with n1Y enelnies," 
replied the Roman chief, with a haughty smile, " I am more 
accustomed to give than to receive counsel; but I hold in one 
hand inevitable ruin, and in the other peace and freedom, 
such as Sicily now enjoys." l'he Í111patience of delay 
urged him to grant the Inost liberal terms; his honor secureà 
their perf o rlll ance : but Naples was divided into two factions; 
and the Greek democracy was inftalned by their orators, who, 
with much spirit and son1e ttuth, represented to the multitude 
that the Goths would punish their defection, and that Belisa- 
rius himself must esteenl their loyalty and valor. Their de- 
liberations, however, were not perfectly free: the city was 
commanded by eight hundred Barharians, whose wives and 
children were detained at Havenna as the pledge of their 


6.j Jornandcs, de Rebus Geticis, c. 60, p. 702, edit. Grot., and tom. 
t p. 221. 
luratori, de Success. Regn. p. 241. 
6;; Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. xv. 33) Neapolim quasi Græcam ur.. 
bem ùelegit. One hundred and fifty years afterwards, ill the time of 
Septimius Severus, the lIellenism of the Neapolitans is praised by 
l)lÜlostratus: 1'fr.OÇ Ev"iJ'E; ;WL àaTvxÒl, ÖAEV "-t(l TÙÇ; anovðùç 'lW
 Âó- 
l'WJI r EV."dxOl ';'0/, (Icon. 1. i. p. 763, edit. Olear.) 
66 Tlie otium of N aplc3 is rraised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, 
Horace, Silius Italicus, and Statius, (Cluver. Ita!. Ant. 1. iv. p. 1149, 
1150.) In an elegant epistle, (Sylv. 1. iii. 5, p. 94-98, edit. }!a.rk.. 
land,) Statim, undertakes the difficult task of drawing his wife from 

he pleasures of Rome to that oolm retl:oo.t. 
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fidelity; and even the Jews, who were rich and nUfnerous 
rc
i
ted, with desperate enthusiasln, the intolerant laws of 
Justinian. In a nluch later period, the circumference of Na- 
p
es 67 Ineasured only two thousand three hundred and 8ixty- 
three 
1l1
es: 68 the fortifications were detènded by precipices 
or the sea; when the aqueducts were intercepted, a supply 
of water might be drawn from wells and fountains; and the 
stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the patience of 
the b,
Ûegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Behsarius 
'wns ahnüst exnausted, and he had reconciled himself to tIt{. 
di
gLlce uf abandoning the siege, that he might march, before 
thc winter season, against Ron1e and the Gothic king. But 
his L
nsicty was relieved by the bold curiosity of an I:;aurian 7 
\\-JIo explored the dry,channel of an aqueduct, and secretly 
reporLcd, that a passage might be perforated to introduce a 
file uf armed soldiers into the neart of the city. 'Vhen the 
\vork had been silently executed, the humane general l'isked 
the discovery of his secret by a last and fruitless admonition 
of 1 he Í111pending danger. In the darkness of the night, four 
hundred ROll1ans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by 
:l rope, which they fastened to an olive-tree, into the house or 
f;anlen of a solitary n1atron, sounded their trumpets, surprised 
the sentinels, and gave admittance to their companions, who 
c-n all sides scaled the walls, and burst open the gates of the 
ci:y. Every crin1e which is punished by social justice ,vas 
praetised as the rights of \var; the Huns were distinguished 
hy cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisarius alone appeared in the 

trcets and churches of Naples to moderate the calamities 
\dlich he predicted. "The gold and silver," he repeatedly 
{"laimed, " al'e the just l'cwards of your valor. But spare the 
inLabitants; they are Christians, they are suppliants, they 
aït
 now your fellow-subjects. Restore the children to their 
parents, the wives to thcir husbands; and show thenl by your 


67 This measure was taken by Roger l., after the conquest of K a- 
pIes, (A. D. 1139,) w}1Ïch he made the capital of his new kingdom, 
(Giannone, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. p. 169.) That city, the third in 
('1uiatian Europe, is now at lcast twelve miles in circumfercnce, (Jul. 
Cæsar. Capaccii Rist. Xeapol. I. i. p. 47,) and contains more inhab- 
'tants (350,000) in a given space, than any other spot in the known 
,..orId. . 
6
 Kot geometrical, but COTI1mon, paces or steps, of 2
 Frenrh 
ia
hes, (D'Anville, "11é8uIc8 ItinérairOtÞ, p. 7 8.) The 2363 do not 
m.-JiO all English mile, 
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generosity of what friends they have obstinately deprived 
themselves." The city was saved by the virtue and authority 
of Its conqueror; 69 and when the Neapolitan') returned to 
their houses. they found some consolation in the secret enjoy- 
ment of their hidden treasures. '1'he Uarbarian garrison en- 
listed in the service of the emperor; Apulia a
d Calabria, 
delivered from the odious presence of the Goths, acknowl- 
edged his dommion; and the tusks of the Calydonian bClar, 
which wpre still shown at Beneventlul1, are curiously described 
by the historian of Belisarius. 7o 
The faithful soJdiers and citizens of Naplcs had expected 
their deliverance fronl a prince, who remained the inactive 
and almost indifferent spectator of their ruin. Theodatus 

ccl1rcd his person within the walls of Rome, while his cavalry 
advanced forty nliJcs on the Appian way, and encamped in 
the Pomptine lnarshes; which, by a canal of nineteen n1Ïles 
in length, had been recently dl'ained and converted into ex- 
cellent pastures. 71 But the principal forces of the Goths were 
disperscd in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul; and the feebJe 
mind of their king ,vas confounded by the unsuccessful evcnt 
of a divination, which seerned to presage the downfall of his 
('mpire,72 The n10st abject slaves have arraigned the guilt or 
weakness of an unfortunate master. The character of The- 
odatus was rigorously scrutinized by a free and idle camp of 


69 Belisariu<.; was reproved by Pope Silverius for the maS!'"Rcre. He 
repeopled N Hples, and imported colonies of African captives into 

icily, Calabria, and Apulia, (lEst. :Mi
cell. 1. xvi. in 
uratori, tom. 
i. p. lOG, lOi.) 
7U Deneventum was built by Diomede, the nephew of 1\.Ieleager, 
(ChlYer. tom. ii. p. 11!J5, 1196.) The Calydoniall hunt i<; a picture of 
f<ayagQ life, (Ovid, :ðlctamorph. 1. viii.) Thirty or forty heroes were 
leagued a
ainst a hog: the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a 
bely for the head. 
71 The IJeremwvimu is strangely confounded by Cluverins (tom. ii. 
p. 1007) with the ni\Ter oCfcns. It was in truth a canal of nincteea 
miles, from Forum Appii to Tcrracina, on which Horace embarked in 
the night. The Decennovium, which is mentioned by Lucan, Vion 
Cassiu:-:;, and Cassioclorus, h:l.s been snfliciently ruined, restored, and 
obliterated, (D' 
\.nville, Analysc de l'ltalie, p. 185, &c.) 
72 
\ Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for all the Christians. 
by enclosing three bands, each of ten h03s, and discriminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Homans. Of the first, 
ùmost all were 
found dead; vlmost all of the second w
re alive: of the third, half 
died, anù the rest Iv
t th.:-ir Lri.3tk3. No unsuitable t:mblcm of the 
C
llt. 
'V(;L tv. 1-1 
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Barbarians, conscious of their privilege and power: he was 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and his throne; 
und their general Vitiges, whose valor had been signalized in 
the Illyrian war, was raised ,vith unanimous applause on the 
lmcklers of his companions. On the first rumor, the abdicated 
rnonarch fled from the justice of l
s country; but he was pur- 

ued by private revenge. A Goth, whom he had injured in 
his love, overtook Theoùatus on the Flaminian way, and, 
regardless of his unn1anly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay 
prostrate on the ground, like a victim (says the historian) at 
the foot of the altar. The choice of the people is the best 
and purest title to reign over then1; yet such is the prejudice 
of every age, that Vitiges impatiently wished to return to 
Ravenna, where he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the 
daughter of Amalasontha, some faint shadow of hereditary 
right. A national council was immediately held, and the new 
monarch reconcilerl the impatient spirit of the Barbarians to a 
llleasure of disgrace, which the n1isconduct of his predecessor 
rendered wise and indispensable. The Goths consented to 
retreat in the presence of a victorious enen1Y; to delay till the 
next spring the operations of offensive war; to summon their 
scattered forces; to relinquish their distant possessions, and 
to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. Leu- 
deri::;, an aged warrior, was left in the capital with four thou- 
sand soldiers; a feeble garrison, which might have seconded 
the zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wishes, of 
the Romans. But a n10l11entary enthusiasm of religion and 
patrioti
ln was kindled in their minds. They furiously ex- 
claimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer be pro- 
faneJ by the triumph or toleration of Arianism; that the ton1bs 
of the Cæsars should no longer be trampled by the savages of 
the Norlh; and, without reflecting, that Italy n1l1st sink into a 
province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed the restoration 
of a Ron1an cn1peror as a new æra of freedOlll and prosperity. 
The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the senate. and peo- 
ple, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their volun- 
tary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose gates would Le 
th1'o \vn open fur his reception. As soon as Belisarills had 
fortified his new conquests, Naples and Cumæ, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the banks of the V ulturnus, contem- 
plated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted at the 
separation of the Latin and Appian ways. 1'he work of the 
censor, after the incessant U
 of nine centuries, still preserved 
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its primæval bcauty, and not a flaw could be discovered in 
the large polished stones, of which that solid, though narro\V 
road, was so firmly compactcd. 73 Belisarius, however, pre- 
fen'ed the Latin way, which, at a distance from the sea and 
the lTmrshes, skirted in a space of one hundr.cd and twenty 
miles along the foot of the nlOuntains. I-lis enemies had dis- 
appeared: when he made his entrance through the Asinarian 
gate, the garrison departed without llloiestation along the 
Flaminian way; and the city, after sixty years' servitude, 
was delivered fro111 the yoke of the Barbarians. Lcuderis 
alone, from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accom- 
pany the fugitives; and the Gothic cllief, himself a trophy of 
the victory, was sent with the keys of Rome to the throne of 
the emperor Justinian. 74 
The first days, which coincided with the old Saturnalia, 
were rlevoted to Inutual congratulation and the public joy; 
and the Catholics prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the 
approaching festival of the nativity of Christ. In the falniliar 
eonversation of a hero, the Romans acquired some notion of 
the virtues which history ascribed to their ancestors; they 
were edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius for the 
successor of S1. Peter, and his rigid discipline secured in the 
midst of war the blessings of tranquillity and justice. They 
applauded the rapid success of his arms, which overran the 
adjacent country, as far as Narlli, Perusia, and Spoleto; but 
they trernbled, the senate, the clergy, and the un warlike 
people, as soon as they understood that he had resolvcd, anJ 
would speedily be reduced, to sustain a siege against the 
powers of the Gothic rnonarchy. The designs of Vitiges 
were executed, during the winter season, with diligence and 
effect. From their rustic habitations, ffOlD their distant gar- 


73 Dergier (lIist. des Grands Chemins des Romaing, tom. i. p. 221- 
228, 410-444) examines the structure and materials, 'while J)' Anyil1
 
(Analyse d'Italie, p. 200-213) defines the geographical line. 
7.J Of the first recovery of Home, the ycar (5;
ö) is certain, from the 
series of events, rather than from the corrupt, or interpolated, text of 
l)rocopius. The month (Decembcr) is ascertaincd by Evagriu
, (1. hr. 
c. l
) ;) and the day (tho tenth) may be admitted OIl the slight evidence 
of 1\ iccJ.>horus Calli::.tuc;, (1. xyii. c. la.) :For this accurate chronology, 
we are indebted to the diligence and judgmcnt of l'agi, (tom. ii. p. 
óJ!J, 560.) · 


· · Compare 1-.Ialtret's note, in the edition of Dindorf; the ninth is the 
lla.y, ttOOO.rdin
 to his R6di
 - 11. 
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rlsons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for the defence of 
their country; and such were their numbers, that, after an. 
army had been detached for the relief of Dahllatia, one hun- 
dreJ and fifty thousand fighting Inen marched under the 
royal standard. _According to the degrees of rank or merit, 
the Gothic king distributed arn1S and horses, rich gifts, 
and liberal prOlnises; he n10ved along the Flaminian way, 
declined the useless sieges of Pm'usia and Spoleto, respected 
the impregnable rock of Narni, and arrived within 1\vo miles 
of R0111e at the foot of the l\lilvian bridge. The narrow pas- 
sage was fortified with a tower, and Belisarius had cOlnputed 
the value of the twenty days which must be lost in the con- 
struction of another bridge. But the consternation of the 
soldiers of the tower, who either fled or deserted, disappointed 
his hopes, and betrayed his person into the most iluminent 
danger. _At the head of onc thousand horse, the Ron1an gen- 
eral sallied fron1 the Flaminian gate to mark the ground of 
an ndvantageous position, and to survey the can1p of the Bar- 
barians; but while he still believed then1 on the other side of 
the Tyber, he was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by 
theÍ1. numerous squadrons. The fate of Italy depended on 
his life; and the deserters pointed to the conspicuous h01'se, 
a bay,75 with a white face, which he rode on that Inelnorable 
day. "_Airn at the bay horse," was the universal cry. 
Every bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that 
fatal object, and the cOlnmand was repeated and obeyed by 
thousands who were ignorant of its real motive. The bolder 
Barbarians advanced to the more honorable cOlnbat of swords 
and spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced the fait 
of Visandus, the standard-bearer,76 who maintained his fore- 
1110St station, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, perhaps 
by the hand of Bclisarius himself. 'I'he ROlnan general was 
strong, active, and dextcrous; on every side he dischnrgeJ 
his weighty and mortal strokes: his faithful guarùs in1Ïtated 


7S A horse of a bay or red color was styled <púÀtüç by the Greek
, 
balan by thC' Barbarians, and spadi:c by the Homans. Honesti spadI- 
ces, says Virgil, (Georgic. 1. iii. 7'2, with the Observations of :Martin 
and Heyne). .:f;wði::, or (ju{,,)', ::;ignifies a branch of 
he p'alm-tree, 
whose name, (poll'i::, is synonymous to red, (Anius Gcllms, 11. 26.) 
76 I interprct rho'ðcÛ.úQ'oc, not as a proper nam
, but an office, 
st.andard-bearer, from bandum., (vexillull1,) a l3arbanc word adopted 
oy the- Greeks and Romans, (Paul Diacoll. 1. i. c. 20, p. 760. Grot. 
Nomin.a Gothic-a, p. õ1 f),.. Duw1.11.3
 GJ.0&3.. Latino tom. i. p. 6.39, ð-1J..} 
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his valor, and defendeù his person; and the Goths, after the 
Joss of a thousanll Incn, fled before the arms of a hero. 
They were rashly pursueù to theil' camp; and the HOl1lalls, 
oppressed by multituùes, made a gradual, and at length a 
precipitate retreat to the gates of the city: the gates were shut 
against the fugitives; and the public telTOl' was increased, by 
the report that Bclisarius was slain. I-lis countenance wa
 
indced disfigurcd by sweat, dust, and hlood; hi
 voice wa
 
110i. 1 rse, his strength was almo
t cxhaustpd; hut his uncoil 
qw:;rable spirit still remained; he imparted that spirit to hif 
desponding companions; and their iast (It-sperate charge \\"ai 
felt by the flying llarbarians, as if a new HI'my, \.i

orolls and 
entire, had been poured from the city. The Flamillli.\n gate 
was thrown open to a Tcal triumph; hut it was not bef(Jt'c 
Bcìisarius had visited every post, and provided for the publie 
safety, that he could be persuaded, by his wife and t'riends, to 
taste the need ful refmshn1ents of f()od and sleep. III the 
lTIOre improved state of the art of war, a general is seldom 
required, or even pcrmitted, to display the persollal prowess 
of a soldier; and the example of Belisarius may he added to 
the rare examples of lIenry IV., of Pyrrhus, and of Alex- 
ander. 
After this first an(l nnsuccessful trial of their enemies, the 
whole army of the Goths passed the Tyber, and forlncd the 
siege of the city, which continued above a year, till thei.. final 
departure. 'Vhatever fancy may conceive, the severe com- 
pass of the geographer defincs the cirL:umfcrencc of llome 
within a lIne of twelve Iniles and three hundred and forty- 
five paces; and that circumference, ßxcept in the Vatican, 
has invariably been the same from the triumph of Aurelian 
tu the peaceful but obscure reign of the lTIodern popes. n 


77 }'I. D' Anyille has given, in the 1Iell1oirs of the Acaùemy for the 
year 17.56, (tom. xxx. p, 198-2:3G,) a plan o{ Home on a smaller 
scale, but far more accurate than that which he had delineated in 
1738 for Hollin's history. Experience had improyeù his kno\YIe(l:
e; 
and instead of Rossi's topography, he used the newancl exeeHcnt 
map of :N oUi. Pliny's old measnre of thirteen must be reduced to 
eight miles. It is ea:sier to aiLer a text, than to l'emOYe hills (U.' build- 
ings. .. 


· Compare GiLbon, eh. xi. note 43, and xxxi. G7, and ch, 1x
i. "It is 
quite clear," observes Sir 
f. lIoùlwuse, "that 
dl H:(>se mC;l.,;urcmcht", 
differ, (in the first and second it is 21, in the te:-
t 12 and 3 Fi pa.('Ps, in the 
IfL::it 10,) ;yct it is equally c1t'ar that the historicm awl'S that they are a.ll tho 
li* 
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But in the day of her greatness, the space within her walls 
was c.ro\'v-ded with habitations and inhabitants; and the popu- 
lous suburhs, that stretched along the public roads, were 
darted like so many rays f1'01n one cornmon centre. Adver- 
8ity swept away these extraneous orna.ments, and left naked 
and ùesolate a consiùerable part even of the fìeven hills. Yet 
Rome in its present state couLd send into the field about thirty 
thousand males of a rnilitary age; 78 and, notwithstanding the 
want of discipline and exercise, the far greater part, inured 
to the hardships of poverty, nlight be capable of bearing arms 
for the defence of their country and religion. The prudence 
of Belisarius did not neglect this impurtant resource. IIis 
s01Jiers were relieved by the zeal and diligence of the peo- 
ple, who watched while they slept, and labored while they 
reposed: he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest 
and 1110st indigent of the R.oman youth; and the companies 
of townSlnen sometimes represented, in a vacant post, the 
presence of the troops which had been drawn away to 1'11 ore. 
essential duties. Bnt his just confidence was placed in the 
veterans who had fought under his banner in the Persian and 
African wars; and although that gallant band was reduced to 
five thousand inCH, he undertook, with such contemptible 
numbers, to defcnd a circle of twelve 111iles, against an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians. In the walls 
of Rome', which Bclisarius constructed or restored, the ma- 
terial::; of ancient architecture may be discerned; 79 and the 
whole fortification was complcted, except in a chasIn still 
extant bctween the Pincian and Flaminian gates, which the 
prejudices of the lioths
anù Romans lcft under the effectual 
guard of St. Petcr the apostle,so 
Thc battlenlC'llts or b3.stions were shaped in sharp angles; 


7g In the )"ear 1 ;0;), Labat (V oya:;es en Italic, tom. iii. p. 218) reck- 
ouc>d l:.)S,;)(1
 l'hl'i:-.tian souls, besilles 8000 or 10,000 Jews-without 
8oul
? In the yca
' lÎG
, the numbers exceeded 1GO,OOO. 
i:.l The accurate ('ye of K ardini (noma ...\.ntica., 1. i. c. viii. p. 31) 
coulù dÜ;tin!!:lli
h the tumllltnarie opere di Hclisario. 
80 The ti
sure aHd lcan111g in tÌle upper part of the wall, which 
Procopiu:-i 0 nservecl, <.. Goth. 1. i. e. 13,) is visible to the pre
ellt houl', 
(Donat. Roma Yetus, 1. i. 
. 17, p. 5 ;3, 5-1.) 


(tame." The present extent, 1

1, nearly agrees with the second state- 
ment of GiLbon. Sir J. Hobhou::;e also obserycs that the walls WCTQ en- 
larged by Constantine; but there can be no douùt that the cIrcuit haa 
})ccn much changed. Illust. of Ch. Harold, p. 1&).. - rvL 
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a ditch, bro:1d an(l deep, protected the foot of the r
mpal't; 
and the archers on the ralnpart were assisted hy nÚlitary 
engine
 ; the balista, a powerful cross-bow, which darted short 
but mnssy arro\vs; the onagri, or wild asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enormow;; 
size,81 A chain was drawn across the Tyber; the arches of 
the aqueducts were Blade impervious, and the mole or sepul- 
chre of I-Iadrian 82 was converted, for the first tinle, to the 
nses of a citadel. That venerable structure, which contained 
the ashes of the Antollines, was a circular turret rising frOln 
a quadrangular basis: it was covereù with the white Inarble 
of Paros, and decorated by the statues of gods and heroes; 
and the lover of th8 arts must read with a sigh, that the works 
of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty r
dcstals, 
and hurled into the ditch on the heads of the besicgerc;.,f3 To 
each of his lieutenants Delisarius assigned the defenct:} of a 
g.ate, with the wise and peremptory instruction, that, whatever 
might be the alarm, they should steadily adhere to their 
respective posts, and trust their general for the safety of 
Rome. The formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to 
embrace the mnple measure of the city, of the fourteen 
gates, seven only were invested from the Prænestine to the 
Flaminian way; and Vitigcs divided his troops into six can1ps, 
each of which was fortified with a ditch and ranlpart. On 


81 Lipsius (Opp. tom. iii. Poliorcet. 1. iii.) was ignorant of this clear 
and conspicuous passage of Procopius, (Goth. 1. i. c. 21.) The en- 
gine was named ij,J'(ty
uç the wild a
8, a calcitrando, (lIen. Rteph. 
Thesaur. Linguæ Græc. tom. ii. p. 13-10, l;al, tom. iii. p. 877.) I have 
seen nn ingenious model, contrived and executed b1 General :l\1clviUe, 
which imitates or surpa<;ses the art of antiquity. 
82 The description of this mausoleum, or mole', in Procopius, (1. i. 
c. 25,) is the first and best. The height above the walls (ì Xl'ðlll' 7/ È; 
;.i81JV fJO).;,JI. On :N"olli's great plan, the sides measure 2GO English 
feet. · 
83 Praxitcles excelled in Fauns, an<1 that of Athen<; was hi::;; own 
masterpiece. Rome now contains aLout thi:,ty of th0 
ame chnraeter. 
'Vhen tl10 ditch of St. Angelo wao;; clpansec1 under Urhan VIII., the 
wor
men founa the: slcepinÄ Faun of the llarberini palace; but a lpg', 
a thIgh, ana the nght arm, had bepl1 broken from that beáutiful 
statue, ('Vinkelman, IIibt. ùe l' Art, tom. ii. p. 52, ,'j3, tom. iii. p. 
G.J.) 


· D
mah
s and N
rdini suppose that HadIian's tomb was fortified by 
IIon<?fl'us.; It ":;

 umtcll to 
he wall by men of olù t (rrn
aI(Jì /Ú.R(ll,JTrCH. Pro- 
cop. III loc.) GlObon has nu<;tak('n the breaùth for the heioht above the 
walls. lIoLhouse, Illust. of Childc Harold, p. 302. _ 
I. 0 
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the Tuscan side of the river, a seventh enCtU11plnent was 
formed in the field or circus of the Yatican, for the important 
purpose of commanding the l\Iilvian bridge and the course of 
the Tyber; but they approached with devotion the adjacent 
church of St. Peter; and the threshold of the holy apostles 
"\-vas respected during the siege by a Chri
tian enemy. In the 
ages of victory, as ot'ten as the sennte decreed some distant 
conquest, the consul denounced hostilities, by unbarring, in 
solemn p0111p, the gates of the temple of Janus,84 Domcstic 
war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and the cere- 
n10ny was superseded by the establishrnent of a new religion. 
But the brazen temple of Janus was lcft standing in the forum; 
of a size suílicient only to contain the statue of the god, five 
cubits in height, of a h,;man fonn, but with two faces 
lirected 
to the east and west. The double gates were likewise of brass; 
and a fruitless effort to turn them on their rusty hinges revealed 
the scandalous secret that some Romans were still attached to 
the superstition of their ancestors. 
Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide 
all the instruments of attack which antiquity had invented. 
Fascillcs were prepare(l to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to 
ascenù the ,,,aUs. The largest trees of the forest supplied 
the timbers of four battering-rams: their heads were armed 
with iron; they were suspender1 by ropes, and each of then1 
was worked by the labor of fifty llwn. The lofty wooden 
turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and formed a spacious 
platfonn of the level of the falllpart. On the Inorlling of the 
nineteenth day, a general a.ttllC'k was made fr0111 th
 Pra.'nes- 
tine gate to the Vat.ican: seyen Gothic C01U111IlS, with their 
· Inililary en 6 ines, advanced to the 

sault; anù the Romans, 
who lined the ramparts, listened ""ith doubt and anxiety to tlae 
cheerful assnrances of their commander. As soon as the 
enemy approached thE' ditch, Beli
aritls himself drew the first 
arrow; aJld such was his strcngth and dexterity, that he trans- 
fixed the fOre1l10st of the Barbarian lcHtlcrs. 
A shout of applall
e and victory was rel
choed along the 
wall. lie drew a second arrow, and the stroke wa
 followeJ 


84 I)roropius has O'iven tho best desf'ription of the temple of Janu
, 
a national deity of Latium, (Heyne, Excurs. v. ad 1. vii. 
En
id.) It 
'was once a gate in the primitive city of Romulus m
d 

u
naJ (Nar- 
dini, p. 13, 2.36, 32
.) Virgil has described the anClent rite like a 
poet and an antiq ua1'Îan. 
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with tbe same success and the same acclan1atioll. The Roman 
general then gave the word, that the archers should aim at the 
teams of oxen; they were instantly covered with n10rtal 
wounds; the towers which they drew remained useless aad 
immovable, and a single mOlTIent disconcerted the laborious 
projects of the king of the Goths. J-\ftcr this disappointment, 
Vitiges still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault of 
the Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention of his 
adversary, while his principal furces more strenuously attacked 
the Prænestine gate and the sepulchre of IIadrian, at the dis. 
tance of three miles from each other. Near the former, the 
double walls of the Vivarium 85 were low or broken; the 
fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded: the vigor of 
the Goths was excited by the hope of victory and spoil; and 
if a single post had given \vay, the ROll1anS, and Rorne itself, 
were irrecoverably lost. This perilous day was the most 
glorious in the life of Bclisarius. Amidst tUlI1 ult and dismay, 
the \vhole plan of the attack Rnd defence was distinctly pres. 
ent to his mind; he observed the changes of each instant, 
weighed every possible advantage, transported his person to 
the scenes of danger, auel communicated his spirit in caIrn 
and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely maintained 
from the lTIorning to the pvening; the Goths "
ere repulsed 
on all sides; and each Roman n1Ït;ht boast that he had van.. 
quished thirty Barbarians, if the strange disproportion of 
numbers were not counterbalanced by the l11erit of one n1an. 
Thirty thousand Goths, according to the confession of their 
own chief's
 perished in this bloody action; and the multitude 
of the wounded was equal to that of the slain. \Vhen they 
advanced to the assault, their close disorder suflercrl not a 
javelin to fall without effect; and as they retired, the populace 
of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity, 
the backs of their Dying enemies. Bclisarius instantly sallied 
from the gates; and while the soldiers chanted his DanlC and 
victory, the hostile engines of war ,,,"ere reduced to ashes. 
Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, frOln 
this day, the siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and 
indolent bloch.ade; and they were incessantly harassed hy 
the ROll1an general, who: in frequent skirn1Ïshes, destroyed 


85 rivarill1n was an ang1e in thp nc.w wall cnclosed for wild hcastg, 
(Procopius, Goth.!. i. c. 23.) The spot i'i: still -visible in Nardini, 
ll. iv. c. 2, p. 15D, IGD,) and Xolli's grcat plan of Rome. 
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above five thousand of their bravest troops. Their cavalry 
was unpractiscd in the use of the bow; their archers served 
on fooi; and this divided force was incapable of contending 
witn their adversaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, 
or r t hand, were alike fornlidable. The COnSUmlTIate skill of 
Bellsarius ell1braced the favorable opportunities; and as he 
ch0se the ground and the 1110ment, as he pressed the charge 
or soundetl the. retreat,86 the squadrons which he detached 
were sddom unsuccessful. These partial advantages diffused 
an impatient ardor alnong the soldiers and people, who began 
to feel the hardships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers 
of a general engagement. Each plebeian conceived hin1self 
to be a hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of disci- 
pline, were rejected frm'll the line of battle, aspired to thp 
uncieat honors of the Roman legion. Delisarius praised the 
spira of his troop8, condemneò their presumption, yielded to 
their damors, and prepared the remedies of a defeat, the pas- 
4Sibllny of which he alone had courage to su
pect. In the 
quarter of the Yatican, the Romans prevailed; and if the 
r:reparable moments had not been wasted in the pillage of 
the camp, they nlight have occupied the l\Iilvian bridge, and 
charged in the rear of the Gothic host. On the other side of 
the Tyber, Belisarius advanced fron1 the Pincian and Sa!arian 
ga tes. But his arn1Y, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was 
lost in a spacious plain; they were encompasseù and oppressed 
by fresh multitudes, who continual1y relieved the broken ranks 
of the Barbarians. The valiant leaders of the infantry were 
unskilled to conquer; they died: the retreat (a hasty retreat) 
was covered by the prudence of the general, and the victors 
stai.ted back with affright fron1 the fonnidable aspect of an 
armed rampart. The reputation of Delisarius was unsullied 
by a defeat; and the vain confidence of the Goths was not 
less serviceable to his designs than the repentance anù mod- 
esty of the Roman troops. 
FrOlTI the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain 
a siege, his assiduous care provided Rome against the danger 
of famine, more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An ëxtra- 


f:Iti For the Roman trumpet and its various notes, consult I..ipsius, 
de 
lilitiâ Romanfl, (Opp. tom. iii. 1. iv. Dialog. x. p. 12.5-1.29.) A 
mode of distinO'uishing the charge by the horse-trumpet of solid brass, 
and the 1 o ctre(tt by the foot-trumpet ef leather and light wood, was 
recommended ùy Procopius, and adopted by Belisarius, (Goth. 1. ii. 
c. 23.) 
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ordinary supply of corn was illlported from Sicily: the har- 
vests of Campania and Tuscany were f()fcibly swept for the 
use of the city; and the rights of private property were in- 
fringed by the strong plea of the public 
afety. It l1light easi1y 
be foreseen that the enemy wou
d intercept the aqueducts. 
and the cessation of the water-mills was the first inconve. 
nience, which was speedily removed by rnooring large vessels, 
and fixing rnill-stones in the current of the river. The stream 
was soon embarrassed by the trunks of -trees, and polluted 
with dead bodies; yet so effectual were the precautions of 
the Roman general, that the waters of the Tybei' still con- 
tinued to give motion to the ll1ills and drink to the inhabit
.nts . 
the more distant quarters were supplied from domestic wells, 
and a besieged city n1ight support, without irnpatience, the 
privation of her public baths. A large portion of Rome, 
from the Prænestine gate to the church of St. Paul, was ne\-er 
invested by the Goths; their excursion.s were restrained by 
the activity of the :Moorish troops: tIle navigation of the 
Tyber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, were left 
free and unmolested for the introduction of corn and cattle, 
or the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Catn- 
pania or Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself fronl a useless 
an(l devourjng multitude, Delisarius issued his peremptory 
orders for the instant departure of the WOlnen, the children, 
and slaves; required his sold.iers to dismiss their Dlale and 
feluale attendants, and regulated their allowance that one 
]noiety should be giv.en in provisions, and the other in mOl1f'Y. 
lEs foresight was justified hy the increase of the public dis- 
tress, as soon as the Goths had occupied two irnportant posts 
in the neighborhood of ROIne. Dy the loss of the port, or, as 
it i
 now called, the city of Porto, he was deprived of the 
country on the right of the Tyher, and the best communica- 
tion with the sea; and bf' reflected, with grief and anger, that 
three hundl'ed rncn, could he have spared such a feeble band, 
might have defended its impregnable works. Seven nliles 
from the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, two 
principal aqueducts crossing, Dud again cl'Ossing each other, 
enclosed within their solid and lofty arches a fortified space,S7 


87 I>rocopius (Goth, 1. ii. c. 3) has forgot to name these aqueùucts : 
nor can such a double intersection, at such a distance from Rome, be 
clearly ascertained from the writings of }'rontinus, Fabrctti, aUlI 
Eschinard, de Aquis and de Agro H.omano, or from the local m!lP
 
of Lameti and Cingolani. Seyen or cight miles from tho city, (
O 
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where Vitiges established a camp of seven thousand Goths 
to intercept the convoy of Sicily antI Call1pania. The 
granaries of Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent 
country had been wasted with fire and sword; such scanty 
supplies as 111ight yet be obtained by hasty excursions were 
the reward of valor, and the purchase of wealth: the foraCTe 
of the horses, and the bread of the soldiers, never failed: 
but in the last lIlonths of the siege, the people were exposed to 
the n1Ïseries of scarcity, unwholesome food,88 and contagious 
disorders. 13elisarius saw and pitied their sufferings; but he 
had foreseen, and he watched the decay of their loyalty, and 
the progress of their discontent. Adversity had a wakened 
the ROll1ans from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and 
taught them the humilia.ting lesson, that it was of small mo- 
ment to their real happiness, whether the na.me of their 
Inaster was derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. 
The lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just cOll1plaints, 
but he rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capitulation; 
repressed their clamorous impatience for battle; an1used 
them with the prospect of sure and speedy relief; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of their de- 
spair or treachery. Twice in each n10nth he changed the 
station of the ofiìcers to whom the custody of the gates was 
committed: the various precautions of patroles, watch words, 
lights, and 111usic, were repeatedly employed to discover 
whatever passed on the ramparts; out-guards were posted 
beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied 
the more doubtful fidelity of mankind. _I\. letter was inter- 
cepted, which assured the king of the Goths that the Asi- 
narian gate, adjoilling to the Lateran church, should be 
secretly opened to his troops. On the proof or suspicion of 
treason, several senators were banished, and the pope Syl- 
verius was summoned to attend the representative of his 
sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian palace.!:9 The 
ecclesiastics, who followed their bishop, were dciained in the 


stadia,) on t.he road to Albano, between the I.atin and Appian 'ways, 
I disc<.'rn the remains of an aqueduct, (probably the Septimian,) a 
series (630 paces) of arches twenty-five feet high, ("V'I;Î.W ic: ùycn). 
6
 They made sausages (à.V.ë.)Tu;) of mule's i'iesh; Ulw..holesome, 
if the animals had died of the plague. Utherwise, the famous Bo- 
logna sausages are said to be made of ass flesh, l Y oyages de Labat, 
""om. ii. p. 218.) 
69 Th(' name of the p1l.lace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, WCl'C nil 
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first or second apartment,90 and he alone 'Was adlnitted to the 
presence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and. Car- 
ihage was 11l0destly seated at the feet of Antonina, who 
reclined on a stately couch: the general was silent, but the 
voice of reproach and menace issued from the lTIouth of his 
1111perious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and the 
evidence of his own subscription, the successor of St. Peter 
was despuiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the mean 
habit of a nlonk, and embarked, without delay, for a (
;stant 
exile in the East.* At the emperor's conllnand, the clergy 
of Rome proceeded to the choice of a new bishop; and after 
a'solemn invocation oî the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon 
\Tigilius, who had purchased the papal throne by 3. bribe of 
two hundred pounds of gold. The profit, and consequently 
the guilt, of this simony, was imputed to Belisarius: but the 
hero oheyed t he orders of his wife; Antonina served the pus- 
8ions of the empress; and Theodora lavished her trclìsnres, 
in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or illdit1crent 
tv the council of Chalcedon.
l 
The epistle of Bclisariu8 to the clnperor annonnced his 
victory, his danger, and his resolution. "According to you t' 
comlnands, we ha\'c e.ntered the dorninions of the Gotl:

, und 
rcducèú to your obedience Sicily, Campania, and the clLY of 
Rome, but the loss of these conquests will be more disgrace- 
ful than Their acquisition was glorious. Hitherto we h[n c suc- 
cessfully fought against" the multitudes of the Barbarians, but 
their 111ultitudes may finally prevail. Yictory is the gift or 


derived from the senator Pincius. Some recent vestiges of temples 
Rnd churches are now smoothed in the garden of the .:\1inims of the 
l'rinità del )Ionte, (Nardini, 1. iv. c. ,;, p. 196. Eschinard, p. 200, 
210, the old plan of Bufl'alino, and the great plan of Nolli.) Ðelisa- 
rius had fixed his station between the Pincian and Salv.1'Ïall ga.tes, 
(Pl'ocop. Goth. 1. i. c. 15.) 
&0 From the mention of the primurn et secundum velum, it shoulcl 
,eern that Belisarius, eyen in a siege, represented the emperor, Hnd 
maintained the proud ceremonial of the Dyzantine palace. 
91 Of thi" act of sacrilege, Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 25) is a dry and 
reluctant witness. The narratives of Liberatus (Breviarium, c. 22) 
and Anastasius (de Vito Pont. 1). 39) are characteristic, but pa;,sion- 
o.te. Ht>ar the execration
 of Cardinal Dal"Onius, (A. D. 536, No. 123, 
A. D. 538, No. 4-20 :) portentum, facinus omni execratione dignum. 
. 


· Le Beau, as a good Catholic, makes the Pope the victim of a dark 
intrigue. Lord Mahon, (p. 225,) with whom I concur, sums up aépins' 
him. - M. 
VOL. IY. 15 
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Pr}vidence, but the rept.:tation of kings and generals depends 
on the success or the fïÚlure of their designs. Permit me tl) 
speak with freedOll1: if you wish that we should live, send U
 
subsistence; if you desire that we should conquer, send us 
arms, horses, and Inen. The Romans have received us as 
friends and deliverers: but in our present ùistrcss, Ihe.lJ will 
be eitber betrayed by their confidence, or we shall be 
oppressed by the,ir treacJlery and hatred. For myself, my 
life is consecrated to your service: it is yours to reflect 
whether my death in this situation will contribute to the glory 
and prosperity of you!' :reign." Perhaps that reign would 
have been equally prosperous if the peaceful master of the 
East had abstained fron) the conquest of Africa and Italy: 
but as Justinian was ambitious of faBle, he made some efforts 
(they wcre feeble and languid) to support and rescue his vic- 
torious general. A reënforcement of sixteen hundred Scla- 
vonians and Huns was led by:Martin and Valerian; and as 
they reposed during the winter season in the harbors of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses was not impaired 
by the fatigues of a sea-voyage; and they distinguished theil 
valor in the first sally against the besiegers. About the tÏ111e 
of the sumn1er solstice, Euthalius landed at Ten'acina with 
large sums of money for the payment of the troops; Ilb 
cautiously proceeded along the A.ppian way, and this convoy 
entered Rome through the gate Capena,!):} while Bclisarius, 
on the other side, diverted the attention of the Goths by a 
vigorous and successful skirmish. These seasonable aids, 
the use and reputation of which were dexte}.ously 111anaged 
by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the 
hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian PrC)copius 
was despatched with an important commission to 
ollect the 
troops and provisions which Campania could furnish, or 
Constantinople had sent; and the secretary of Belisarius was 
soon followed by Antonina herself,93 who boldly traversed the 
posts of the enemy, and returned with the Oriental succors 
to the relief of her husband and the besieged city. A fleet 



 The old Capena 'was removed by Aurelian to, or ncar, the mod- 
ern gate of St. Se bastian, (see :N oUi' s plan.) That memorable spot 
has been consecrated by the Egcl'ian grove, the memory of Numa, tri- 

mphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, l\Ictelli, &c. 
93 The expression of l:)rocopius has an invidious cast - Tt.:XJ}J' ill 
'To,) ltCJ<{'CtJ,()l7Ç 'd j l' CJcrial 
1.'
thpo1LÚ'}jJ' r.a!;!aðUXELJ', (Goth. I. ii. c. 4.) Yt'1J 
he is speakiI1 g of a woman. 
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of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the Bay of Naples, 
and afterwards at Ostia. Above two thousand horse, of 
whom a part were Thradans, landed at Tarentulll; and, 
after the junction of five hundred soldiers of Cmnpania, and a 
train of wagons laden with ,vine and flour, they directed 
their 111arch on the Appian way, fl'om Capua to the neighbor- 
hood of Ron1e. The forces that arrived by land and sea 
were united at the mouth of the rryber. Antonina convened 
a council of war: it ,vas resolved to surmount, with sails and 
oar::;, the adverse stream of the river; and the Goths were 
apprehen:Úve of disturbing, by any rash hostilities, the nego- 
tiation to vd1ich Belisarius had craftily listened. They cred- 
ulously believed that they saw no rnore than the vanguarn 
of a fleet and army, which already covered the Ionian Sea 
and the plains of Carnpania ; and the illusion was supported 
by the haughty language of the Ron1
n genera.l, when he 
gave audience to the ambassadors of \Titiges. After a spe- 
cious discourse to vindicate the justice of his cause, they 
declared, that, for the sake of peace, they were disposed to 
renounce the possession of Sicily. "The emperor is not 
less generous," replied his lieutenant, with a disdainful sl11ile, 
" in return for a gift which you no longer possess: he pre- 
sents you with an ancient province of the ell1pire: he resigns 
to the Goths the sovereignty of the British island." Belisarius 
rejected with equal firmness and contempt the offer of a 
tribute; but he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their 
fate fr0111 the mouth of Justinian himself; and consented, with 
seeming reluctance, to a truce of three months, from the 
winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 111ight not 
safely trust either the oaths or hostages of the Barbarians, but 
the consciou
 superiority of the Homan chief was expressed 
in the distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger 
compelled the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Centum- 
cellæ, their place was instantly supplied; the garrisons of 
Narni, Spoleto, anù Perusia, were reënforcf>d, and the seven 
camps of the besiegers were gradually encompassed with the 
calamities of a siege. The prayers and pilgrimage of Datius 
bishop of :I\Iilan, ,,,ere not without effect; and he obtained one 
thousand Thracians and Isaurians, to assist the revolt of Ligu- 
ria against her Arian tyrant. At the same timf>, John the 
Sanguinary,fH the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 


9-1 AU1:3tasiu'J (p. 40) has preserved this elJithet of San,1u,illarill..c;. 
whicb might do hcmol' to a tign. 
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thousand chosen horse, first to Alba, on the Fucine Lake, and 
afterwards t) the frontiers of Picenlun, on the Hadriatic Sea 
,. In th
t provinf'e," said Bcli
arius, "the Goths have de- 
posited their families and treasures, without a guard or the 

uspicioll of dang
r. Doubtle.3s they will violate the truce: 
let thCln feel your prLsence, befm e they hear of your l1IolÏons. 
Spare the Italians; suHer not any fortified places to remain 
hostile in your rear; and faithfully reserve the spoil 1'01' an 
equai and cmnmon partition. It would not be reasonable," 
he added with a laugh,'
 that whilst we are toiling to the 
destruction of the drol1('s, our more furtunate brethren should 
rifle and enjoy the honey."- 
The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been asselnbled for 
the attack, and ,,,as almost elltircly consunled in the sIege of 
RoniC. If any credit be due to an intelligent spectator, one 
third at least of their cnonnous host W..tS ùestroyeù, in frequent 
and bloody cODlbats under the ,valis of the city. The bad 
Ütme and pernicious qualities of the sununer air 111ight already 
be imputed to the decay of agriculture and popÙlation; and 
the evils of famine and pestilence were aggravated by their 
own 'licC'ntiousness, and the uufriend ly disposition of the coun- 
try. While Vitiges struggled ,vith his fortune, while he hes- 
itated between shaDle and ruin, his r0treat \vas hastcned by 
dornestic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed by 
trclnLling Ines
enf;Lrs, that John the Sangllinary spread the 
devastations oj' war from the Apennine to the l-ladriatic; that 
the rich spoils and i
1numerable captives of Picenunl ,vere 
lodged in the fortifications of Rilnini; and that this formidable 
chief haù defeated his uncle. insulted his capital, and seduceà, 
by secret correspondence, the fidelity of his wife, the imperi- 
ous daughter of Amalasontha. Yet, before he retired, Vitige
 
n1aùc a last effort, either to storn1 or to surprise the 
ity. A 
secret passage '\vas discovered in one of the aqueducts; two 
citizens of the Vat:can were tempted by bribes to intoxicate 
the guards of the A.urelian gate; an attack was Ineditated on 
the walls beyond the Tyber, in a place which was not fortified 
with towers; and the :i3arbarians advanced, with torches and 
:3caling-laJders, to the assault of the Pincian gate. But every 
attempt was dcfeated by the intrepid ,igilance of Ðelisarius 
and his band of veterans, who, in the 1110St perilous moments, 
(Fd not regret the absence of their companions; and the Goths, 
alike destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged 
their dppartnre hpfol';' the truce should expirp, and the Roman 
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cavalry should af!ain be united. One y
ar and nine days after 
the commencement of the sipge, an anTIY, so lately strong and 
triumphant, burnt their tents, and tumultuously repassed the 
l\lilvian bridge. They repassed not with impunity: their 
tht'onging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow passage, were 
dl'iven headlong into the Tyber, by their oVln fears and the 
pursuit of the enemy; and the Roman general., sallying fronl 
the Pincian gate, inflicter} a severe ann. disgraceful wound on 
their retreat. The slow len
th of a sickly and desponding 
host was heavily dragged aiong the FJan1Ìnian way; f.::om 
whence the Barbarians '''-ere son1etimes cOlnpelled to deviate, 
lest they should encounter th-:; hostile garrisons that guarded 
the hi
h road to Rimini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was 
this flying army, that Vitiges spared ten thousand 111en for the 
defence of thú cities which he was most solicitous to preserye, 
and deta.ched his nephew Uraias, with an adequate force, for 
the chastisement of rebellious l\Ii!an. At the head of his 
principal arn1Y, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three 111iles 
distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble rampart, and a 
shallow ditch, were r
aintained by the skill and valor of John 
the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and fatigue of the 
meanest soldie1', and emulated, on a theatre less .illustrious, 
the military virtues of his great comn1ander. The towers and 
b:ltter!ug-engines of the Barbarian;;; were rendel'ed uSf'less; 
their attacks were repulsed; and- the tedious blockade, which 
reduced the garrison to the last extremity of hunger, afforded 
time for the union and march of the Roman Íorces. A fleet, 
which had surprised .r\..ncona, sailed along the coast of the 
Hac4riatic, to the relief of the bèsieged city. The eunuch 
:
;Hses lanned in Picenum with two thousand I-Toruli and five 
th(\usand of the bra,.est troops of the East. The rock of the 
Apennine was forced; tell thousand veteran'S mov"d round 
the font of the 1110untains, under the command of Belisarius 
himself; and a new army, whose encampment b1nzed with 
innul11prable lights, appeared to advance along the Flaminian 
way. Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, the Goths 
ahandoned the siege of Rirnini, their tents, their stand8l'Lls, and 
tlwir le,HIers, and Viti'!C's, who ga,.e or followC'd the (,x:lmple 
Jf flight, npver halted tiU he founù a shelter within the ,\alls 
and morasses of Ravenna. 
To these walls, and to some fortrC'cses destitute of any 
mutual support, the Gothic 1110narchy was now reduced. The 
provinces of Italy had embraced the party of the errmeror 
15* 
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and his army, gradually recruited to the nUlllber of twenty 
thOl]SaUÙ Blen, must have achieved an easy anù rapid con- 
quest, if their invincible po'wers hail not been weakened by 
the discord of the Roman chiefs. Before the end of the siege, 
an act of blood, ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair 
fatlle of Belisarim:. Presidius, a loyalltalian, as he fled frOln 
1lavenna to R01nc, was ruddy stopped by Constantine, the 
Ioilitary governor of Spolcto, and de
poiled, even in a church, 
of two daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
.r\.s soon as the public danger had 
ubsided, Presidius COIll- 
plained of the lo::;s aud injury: his cOlllplaint was heard, but 
the order of restitution was disobeyed by th8 pride and avarice 
of the offender. Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly 
[n'rested the general's horse as he passed through the forum; 
and, with the spirit of a citizen, den1anded the comn1on 
benefit of the ROIllan laws. The honor of Belisal'ius ,vas 
engaged; he Suu11lloned a council; claimed the obedience 
of his subordinate oilicer; and \\ as provoked, by an insolent 
reply, to call hastily for the presence of his guards. Con- 
stantine, viewing their entrance as the signal of death, drew 
his sword, and rusheù on the general, wbo nimbly eluded the 
struke, and was protected by his friends; while the ùe::;perate 
assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neighboring chamber, 
and executed, or rather lTIurdered, by the guards, at the 
arbitrary command of Belis3.rius.
5 In this hasty act of vio 
lence, the guilt of Constantine ,vas no longer ren1elllbcreù 
the despair and death of that valiant officer were secretly im- 
puted to the revenge of Antonina; and each of his colleagues, 
conscious of the san1e rapine, was apprehensive of the sanie 
fatc. The fear of a con11110n enemy suspended the effects of 
their envy and discontent; but in thc confidcnce of approach- 
ing victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. FTOl11 thc don1estic service 
of the palace, anù the administration of the private revenue', 
Karses the eunuch ,vas suddenly exalted to the head of an 
anny; and the spirit of a hero, who afterwards equalled the 


95 This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. 1. ii. c. 8) 
with candor or caution; in the Anecdote
 (c. 7) with malevolence or 
freedom; but :Marcellinus, or rather his continuator, (in Chron.,) ca:-ts 
a shade of premeditated assassination over the ùeath of Constantine. 
lIe ha.d performed good service at Rome and Spoleto, (Procop. Goth. 
1. i. c. 7, 14;) hut ...\..lemannus confounds him with a Constantianu:iJ 

omes stabuti. 


.. 
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merit and glory of Belisari ' ls, served only to perplex the oper. 
ations of'the Gothic war. To his prudent counseLs, the relie- 
of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the discontented fac- 
tion, who exhorted Narses to assume an independent and 
separate command. The epistle of Justinian had indeed 
enjoined his obedience to the general; but the dangerous ex- 
ception, " as far as may be advantageous to the public ser- 
vice," reserved sume freedonl of judgment to the discreet 
favorite, who had so lately departed frOl11 the sacrcrZ and 
familiar conversatior: of his sovereign. In the exercise of 
this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually dissented frOln the 
opinions of Belisarius; and, after yielding with reluctance to 
the siege of U rbino, he deserted his colleague in the night, and 
rnarched away to the conquest of the Æmilian province. The 
fierce and formidable bands of the I-Ieruli were attached to the 
person of Narses; 93 ten thousand Romans and confederates 
were persuaded to 111arch under his banners; every malecon- 
tent embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his private or 
imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius 
were divided and dispersed frmTI the garrisons of Sicily to the 
shores of the Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance overcame 
every obstacle: U rbino was taken, the sieges of Fæsulæ, 
Orvicto, and Auximum, were undertaken and vigorously pros- 
ecuted; and the eunuch Narses was at length recalled to the 
domestic cares of the palace. All dissensions were healed, 
and aU opposition was subdued, by the teIl1perate authority of 
the Roman general, to whom his enenÜes could not refuse 
their esteenl; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary lesson, 
that the forces of the state should compose one body, and be 
aninlated by one soul. But in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were permitted to breathe; an important season \Va.'J 
lost, l\Iilan was destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy 
were afflicted by an inundation of the Franks. 
\Vhen Justinian first Ineditated the conquest of Italy, he 
sent anlbassadors to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, 

JY the common ties of alliance and religion, to join in the 
hoJ y enterprise against the Arians. The Goths, as their wants 


!'6 Th
y refused to serve after his departure; sold their captives 
l1nd cattle to tho Goths; and swore never to fight against them. Pro- 
copius introlluces a curious digression on the manners and adventures 
of this 'wandering nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to Thule 
or Scandinavia, (Goth. 1. ti. c. 14, 15.) 
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were IJtOl'C urgent, employed a more eflectual mode of per- 
suasion, and vainly strove, by the gift of lands and money, to 
purch
1s(, the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and p
rGdious nation. 97 But the arms of Belisarit1s, and the 
revolt of the Italians, had no sooner shaken the Gothic lTIOn- 
arch:" than Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
w
H}il...c of the l\Ierovingian kings, was persuaded to succor 
their di;,itlf'SS by an indirect Dnd seasonable aid. "Vithout 
cxp
""\c
ing the consent of their sovereign, ten thousand Bur- 
W
uùi

w
, his recent subjects, descended from the Alps, and 
jO!l1(.d tl1f' troops which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt 
l'f J
:Ii1.n. 
'\.fter an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was 
rcdln.;f J by famine; but ÐO capitulation could be obtained, 
except tur the safe }'etreat of the Roman garrison. Datins, 
tht' v.rlho{]ox bishop, who had seduced his countrymen to 
t"ehcIiion. 9 . S and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honors of the 
BY,"!

iJ1 ir:p court; 9
 but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, 
were :->Iaughtered at the foot of their OVin altars by the defend- 
(rs of t he Catholic faith. Three hundred thousand males 
were rrporled to be slain; 100 the female sex, and the more 
p! ecious spoil, was resigned to the Burgundiÿ.ns; and the 
h(\l1se:
" OL' at least the walls, of :I\lilan, were levelled with the 
f- rOlHllL The Goths, in their last moments, were revenged 
;}y t}h' destruction of a city, second only to Rome in size and 
üi)u
f"' 'C r in the splendor 
f its building;, or the number of its 


!Ii T" Ü
 national reproach of perfiùy (Procoþ. Goth. 1. Ü. c. 25) 4)f- 
fenr!.ì tl"le ear of La 
fothe Ie YaTer, (tom. viii. p. 163-165,) who 
('riti('ize:
, as if he hRd not read, the Greek historian. 

8 Daronius applauds his treason,. and justifies the Cathólic bishops 
- C].ui ]
(' sub heretico. prin.cipe degant omnem lapidem lllovent - a 
11 ,eful caution. The more rational :\Iuratori (Aunali d' Italia, tom. Y. 
]'. 541 hint:; at the guilt of perjury, and blames at least the i,npru- 
(L1tce of Datius. 
PS St. Datills was more successful against devils than against Bar- 
r3riém
. Jlc travelled with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Cor- 
inth a lal"3e house, (Baronius, A. D. 538, X o. 89, A. D. c3j9, X o. 20.) 
JO.:) L1h !.!,
ðEÇ 7!!,
y.o1ITa, (compare J;rocopius, Goth. 1. ii. c. 7, 21.) 
Yet s....lth population is incredible; and the second or third city of 
Italy * need not repine if we only decimate the numbers of tho 
J,re5e;:
t tex.t. Both :Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty 
YiMrs, (Paul Diacoll. de Gestis Langobard. 1. ii. c. 38.) 


'*" rrocopillS says distinctly that :Mi1an was the second city of the Weat. 
"9hich ùid Gibbon suppose could compete with it, Ravenna or Naples? 
In the ll('
t 11age he calls it the second, - Ì\I. 
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illhabitants; and Belisarius symp3.thzied a10ne in the fate of 
his deserted and devoted friends. Encouraged by this suc.. 
ces
ful inroad, Theodebcrt him?eli, in the ensuing spring, 
invaded the plains 0: ltaly \'lith an anny of one hundrc,l 
thOllsd.nd Darbarians,lUl The king, and SOlne chosen follow- 
ers, were mounted on horseback, and armc-d with lances; the 
infa.ntry, without bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged baele-a"\:e, which, in their hands, 
heCllH1e a deadly and unerring weapon. Italy trembìed at tho 
rnarch of the Franks; and both the Gothic prince and the 
Roman general, alike j
norant of their designs, solicited, ,vith 
hope and ter1'or, the f..'lendship of these dangerous allies. 
Till he hd.d se 
ured tIte pa

p ge of the Po on tho bridge of 
Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his i
ltcntiO!ls, which 
he at length declared, by assaulting, almost at the SM-rne 
instant, the hostile camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead 
of uniting their arms, they fled with equal precipita
ion; and 
the f(
rtile, though desÒlate provinces of Liguria and .lEmilia, 
were aba.ndoned to a licentious host of Barbarians, whose rage 
was not mitigated by any thoughts of settlel11ent or conquest. 
Among the cities which they ruined, GE-l1oa, not yet con- 
structed of n1arble, is particularly enumerated; and the deaths 
of thousands, accoròing to the. regular practice of war, appear 
to háye excitëd less horror than some idolatrous sacrifices of 
WOillcn and ëhildren, \vhich were performed with in1pnllity in 
the camp of the Inost Christiall kin
. If it \Ycre not a mel- 
ancholy truth, that the first and most cruel sllacring
"'; Innst be 
the lot of the innocent and hclpiec'
, h;story n1ight exult in the 
Inisery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of riches, were 
1eft dc

itute of bread or winp, reduced to driuk the watcl'S of 
the Po, and to feed on the flesh of dis
ClnlJercd cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one third of theil' army; and the clan1- 
OI'S of his subj('ct::;:, \"ho \\ ere imp.üient to pas
 the A! p
, 
flispnsl'd Theodebelt tu lis
ell with re"p .,(>t to the lnild exhor- 
t-ttions ?f Bcli..,J.rius. Thp rnemory of this in:: :oriOlI
 anù 
destructivc warf;lre \Va.; perp
tu 'ted on the mf'dals of Gaul; 
J.uJ Justini<.tn, without unsh-Jathing his sword, as
ul11cd tho 


l' 1 n('<';de
 ProC""'piuc;, J)I'rÌ1'lp
 too ROIr'in, S"C the Chronicles of 
:,[arius and l\larrellinus, J(,-n:mdc , (in Ruce ;;5. Re
n. ill 
luratnri. 
tom. i. p. 2-11,) and Gn> ;o1'y of Tmuo;, (1. iii, C'. :.;
, in tom.. it. of thð 
Hi::-:torians of JTr:>nee.) UrcJory suppo;:;(':; a .ùefeat of neli
;al'ius, who, 
in Aimoin, (do G
i
 Fl'...nc. 1 Ü -0. 2
 in t.om. Li. p. õD.) is &lain b1 
the F!'a.:!ll...... 
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title of conq neroI' of the Franks. The l\Ierovingian princo 
was ofIended by the vanity of the emperor; he affected to 
pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and his insidious offer 
of a fæderal union was fortified by the pro111ise or menace of 
descending from the Alps at the head of five hundred thousand 
Inen. IIis plans of conquest were boundless, and perhaps 
chimerical. The king of Austrasia threatened to chastise 
Ju
tinian, and to march to the gates of Constantinople: 102 he 
was overthrown and slain 1ù3 by a wild bull,104 as he hunted 
in the Belgic or German forests. 
As soon as Belisarius was delivered fronl his foreign and 
domestic enemies, he seriously applied his forces to the final 
reduction of Italy. In the siege of Osimo, the general was 
nearly transpierced with an arrow, if the rnortal stroke had 
not been intercepted by one of his guards, 'who lost, in that 
pious office, the use of his hand. The Goths of OS1mo,* four 
thousand warriors, with those of Fa"sulæ and the Couian Alps, 
were among the last who maintained their independence; and 
their gallant resistance, which alnlost tired the patience, de- 
served the esteem, of the conqueror. I-iis prudence refused 
to subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, to join their 
brethren of Ravenna; but they saved, by an honorahle capitu- 
lation, one 1TIoiety at least of their wealth, with the free alter- 
native of retiring peaceably to their estates, or enlisting to 
serve the emperor in his Persian wars. 'I'he l11ultitudcs which 
yet adhered to the standard of Vitiges far surpassed the num- 
ber of the Roman troops; but neither prayers, nor defiance, 
nor the extreme danger of his 1110::;t faithful subjects, could 
tempt the Gothic king beyond the fortifications of Ravenna. 


1112 Agathias, 1. i. p. 14, 1.5. Vould he have seduced or subtluf"d 
the Gepiùæ or Lombards of PannoniD, the Gleek historian ili confi- 
ùent that he must bave been destroyed in Thrace. 
103 The king pointed his spear --..: the bull overturned a tree on his 
head - he expired the same day. Sueh is the story of Agathias; 
but the original historians of France (tom. ü. p. 202, 403, 558, ßG7) 
irn pute his death to a fever. 
1l:, \Vithout losing myself in a labyrinth of speeies and name':=!- 
t]w aurochs, urus, bi:-òons, Lubalus, bona
u
, buffalo, &c., (B1Lffon, IIist. 
N at. tom. xi, and Supplement, tom. iii. vi.,) it is certain, that in tho 
six.th century a large y..il<1 bpccics of horncJ cattle was hunted in 
the grcat fure::;ts of the Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ar<1cnnes, (Greg. 
'furon. tom. ii. 1. x. c. 10, n. 369.) 


· Auximum, p. 175. - M. 
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These fOlotifications were, indeed, impregnable to the as\..aults 
of art or violence; and when Belisarius invested the cupital, 
he was soon cOIlvinced that fumine only could tanle the stub- 
born 
pirit. of the Barbarians. The sea, the land, and the 
channels of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance of the Ro- 
Inan general; and his morality extended the rights of war to 
the practice of poisoning the waters,105 and secretly firing the 
granaries 106 of a besieged city.l07 'Vhile he pressed the 
blockade of Ravenna, he v,ras surprised by the arrival of two 
ambassadors fron1 Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, 
which J- .ìstillian had imprudently signed, without deigning to 
cùnsult the author of his victory. By this disgraeeful and 
precarious agloeement, Italy and the Gothic treasure were 
divided, and the provinces beyond the Po were left with the 
regal title to the successor of Theodoric. The ambassadors 
were eager to accomplish their salutary cOlnll1ission; the 
captive Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected offer 
of a crown; honor was less prevalent alnong the Goths, than 
the want and appetite of food; and the Ruman chiefs, who 
murmured at the continuance of the war, professed implicit 
submission to the commands of the emperor. If Belisarius 
had possessed only the courage of a soldier, the laurel would 
have been snatched. (i'om his hand by tin1Íd and envious 
counsels; but in this decisive nloment, he resolved, with the 
Inagnanirnity of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger and 
nlerit of generous disobedience. Each of his officers gave a 


IUS In the siege of Auximum, he first labored to clemolish an old 
aqueduct, and then cast into the stream, 1. dead bodies; 2, mis- 
chievous herbs; and 3, quicklime, which is named (says Procopius, 
1. ii. c. 27) "Úruvoç by the ancients; by the moderns aofJHJToÇ. Yet 
both words are user! as synonymoud in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lu- 
cian, (lIen. Steph, Thesaur. Ling. Græc. tom. iii. p. 74.8.) 
lUG The Goths suspected :\latha:mintha as an accomplice in the mis.. 
chief, 'which perhaps was occafo.ioned by acridf'ntallightning. 
107 In strict philosophy, a limitation of the rights of WRr seems to 
imply ncnsense and contradiction. Grotius himself is lost ill an iclle 
àistinction betwecn the jus naturæ and the jU!-i gentium, between 
1)oison and infection. He balances in one scale the passages of Homer 
(Ody::;
. .A. 259, &co) and Florus, (1. ii. c. 20, No.7, ult. ;) and in the 
other, the examples of Solon CPausanias, 1. x. c. :37) and TIclisarius. 
See his great work De Jure Belli ct Pacis, (1. iii. c. 4, s. 15, 16, 17, 
and in Barbeyrac's version, tom. ii. p. 257, &c.) Yet I can understand 
the beneIìt and yalidity úf an agreement, tacit or exprcss, mutually to 
abt:.tain from certain modes of hObtility. ßoo the Amphjityonio oath 
in Æ!:Ichinoo, dé fa.l5.i Lcgntione. 
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writtea Dpinion, that the siege of Ravenna was impracticabie 
and II jpelcss: the general then rejected the treaty of partition, 
and elL-elared his own resolution o( leading Vitiges in chains to 
thè fed of Justinian. The GotDs reti}'ed with doubt and dis- 
111UY: this pel'emptory refusal deprived then1 of the only sig- 
natun; which they could trust, and filled their 111inds with a 
j.:13
 
pprchension) that a sagacious enClny had discovered the 
fi.l!l l1l. tent of their deplorable state. They cOlTIpared the 
f-.l.l
k :lud fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of their ill- 
J;l tcd king; and the cOlnparison suggested an extraordinary 
rrojt.; ot, to which Vitiges, with apparent resignation, was COln- 
pcl!eiJ to acquiesce. Partition would }'uìn the strength, exile 
WU:l
J disgrace the hOllor, of the nation; but they offered 
tilf'ir a.nllS, their treasnres, and the fortifications of Ravenna, 
if Ik
isarius would disdainl the authority of a master, accept 
t!._ - c:JOice of the Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the 
ki;,)g.
om of Italy. If the fa.lse lustre of a diadern could have 
tC:llp.ed the loyalty of a faithful 3u
ject, his prudence 111USt 
Ìla \'c foreseen thc inconstancy of the BarbarÏ3.11S, and his 
ra
jJ'ml mnbition would prefer the safe and honorable station 
(Æ a Homan general. . Even the patience and seenling satis- 
f;h
t..)ll with which he entertained a proposal of treason, might 
IK
 
;
3ceptible of a Inalignant interpretation. But the r cu- 
te:w,nt of Justinian \i\'as conscious of his own rectitude; he 
pn
crcd into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead to the 
"'Jì:.
ntary subl11Ïssion of the Goths; and hi') dexterous policy 
p
'r
uaded thel11 that he was disposed to comply with their 
wíshc3, without engaging an o3.th or a promise for the per- 
fq:'I!1
mce of a treaty which he secl
etTy abhorred. The day 
of :Ix' sUl'renðer of Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic 
iLdl!rts
adors: a. fleet, ladell \vith provisions, saileJ as a wel- 
(',mie guest into the decpest rf'cess of the harbor: the gates 
'n
re opened to the fancied king of Italy; and Bclisarius, 
", i
haut 111ceting an enemy, triurnphantly marched through the 


.nj(;t
 of an Ï1npregnable city.lO
 The Romans were aston.. 
l:dled hy their success; tbe n1ultituàes of tall and robust Bar- 



os Itavenna was taken, not in the year v 1-0, hut in the latter end of 
.j Ji); and l>agi (tom. ü. p; [joÐ) is w rectified by :.Muratori, (Annali 
d' ltalia, tom. v. p. G2,) ",vho proves from an original act on papyrus, 
(-\lltilluit. ltaliæ :.Meclli .lEyi, tom. ii. di:-;;:;ert. xJ\..xii. p. gag-l007,) 
l\Iaffei, (Istoria Diplomat. p. l.j.j-lßO,) that before the third of Janu- 
firy, Õ 10, peare al1d fre0 ccrrespo
!.d.0!!Ce 'vrCJ:e rc""tc!úd l'chH;,
n 
}-
VC!l
3. 

d Ft:.en:"2. 
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barians were confounded by the lInage of their own patience, 
and the masculine females, spitting in the faces of their sons 
and husbands, most bitterly reproached them fa I' betraying 
their dominion and freedom to these pygmies of the south, 
cOlltemptiLle in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. 
Before the Goths could recover froln the first surprise, and 
claim the accomplishrnent of their doubtful hopes, the victor 
established his power in Ravenna, beyond the danger of 
repentance and revolt. 
Vit:ges, ,vho perhaps h:ld attemp
ed to escape, was honol'- 
nbly gU:ll'de(l in his palace; JúJ the flower of the Gothic yonth 
'was selected for the service of the emperor; the rell1tlindcr 
of the people was dismissed to their .peaceful habitations in 
the southcl'il provinces; and a colony 0[' Italians was invited 
to replenish the depopulateJ city. The submission of the 
capital was imit:tteJ in the towns and villages of haly, which 
had not been subJued, or even visited, by the Romans; and 
the independent G'oths, \\ ho rernained in arms at Pavia and 
Verona, were ambitious only to become the subjects of Beli- 
8,uius. BLlt hIS inflexible loyaity rejected, except as the sub. 
stitute of Justinian, their oaths of allegiance; and he was not 
ofì
ndecl by the reproach of their depu
ies, that he rather 
chose to be a slave than a king. 
Af
er the second victory of Belisarius, envy again whig. 
pered, Justinian listened, and the hero was recalled. "The 
rpmnant of the Gothic war was no longer worthy of hi
 pres- 
ence: a grdcious soYel'.
ign was imp:ltient to reward his ser- 
vices, and to consu
t his wisdom; p.nd he alone was capable 
of defending the Ea::;t against the innumerable armies of 
Persia." Dctisarius undcrstooù the sll<;;:picion, accepted the 
eXCLlse, ern b
u.J
pd at :a,3.VCllna his spnil"3 anù trophies; an.l 
pl'o,,'cd, by his ready abedi 'nce, that sLlch an abrupt removnI 
ft'om the goy(>ramcnt or Italy ":..ts not le
5 unjust than it 
tHight h:lV0 b
ell indiscl'eet. The emperor recei \Tcd with 
honorable courtesy both Vitigcs and his more noble consort; 
aud as the king of the Goths confùrmed to the Athanasian 


11)9 He .wa." 8ei/.C<1 by John the Sanguinary, but an oath or sacra- 
n:
mt wa<; pleù
ed for hi3 safety in the TIasiliea Julii, (IIi it. :Mi"cell. 
I. xvii. in 
\Iuratori, tom. i. p. 107,) A.na....v. 
ius (in Vito Pont. p. 4ú) 

ives 
 dark but probable ac Junt. 
Iontl'auel)n is quoted by 
Ia ('ou 
(Hic-t. of the Germans, xii. 21) for a votive f'hield 1. }re.;('utiu'j tho 
captivity of Yitigc9 t 
llÙ IlQ\\r in the collc::ticn of Si
!lOr L
lili 
t 
RJl.'le. 
V O-L. IV. . J G- 
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faith, he obtained, with a rich inheritance of land in Asia, the 
rank of senator and patrician. l1O Every spectator admired, 
without peril, the strength anù stature of the young Bal- 
barians: they adored the majesty of the throne, and prom- 
iseù to shed their blood in the service of their benefactc r. 
Justinian deposited in the Byzantine palace the treasures cf 
the Gothic monarchy. A flattering senate was sometime
 
ndmitteù to gaze on the D1agnificent spectacle; but it was 
enviously secluded frOlTl the public view: and the conqùeror 
of Italy renounced, without a lTIUrmUr, perhaps without a 
sigh, the well-earned honors of a second triumph. His glory 
was indeed exalted above all external pomp; and the faint 
and hollow praises of the court were supplied, even in a ser- 
vile age, by the respect and admiration of his country. 
'Vhenever he appeared in the streets and public places of 
Constantinople, Bclisarius attracted and satisfied the eyes of 
the people. His lufry stature and majestic countenance 
fulfiJled their expectations of a hero; the D1eanest of his 
fellow-citizens were emboldened by his gentle and gracious 
demeanor; and the martial train which attended his footsteps 
left his person more accessible than in a day of battle. 
Seven thousand horsen1en, n1atchless for beauty and valor, 
were maintained in the service, and at the private expense, 
of the genera1. 1ll Their prowess was always conspicuom; in 
single conlbats, or in the fOrelTIOst ranks; and both parties 
confessed that in the siege of Horne, the guards of Bclisarius 
h
d alone vanquished the Barbarian host. Their nmTIbers 
were continually augInented by the bravest anù most faithful 
of the enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, the 
1\loors, and the Goths, emulated the attachInent of his d0111es- 
tic followers. By the union of liberality and justice, he 
acquired the love of the soldiers, without alienating the affec- 
tions of the people. The sick and wounùed were relieved 


110 Yitigeg lived hvo years at Const.antinople, and imperatoris in 
affe
tíì COJ"H'iclus (or conjunctus) rebus excessit humanis. His widow, 
},latlwsuenta, the wife a.nd mother of the patricians, the elder and 
younger G-ermanus, united the streams of Allician and Amali blood, 
(Jornandes, c. 60, p. 221, in 
Iuratori, tom. i.) 
111 Procopius, Goth. 1. iii. c. 1. A.imoin, a French monk of tJIO 
:Kith century, who had obtained, ancl has disfigured, some authentic 
informution of Belisarius, mentions, in his name, 1
,000 pueri cr 
slaves - quos propriis alimus stipcndiis - bC5idc6 18,000 6Qldiws. 
(l.:!ktorialJ.::) of Fr..mc.o, tom. iii. De Gc.stis Franc.. I. ü. c. 6, r-. 4S.) 
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with medicines and money; and still more efficaciously, by 
the healing visits and smiles of their commander. The loss 
of a weapon or a horse was instantly repaired, and each deed 
of valor was rewarded by the rich and hOI101 able gifts of a 
bl'acelet or a collar, which were rendered Inore precious by 
the judgment of Belisarius. I-Ie was endeared to the hus- 
b3.ndmen by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed under 
the shadow of his standard. Instead of being injured, the 
country was enriched by the march of the Roman armies; 
and such was the rigid discipline of their camp, that not an 
apple was gathered from the tree, not a path could be traCEd 
in the fields of corn. Bclisarius was chaste and sober. In 
the license of a lnilitary life, none could boast that they had 
seen him intoxicated with wine: the most beautiful captives 
of Gothic or Vandal race were offered to his embraces; but 
he turned aside fron1 their charms, and the husband of Anto- 
nina was neyer suspected of violating the laws of conjugal 
.fidelity. The spectator and historian of his exploits has 
observed, that amidst the perils of war, he was daring without 
rashness, prudent without fear, slow or.rapid according to the 
exigencies of the lnon1ent; that in the deepest distress he was 
animated by real or apparent hope, but that he was modest 
and hUlnble in the most prosperous fortune. By these vir- 
tue's, he equalled or excelled the ancient masters of the 
rnilitary art. Victory, by sea and land, attended his arms. 
He subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands; led away 
captives the successors of Genseric and Theodoric; filled 
Constantinople with the spoils of their palaces; and in the 
space of six years recovered half the provinces of the vVest- 
ern empire. In his falllc and lnerit, in wealth and power 
he remained without a rival, the first of the Rmnan su
jects ; 
1he voice of envy could only InagIlify his dangerous impor- 
tance; and the emperor might applaud his own discerning 
spi
it, which had discovered anù raised the genius of Beli- 
liarms. 
It wa
 the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a slave 

 houlJ bô plarccJ behind the chariot tu f{>mind the conquerllr 
of the instability of fortune, and the infirmities of hurnan 
llUture. Procopius, in his Anecdotes, has assumed that 
servile and ungrateful ofIice. The generous reaòer 111ay 
cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts will adhere to 
his memory; and he will reluctantly confess, that the farec, 
aud eV6n tho virtue, of Be1isa.rius, were pollutßd by the l
s\ 
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and cruelty of his wife; und that the hero deserved an appel- 
lation. which Inay not drop frorn the pen of the decent histo- 
rian. The lllother of Antonma 112 was a theatrical prostitute, 
and both her fathe'r and grandfather exercised, at Thessalonica 
and Constantinople, the vile, though lucratiyc, profession of 
charioteers. In the various situa.tions of their fortune she 
becan1e the companion, the enen1)', the servant, and the 
fayorite of the empress Theodora: these loose and mnbitious 
females had been connected by similar pleasures; they were 
.:;eparated by the jealoasy of vice, and at length reconciled by 
the partnership of guilt. Before her marriage with Belisarius, 
.Antonina had one husband a
ld lTIÐ.ny lovers: Photius, the 
son of her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish hiln- 
self at the siege of Naples; and it was not tin the autumn of 
her age and beauty 113 that she indulged a scandalous attach- 
ment to a Thracian youth. Thcodosius had been educated 
in the Eunon1ian h('re
y; the African voyage was consecrated 
by the baptiS111 and auspicious name of the first soldier who 
eillbarked; and the proselyte was ado-pted into the family of 
his spiritual parents,1l4 Bc1isarius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the shores of Africa, this holy kin(h-ed degenerated 
into sensual love: and as A,ntonina soon overleaned the 
bounds o( modesty and caution, the ROn13.11 general w
s alone 
ignorant of his own dishonor. During their residence at Car- 
tlwge, he surprised the two lovers in a subterraneous cham- 
bel', solit3.ry, warm, and almost naked. Anger flashed frOlll 
his eyes. "\Vith the help of this young 111an," said the 
unblushing Antollina, "I '.las seereting our ITIOSt precious 
effects from the knowledge of Justinian." The youth resumed 
112 The diligence ('f Alemannus couhl adcl but little to the foul' 
first and most curious chaptera of the Anecdotes. Of these strange 
Anecdotes, a part may be true, because probaLle - and a part true. 
because improl1able. Procopius must have klWlcn the form
n', rwd the 
latter he could sl:?arccly iJlcud.. 
113 ProCOrillS intimates (Anecdot. c. 4) that, when Belisarius 1'e- 
turneJ to ltaly, (A. D. 54:3,) Antonina was sixty years of age. A 
forced, but 1nore polite construction, which rdcrs that elate to the 
momcflt when he was writlng', (A. D. .).)g,) "\;-ould he cOlllpatib.le with 
the manhood of l'hotiuC}. (Gothic. 1. i. c. 10) in 5:3G. 
114 Compare the YancbJic 'Val' (1. i. c. 12) ,vith the Anecdotes (c. i.) 
and Alemannus, (p. 2, 3.) This mocle 01 baptismal adoption WaJ 
revived by Leo tho philosopher. 


* The malice of court 5Cálldal is pro,'crbially in'l.'{1Ûtl'e; :>llÙ of Bud 
SC.l
....ú.Ü the H A:!.:!.{
t
 u !r..
y ùc :-..n cmbclli:;hcJ. r6COl"J.. - 
!. 
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his garments, and the pious husb3.nd consented to disbelieve 
the evidence of his own senses. From this pleasing amI per- 
haps voluntary delusion, l3elisnrius was awakened at Syra- 
cuse, by the officious information of l\lacedonia; and that 
female attendant, after requiring an oath for her security, 
produced two chamberlains, who, like her:3elf, had often be- 
held the adulteries of Antonina. A hasty flight into Asia 
saved Theodosius from the justice of an injured husband, who 
had signified to one of his guards the order of his death; but 
the tears of Antonina, and her ai'tful seductions, assured the 
credulous hero of he1' innocence: and he stooped, against his 
fJith and judgment, to abandon those ilnpruoent friends, who 
had presumeù to accuse or doubt the chastity of his wife. 
The revenge of a guiìty \vornan is implacable and bloody: 
the unfortunate Macedonia, with the two witnesse
, were 
secretly arrested by the rninister of her cruelty; their tongues 
were cut out, their bodies were hacked into small pieces, and 
their remains were cast into the Sea of Syracuse. A rash 
though judicious saying of Constantine, " I would sooner have 
punished the adulteress than the boy," was deeply rernem- 
· bered by Antoriina; and two years afterwards, when despair 
had armed that officer against his general, her sanguinary 
advice decided and hastened his execution. Even the indig- 
nation of Photius was not forgiven by his 1110ther; the exile 
of her son prepared the 'recall of her lover; and Theodosius 
condescended to accept the pressing and humble invitation 
of the conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of his 
household, and in the important commissions of peace and 
war,1l5 the favorite youth most rapidly acquired a fortune of 
four hundred thousand pound
 sterling; and after their return 
to Constantinople, the p
tssion of Antnuina, at least, continued 
ardent 2-nd unabated. But fear, devotion, and lassitude per.. 
haps, inspired Theodosi LlS with more serious thoughts. He 
dreaded the busy scandal of the capital,.and the indiscreet 
fondness of the wife of Be1isarius; escaped from her em- 
braces, and retiring to Ephesus, shaved his h
ad, and toúk 
refuge in the sanctuary of a monastic life. The despair of 
the new A.riaclnc could scarcely have been ('xcl1sed by the 


I1S In Noycmbcr, ,33ï, "photius arrc-,tcc.l the popc, (Liberat. Bl'Pv. 
c. 22. Pai!i, tom. ii. p, ,j62.) Ab()Ut the end of 53
, Bpli..mrius 
ellt 
Theodosius - T;IV T
 uly.irt 7 
 w:l"u1ì ÈII ÉnrwTa - on an important mul 
lucrative commis:,ion to Rayenna, (Goth.!. ii. c. 18.) 
IG '* 
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death of her hushanJ. She wept, she tore her hair, shr filled 
tht
 palace with her cries; "she had lost the dear-'st of 
friends, a tenùer, a faithful, a laborious friend!" But }wr 
warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers of Be1iRarim... v."ere 
insufficient tu ùraw the holy monk frum the solitude of Ephe- 
sus. It '''as not till the general moved forward fur the Persian 
war, that Tbeodof:ius could be tempted to return to Cctlstanti- 
llople; and the short interval before the departure of Anto. 
Hina herself was boldly ùevoted to love and pleasluP. 
A philosopher 111ay pity and forgive the infinl1ities 01 female 
nature, from which he receives no real injury: but contempt.. 
ible is the husband ,\--ho feels, and yet endures, his own infamy 
in that of his wife. Antonina pursued her son with implacable 
hatred; and the gallant Photius 116 was exposed to her secret 
persecutions in the camp beyond the Tigris. Enraged by 
his own wrongs, and by the dishonor of his blood, he cast 
a\vay in his turn the sentinlents of nature, and revealed to 
Belisarills the turpitude of a woman who had violated all the 
duties of a mother and a wife. From the surprise and indig.. 
nation of the Roman general, his former credulity appears to 
have been sincere: he el11braced the knees of the sun of An- 
tonina, adjured hin1 to remen1ber his obligations rather than 
his birth, and confirmed at the altar their holy vows of revenge 
and 111utual defence. The dorninion of Antonina was impaired - 
by absence; and when she met her husband, on his return 
froTn the Persian coniìnes, Bclisarius, in his first and transient 
emotions, confined her person, and threatened her life. Pho.. 
tius was more resolved to punish, and less prompt to pardon: 
he flew to Ephesus; extorted fron1 a trusty eunuch of his 
mother the full confession of her guilt; arrested Thcodosius 
and his treasures in the church of S1. John the Apostle, and 
C'oncealed his captives, whose execution ,vas only delayed, in 
a secure and sequestered fortress of Cilicia. Such a daring 
outrage against public justice could not pass with iInpunity; 
and the cause of Al1tonina was espoused by the el11preSS, 
whose favor she had desC'rved by the recent services of the 
disgrace of a præfect, and the exile and murder of a pope. 
At the end of the cmnpaign, Belisarius was recalled; he COln- 
pted, as usual, ,t-ith the Imperial l1laudate. His mind was 


lJ6 Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 204) st):les him PhotÙws, the son. 
in-law of Bëlisal'iu::i; and he iß copied by the Hi.3toria )liscclla and 
Ané'.stasi us. 
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not prepared for l'cbeliiùn: his obedience, ho\vever ad verse 
to the dictatcs of honor, was consonant to the wishes of his 
heart; and when he elnbraced his wife, at the command. and 
perhaps in the presence, of the empress, the teuder husband 
was disposed to forgive ur to be forgiven. The bounty of 
Theodora reserved for her companion a nlOre precious favor. 
,. I have found," she said, " Iny dearest patrician, a ptarl of 
inestin1able value; it has not yet been viewed by any mortal 
eye; but the sight and the possession of this jewel are des- 
tined for Iny friend.":If As soon as the curiosity and impatience 
of Antonina were kindled, the door of a bed-chamber ,vas 
thrown open, anù she beheld her lover, whom the diligence 
of the eunuchs had discovered in his se(
ret prison. ller 
silent wondcl" burst into passionate exclamations of gratitude 
and joy, and she named Theodora her queen, her benefac- 
tress, and her savior. The monk of Ephesus was nourished 
in the palace with luxury and mnbition; but instead of assum- 
ing, as he was pro111ised, the command of the Roman annies, 
Theodosius expired in the first fatigues of an amorous inter- 
view.t The grief of Antonina could only be assuaged by the 
sufferings of her son. A youth of consulal" rank, and a sickly ... 
constitution, was punished, without a trial, like a malefactor 
and a slave: yet such was the constancy of his mind, that 
Photius sustained the tortures of the scourge and the rack,t 
without viulating the faith which he had sworn to Belisarius. 
After this fruitless cruelty, the son of Antonina, while his 
mother feasted with the empress, was buried in her subter- 
ralleous prisons, which admitted not the distinction of night 
and ddY, He twice escaped to the most vencrable sanctua- 
ries of Constantinople, the churches of St. Sophia and of the 
Virgin: but his tyrants were insensible of religion as of pity; 
and thc helpless youth, alniclst the clanlOl'S of the clergy and 
people, was t\vice dragged f1'0111 the altar to thë dungeon. l-lis 


*" This and mnch of the pLivatf' scandal in the" Anecdota" is liable to 
f'erious doubt. 'Vho reportcd all these private cOll\"ersations, and how 
did they reach the ears of Procopins ? -1\1. 
t 1:hlS is a strang? misrepresen.tation - he d
ed of a dys('ntcry; nor 
does It appear that It was unnu:dtlttel!/ after tIllS scene. ...\.lltollina pro- 
posed to raise him to the gencl".lbhip of the army - åÀÀá TLÇ r.poTEpí,uaua 
UK!1 v6uIfJ Ù \ÚVTa JVuEvTE(Jia. Èç å"Opw:TWV n.ÌJTòv à rþllví
EL. Procop. Anccll. p. 11. 
The sudden change from the abstemiou,; diet of a monk to the luxury of the 
court is a much more probable cause of his death. -:\1. 
: The eÀpression of Procopiu.s does nut appf'ar to me to mean this kind 
of tort'Ire - <ÞWTLlJV ði ulKLuJloi!i TE aÀÀuL, (ìvðpa TTuðwðEUL r.wL/3/1XuÌ1au, I(I,Ú {á
U0'4 
"uTå TE; TWI' IIÓP.WV (leg. WJlWV) Kat roù v
.OV T.oÀÌI.J!i. Ibid. -)1. 
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third attempt was more successful. 1\..t the end of three years, 
the prophet ZaC'hariah, or SOll1e mortal friend, indicated the 
means of an escape: he eluded the spies and guards of the 
emprcss, reached the holy sepulchre of Jermmlpm, embraced 
the profession of a n10nk; and the abbot Photius wüs el11- 
ployed, after the death of Justinian, tu H'concile and rcgulüte 
the churches of Eg-ypt. The son of Antonina suffered all 
that an enell1Y can inflict: her patient husband imposed on 
himself the n10re exquisite 111isery of viotating his pro111ise 
and deserting his friend. 
In the succeeding <4lmpaign, Belisarius ,vas again sent 
ag[t nst the Persians: he saved the East, but he offended 
TheodOl'a, and perhaps the emperor himself. The n1aladv 
of Jl1stilli,-1n had countcnanced the runlor of his death; and 
the Roman gCl1eral, on the supposition of that probable event, 
spoke the free language of a citizen and a solJier. His col- 
league Buz
, who concurred in the sanle sentiments, lost his . 
rank, his liberty, and his health, by the persecution of the 
el11press: but the disgrace of Belisarius was alleviated by the 
dignity of his own character, and the influenc"e of his wife, 
... who might wish to humble, but could not desire to ruin, the 
p
rtner of her fortuncs. Even his removal was coÌorcd hy 
the assurance, that the sinking stale of Italy would be retrieved 
by the single presence of its conqucror. But no sooner had 
he returned, alone and defenceless, than a hostile coml11ission 
was sent to the East, to scize his treasures and criminate his 
actions; the guards and veterans, who followed his private 
banncr, were distributed among the chiefs of the army, and 
even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots .for the partition of his 
martial domestics. 'Vhen he pas
ed with D small ar
d sordid 
retinue through the streets of Constantinople, his forlorn 
appearance excited the RlJ1aZement and compassion of the 
people. J ustiman and Theodora received hin1 with cold 
in
ratitude; the servile crowd, with insolence and contempt; 
and in the evening he retired with trembling steps to his 
deserted 'palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had con- 
fined Antonina to her apartment; and she walked disdainfully 
silent in the adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himself 
on his bed, and expected, in an agony of gricf and tcrror. 
the death which he had so often braved under th6 walls of 
Romc. Long after sunset a 111eSspnger was announced fr0111 
the ell1press: he opened, with anxious curiosity, the lcttcr 
which contained the sentence of his fate. '" You caullot be 
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ignorant how much you have deserved IllY displeasure. I atn 
not insensible of the services of Antonina. To her merits 
and intercession I have granteJ yonI' life, and permit you to 
retain a part of your treasures, which rnight be ju
tl y forfeited 
to the statp. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be displayed, 
not in words, but in your future behavior." I know not 
how to believe or to relate the transports with which the hero 
is said to ha\'e receiyed tltis ignominious pardon. He fell 
prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet of his savior, 
and he devoutly promised to live the grateful and submissive 
slave of Antonina. A fine of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was levied on the fortunes of Delisarius ; 
and ,\--ith th(' oHìce of count, or master of thp royal stables, 
he accepterl the conduct of the Italian war. At his departure 
from Constantinople, his friends, and even the public, were 
persuaded that as soon as he regained his fl'eedom, he would 
renOlIDce his di::;sirnulation, and that his wife, Theodora, and 
perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacrifÌced to the jU'5t 
rc\'enge of a virtuous rebel. TIJeir hopes were deceived; 
and the unconquerable patience 'and loyalty of Belisarius 
appear either below or aúoL'C the character of a l\L\N.1l7 


. 


117 Tho conti
luator of the Chronicle of 
rarcellinus giY'e", in a few 
decent words, the substance of the _'...necclotes: Beli
arius de Oriente 
evocatns, in offensam periculumque incurrens gravc, et invidiæ sub. 
jacens rursus remittitur in Itali
m, (p. 51.) 
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CIIAPTER XLII. 


S1'ATE OF THE BARBARIC 'VORLD. - ESTABLISHIIENT OF 'l'I1E 
J.Ol\IBARDS ON THE DANUBE. - TRIBES A
D INROADS Oll 
'rIlE SCLA VONIANS. - ORIGIN, El\'IPIRE, AND EMBASSIES (F 
THE TURKS. - THE FLIGHT OF THE AVARS. - CHOSROES I. 
OR NUSHIRVAN, KING OF PERSIA.-HIS PROSPEROUS REIGN 
AND ,V ARS 'VITH THE ROl\IANS. - TIlE COI...CHIAN OR LAZIC 
"\V AR. - THE ÆTHIOPIANS. 


OUR estimate of personal lTIerit is relative to the common 
faculties of mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius, or vir- 
tue, either in active or speculative life, are rneasured, not so 
Inuch by their real elevation, as by the height to which they 
ascend above the level of their age or country; and the same 
stature, which in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, 
n1ust appear conspicuous in a race of pygmies. Leonidas, 
and his three hundred companions, devoted their lives at 
Thermopylæ; but the education of the infant, the boy, and 
the man, had prepared, and ahílost insured, this memorable 

acrifìèe; and each Spartan would approve, rather than 
admire, an act of duty, of which himself and eight thousand 
of his fellow-citizens were equally capable.! The great 
Pompey n1ight inscribe on his trophies, that he had defeated 
in battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred 
cities from the Lake l\læotis to the Red Sea: 2 but the fortune 
of Rome flew before his eagles; the nations were oppressed 
by their own fears, and the invincible legions which he corn- 
lTIanded, had been formed by the habits of conqnest and the 
discipline of ages. In this view, the character of Belisarius 


1 It 'will be a pleasure, not a ta<;k, to read Herodotus, (1. vii. c. 104, 
134, p. 550, 615.) The conycrsation of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
'l'hermopylæ is one of the most interesting and moral scene
 in history. 
It 'was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with anguish anù 
remorse, the virtue of hi'! country. 
2 See this proud inscription ill Pliny, (llist. Natur. vii. 27.) Few 
men have more exquisitely tasted of glory and disgrace; nor could 
Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the ,,:cissitudes 
of fortune, and the vanity of human wishe3. 
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may be deservedly placed above the heroes of the anciént 
republics. I-11s imperfections floweù f1'om the contagion of 
the tirnes; his virtues were his own, the free gift of nature or 
reflection; he raised hilDself without a master or a rival; and 
so inadequate were the arms cornmitted to his hand, that his 
sale advantage was derived from the pride and presumption 
of his adversaries. Under his con1111and, the subjects of Jus.. 
tinian often de'Served to be called Ron1LU1s: but the unwarlike 
appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of reproach by 
the haughty Goths; who affected to blush, that they must 
dispute the kingdoll} of Italy with a nation of tragedians, 
pantomimes, and pirates. 3 The climate of Asia has indeed 
oeen found less congenial than that of Europe 10 military 
spirit: those populous countries were enervated by luxury, 
despotism, and superstition; and the 1110nks were n10r
 ex.. 
pensive and more numerous than the soldiers of the East. 
The regular force of the empire had once amounted to six 
hundred and forty-five thousand rnen: it was reduced, in the 
time of Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand; and this 
number, large as it 111ay seem, was thinly scattered over the 
sea and land; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on 
the banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, and the 
frontiers of Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the sol- 
dier was unpaid; his poverty was mischievously soothed by 
the privilege of rapine and indolence; and the tardy pay- 
rnents were detained and intercepted by the fraud of those 
agents who usurp, without courage or danger, the emolu- 
ments of war. Public and private distress recruited the 
armies of the state; but in the field, and still n10re in the 
presence of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. 
The want of national spirit was supplied by the precarious 
faith and disorderly service of Barbarian mercenaries. EveD 
lnilitary honor, which has often survived the loss of virtue 
and freedom, was almost totally extinct. The generals, who 
were multiplied beyond the example of formt'r times, lahored 
only to prevent the 5uccess, or to sully the reputation of 
their colleagues; and they had been taught by experience, 


3 FQCl.ly.ovç . . . . i
 i:;v 7'å 7Tf!f
nr;}a Ot,'ðfJ'U i.; ) ITfÛ.Îav 
'Y-olTa Elðo... 
&:n ,.d, T!;H.tyo!ðovç, xal \.I.tl
Taç ÀtJ);TuðvTIt';. This last epithet of l)rocopins 
is too nobly translated by pirates; naval thieyos is the proper word; 
strippers of garments, either for injury or insult, (Demosthenes contra 
Crmon. in Reiske, Ol'ator. Græc. tom. ii. p. 1264.) 
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that if merit sometilTIeS provoked the jealousy, error, or even 
guilt, would obtain the indulgence, of a gracious emperor. 4 
in such an age, the triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards of 
Narses, shine with incomparable . lustre ; but they are encom- 
passed with the darkest shades of disgrace and calamity. 
\rhile the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdon1s of the 
Goths HEd Vandals, the emperor,:) timid, thoug!l ambitious, 
LLllanced the forces of the Barbarians, fonlented their divis- 
ions by flattery and falsehood, and invited by his patience 
and liberality the repetition of injuries.6 The keys of Car- 
tiwge, Rome, and Ravenna, were presented to their con- 
queror, wl.ile Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, and 
Justinian trclnbled for the safety of Constantinople. 
Evt'l1 the Gothic victories of Belisarius were prejudicial to 
.the state, since they abolished the important barrier of the 
Upper Danube, which had been so faithfully uarded by The- 
odOl'ic and his daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths 
evacuated Pannonia and Noricun1, which they left in a peace- 
ful and flourishing condition: the sovereignty was claimed by 
t
)C emperor of the Romans; the actual possession was aban- 
dOlled to the boldness of the first invader. On the opposite 
hanks of the Danube, the plains of Upper Hung,u) and the 
Transylvanian hills were possessed, since the death of Attila, 
by the tribe
 of the Gepidæ, who respected the G0thic anllS, 
and despised, not indeed the gold of the R0nml1S, but the 
secret motive of their annual subsidies. The vacant fortifica- 
tions of the river were instantly occupied by these Barbarians; 
their standards \vere planteù on the walls of Sirmium and 
Belgrade; and the ironical tone of th
ir apology aggr
vated 
this insult on the majesty of thB empIre. " So. extenslV.e., 0 
Cæsar, are your dominions, Sù numerous are your citIes, 
that you are continually seeking for nations to whom, either 
in peace or war, you may relinquish these useless possessions. 
The q-epidæ are your brave and faithful allies; and if they 


4 See the third anù fourth Hooks of the Gothic ".,. ar: the writer of 
the Anecdotes cannot aggravate these abuses. 
á Agathia
, 1. Y. p. 157, 158. He confines .H
is "weakness of the em- 
peror and the empire to the old age of J ustllllan j but alas! he 'v
s 
11evor young. ... 
.6 :Ihig mischievous policy, which ProcoplUS (Anccdot. c. 19) un- 
'Outes to the emperor, is revealed in his epistle to a :::;cythian prince, 
. 
l...o was capable of under5tanùillg it. ":AyaJl neO
O;81ì y.ui àj' X noÙ1 ";"'. 
S01', sa)
s Agat
as, (1. v. p. 170. 171.) 
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have anticipated your gifts, they have' shown a just confidence 
in your bounty." Their presUll1ption was excused by the 
mode of revenge which Justinian embraced. Instead of 
asserting the rights of a sovereign for the protection of his 
subjects, the emperor invited a strange people to inyutle and 
possess the Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps; and the ambition of the Gepidæ was check('ò Ly the 
risipg power and farne of the L0l\1BARDS. 7 This cOn'upt 
appellation has been diffused in the thirteenth century by the 
111erchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage 
warriors: but the original name of Langobards is expressive 
only of the peculiar length and fashion of their beard
. I am 
110t disposed either to question or to justify their Scandinavian 
origin; 8 nor to pursue the migrations of the LOtnbards 
through unknown regions and marvellous adventure
. About 
the tinlc of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of historic light breaks 
on the darkness of their antiquities, and they are discovered, 
for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, 
beyond the e
ample of the Germàns, they delighted to propa- 
gate the tremendous belief, that their heads were formed like 
the heaùs of dogs, and that they drank the bloód of the
r 
enemies, whom they vanquished ,in battle. The sn1nllllcss of 
their numbers was recruited by the adoption of their bravest 
slaves; and alone, amidst their powerful neighbors, they de- 
fended by arms their high-spirited independence. In the 
tempests of the north, which overwhelmed so many nan1C8 
and nations, this little bark of the Lon1bards still floated on 
the surface: they gradually descended towards the south and 


7 Gens Germanâ feritate ferocior, says Velleius Paterculu::; of the 
Lombards, (ü. 106.) Langobardos paucitas 110bilitat. l>lurimis ac 
valentissimis nationihus cincti 11011 per obsequium, sed prælüs et peri- 
clitando, tuti sunt, (Tacit. de )Ioribus German. c. 40.) See like"\\i:;;e 
Strabo, (1. viii. p. 446.) The best geographers place them be}"ond the 
Elbe, in the bishopric of )Iagdeburgh and the middle march of Bran- 
dcnburgh; and their situation will agree with the patriotic remark of 
the count de Hertzberg, that most of the Barbarian conquerors issued 
from the Rame countries 'which still produce the armies of Prussia. * 
B Tho Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombnrds, as statcù by 
P!lul 'Varnefricl, surnamed the ùeacoll, is attacked by Cluverius, (Gcr- 
mania Antiq. 1. iii. c. 26, p. 102, &c.,) a native of Prussia, and de- 
fended by Grotius, (Prolegom. ad lEst. Goth. p. 28, &c.,) the Swedish 
an1 ba8sador. 


VOL. IV. 


See :Malte-Brun, vol. i. p, 402. - }l 
17 
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the Danube; and, at the end of four hundred years, the)" 
again appear with their élncient valor and renown. Their 
Inanners \vere not less ferocious. rrhe assassination of a royal 
guest was executed in the presence, and by the command, of 
the kiug's daughter, who had been provoked by some words 
of insult, and disappointed by his diminutive stature; and a 
tribute, the price of blood, was imposed on the Lombards, by 
his brother the king of the Heruli. Adversity revived a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of conquest was 
chastised by the signal defeat and irreparable dispersion of 
the lIeruli, who were seated in the southern provinces of Pow 
land. 9 The victories of the Lombards recommended them to 
the friendship of the emperors; and at the solicitations of 
Justinian, they passed the Danube, to reduce, according to 
their treaty, the cities of NoricmIl and the fortrE'sses of Pan- 
nonia. But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond 
these ample limits; they wandered along the coast of the 
Hadriatic as far as Dyrrachium, and presumed, with familiar 
rudeness, to enter the towns and houses of their ROlllan allies, 
and to seize the captives who had escaped from their auda- 
cious hands. These acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might 
be pretended, of some loose adventurers, ,""ere disowned by 
the nation, and excused by the emperor; but the arms of the 
Lombards were more seriously engaged by a contest of thirty 
years, which was terminated only by the extirpation of the 
Gepidæ. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before 
the throne of Constantinople; and the crafty Justinian, to 
Wh0111 the Barbarians were almost equally odious, pronounced 
a partial and an1biguous sentence, and dexterously protracted 
the war by slow and ineffectual succors. Their strength was 
formidable, since the Lombards, who sent into the field sev- 
eral 1ll.7lriads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker side, the 
protection of the Romans. Their spirit was intrepid; yet 
such is the uncertainty of courage, that the 1wo armies were 
suddenly struck with a panic; they fled from each other, and 
the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst of an 
empty plain. A short truce was obtained; but their mutual 
l'eSentlHcnt again kindled; and the remelnbrance of their 


g Two facts in the narrative of Paul DiacoTIus (1. i. c. 20) are E'X- 
pressive of national manners: 1. Dum ad tabulam luderet - while he 
played at drauO'hts. 2. Camporum viridantia lina. The cultivation 
of flax sUPP06e
 property, commerce, agriculture, and manufacture-. 
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hame rendered th
 next encounter more desperate and bloody. 
Forty thousand of the Barbårians perished in the decisive bat- 
tle, which broke the power of the Gepidæ, transferred the 
fears and wishes of Justinian, and first displayed the character 
of .A.lLoin, the youthful prince of the Lon1bards, and the future 
conqueror of haly.1o 
The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of 
Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age 
of Justinian, under the two great families of the BULGARIANS 11 


10 I have used, 'without undertaking to reconcile, the facts in Pro- 

opius, (Goth.!. ii. c. 14:, 1. ill. c. 33, 34, 1. iv. c. 18, 25,) Paul Diaco- 
nus, (de Gestis Langobard. 1. i. c. 1-23, in 
Iuratori, Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. i. p. 405-419,) and J ornanclcs, (de Success. Regno- 
rum, p. 242.) The patient reader may draw some light from 
Iascou 
{Hist. of the Germans, and All11otat. x.xiü.) and De Bunt, (Rist. des 
Peuple:;, &c., tom. ix. x. xi.) 
11 I adC}pt the appellation of Bulgarians from Ennodius, (in Pane- 
gyro Theodorici, Opp. Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1598, 1.399,) Jornalldes, (de 
H.ebus Getici
, c. 5, p. 194, et de Regn. Successione, p. 212,) Theoph- 
ane:;;, (p. 185,) and the Chronicles of Cassiodorus and :M[<rcellinus. 
The name of Huns is too vague; the tribes of the Cutturóurians and 
L"tturgurian::i are too mi.nute and too harsh.
 



 The Bulgarians are first mentioned among the wnters of the West in 
the Panegyric OIl Theodoric by Enn,Jdius, Bishop of Pavia. Though they 
perhaps took P:ll't in the conquests of the Huns, tlley did not ad.vance to 
the Danube till after the di.,memberment of that monarchy on the death 
of Attila. nut the Bulgaria.ns are mentioned much earlier by the Anne 
nian writers. Above 6UO years before Christ, a. tribe of Bulgarians, driven 
from their native pos
essions beyond the Caspian, occupied a part of Ar 
menia, north of the Arahe:;. They were of the .Finnish race; part of 
th(> nation, in the fifth century, moved w(,'3tward, and reached the model'. 
Bulgaria; part remained along the Volgd., which is called Etel, Etil, 01 
_\thil, in all the Tartar languaçes, but from the Bulgarians, the Volga. 
The power of the eastern HulgariiU1'5 was brol{en by Batou, son of Tchingi
 
Khan; that of the western will appe<tr in the course of the history. Ji'rom 
81. Martin, vol. vii. p. 141. Malte-Brun, on the contrary, concehcs that 
the Bulgarians took their name from the river. :1..ccording ta the Byzan- 
tine historians they were a branch of the Ou!;res, (Thunmann. Rist. of the 
People to the East of Europe,) but they ha.Yc more resemblal1ce to the 
Turks. Their tirst country, Great. Bulgaria, was wa::;hed by the Volg:;.. 
Some remains of their capital are still shown ne<'.r Ka
an. Theyafter- 
wards dwelt in Kuban, and finally on the Danube, where they subduct 
(about the year 600) the Slavo-Servians established on the Lower D(mul 
Conquered in their turn by the Avars, they freed them.,d,'es from tha.. 
Joke in 635; their empire then compric;cd th"e Cuttur
nrian.." the remains 
of the Huns esta.blished on the 1'alu8 Mæotis. The Danubian Bulgaria, a 
dismemberment of this ,"ast. state, was long formidable to the Byzantine 
E-mpire. l\1alte-Brun, Prt'c. de Gf.;O
. UnÍ\. vol. i. p. 419. - M. 
AccorC:ing to Shafarik, the Ddnuuian Hnl
aria was peoph>d by a Slavo- 
JJu!garian l"r'(,,
. 'J he Sla,"j
h popul-ttion '.Y:tS conquered b) the Dulgarians, 
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nd the SCI
AVONIANS. According to the Greek writers, the 
fonner, who touched the Euxine and the Lake l\1æotis, derived 
frOln the I-Iuns their naITIe or descent; and it is needlcss to 
renew the simple and well-known picture of Tartar n1anners. 
rrhey were bola and dexterous archers, who drrrnk the milk, 
and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet and indefatigable horses; 
whose flocks and herds followed, or rather guided, the motions 
of their roving camps; to whose inroads no country ,vas re- 
n10te or impervious, and \'."'ho were practised in flight, though 
incapable of fcar. The nation was divided into two powerful 
and hostile tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal 
hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship, or rather the 
gifts, of the emperor; and the distinction which nature had 
tixed between the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was 
applied by an an1bassador who received only verbal instruc- 
tions frOlTI the mouth of his illiterate prince)2 The Bulga- 
rians, of whatsoever species, ,,,ere equally attracted by Roman 
wealth: they assumed a vague dominion ovcr the Sclavonian 
name, and thf'ir rapid lTIarches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of the north. But 
the same race of Sclavonians appears to have maintained, in 
every age, the possession of the same countries. Their nu- 
n1erous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one con1mon 
language, (it wa
 harsh and irregular,) and were known by 
the resemblance of thcir form, which deviated from the 
swarthy Tartar, anù approacheù without at
ainilig the lofty 
stature and fair c01nplexion of the Gerlnan. Four thousand 
six hundred villages 13 were scatter
d oYer the provinces of 
Russia and Poland, and their huts were hastily built of rough 
timber, in a country deficient both in stone and iron. Erected, 
or rather concealed, in the depth of forests, on the banks of 
river:::;, or the edge of IDorasses, we may not perhaps, without 


12 rrocopius, (Goth. J. iv. c. lÐ.) His vcrbal mc!'sagc (he ownS 
himsdf an illiterate J3arbarian) is delivered as an epistlc. The stylc 
is savage, figuratiyc, and original. 
13 This SUIll is thc rc:mlt of a particular list, in a curious 1.18. frag- 
mcnt of the yco.r .350, fouud in thc library of :Milan. The obsc1.U"c 
geography of thc times provokcs and excrcises the. 
ati(,lH'? of thc 
count dc Buat, (tom. xi. p. 69-189.) Thc French mUllstcr often loses 
him
elf in a wilderncss which requires a Saxon and Polish guide. 


(of Uralian 'lnd Finnish descent,) and incorporated with t
lem. T.hia 
mingled race are the Bulgarians bordering on the Byzantme empue. 
Shafarik. ii. 15
, et seq. -)1. 184J 
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flattery, C0l11pare them to the architecture of the beaver. 
which they resembled in a double issue, to the land and water, 
for the escape of the savage inhabitant, an animal less clean- 
ly, less diligent, and less social, than that nlarvellous quradru- 
red. The fertility of the soil, rather than the labor of the 
natives, supplied the Iustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cat '.Ie were large and nUlnerous, and the 
fields which they sowed with millet or panic 14 afforded, in 
the place of bread, a COlrse and less nutritive food. The in- 
cessant rapine of their nüighbors compelled theln to bury this 
treasure in the earth; but on the appearance of a stranger, it 
was freely imparted by a people, whose unfavorable character 
is f}ualified by the epithets of chaste, p3.tient, and hospitable. 
As their supreme god, they adored an invisible n1aster of the 
thunder. The rivers and the nymphs obtained their subordi- 
nate honors, and the popular \vorship was expressed in vows 
and sacrifice. The ScJ.rtvonians disdained to obey a despot, 
a prinëe, or even a nlagistrate; but their experi
nce was too 
narrow, their passions too headstrong, to compose a system 
of equal law or general defence. Sonle voluntary respect 
was yielded to age and valor; but each tribe or village ex- 
isted as a separate republic, and all nlust be persuaded where 
none could be compelled. :They fought on foot, almost naked, 
and, except an unwieldy shield, without any defensive armor: 
their weapons of offence were a bow, a quiver of snlall poi- 
soned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously threw 
from a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running 
noose. In the field, the Scla\'onian infantry was dangerous 
hy their speed, agility, and hardiness: they swmn, they dived, 
they rÐlllained under water, drawing their breath through a 
hollow cane; and a river or lake was often the scene of their 
unsuspected ambuscade. nut these were the achievements 
of spies or stragglers; the military art was unknown to the 
Sclavonillns; their name was obscure
 and their conquests 
,rere inglorious,l5 


11 Panicll1n, 7niliwn. See Columella,!. ii. e. 9, p. 430, edit. Gesner. 
Plin. JEst. Xatur. xviii. 21, 25. The Sarmatians maùe a pap of millet, 
minr.;led with marc's milk or blooù. In the wealth of modern hus- 
bandry, our millet feeù'3 poultry, and not heroes. See the dictionaries 
of Bomare and 
1iller. 
I" }'or the name and nation, the 
ituation and manners, of the Scla. 
vûnians, see the original evidence .of the vith century, in })rocopius, 
(Goth. 1. ii. e. 26, 1. iii. e. 14,) and th e emperor !\Iauritius or )Iaurice, 
17+ 
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I have n1arkeJ the faint anJ general outline of the Scla.. 
vonians and Bulgarians, without atternpting to define their 
intermediate boundaries, which were not accurately known or 
respected by the Barbarians themselves. rrheir importance 
was lneasured by their vicinity to the empire; and the leyel 
country of l\Ioldavia and 'Yalachia was occur ied by the 
Antes,16 a Sc-lavonian tribe, which swelled the titles of Jus- 
tinian with an epithet of conquest. Ii .Against the Antes he 
erected the fortitîcations of the Lo\\-'er Danube; and labored 
to secure the alliance of a people seated in the direct channel 
of northern inundation, an interval of two hundred n1Ïles 
between the n10untains of Transylvania anù the Euxiíle Sea. 
nut the Antes wanted po,yer and inclination to steIn the fury 
of the torrent; and the light-arrned Sclavonians, from a 
hundred tribes, pursued with nhnost equal speed the foot- 
steps of the Bulgarian horse. The paYl11Cnt of one piece of 
gold for each soldier procured a safe and easy retreat through 
the country of the Gepidæ, who commanded the passage of 
the Upper Danube. Is The hopes or fears of the Darbarians; 
their intestine union or discord; the acciòent of a frozen or 
shallow stremn; the prospect of harvest or vintage; the pros- 
perity or distress of the Ron1ans; were the causes which 
produced the unifonn repetition of annual visits,19 tedious in 
the narratiye, and destructive in the event. The same year, 
and possibly the san1C lTIonth, in which Ravenna surrendered, 
was marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarians, so 
dreadful, that it almost effaced the n1emory of their past 


(Stratagem
t. 1. ii. c. 5, apud 
iascou. Annotat. xxxi.) The Strata- 
gems of )laurire haye been printed only, a<; I understand, at the end 
of Scheffer's edition of A.rrian's Tactics, at Upsal, 1664, (Fabric. Bib- 
liot. Græc. 1. iv. c. 8,- tom. üi. p. 278,) a scarce, and hitherto, to me, 
an inaccessible book. 
16 Antes eorum fortissimi . . . . Taysis qui rapidus et vort.icosus in 
Iìistri fluent a furens devolvitur, (Jornande
, C'. 6, p. 19-!, edit. Mura- 
tor. Procopius, Goth. 1. iü. c. 14, et de Edinc. 1. iv. c. í.) Yet the 
sarna Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as neighbors, jlf:t'lUJ'ut;v- 
'let.> to the Danube, (de Edific.l. iv. c.l.) 
17 The national title of Anticus, in the laws and inscriptions of J U3- 
tinian, was adopted by his successor
, anù i
 justified by the piom.: 
I.ude 'Fig, (in Vito Justinian. p. 515.) It had strangely puzzled the 
civilians of the middle a
c. 
JS Procopius, Goth 1. iv. C. 2.3. 
19 An inroad of the 11 uns i:; connected, by Procopius, with a comet; 
perhaps that of 531, (Persic. 1. ü. C. 4.) Agathias (1. V. p. 15-1, IJ6) 
borrows from his predecessor some early facts. 
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mroafls. Tl- ey spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to 
the Ionian Gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erased 
Potidæa, which Athens had built, and Philip had besieged, and 
repassed the lJauubc, dragging at their horses' heels one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the subjects of Justinian. In a 
subsequent inroad they pierced the wall of the Thracian 
Cbersoncsus, extirpated the habitations and the inhabitants, 
b.Jldly traversed the Flel1espont, and returned to their com- 
panions, la(len with the spoils of Asia. Another party, which 
seemed a multitude in the eyes of the Rornans, penetrated, 
without opposition, from the Straits of Therrnopylæ to the 
Isthmus of Corinth; and the last ruin of Greece has appeared 
an object too minute for the attention of history. The works 
which the emperor raised for the protection, but at the expense 
of his s'Jbjects, served only to disclose the weakness of some 
neglected part; nnd the walls, which by flattery had been 
deelnl'd impregnable, were either deserted by the garrison, or 
scaled by the Barbarians. Three thousand Sclavonians, who 
insolently divided themselves into two bands, discovered the 
weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. They passed 
the Danube and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals 
who dared to oppose their progress, and plundered, with im- 
punity, the cities of 1l1YI'icum and Thr:lce, each of which had 
arms and numbers to ovürwhelm the
r contemptible assailants. 
\Vhatever praise the boldness of tIle Sclavonians may deserve, 
it is sullied by the wanton and deliberate cruelty which they 
are accused of exercising on their prisoners. \Vithout distinc- 
tion of rank, or age, or sex, the captives were impaled or 
flayed alive, or su
pended between four posts, and beaten 
with clubs till they expired, or enclosed in some spacious 
building, and left to perish in the Rmnes with the òpoil and 
cattle which might ilnpede the lnarch of these savage vic- 
tors)
() Pcrhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce the 
number, and qualify the nature, of these horrid acts; and 
they rnight sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of retalia- 
tion. In the siege of Topirus,21 whose obstinate defence had 


2(, The cruelties of the Sclavonians are related or magnified by Pro- 
copi U
, (Goth. 1. iii. c. 29, 38,) For their mild and liberal behavior to 
thcir pri
ollcr:;, we may appeal to the authority, somewhat mo-m recent, 
of the Cmì)ClOr 
Ia.urice, (Stratagem. 1. ii. c. õ.) 
21 Topirus was situate near l'hilippi in Thrace, or 
Iacedor.ia, oppo- 
6itc to the Isle of Thasos, twelve days' journey ii"om COlls
..Ltino1>lo, 

Cellal'Ìus, tom. i. p. 676, 840.) 
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enraged the Sclavonians, they n1[tssacred fifteen thousand 
D1alcs; but they spared the women and children; the Inost 
valuable captives were always reserved for labor or ransom; 
the servitude was not rigorous, and the tern1S of their deliver- 
ance were speedy and moderate. But the subject, or the 
historian of Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the Ian.. 
gu
gc of cOlnplaint and reproach; and Procopi.us has conti- 
dentl)- aHìl'nled, that in a reign of thirty-two years, each 
(llllllWl inroad of the Barbarians consu111ed two hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of the Rornan empire. The entire 
popubtion of Turkish Europe, which neady corresponds with 
the pmvrnccs of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable of 
supplying s
x Inillions of persons,. the result of this incredible 
estimate.
2 
In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the 
sttO('(( of a yevolution, which first revcaled to the world the 
nmnc :l:1d nation of the TURKS.* Like Ronlulus, the foundert 
of that tnartial people was suckled by a she-wolf, who after- 
wards ntade hinl the fatl1er of a .numerous progeny; and the 
representatÏon of that animal in tIle. banners of the Turks 
preserved the memory, or rather suggested the idea, of a 
fahlf', which was invented, without any D1utual intercourse, 
by the 
IH
pherds of Latium and those of Scytbia. At the 
(.:Jual distance of two thousand miles frmn the Caspian, the 
icy, the Chinese, and the Bengal Seas, a ridge of mountains is 
cÐn
pis
uous, the centre, and perhaps the smnmit, of Asia; 
which, in the language of different nations, has De en styled 
Imaus. nnd Caf,23 and Altai, and the Golden Mountains,t and 


2
 Accorcli:ng to the malevolent t1
stimony of the Anecdotes, (c. 18,) 
thc
e in1n
:;;d3 had red,:!ced the provinces south of the Danube to the 

tate of a Scythian wilderness. 
:l3 }<'rom Car to Caf; which a more rational geography would inte:.. 
pTf't, from Imaus, perhaps, to 
Iount Atlas. According to the reli- 
gion
 philosophy of the 
Iahometang, the basis of :Mount Caf is an 
f'merald,. 'Those reflection produces the azure of the sky. The moun- 
h.iu is endowed with a sensitive action in its roots or nerves; and 
their vibration, at the comman.cl of God, is the cause of earthquakes, 
(D'IIerbclot, p. 230, 231.) 



 It must be rememòered that the namp of Turks is extended to a whole 
family uf the Asiatic races, and not confined to the Asscna, or Turks of 
the Al tai. - !tI. 
t Asscna (the wolf) was the name of this chief. Klaproth, Tabl. Hist 
de l'Asie, p. 114. -:M. 
1 Altai, i. e. Altun Tagh, the Golden Mountain. Yon Hammer. Osman.. 
(:c
.!'hi
htc. vol. i. p. 2.-1\1. 
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the Girdle of the Earth. The sides of the hills were prod uc- 
tive of Ininerals; and the iron forges,
H for the purpose of 
war, were exercised by the Turks, the 1110st despised portion 
of the slaves of the great khan of the Geougen. But their 
servitude could only' last till a leader, bold and eloquent, 
should arise to persuade his countrYlnen that the same arms 
which they forged for ,their nlasters, might become, in their 
own hands, the instruments of freedOl11 and victory. They 
sallied from the rnountain ; 
5 a sceptre was the reward of his 
advice; and the annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron 
was heated in the fire, anll a smith's halnmer * ,vas succes-" 
sivcly handled by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages 
the humble profession and rational priùe of the Turkish nation. 
Bertezena, t their first leader, signalized their valor and his 
own in successful combats against the neighboring tribes; 
but when he presumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the 
great khan, the insolent demand of a slave and a mechanic 
was contemptuously rejected. The disgrace was expiated by 
a Blore noble alliance with a princess of China; and the 


21 The Siberian iron is the best and most plentiful in the world; 
and in the southern parts, above sixty mines are now worked by the 
industry of the Russians, (Strahlenberg, lIist. of Siberia, p. 342, 387. 
Voyage en Siberie, par l' Abbé Chappe d' Auteroche, p. 60:3-608, edit. 
in 12mo. Amstcl'llam, 1770.) The Turks offered iron for sale; yet the 
Roma11. ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, persisted in believing 
that it was all a trick, and that thcir eount.ry produccclnonc, (::\lenan- 
del' in Excerpt. Leg. p. 152.) 
25 Of Irgana-kon, (Abulghazi Khan, lIist. Géné>alogique des Tatars, 
P. ii. e. 5, p. 71-77, c. 1t1, p. 1.3t1.) Thc tradition of the :\Ioguls, of 
the 4.50 yeaÌ"3 which they pa
sed in the mountains, agrees with the 
Chincse periocls of the history of the Huns and Turks, (Dc Guignei', 
tom. i. part ii. p. 376,) and the twenty generations, :trom their rcstora- 
tioa to Zillgis. 


· The Mongol Temugin is also, thO'Igh erroneously, explained by TIu 
bruqllis, a !>mith. Schmidt, p. 376. - )1. 
t There appear,; the same confusion here. DC'rtezena (Bertè-Scheno) is 
claimed as the founder of the :Mongol mee. The name means the gray 
(bl
uliche) wolf. In fact, the same tradition of the origin from a wolf 
seems COUlmon to the Mongols and the Turks. The Mongol Bel tè-SchcIlO, 
of the ,cry curious Mongol JIi8tory, publislwfl and transla.tcll by M. 
Schmiùt of Petersburg-, is brou
ht from Thibet. :M. Schmidt consiùers 
this tradition of the Thiùetane descent of the I"oyal race of the Mongols 
to be much earlier than their conversion to Ld.mai-3m, yet it sceu1.S very 
suspicious. See Klaproth, Tabl. de l' Asie, p. lrj
. The Turkish Bertezena 
is called Thou-men by Klaproth, p. 115. In 652, Thou-men took the title 
of I(ha- Khan, and \'. as ("3.11! 
l Il Khan. - :U. 
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decisive battle which almost extirpated the nation of the 
Geouger:, established in Tartary the new and more powerful 
empirc of the Turks.* They reigned ovcr thc north; but 
they confe
sed the vanity of conquest, by theIr faithful attach- 
Inent to the mountain of their fathers. The royal cncamp" 
B1cnt seldom lost sight of ::\Ionnt Altai, fron1 ,\ hence the River 
Irtish descends to \\ ater the rich pastures of the Caln1ucks,
G 
which nourish the largest 
heep and oxen in the world. TIJC 
soil is fruitful, and the climate mild and tclnperatc: the happy 
region was ignorant of earthquake and pestilence; the en1- 
peror's throne \Vas turned towards the East, and a golden 
wolf on the top of a spear seenlCd to guard the entrance of his 
tent. One of the successors of Bertezeni1 was tempted by the 
luxury and superstition of China; but his design of building 
cities and temples was defeated by the simple wisdom of a 
Barbarian counsellor. "The Turks," he said, " are not equal 
in number to one hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. 
If we balance their power, and elude their armies, it is 
because "vc wander without any fixed habitations, in the 
exercise of war and hunting. Are we strong? we advance 
and conquer: are we feeble? we retire and are concealed. 
Should the Turks confine themselves within the walls of cities, 
the loss of a battle would be the destr.uction of their empire. 
1'he bonzes preach only patience, humility, and the renun- 
ciation of the world. Such, 0 king! is not the religion of 
heroes." They entertained, with less reluctance, the doctrines 
of Zoroaster; but the greatest part of the nation acq uiesced, 
without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the practIce, of 
their ancestors. The honors of sacrifice were reservcd for 
the supreme deity; they acknowledged, in rude hYlnns, their 
obligations to the air, the fir
, the water, and the earth; and 
their priests derived some proÜt from the art of divination. 
Their unwritten laws were rigorous and impartial: theft was 
punished by a tenfold restitution; adultery, treason, and mur- 
der, with death; and no chastisement could be inflicted too 


f6 The country of the Turks, now of the Calmucks, is well describ{'d 
it-. the Genealogical History, p. 521-562. The curious notes of the 
Fl'ench translator are enlarged and digested ill the second volume of 
the En31ish version. 


· Great B']charia is called Turkistan see Hammer, 2. It includes all 
the vast steppes at the Îoot of the Altai. The name is the tam.e wit!) f

R.
 
of Ü Xm-
 of re.Ni1ln 
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severe for the rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As 

he subject nations nlarched under the standard of the Turks, 
their cavalry, both men and horses, were proudly cornputed 
by miliions; one of their effective armies consisted of four 
hunJl'ed thousilnd soldiers, and in less than tifty years they 
were connected in peace and war with the Romans" the Per- 
sians, and the Chinese. In their northern limits, smne vestige 
may be discovered of the fonn and situation of Kamptchatka, 
of a people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges were 
drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were buried in the 
earth. The Turks were ignorant of astronomy; but the 
observation taken by SOlne learned Chinese, with a gnomon 
of eight feet, fixes the royal cmnp in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, and marks their extreme progress within three, or at 
least ten degrees, of the polar circle. 21 Among their souther
 
conquests the lllost splendid W
lS that of the Nephthalites, or 
white l1uns, a polite and warlike people, who possessed the 
con1mercial cities of Bochara and S:unarcand, who had van- 
quished the Persian monarch, and carried their victorious 
arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth of the Indus. 
On the side of the \Vest, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the 
Lake l\fæotis. They passed that lake on the ice. The khan 
who dwelt at the foot of 1\lount Altai issued his commands for 
the siege of Bosphorus,'28 a city the voluntary subject of Rome, 
and whose princes had formerly been the friends of Athens. 29 
To the east, the Turks invaded China, as often as the vigor 
of the government was relaxed: and I am taught to read in 
the history of the times, that they mowed down their patient 
enemips like hemp or grass; and that the mandarins applauded 
the wisdom of an emperor who repulsed these Barbarians with 
golden lances. This extent of savage empire compelled the 
Turkish monarch to establish three subordinate princes of his 
own blood, who 
oon forgot their gratitude and allegiance. 
rrhe conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always 


27 -Yisdclou, p. 141, l.n. The fact, though it strictly belongs to a 
subordinatc and succcssivc trihc, may De introduced herc. 
28 Procnpius, Pcrsic. 1. i. c. l:l, 1. ii. C. 3. Pcyssoncl, Obscrvations 
Bur lcs Peuplc:,; Barb'ue
, p. 9:>, 100, defines thc distance betwcen 
Caffa and thc old Bo
phoru
 at xvi. long Tartar leaguf's. 
29 See, in a :Mémoire of 
1. de Hazc, (
lðm. de l' AcaclÚmie des In- 
scriptions, tom. yi. p. J4D-5G5,) the ancient kings and mcdals of the 
Cimmerian Bosphoru.;;; and the gratitude of Athens, in the Oration 
of Demosthone.;; against Lcptinci;, (in Roisk." Orator. Grwc. taro.. i. P. 
"W, 467.) 
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fatal except to an industrious people; the policy of China 

olicited the vanquished nations to reSUlTIe their indepenJence ; 
nnd the power of the Turks was limited to a period of two 
hundred years. The revival of their nalne and dominion in 
the southern countries of Asia are the events of a later age; 
uud the dynasties, which succeeded to their native reahns 
may sleep in oblivion; since their history bears no relation 
to the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 3o 
In the rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked and sub. 
d lied tllC nation of the Ogors or Varchonites * on the banks of 
the R
ver T.il, whi
h derived the epithet of Black frOln its dark 
water or gloomy forests.3 1 The khan of the Ogors was slain 
with three hun(h-ed thousand of his subjects, and their bodies 
wcrc scattered over the space of four days' journey: their 
surviving countryn1en acknowledged the strength and mercy 
of the Turks; and a slnall portion, about twenty thousand 
warriors, preferred exile to servitude. They followed tho 


:J/J For the origin and revolutions of the first Ttukish empire, the 
C 
hinese details are borrowed from De Guigncs (lIist. des Huns, tom. 
j. P. ii. p. 367-463) ancl. Yisdelou, (SuppIément à la Bibliothèque 
Oril'at. d'lIcrbelot, p. 82-114.) The Greek or Roman hints are 
gathered in 
ICllallù.er (p. 108-1(4) and Thcoph)rlact Simocatta, 
t.I. vii. c. 7, 8.) 
.n The River Til, or Tula, according to the geography of De Gui- 
g-ne:;, (tom. i. part ii. p. lviii. Rnd 352,) is a small, though grateful, 

treaIl1 of the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, &c. See Bell, 
.Journey from Petersburg to Pekin, (vol. ii. p. 124;) yet his own de- 

cription of the Keat, clown which he sailed into the Oby, l"epresents 
the name and attributes of the black 'J"ivu, (p. 139. t) 


<íi The Ogors or Varchonites, from Var, a river, (obyiously connected 
w:th the name Avar,) must not be confounded with the Uigours, the 
e
lstern Turks, (v. Hammer, Osmanische Geschichte, yo1.. i. p. 3,) who 
f'.peak a language the parcnt of the more modern Turkish dialects. Com- 
pare Klaproth, page 121. They are the ancestors of the Usbeck Turks. 
'l'hef;c Ogors were of the same l"iullish race with thc HUllS; and the 

n,ooo familips which fled towards the west, after the Turkish im'asion, 
Wc,"e of the same race with those which remained to thc east of the Volga, 
the true A\ars of Theophylact. -)1. 
t 
1. Klaproth, (Tableau,," Historiqucs de l' Asie, p. 274-) snpposes this 
ri,cr to he an eastern atnuent of the Yolga, the Kama., "hich, from the 
color of its waters, might be called black. M. Abel Remusat (Recherches 
sur les Langue::> Tartarcs, Y01. i. p. 32
)) anù 1\1. St. Martin (YO 1. ix. 
E. 3ï3) consider it the' Volga. whid1 is (';dlecl Atel or Etcl by aU the. 
Iurkish tribe
. It i
; ('.illecl .A ttila.s hy :\lenander, and Ettilia. bv the monk 
Unysbropk, (l2.j3.) Sce Klaproth. Tab1. Hist. p. 247, This gëography is 
much nUle clear and simple than that adopted by Gibbon from Do Gui 
gIles, 01 5UggCSte-d from BtÆ. - ],,1. 
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well-known road of the Volga, cherished the error of the 
nations who confounded then1 with the A v ARS, and spread the 
terror of that false though famous appellation, which had not, 
however, saved its lawful proprietors from the yoke of the 
Turks. 32 After a long and victorious march, the new Avars 
arrived at the foot of l\,fount Caucasus, in the country of tho 
A.lani 33 anù Circassians, where they first heard of the spJcn- 
dol' and weakness of the Rornan enlpire. They hUlnbly 
requested their confederate, the prince of the Alani, to lead 
them to this source of riches; and their anlbassador, with the 
perm ission of the governor of Lazica, was transported by the 
Euxine Sea to Constantinople. The whole city was poured 
forth to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect of a strange 
people: their long hair, which hung in Úesses down their 
backs, was gracefully bound with ribons, but the rest of their 
habit appeared to Ï1nitate the fashion of the l-Iul1s. vVhen 
they were admitted to the audience of Justinian, Candi::;h, the 
first of the ambassadors, adùressed the Ronmn emperor in 
[hese terms: " You SPO' before you, 0 lllighty prince, the 
representatives of the strongest and most populous of nations
 
the invincible, the irresistible A.vars. 'Ye are willing to de- 
vote ourselves to yonI' service: we are able to vanquish and 
destroy all the enemies who now disturb your repose. But 
we expect, as the price of our alliance, as the rewal
d of our 
va1m', precious gifts, annual subsidies, aud fruitful posses- 
sions." At the time of this embassy, Justinian had reigned 
above thirty, he had lived above seventy-five years: his 
wind, as well as his body, was feeble anl1languicl; and the 
conqncror of Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent 
interest of his people, aspired only to end his days in the 
bosom even of inglorious peace. In a studied oration, he 
imparted tú the senate his resolution to dissemble the insult 
and to purchase the friendship of the .Avars; anti the whole 
senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded the incompara- 
hle wisdOlll and foresight of their sovereign. 'I'he instru. 


32 Theophylact, 1. vii. c. 7, 8. And yet his trltc A. ya.r:; are invisible 
even to the eyes of :\1. de GUigllC
; and what can he more illustrious 
than the false! The right of the fugitive Ogors to that national ap. 
pellatio:l is confessed hy the Turks them'.;clyes, (Menallder, p. 108.) 
3.1 The Alalli are still found in the Genealogical History oï the Tar- 
tars, (p. 617,) and in V'Anyille's maps. They opposed the march of 
the generals of Zingis round the Caspian Sea, anù were overthrown in 
a great battle, (lEst. de Gengi.scan, 1. iv. Co Ð, p. 447.) 
TOL. rl. 18 
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n1ents of luxury were immediately prepared to oo.
tivate the 
Barbarians; silken garments, soft and splend d beds, and 
chains and collars incrusted with gold. The mnbassadors, con- 
t('nt with such liberal reception, departed from Constantinople, 
anù Valentin, one of the ('mperor's guards, \Vas sent with a 
sirnilar character to their camp at the foot of ,l\1ount Caucasus. 
.As their destruction or their sllccess must be alike advanta- 
geous to the empire, he persuaded then1 to invade the enCInies 
of Rome; and they were easily tempted, by gifts and prom- 
ises, to gratify their ruling inclinations. These fugitives, who 
flcd before the Turkish arrns, passed the Tanais and Borys- 
thenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of Poland and 
Germa.ny, violating the law of nations, and abusing the rights 
of victory. Before ten years had elapsed, their camps were 
seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and 
Sclavonian nanlCS were obliterated from the earth, and th6 
remainder of their tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, 
under the standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar 
title of their king, still affected to cultivate the friendship of 
the emperor; and Justinian entertained some thoughts of fix- 
ing them in Pannonia, to balance the prevailing power of the 
Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of an A val' betrayed 
the secret enmity and ambitious designs of their countrymen; 
and they loudly complained of the timid, though jf'r..lous 
policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and denying the arms 
which they had been allowed to purchase in the capital of the 
em pire. 34 . 
Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the 
pmperors n1ay be ascribC'd to the emhassy which was received 
from the conquerors of the Avars. 35 'I'he immense distance 
which eluded their arms ('ould 'not extinguish their resent- 
ment: the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps of the 
vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, l\Iount Caucasus, the 
Euxine, and Constantinople, and at length appeared before 


3-1 The embassies and first conquests of the Ayars may be read in 
Menallder, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 99, 10û, 101, 154, 155,) Theo:p
ancs, 
(p. H)6,) the Historia :Mi
cella. (1. xvi. p. 109,) anrl. Gregory of 'lours, 
(1. iv. c. 23, 29, in the Historians of I"rancc, tom. ii. p. :l14, 217.) . 
3;; Thcophane
, (Chron. p. 201,) and the Hist. l\1iscclla, (1. XVI. p. 
110,) as understood by De Guigncs. (tom, i. part ii. p, 354,) oJ'pe:lr to 
speak of a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself; but that of
Iaruach. 
in the fourth year of his &uccessor Justin, is positively the fir
t that 
rrochcd Constan,':inoplc, (MenandQr. p. 108.) 
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the successor of Constantine, to request that he would not 
espnuse the cause of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce 
had some share in this remarkable negotiation: and the Sog- 
doites, who were now the tributar
es of the Turks, embraced 
the fair occa
ion of opening, by the north of the Caspian, a 
new road for the importation of Chinese silk into the Hornan 
empire. 'rhe Persian, who preferred the navigation of Cey- 
lon, had stopped the caravans of Bochara and Samarcand : 
their silk -was contemptuously burnt: some Turkish an1bas-. 
saùors died in Persia, with a suspicion of poison; and the 
great khan pennitted his faithful vassall\Ianiach, the prince 
of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine court, a treaty 
of alliance against their common enemies. Their splendid 
apparel and rich presents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, dis- 
tinguished Maniach anù his colleagues from the rude savages 
of the North: their letters, in the Scythian character and lan- 
guage, announced a people who h;d attained the rudilnents 
of science: 36 they enun1erated the conquests, they offered 
the friendship and nÚlitary aid of the Turks; and their sin- 
cerity was attested by direful iU1precations (if they were guilty 
of falsehood) against their own head, and the head of Disabul 
their master. The Greek prince entertained with hospitable 
regan] the ambassadors of a remote and powerful monarch: 
the sight of siIk-wonns and looms disappointed the hopes of the 
Sogdoites; the emperor rènounced, or seClned to renounce, 
the fugitive A val'S, but he accepted the alliance of the Turks; 
and the ratitication of the treaty was carrlcd by a Roman 
Inil1ister to the foot of :l\Iount Altai. Under the successors of 
Justinian, the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by 


de The Ru:-;siallS ha.ve found characters, ru(le hieroglyphics, on the 
lrtish and Yellisei, on medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obélisks, &c., 
(Strahlenberg, Rist. of Siberia, p. 3
-!, 346, 406, 429.) Dr. Hyde (de 
l{eligiollc Veterum Persarum, p, 521, &c.) has given two alphabets of 
Tt.ibct a.nd of thc Eygours. I have long harbored a suspicion, that 
all the Scythian, and 8ume, perhaps 7nltcll t of the Indian scicnce, "\\ 
a 
deriveù fl'om the Greeks of Bactriana,,ft 


· :Modern discoveries gh c no confinn3 tion to this suspicion. The char- 
acter of Indian s('ience, as well as of their litC'ratnre and mythology. indi- 
cates an ori
inal source. Grl>ciall art may have occasionally found its 
way into IJl(
ia. One or two of the sculptures in Col. Tod's account of tho 
Jain temples) if .correct, 8!lOW a finer outline, and purer sense of beautY-l 
than appears natlve to Ind13" whe
'e the :monstrous always prcdomiuatw 
over simple nature. -)1. 
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frequent and cordial intercourse; the 11108t favored vassals 
were permitted to imitate the exanlple of the great khan, 
and one hundred and six Turks, who, OIl various occasions, 
had visited Constantinople, departed at the same tilne for 
their native country. The duration and length of the jour- 
ney from the Byzantine court to :l\Iount Altai are not specified: 
it might have been difficult to mark a road through the nanle- 
less deserts, the 11lountains, rivers, and rnorasses of Tartary; 
but a curious account has been preserved of the reception of 
the R0111an an1bassadors at the royal camp. After they had 
heen purified with fire and incense, according tq a rite still 
praetised under the sons of Zingis,* they were introduced to 
the presence of Disabul. In a valley of the Golden 1\foun- 
tain, they found the great khan in his tent, seated in a chair 
with w.heels, to which a horsè n1Ïght be occasionally har- 
nessed. .A..s soon as they had delivereù their presents, \vhich 
were received by the proper officers, they exposed, in a florid 
oration, the wishes of the ROlDan emperor, that victory n1Íght 
attend the anus of the Turks, that their reign nlight be long 
and prosperous, and that a strict alliance, without envy or 
deceit, nlight furever be maintained between the two rnost 
.... powerful nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul corre- 
sponded with these friendly professions, and the ambassa- 
dors were seated by his side, at a banquet ''v-hich lasted the 
greatest part of the day: the tent was surrounded with silk 
hangings, anù a Tartar liquor was sen-ed on the table, which 
possesseù at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. The 
entcrtainrnent of the succeeding day was IHore sumptuous; 
the silk hangings of the second tent were embroiùered in 
various figures; and the royal seat, the cups, and the vases, 


. This rite is so curious, that I have subjoined the description of it:- 
'Vhen these (the exorcisers, the Shamans) approached Zcmarchus, 
they took all our baggage and plac('d it in the centre. Then, kindling a 
fire with branches of frankiucense, lowly murmuring certain barbarous 
wOl'ds in the Scythian language, beating on a kind of bell (a gong) and a 
drum, they passed oyC'r the baggage the lcaycs of the frankincense, crac- 
Ling with the fire, and at the same time themselves bccomin
 frantic, and 
vlOlently leaping abuut, seemed to exorcise the evil spi..;ts. l,laving thus, 
as they thought, averted all evil, they led Zemarchus hUI1self through the 
fire. Í\lenander, in Xiebuhr's Byz;mt. Hist. p. 381. Compare Carpipi's 
Travels. The princes of the racë of Zingis Khan condescend('lÌ. to receive 
the ambassadors of the king of France, at the end of the 13th cen fury, 
without their submittinrT to this humiliating rite, See Corresponrlenee 
pu.ùlisht>d by Abel Itenïl
sat. Nouv. :Mem. (Ie l' Acad. des Inscrip. vol. vii. 
On the emba:;sy of Zemarchus, compare Klaproth, Tableaux ùe l' A.:sie, 
þll1ß.. 
 H. 
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were of gold. .J.
 third pavilion was supported by colUl11l1s of 
gilt wood; a bed of pure and massy gold was raised on four 
peacocks of the same n1ctal: and before the entrance of 
the tent, dishes, basins, and statues of solid silver, and ad- 
mirable art, were ostentatiously piled in wagons, the l11onu- 
ments of valor rather than of industry. 'Vhen Disabul led 
his arnlies against the frontiers of Persia, his ROl11an allies 
followed n1any days the lnarch of the Turkish call1p, nor were 
they dismissed till they had enjoyed their precedency over 
the envoy of the great king, whose loud and intemperate 
clamors interrupted the silence of the royal banquet. The 
power and ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of the 
Turks and ROnl3-nS, who touched his dominions on either 
side: but those distant nations, regardless of each other, con- 
sulted the dictates of interest, without recollecting the obliga- 
tions of oaths and treaties. 'Vhile the successor of Disabul 
celf;brated his father's obsequies, he was saluted by the at11- 
bassadors of the emperor Tiherius, who proposed an invasion 
of Persia, and sustained, with firmness, the angry and perhaps 
the just reproaches of that haughty Barbarian. " You see n1Y 
ten fingers," said the great khan, and he applied theln to his 
Inouth. " You Romans speak with as 111any tongues, but 
they are tongues of deceit and perjury. To me you hold one 
langua 9 :, to my subjects another; and the nations are sue- 
cessivery deluded by your perfidious eloquence. You pre- 
cipitatë your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
labors, and you neglect your benefactors. Hasten your return, 
inform your master that a Turk is incapable of uttering or 
forgiving falsehood, and that he shall speedily l11eet the 
punishment which he deserves. 'Vhile he solicits l11Y friend.. 
ship with flattering and hollow words, he is 
unk to a con- 
federate of Iny fugitive Varchonites. If I condescend. to 
Inarch against those contemptible slaves, they ,viJl tremble at 
the sound of our whips; they wiII he trampled, like a nest of 
ants, under the feet of l11Y innumerable cavalry. I ül11 not 
ignorant of the road which they have followed to invade your 
empire; nor can I be deceived by the vain pretence, that 
I\Iount Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of the Roman
. 
I know the course of the Niester, the Danube, and the Hebrus ; 
the most warlike nations have yielded to the arms of the 
Turks; and from the rising to the setting sun, the earth is Iny 
inheritance." Notwithstanding this l11cnace, a sense of mu. 
tual advantage soon renewed t:1e alliance of the Turks and 
18* 
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Romans: but the pride of the great khan survived his resent- 
Blent; and when he announced an important conquest to his 
friend the emperor l\laurice, he styled himself the master of 
the seven races, and the lord of the seven climates of the 
'\\'orld. 37 
Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of A.;ia 
for the title of king of the world; while the contest has 
'proved that it could not belong to either of the competitors. 
The kingdom of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or 
Gihon; and TOllran was separated by that great river from 
the rival rnonarchy of Irall, or Persia, which in a smlll1er 
compass contained perhaps a larger 111eaSUre of power and 
population. The Pen.;Ïans, who alternately invaded and re- 
pulsed the Turks and the R0111anS, were still ruled by the 
house of Sassan, which ascended the throne three hundred 
years before the accession of Justinian. His contemporary, 
Cabaùes, or Kobad, had been successful in war against the 
emperor Ana
tasius; but the reign of that prince was dis- 
tracted by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner in the 
hands of his subjects, an exile among the enen1ies of Persia, 
he recovered his liberty by prostituting the honor of his \, ife, 
and regail1f
d his kingdo111 with the dangerous and mercenary 
aid of the Barbarians, who had slain his father. f-lis nobles 
were suspicious that Kobad never forgave the authors of his 
expulsion, or even those of his restoration. The people was 
deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of l\lazdak,38 who 
asserted the cúmnlullity of women,3J and the equality of Ulan- 


31 An the lletails of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so curious 
in the history of human manners, arc drawn from th0 Extracts of )1('- 
nander. (p. iOG-llO, 151-154, 161-164,) in which we often regret 
the want of order and connection. 
:13 t;ee D'Herbclot, (13ibliot. Orient. p. 5G8, 929; Hyde, (de Religi- 
one Vet. Per..;;arum, c. 21, p. 290, 291 ;) Pocock, (Specimen Hi:st. Arab. 
p. 7'0, 71;) Eutyehiu;:;, (..Annal. tom. iÏ. p 176;) Texeira, (in Stevens, 
.1lÜ.:t. of Per:.-.ia, 1. i. c. 34.)- 
;33 The fame of the ncw law for thc community of women was soon 
propa:;atc(l in Syria (
\.
seman. J3ibliot. Orient. tom.. ill. p. 402) am! 
Gree
e, l.Procop. Persico 1. i. c. 5.) 


* Mazdak was an Archimagns, born, according to ?\1irkhond, (translatE'd 
by De Sac)", p. :;..53, and Malcolm, \'01. i. p. 104,) at htakh
u or Persepolis, 
accordjn
 to an incdited and anonymous hi:;tory, (the )lodJmal-alte-warikh 
in the H.oyal Library at Paris, quoted by St. Martin, vol. vii. p. 322,) at 
Nischapour in Chorasan; his father's name was B..Lmd<1.ùam. He announced 
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Kind, whilst he appropriated the riehe50t lands and most beauti- 
ful felllales to the nse of his sectaries. The vicw of these 
disorders, which had been fomented by his laws anù exam- 
plc,40 imbittered the declining age of the Persian r-
cnal'ch; 
and his fears were increased by the consciOllSnes.s cf his 
design to reverse the natural and customary order of Sllcces- 
sion, in favor of his third and most favorcd son, so famous 
under the names of Chosroes and Nushirvan. To render the 
youth n10rc illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was 
desirous that he should be adopted by the emperor Justin: 'It- 
the hope of peace incl ined the Byzantine court to accept this 
singular proposal; and Chosrocs might have aCf}uired a spe- 
cious clailll to the inheritance of his Homan parc'nt. But the 
future mischief was diverted by the advice of the ql1æstor 
Proclus: a difficulty was started, whether the adoption should 
be performed as a civil or military rite; 41 the treaty was 


40 He offered his own wife anrl sister to the prophet; but the pray- 
c
s of Nushirvan saved. his mother, and the indignant monarch ncver 
forgave the humiliation to which his cilial piety had stooped.: pedes 
tuos cleosculatus (baid he to 
IazJak) cuju
 f(..('tor adhuc nares occupat, 
(l)ocock, Specimen Rist. Arab. p. 71.) 
41 Procopiuc;, Pm"sic. 1. i. c. 11. 'Vas not Proclus over-wise? 'Vas 
not the danger imaginary? - The excuse, at lea:st, 1va5 injurious to a 
nation not ignorant of letters: 'Jd y'!:".iI,UI/.(flV ()[ (f..<'.!,"/U',!,,, TvV'; nuÙ'I.iç 
nOlOÙJTUl, Ù;"Á' 
in;.(m' (JY.E"
. 'Vhether any mode of adoption was prac- 
tised in Persia, I much doubt. 


himself as a reformer of Zoroastrianism, and carried the doctrine of tne 
two principles to a I1lllch greater height. He preachNl the absolute indif- 
ference of human action, perfect equality of rank, community of propcrLy 
and of women, marriages betwecn the nearest kindred; he interditted the 
use of animal food, proscriben. the killing of animals for food, enforced a 
,'egetable diet. See 81. Martin, Y01. vii. p. 322. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 104. 
Nirkhoncl translated by De Sacy. It is remarkable tll<lt the doctrine of 
l\lazdak spread into the \Vest. Two inscriptions fonnd ill Cyrene, in 1823, 
and eXplained by 1\1. Gespnius, and by l\I. Hamaher of Leyden, pro\'e 
clearly that his doctrines had heen eag-erly embraced by the remains of the 
ancient Gnostics; and l\1azclak was enrol1e(1 with '1'hoth, Saturn, Zoroas
 
tel', Pythagoras, Epicul"Iß, John, and Christ, as the tcachers of true 
GnostIc wi:Hlom. See St. l\Iartin, yol "ii. p. 338. GE'senius de Inscrip
 
tione Phæn:cio-Græcà in Cyrenaid Hnper repprtà, Halle, 12,5. Hamaker, 
Let tre Ù. M Raoul Rochettc, Leydf'n, 182.). - M. 
.. St. Martin questions this adoption: he argues its improbabilitv; and 
snpposes that Procopius, per\"Ntin
 some popular traditions, or the re- 
memurance of SOI11E> fruitlcss negotiations which took plaee at that time, 
has mistaken, for a tre.lty of adoption, some treaty of guaranty or pro- 
tection for the pnrpose of insuring the crown, after the death of Kobad, to 
his laxoritc son Chosroes, vol. viii. p. 32. Y E>t the Greek histori..tns 6cem 
unanimous as to the proposal: the Persians might be expected to maiu- 
ta.Ìll silence on such a subject. -!II. 
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abruptly dissolved; and the sense of this indignity sunk deep 
into the mind of Chosroes, who had already advanced to the 
Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His father did not long 
survive the disappointment of his wishes: the testal11ent of 
their deceased sovereign was read in the asselTIb]y of the 
nobles; and a powerful faction, prepared for the event, and 
regardless of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the 
throne of Persia. He filled that throne during n prosp_erolls 
period of forty-eight years; 42 and the JUSTICE of Nushirvan 
is celebrated as the theme of Ï1m110rtal praise by the nations 
of the East. 
But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and 
even by their subjects, with an alTIple indulgence for the 
gratification of passion and interest. The virtue of Chosroes 
was that of a conqueror, who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited byan1bition, and restrained by prudence; who 
confounds the greatness with the happiness of a nation, and 
calmly devotes the lives of thousands to th.e fame, or even 

he amusC111ent, of a single nlan. In his dOlTIestic adminis. 
tration, thc just N ushirvan would merit in our feelings the 
appellation of a tyrant. f-lis two elder brothers had been 
deprived of their fair expectations of the diadem: their 
future life, between the SUprelTIe rank and the condition of 
subjects, was anxious to themselves and formidable to their 
rnaster: fear as well as revenge might tcn1pt then1 to rebel; 
the slightest evidence of a conspiraëy satisfied the author of 
their' wrongs; and the repose of Chosroes was secured by 
the death of these unhappy princes, with thei r families and 
adherents. One guiltless youth was saved and dismissed by 
the cOlllpassion of a veteran general; and this act of htf.rnanity, 
which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the lTIerit of 
reducing twelve nations to the obedience of Persia. The 
zeal and prudence of f\Iebodes had fixed the diadelll on the 


.2 From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tam. ii. p. 
43, 626) has 
provcd that Chosroes Xushirvan asccndcd the throne in the fifth year 
of Justinian, (...\.. D. 531, A.rril 1. - A. D. :532, April 1.) But the 
true chronology, which harmonizcs with the Greeks anù Oriental::;, is 
ascertained by John )lalala, (tom. ii. 211.) Cabadcs, or Kobad, after 
a reign of forty-three years and two months, !"ickencd the 8th, and 
dicd the 13th of September, A. D. 531, aged eighty-two years. Ac- 
cording to the annals of Eutychius, N ushirvan reigned forty-seven 
years and six months; and his death must consequently be placed in 
March, A. D. 579. 
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head of Chosroes himself; but he delayed to attend the royal 
summons, tilt he had performed the duties of a nÚlitary review: 
he was instantly commanded to repair to the iron tripod, 
which stood before the gate of the palace,43 where it was 
death to relieve or approach the victim; and l\Iebodes lan- 
guished several days before his sentence was pronounced, hy 
the inflexible pride and caIn1 ingratitude of the son of Kuba,]. 
But the people, l110re especially in the East, is disposed to 
forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty which strikes at the 
loftiest heads; at the slaves of an1bition, whose voluntary 
cl10ice has exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish 
by the frown, of a capricious l11onarch. In the execution of 
the laws which he had no temptation to violatc; in the pun- 
ishment of crimes which attacked his own dignity, as well as 
the happiness of individuals; N ushirvan, or Chosrocs, deserved 
the appellation of just. His government was firm, rigorous, 
and impartial. It was the first labor of his reign to abolish 
the dangerous tLeory of comn10n or equal posses
ions: the 
lands and women which the sectaries of l\fazdak had usurped 
were restored to their lawful owners; and the temperate * 
chastisement of the fanatics or impostors confinned the 
domestic rights of society. Instead of listening with blind 
confidence to a favorite Ininister, he established four viziers 
over the four great provinces of his empire, Assyria, :i\Iedia, 
Persia, and Bactriana. In the choice of judges, præfects, and 
counsellors, he strove to ren10ve the mask which is alwavs 
worn in the presence of kings: he wished to substitute tEe 
natural order of talents for the accidental distinctions of birth 
and fortune; he professed, in specious language, his intention 
to prefer those n1en who carried the poor in their bOSOl11S, and 
to banish corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were 
excluded from the temples of the l\1ag
. The code of laws 


43 Procopius, rersic. 1. i. c. 23. Brisson, de Regn. Pel's. p.494. The 
gnte of the palace of Ispahan is. or 'wa
, the fatal scene of dis"Tace or 
death, (Charclin, Voyage ell Perse, tom. iy. p. 312, 313.) . 0 


· This is a str

ge term. Nushin-an employed a stratagem similar to 
that of Jehu, 2 I\..ln
s, x. 18-28, to sep'lrate the followers of :\Iazdak from 
the rest of his subjects, and with a body of his troops cut them all in 
pieces. The Greek writers concur with the Persian in this representation 
of Nushirvan's temperate conduct. Theophanes, p. 146. Mirkhond, p. 3112. 
Eutychius, Ann. yol. ii. p. 179. Abu1feda, in an unedited part, consulted 
by St. :Martin, as well as in a passage formerly cited. La Beau, yol. ,iü. 
p.38. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 109. -.l'tI. 
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of the first Artaxerxes was revived and published as the rule 
of the nlagistratcs; but the assurance of speedy punishment 
was the best 
ecurity of thcir virtue. Their behavior was 
inspected by a thousand eyes, their words were overheard by 
a thousand ears, the secret or public agents of the throne; 
and thc provinces, from the Indian to the Arabian confines, 
were enlightened by the frcquent visits of a soyercign, who 
affected to emulate his celes
al brother in his rapid and salu- 
t
u'y career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the two 
objects most deserving of his care. In cvery city of Persia, 
orphans, and the chilJren of the poor, were maintained and 
instructed at the public expense; the daughters \\ ere given in 
nlarriage to the rjchest citizens of their own rank, and the 
sons, according to their different talents, were en1ployed in 
mechanic trades, or promotcd to 1110re honorable service. 
1"he deserted villages were relieved by his bounty; to the 
peasants and farmers who ",,-ere found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the instruments of 
husbandry; and the rare and inestimable treasure of fresh 
water was parsimoniously managed, and skilfully dispersed 
over the arid territory of Persia. 44 The prosperity of that 
kingdom was the effect and evidence of his virtues: hi
 vices 
are those of Oriental despotism; but in the long competition 
between Chosroes and Justinian, the advantage both of merit 
and fortune is almo
t always on the side of the Barbarian. 4J 
To the praise of justice N ushirvan united the reputation of 
knowledge; and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited 
his court, were invited and deceived by the strange assurance, 
that a disciple of Plato was seated on the Persian throne. Did 
they expect, that a prince, strenuou
ly exercised in the toils 
of \var amI government, should agitate, with dexterity like 


44 In Persia, the prince of the waters is an officer of state. The 
number of well.;; and f>ubterraneous ehanneh; is much diminished, and 
with it the fertility of the soil: 400 wells have been recently lost near 
Tauris, and i
.OOÒ were once reckoncd in the province of .Khorasan, 
(Chardin, tom. iii. p. 99, 1 00. Tavernier, torn. i. p. 41 G.) 
45 The charader and goyermnent of X ushirvan is represented some.. 
times in the worJR of D'Hcrhclot, (Bibliot. Orient. p. 680, &c., from 
l\.honclemir,) Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 179, 180, - very rich,) 
Abul,)h(lra.
iu:-i, (l>
rna...t. "ii. p. 94-, H,), - very poor, ) Tarikh 
chikard, 
(p. 144:-150,) Texei.ra, (ill Stevens, 1. i. c. 3.5,) ....\sse111 an, (.llibliot. 
Orient. tom. iii. p. 404-410,) and the Abbé Fourmont, (Hist. de 
l' Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. vii. p. 32.3-334,) who has translated a 
5purious or genuine testament of 
 ushirvan. 
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thej,r own, the abstruse and profound questions which aInuscd 
the leisure of the schools of Athens? Could they hope that 
the precepts of philosophy should direct the life, and control 
the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been taught to 
consider !tis absolute and fluctuating will as the only rule of 
moral obligation? 46 The studies of Chosroes were ostenta- 
tious and superficial: but his example awakened the curiosity 
of an ingenious people, and the light of science was diffused 
over the dominions of Persia. 47 .At Gonùi Sapor, in the npigh- 
borhood of the royal city of Susa, an academy or' phYSIC was 
founded, which insensibly became a liberal school of poetry.. 
philosophy, and rhetoric. 4d The annals of tho monarchy 49 
were composed; and while recent and authentic history might 
afford some useful lessons Loth to the prince and people, the 
darl{noss of the first ages was embellished by the giants, the 
dragons, and the fabulous heroes of Ol'Îental romance. 50 Ev- 
ery learned or confident stranger was enriched by the bounty, 
and flattered by the conversation, of the monarch: he nobly 
rewarded a Greek physician,51 by the deliverance of three 
thousand captives; and the sophists, who contended for his 
favor 7 were exasperated by the wealth and insolence of U ra- 


46 A thousand years before his birth, the judóes of Persia had giycn 
a solemn opinion - rw (JLlrrli.WIII'll Tl
'.!ni(r'I' i
EiI'U/ r,odElI' riJ 
1' tJO",
II- 
TUt, (Herod-ot. 1. iii. e: 31, p. 210, edit. 'V csselillg.) Nor had this COll- 
stitutional maxim been neglcctE'J as a uscle3S amI barren theory. 
47 On thc literary state of Persia, thc Greek yer3ions, }Jhilo
ophersJ 
sophists, the learning or ignorance of Cho::;roe3, Agathii1.s (1. ii. c. 156- 
71) displays much information and strong prejudices. 
4S Asseman. l
ibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. DCCXLV. vi. vii. 
49 The Shah N amen, or Book of Kings, is perhaps the original rc>c- 
ord of history which was translated into G-reck by the blterpreter 
Sergius, (Agathias, 1. v. p. 1!1,) pl'cserv('d aftcr the 
Iahometall con- 
quest, and versitied in thc year 994, by the national poet Fcrùoussi. 
See D' Anquetil (:\lém. de l' Académie, tom. xxxi. p. 37
) and Sir 'Vil- 
liam J oncs, (llist. of N aù.ir 
hah, p. 1 G 1. ) 
60 In the lifth century, the name of Uestom, or Rostam, a hcro who 
equalled the strength of twelYe elephants, was fmniliar to thc Anne- 
nians, plo
cs Chorenensis, llist. Armen. l. ii. c. 7, p. 9t), cdit. 'Yhiston ) 
In the beJinning of the scventh, the Persian R01TIr11ll'e of H.ostam allJ 
I.-;fcndiar was applauded at )lccca, (Sale's Koran, c. xxxi. p. ;135.) 
Yet this exposition of lndicrum novæ hi::;tori.æ is not given bv 
IaraeClt 
(Hefutat. Aleoran. p. 544-5!8.) . 
51 Procop. (Goth. 1. iv. c. 10.) Kobad had a favorite Greek phYSI- 
cian, Stephen of Edessa, (Pm'sic. 1. ii. c. 2G.) The practicc waq ancicnt ; 
and Heroclot.us relatc') tht
 adventures of Democeàes of Crotona: (1. iii. 

. 12.1-1:37.) 
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nius, their 1110re successful rival. Nushirvan believed, or at 
least respected, the religion of the l\fagi; and son1e traces of 
rer
ecution may be discovered in his reign. 52 Yet he allowed 
himself freely to compare the tenets of the various sects; and 
the theological disputes, in which he frequently presided, di. 
minished the authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds 
of the peuple. At his cornmand, the I110St celebrated writers 
of Greece and India were translated into the Persian language; 
a smooth and elegant idiom, recommended by .l\1ah0111et to 
the use of paradise; though it is branded with the epithets of 
savage and unn1usical, by the ignorance and presumption of 
Agathias. 53 Yet the Greek historian might reasonably wonder 
that it should be found possible to execute an entire version of 
Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dialect, which had not been 
framed to express the spirit of freedom and the subtilties of 
philosophic disquisition. And, if the reason of the Stagyrite 
might be equally dark, or equally intelligible in every tongue, 
the dramatic art and verbal argumentation of the disciple of 
Sucrates,54 appear to be indissolubly mingled with the grace 
and perfection of his Attic style. In the search of univer. 
sal knowledge, N ushirvan was informed, that the moral and 
political fables of Pilpay, an ancient Brachman, were preserved 
with jealous reverence among the treasures of the kings of 
India. The physician Perozes was secretly despatched to 
the banks of the Ganges, with instructions to procure, at any 
price, the cOl11lTIunication 'of this valuable work. His dexter. 
ity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence accomplished 
the translation; and the fables of Pilpay 55 were read and 


62 See Pagi, tom. ii. p. 626. In one of the treaties an honorable ar- 
ticle was inserted for the toleratian and burial of the Catholics, pie. 
nander, in Excerpt. l,egat. p. 142.) Nushizad, a son of Nushirvan, 
v;as a Christian, a rebel, and - a martyr? D'Herbelot, p. 681.) 
53 On the Persian language, and its three dialects. consult D' Anque- 
til (p. 339-343) and Jones, (p. 1..53-185 :) ùy
i.(f nJ't yi.W"l"T!/ xul àfLOIJ- 
a(/T
T
l, is the character which Agathias (1. ii. p. 66) ascribes to an 
idiom renowned in the East for poetical softness. 
54 Agathias specifies the Gorgia3, Phædon, Parmenides, and Ti- 
mæus. Renaudot (}'ahriciu!'i, Bibliot. Græc. tom. xii. p. 246-261) 
does not mention this Barbaric version of Aristotle. 
55 Of these fables, I have seen three copies in three different lan- 
guages: 1. In Greek, translated by Simpon Seth (A. D. 1100) from the 
Arabic, and published by Starck at Berlin in Hì9ï, in 12mo. 2. In Latin, 
a version from the Greek Sapientia lndorum, inserted by l")
re Poussin 
at the end of his edition of Pachymer, (p. 547-620, edit. Roman.) 
3. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 15-10, to Sultan Soliman. 
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admired in th 3 assembly of N ushirvan and his nobles. The 
Indian original J and the Persian copy, have long since disap- 
peared; but this venerable monument has been saved by the 
curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, revived in the modern Pe;-s!c 
the Turkish, the Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idiorns, 
Ilnd transfused through successive versions into the modern 
languages of Europe. In their present form, the peculiar 
character, the manners and religion of the I-lindoos, are com- 
pletely obliterated; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of 
Pilpay is Ütr inferior to the concise elegance of Phædrus, 
and the native graces of La Fontaine. Fifteen nlOTal and 
political sentences are illustrated in a series of apologues: but 
the composition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the pre- 
cept obvious and barren. Yet the Brachman may assurne the 
merit of inventing a pleasing fiction, which adorns the naked- 
ness of t
uth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the 
harshness of instruction. 'Vith a similar design, to admonish 
kings that they are strong only in the strength of their subjects, 
the same Indians invented the game of chess, which was like- 
wise introduced into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan. 56 
The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war 
with the successor of Constantine; and the anxiety of his 
domestic situation inclined him to grant the suspension of 
arms, which Justinian was impat.ient to purchase. Chosroes 
saw the Roman ambassadors at his feet. He accepted eleven 
thousand pounds of gold, as the price of an endless or indefi- 
nite peace; 56 S0111e lTIutual exchanges were regulated; the 
Persian assUl11ed the guard of the gates of Caucasus, and the 


Contes et Fables Illdienne;; de Bidpai ct de Lokman, par ]'E\L Gal. 
land et Cardonne, Paris, 1778, 3 vol
. in 12mo. 
fr. 'Varton (History 
of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 129-131) takes a larger scope.. 
56 Sce the Historia Shahiludü of Dr. Hyde, (Syntagm. Dissertat. 
tom. it p. 61-C9.) 
i7 The endless peace (Procopius, Pel"sic. 1. i. c. 21) was concluded 


. The olùe
t Indian collection extant is the Pancha.-tantra, (the five 
collections,) analyzed by Mr. 'Vilson in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiat. Soc. It was translated into Persian by Barsuyah, the physician of 
Nushirvan, under the name of the Fables of Bidpai, (Vidyâpriya, the 
Friend of Knowledge, or, as the Oriental writers understand it, the Friend 
of Medicine.) It was translated into Arabic by Abdolla. Ibn Mokaffa, 
under the name of Kalila a.nd Dimnah. Fl"Om the Arabic it passed into 
the EUl'opean languages. Compare \Vilson, in Trans. As. Soc. i. 62. 
Bohlen, das aIte Indicn, ii, p. 386. Silvestre de Sac)', Mémoire sur Kalila 
va. Dimnah, - 
1. 
VOL. IV. 19 
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demolition of Dara was suspended, on condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of the East. This 
interval of repose had been solicited, and was diligently im- 
proved, by the ambition of the emperor: his African conquests 
were the first fruits of the Persian treaty; and the avarice of 
Chosroes was soothed by a large portion of the spoils of Car. 
thage, which his ambassadors required in a tone of pleasantry, 
and under the color of friendship.58 But the trophies of Bel- 
isarius disturbed the slumbers of the great king; and he heard 
with astonishn1ent, envy, and fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome 
itself, had been reduced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obe- 
dience of Justinian. Unpractised in the 8-rt of violating trea. 
ties, he secretly excited his bold and subtle vassal Almondar. 
'That prince of the Saracens, who resided at Hira,59 had not 
been included in the general peace, and still waged an ob. 
scure war against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tJ'ibe of 
Gassan, and confederate of the empire. The subject of their 
dispute was an extensive sheep-\valk in the desert to the south 
of Palmyra. An immernorial tribute for the license of pas- 
ture appeared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gas. 
sanite appealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved road, as 
an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty and labors of 
the ROlnans.6 o The two monarchs supported the cause of 
their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, without ex- 
.-ccting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched 
;HS flying can1p with the spoil and captives of Syria. Instead 
- r repeUing the a1'1118, Justinian attempted to seduce the fidelity 
of Alrnondar, while he called fronl the extremities of the earth 
the nations of Æthiüpia Dnd Scythia to invade the dominions 
of his rival. But the aid of such allies was distant and pre- 
carious, and the discovery of this hostile correspondence jus- 


or ratified in the vith year, and iiicl consulship, of Justinian, CA. D. 
533, between January 1 and April!. Pagi, tom. ü. p. 5SD.) :Marcel-. 
!inus, in his Chronicle, uses the style of ."õledcs and Persians. 
5!11 Procopius, Persico 1. i. c. 26. 
59 Almondar, king of Hira, "WaR deposed by Kobad, and restored by 
K'
shin-an. His mother, from bel' beauty, was surnamed Celestial 
Trater, an appellation which became hereditary, and was extended for 
a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes of Syria, 
(Pocock, Specimen Hi::,t. Arab. p. 69, 70.) 
60 Procopius, Persic, 1. ii. c. 1. 'Ye are ignorant of the origin and 
obj
ct of this st'rata, a payed road of ten days' journey from Auralli. 
tis to Babylonia. (See a Latin note in Delisle's Map Imp. Orient) 
\Vesseling and D' Anville are silent. 
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tified the cOlllplaints of the Goths and Armenians, who Ï1n- 
plored, almost at the same time, the protection of Chosroes. 
The descendants of Arsaces, who were still nUlnerous in 
Armenia, had been provoked to assert the last relics of nationaJ 
freedom and hereditary rank; and the anlbassadors of Vitiges 
had secretly traversed the e111pire to expose the instant, and 
ahnost inevitable, danger of the kingdom of Italy. Their 
representations were uniform, weighty, and effectual. " 'Ve 
stand before your throne, the advocates of your interest 
as well as of our own. l'he mnbitious and faithless Justinian 
aspires to be the sale 111aste1' of the world. Since the endless 
peace, which betrayed the common freedon1 of Inankind, that 
prince, your ally in words, your cnenlY in actions, has alike 
insulted his friends and foes, and has filled the earth with 
blood and confusion. lIas he not violated the privileges of 
Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and the wild liberty 
of the Tzanian mountains? lIas he not usurpeù, with equal 
avidity, the city of Bosphorus on the frozen IVIæotis, and the 
vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Red Sea? The 1\loo1's, 
the Vandals, the Goths, have been successively oppressed, anù 
each nation has calmly remained the spectator of their neigh- 
bor's ruin. Elnbrace, 0 king! the favorable n10ment; the 
East is left without defence, ,,,,hile the armies of Justinian and 
his renowneù general are detained in the distant regions of 
the \Vest. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his vic- 
torious troop
 will soon return from the Tyber to the Tigris, 
and Persia may enjoy the wretched consolation of being the 
last devoured." 61 By such arguIllents, Chosrocs ,vas easily 
persuaded to imitate the example which he condemned: but 
the Persian, an1bitious of military fanle, disdained the inactive 
warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguinary cormnands frOln 
the secure station of the Byzantine palace. 
'Vhatever Inight be the provocations of Chosrocs, he abused 
the confidence of treaties; and the just l'(;proaches of dissin1. 
ulation and falsehoorl could only be concealed by the lustre 
of his victories. 6 
 The' Per;-;ian army, which hart been assem. 


61 I have blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsa- 
ciùes of Armenia anù the Gothie ambassadors. rrocopius, in his 
public history, feels, and make.; us feel, th:tt J tlstinian was the true 
author of the ,var, (Pel":îic. 1. ii, c. 2, 3.) 
62 The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c., are related in n 
full and regular serie3 hy Procopius, (Persic. 1. ii. c. 5-14,) Small col- 
lateral aid ('an he drawn from the Oriental,; : 
n\t not they, 'put D'JIerl)e 
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bled 1n the plaIns of Babylon, prudently declined the strong 
cities of l\IesopotalTIia, and follo\ved the western bank of the 
Euphrates, till the small, though populous, town of Dura * 
presumed to anest the progress of the great king. The gates 
of Dura, by treachery and surprisf', were burst open; and M 
soon as Chosroes had stained his cilneter with the blood of the 
inhabitants, he disl11issed the ambassarlor of Justinian to infol'l11 
his master in what place he had left the enemy of the Ro- 
ll1ans. The conqueror still affected the praise of humanity 
and justice; and as he beheld a noble n1atron with her infant 
rudely dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, anrl 
implored the divine justice to punish the author of these 
calarnities. Yet the herd of twelve thousand captives was 
ranso111ed for two hundred pounds of gold; the neighboring 
bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the payn1ent: and 
in the subsequent year the unfeeling avarice of Chosroes 
exacted the penalty of an obligation which it was generous to 
contract and irnpossible to discharge. He advanced into the 
heart of Syria; but a feeble enemy, \vho vanished at his 
approach, disappointed hin1 of the honor of victory; and as 
he could not hope to establish his d0111inion, the Persian king 
display
d in this inroad the Incal1 and rapacious vices of a 
robber. Hierapolis, Berrhæa or Aleppo, Apan1ea and Chal- 
cis, l\-ere successively besieged: they redeemed their safety 
by a ransorn of gold or silver, proportioncd to their respective 
strength and opulence; and their new nlaster enforced, with- 
out observing, the terms of capitulation. Educated in the 
religion of the :i\Iagi, he exercised, without ren10rse, the 
lucrative trade of sacrilege; and, after stripping of its gold 
and gems a piece of the true cross, he generously restored 
the naked relic to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. 
No more than fourteen years had elapsed since .Antioch was 
ruined by an earthquake; t but the queen of the East, the 
new Theopolis, had been raised from the ground by the liber- 
ality of Justinian; and the increasing greatness of the build- 
ings and the people already erased the men10ry of this recent 


lot himself, (p. 680,) shouJcl blush when he blames them for making 
Justinian and N ushirran contemporaries. On the geography of the seat 
of Wal', D' Anville (l'Euphrate et Ie Tigre) is sufficient and satisfactory. 


. It is Sura in Procopius. Is it a misprint in Gibbon? -!\I. 
t. Joa
nes Lydus attributes the easy captu.rc of Antioch to the wa


 of 
fortIficatIons which hacl not heen restored smcc the earthquak.e,1. 111, 0- 
54, p. 246. - M. 
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disaster. On one side, the city was defended by the nloun. 
tain.
 on the other by the River Orontes; but the most 
accessible part was conunanded by a superior eminence: the 
pl'oper remedies were rejected, frOln the despicable fear Jf 
discovering its weakness to the enemy; and Gel'lTIanus, the 
. emperor's nephew, refused to trust his person and dignity 
within the walls of a. besieged city. The people of Antioch 
had inherited the vain and satirical genius of their ancestors: 
they were elated by a sudden reënforcement of six thousand 
soldiers; they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation; 
and their intemperate clarnors insulted frOlTI the ralnparts the 
n1ajesty of the great king. Under his eye the Persian myri- 
ads 1110unted with scaling-ladders to the assault; the Honlan 
Inercenaries fled through the opposite gate of Daphne; and 
the generous assistance of the youth of Antioch served only 
to -aggravate the n1iserie
 of their country. As Chosroes, 
-attended by the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending 
from the mountain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to de- 
plore the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy people; but the 
slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury; and the city, at 
the command of a Barbarian, was delivered to the flmnes. 
"fhe cathedral of Antioch was indeed preserved by the ava. 
rice, not the piety, of the conqueror: a more honorable 
exemption was granted to the church of St. Julian, and the 
quarter of the town where the ambassadors resided; some 
distant streets were saved by the shifting of the wind, and the 
walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, their new 
inhabitants. Fanaticis111 had defaced the ornaments of 
Daphne, but Chosroes breathed a purer air an1idst her groves 
and fountains; and some idolaters in his train might sacri- 
fice with impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the River 01'011tes falls into 
the Mediterranean. The haughty Persian visited the term of 
his conquests; and, after" bathing alone in the sea, he offeréd 
a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rathcr to the 
Creator of thc sun, who111 the l\lagi adored. If this act of 
superstition offended the prejudices of the Syrians, they were 
pleased by the courteous and evcn eagcr attention with which 
he asc;;isted at the games of the circus; and as Chosroes had 
heard that the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, his 
peremptory command sccured the victory of thc green chari- 
oteer. From the discipline of his camp the people deri,'cd 
more solid consolation; and they interceded in vain for the 
19* 
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life of a sol lieI' who had too faithfully copied the rapine of 
the just N ushirvan. At length, fhtigued, though unsatiated. 
with the spoil of Syria,* he slowly moved-to the Euphrates) 
fonned a ten1porary bridge in the neighborhood of Barbalis. 
sus, and defined the space of three days for the entire passage 
of his numerous host. After his return, he founded, at the 
distance of one day's journey fron} the palace of Ctesiphon, 
a new city, which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes 
and of Antioch. The Syrian captives recognized the forn1 
and situation of their native abodes: baths and a stately circus 
were constructed for their use; and a colony of In
lsicians 
and charioteers revived in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek 
capital. By the Inunificence of the royal founder, a liberal 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles; and 
they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing freedOll1 on 
the slaves wh01n they acknowledged as their kinsmen. Pal- 
estine, and the holy wealth of Jerusalem, 'were the next 
objects that attracted the all1bition, or rather the avarice, of 
Chosroes. Constantinople, and the palace of the Cæsars, no 
longer appeared in1pregnable or remote; and his aspiring 
fancy already covered Asia :t\Iinor with the troops, and the 
Black Sea with the navies, of Persia. 
These hopes D1ight have been realized, if the conqueror of 
Italy had not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the 
East.63 'Vhile Chosroes pursued his ambitious designs on the 
coast of the Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army with- 
out payor discipline, encarnped beyond the Euphrates, within 
six milcs of Nisibis. He 111editated, by a skilful operation, 
to draw the Persians fron1 their impregnable citadel, and in1- 
proving his advantage in the fieh.1, either to intercept their 
retreat, or perhaps to entcr the gates with the flying B.) f- 
barians. He advanced one day's journey on the territories 
of Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, to serve the 
emperor in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas and his 


63 In the public history of Procopius, (Persic.I. ii. c. 16, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28;) and, ,vith some slight exceptions, "we may 
reasonably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of the An- 
ecdotes, (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as usual, of Alcmannus.) 


. Lvdns a3serts that he carried away all the statues, pictures, and mar- 
DIe!>> ,,:hich adorned the ci t:r, 1. iii. c, 64, p. 246. - M. 
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Araòs, supported by twelve hundred Rornans, to pass the 
'rigris, and to ravage the harvp.sts of Assyria, a fruitful prov- 
ince, long exen1pt frOln the calamities of war. But the plans 
of llelisarius were disconcerted by the untractab]e spirit of 
Arethas, who neither returned to the camp, nor sent any in- 
telligence of his lllotions. The ROll1an general was fixed in 
anxious expectation to the same spot; the tinle of action 
elapsed, the ardent sun of l\fesopotamia inflamed with fevers 
the blood of his European soldiers; and the stationary troops 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their 
defenceless cities. l
et this di\Tersion had already succeeded 
in forcing Chosroes to return with less and precipitation; and 
if the skill of Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and 
valor, his success might have satisfied the sanguine wishes of 
the public, who required at his hands the conquest of Ctesi- 
phon, and the deliverance of the captives of Antioch. At the 
end of the campaign, he was recalled to Constantinople by 
an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the ensuing spring 
restored his confidence and command; and the hero, almost 
alone, was despatched, with the speed of post-horsoes, to repel, 
by his name and presence, the inva.'3ion of Syria. He found 
the I
oman generals, among whom was a nephew of Justinian, 
imprisoned by their fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. 
But instead of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius 
commanded them to follow hin1 to Europus, where he had 
resolved to collect his forces, and to execute whatever God 
should inspire him to achieve against the enen1Y. I-lis firm 
attitude on the banks of the Euphrates restrained Chosroes 
from advancing towards Palestine; and he recei\Ted with art 
and dignity the an1bassadors, or rather spies, of the Persian 
monarch. The plain bet\'Y'ecn Hierapolis and the river was 
covered with the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters, 
tall and robust, who pursued their game without the appre- 
hension of an enemy. On the opposite bank the ambassadors 
descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to guard 
the passage of the Euphrates. "fhe tent of Belisarius was of 
the coarsest linen, the simple equipage of a warrior who dis- 
dained the luxury of the East. Around his tent, the nations 
who marched under his standard were arranged with skilful 
confusion. The Thracians and llIyrians were posted in the 
front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre; the prospect was 
closed by the Moors and Vandals, and their loose array seemed 
to mu1tiply their numbcrs. Thcir dress was lIght and active; 
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one so '.dier carried a whip, another a sword, a third a bow, a 
fourth perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole picture exhibited 
the intrepidity of the troops and the vigilance of the general. 
Chosroes was deluded by the address, and awed by the genius, 
of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of the 111erit, and 
ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive 
battle in a distant country, frorn whence not a Persian might 
return to relate the melancholy tale. The great king has- 
tpned to repass the Euphrates; and llelisarius pressed his 
retreat, by affecting to oppose a 111eaSnre so salutary to the 
cmpire, and which could scarcely have been Pl'evented by an 
army of a hundred thousand Bleu. Envy l1light suggest to ig. 
llor
nce and pride, that tlle public enemy had been suffered to 
c
cape: but the African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious 
tl)311 this safe and bloodless victory, in which neither fortune, 
nor the valor of the soldiers, can subtract any part of the 
generG.l's renown. TIle second rernoval of Belisarius from 
the Persian to the Italian war revealed the extent of his per- 
sonal rnerit, which had corrected or supplied the want of dis- 
c
pline nnd courage. Fifteen generals, without concert Of 
Ekill,lcd through the 1110untains of Armenia an army of thirty 
tTlOus
nd ROlnans, inattentive to their signals, their ranks, and 
their cnsi
ns. Four thousand Persians
 intrenched in the 
C:_l1lp of Dubis, vanquished, almost without a combat, this 
disordcrTy n1u1titude; their useless arms were scattered along 
tIle road, and their horses sunk under the fatigue of their rapid 
night. But the Arabs of the Ronll.ln party prevailed over 
their Lrcthren; the Armenians returned to their alIcgiance; 
the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault anel a 
rcguîar siege, and the calamities of war were suspended by 
those of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement Letween the 
two soycrcigns pl'otected the tranquillity of the Eastern fron- 
tier anù the arrIlS of Chosroes were confined to the Colchian 
or Laz
c war, which has been too rninutely described by the 
tJistorians of the times. 54 
Thc extrclne length of the Euxine Sea 65 from Constanti. 


6.1 The Lazic war, the contest of Rome and Persia on the Phasis, is 
tediously spun through many a page of Procopius (Persi
. !:.ï i . c. 
5, 
17, 28, 29, 30. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 7-16) nnd Agathias, (1. ll. Ill. and IV. 
p. 5;)-132, l.n.) 
65 The Pe-riplus, or circumnavigation of the Euxine Sea, was ùe- 
Bcribetl in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian:.1. The. 
ormel' 
,.,"ork, 'Which no lon.er exists, has been l'estored by the 8mgllkwdili
enC4 
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nop..e to the mouth of the Pha'3is, may be computed as a 
voyage of nine days, and a Ineasure of seven hundred miles. 
Fronl the Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy moun- 
tains of Asia, that river descends with such oblique vehe- 
mence, that in a Bhort space it is traversed by one hundred 
and twenty bridges. Nor does the streanl becorne placid and 
navigable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five days' 
journey from the Cyrus, which flows frOll1 the same hills, but 
in a contrary direction to the Caspian Lake. The proxÏ1nity 
of these river3 has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India down the 
Oxus, over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current 
of the Phasis into the Euxine and I\Iediterranean Seas. As it 
successively collects the strean1S of the plain of Colchos, the 
Phasis rnoves with diminished speed, though accmllulated 
weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom deep, and half a 
league broad, but a smal] woody island is interposed in the 
lnidst of the channel; the water, so soon as it has deposited 
an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. In a course 
of one hundred miles, forty of which are navigable for large 
vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of Colchos,66 
or l\Iingrelia,67 which, 011 three sides, is fortified by the Iberian 


of :U. de ÐrOH:-ieS, first president of the parliament of Dij on, (lUst. de la 
République Romaine, tom. ii. 1. iii. p. 199-298,) who ventures to as- 
sume the character of the Roman historian, His description of the 
-Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of the original, 
and of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by 
whom he might be copied; and the merit of the execution atones for 
the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of Arrian is addressed to the 
emperor Hadrian, (ill Geograph. 
linor. IIud::;on, tom. i.,) and con- 
tains whatever the governor of Pontns had seen from Trebizoncl to 
Dioscurias; whatever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube; 
and whatever he knew ii'om the Danube to Trebizond. 
66 Beside., the many occasional hints from the poets, historians, 
&c., of antiquity. we may consult the geographical descriptions of 
Colchos, by Strabo (1. xi. p. 760-7Gt3) and Pliny, (lIist. Natur. vi. 
Ó, 19, &c.) 
67 I shall quote, and have used, three modern descriptions of 
Iin.. 
grelia and the adjacent countries. 1. Of the Père Archangeli Lam- 
berti, (Relations de Thevellot, part i. p. 31-52, with a map,) "ho has 
all the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardill, 
(Voyages en Ferse, tom. i. p. 5.1, 68-1 G8.) His observations are 
judicious; and his own adventures in the country are still more in- 
structive than his observation.,. 3. Of Peyssonel, (Observations sur 
lei Peupleil Darbares, p. 4.9, 60, 51, 58, 62, 6-1, Gc3, 71, &c., and a morE' 
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and A rmenian mountains, and whose maritin1e coast extends 
about two hundred miles from the neighborhood of Trebizond 
to Dioscurias and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil and 
climate are relaxed by excessive lTIoisture: twenty-eight 
rivers, besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey 
their waters to the sea; and the hollowness of the ground 
appears to indicate the subterraneous channels between the 
Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields where wheat or barley 
is sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action of the 
plough; but the gom, a small grain, not unlike the lTIillet or 
coriander seed, supplies the ordinary food of the people; and 
the use of bread is confined to the prince and his nobles. 
Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the harvest; and the bulk 
of the stems, as wen as the quality of the- wine, display the 
unassisted powers of nature. Thp, same powers continually 
tend to overshadow the face of thp country with thick forests; 
the tilnber of the hills, and the flnx of the plains, contribute to 
the abundance of naval stores; the wild and tan1e animals, 
the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably prolific, and the 
name of the pheasant is expressive of his native habitation 
on the banks of the Phasis. The gold mines to the south of 
Trebizond, which are still worked with sufficient profit, were 
a subject of national dispute between Justinian and Chosroes ; 
and it is not unreasonable to believe, that a vein of precious 
Inetal may be equally diffused through the circle of the hills, 
although these secret treasures are neglected by the laziness, 
or concealed by the pruùence, of the l\Iingrelians. The 
waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces; but this expedient, 
the ground work perhaps of a lTIarvellous fable, aflòrds' a 
faint irnage of the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by 
the power and industry of ancient kings. Their silver 
palaces and golden chambers surpass our belief; but the 
fame of their riches i
 said to 113Te excited the enterprising 
avarice of the Argonauts. 68 Tradition has affinned, with. 


recent treatise, Sur Ie Commerce de la :Mer Noire, tom. ii. p. 1-53.) 
lIe had long resided at Caffa, as consul of Fran
1!; and his erudition 
is less valuable than his experience. 
68 Pliny, IIist. X atur. 1. xxxiii. 15. The gold and silver mines of 
Colchos attracted the Argonauts, (Strab. 1. i. p. 77.) The sagacious 
Chardin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or elsewhere. Yet a 
:Mingrelian lost his hand and foot for showing 
omc specimens at 
Constantino}?le of nati vc 
old. 
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SQme color of reason, that Egypt planted on the Phasis a 
learned and polite colony,69 which manufactured linen, built 
navies, and invented geographical maps. The ingenuity of 
the moderns has peopled, with flourishing cities and nations, 
the isthlflus between the Euxine and the Caspian; 7( and a 
lively writer, observing the resemblance of climate, and, in 
his apprehension, of trade, has not hesitated to pronounce 
Colchos the Holland of antiquity.71 
But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness 
of conjecture or tradition; and its genuine history presents 
a unifoflll scene of rudeness and poverty. If one hundred 
and thirty languages were spoken in the market of Dios- 
curias,72 they were the imperfect idioms of so lllany savage 
tribes or families, sequestered from each other in the valleys 
of l\Iount Caucasus; and their separation, which diminished 
the importance, lllust have multiplied the number, of their 
l'ustic capitals. In the present state of l\1ingrelia, a village IS 
an assemblage of huts within a wooden fence; the fortresses 
are seated in the depths of forests; the princely town of 
Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and a stone 
edifice appertains only to the magnificence of kings. Twelve 
ships from Constantinople, and about sixty barks, laden with 
the fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the coast; and 
t11e list of Colchian exports is much increased, since the 
natives had only slaves and hides to ofter in exchange for the 
corn and salt which they purchased from the subjects of Jus- 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, the knowl
 
edge, or the navigation, of the ancient Colchians: few 
Greeks desired or dared to pursue the footsteps of the 
Argonauts; and even the marks of an Egyptian colony al'C 
lo:;t on a nearer approach. The right of circmncisiol1 is 


69 Herodot. 1. li. e. 104, 105, p. 150, 151. Diodor. Sicu1. 1. i. p. 33, 
edit. ''''" csseling. Dionys. Pcrieget. ß89, and Eustath. nd loco Scholi- 
ast. ad Apollonium Argonaut. l. iv. 282-291. 
70 1Iontesquieu, Esprit des I.Joix, I. xxi. e. 6. L'Isthme... cou- 
vert de villes ct nations qui ne Bont plus. 
71 Bou
ainville, :Mi'moires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxvi. p. 33, 011 the African voyage of Hanna and the commerce of 
antiquity. 
72 A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had affirmed, in enm cec. na- 
tiones diBsimilibus linguis deqcendere; and the modest Pliny is con- 
tent to ad(l, et postea a nostris cxxx. interpretibus negotia ibi gesta, 
(vi. 6.) But the words nunc dcscrta cover a multitude of pait fic- 
tions. 
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practiscù only b,. the Mahometans of the Euxine; and th'Ð' 
curled hair and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer dis 
figure the most perfect of the hmnan race. It is in the 
adjacent climates of Georgia, !\-lingrelia, and Circassia, that 
nature has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty 
in the shape of the linlbs, the color of the skin, the symmetry 
of the .features, and the expression of the countenance. ì3 
According to the destination of the two sexes, the men 
seemed formed for action, the women for love; and the per- 
petual supply of females from 1\lount Caucasus has purified 
the blood, and improved the breed, of the southern nations 
of Asia. The proper district of lVlingrelia, a portion only of 
the ancient Colchos, has long sustained an exportation of 
twelve thousand slaves. 'The number of prisoners or crin1i.. 
nala would be inadequate to the annual delnand; but the 
common people are in a state of servitude to their lords; 
the exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a lawless 
c0l11munity; and the rnarket is continually replenished by 
the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade,74 
which reduces the hmnan species to the level of cattle, may 
tend to encourage marriage and population, since the mul- 
titude"of children enriches their sordid and inhuman parent. 
But this source of ilnpure wealth must inevitably poison the 
national manners, obliterate the sense of honor and virtue, 
and almost extinguish the instincts of nature: the Christians 
of Georgia and l\1ingrelia are the most dissolute of 111ankind ; 
and their children, who, in a tender age, are sold into foreign 
s1avery, have already learned to imitate the rapine of the 
father and the prostitution of the lTIothcr. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, the untaught nativf's discover a singular 
dexterity both of nlind and hand; and although the want of 
union and discipline exposes theI11 to their f110re powerful 
neighbors, a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the Col- 
chians of every age. In the host of Xel'xes, they served on 


13 13uffon (IIist. N at. tom. iii. p. 433-437) collects the unanimous 
suffrage of naturalists and travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, 
they were in truth ,'LE).
rX[!ÛEç and Òt:Â.ÚTQ'XH:, (and he had observed 
them with care,) this Pl.ccious fact is an examlÜe of the influence ot 
climate on a foreign colony. 
14 The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two 
hundred persons; but he ate (sold) them day by day, till his retinuo 
'vas diminished to a secretary and two valets, (Tavernier, tom. i. p. 
365.) To purcha&e his mistress, a 
lillgreliall gentleman sold twelve 
priests and hi!) wife to the Turki, (Chardin
 tOlll. i. p. 66.) 
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foot; and their arms were a dagger or a javelin, a wooden 
casque, and a buckler of raw hides. But in their own 
country the use of cavalry has more generally prevailed: 
the ll1Canest of the peasants disdained to walk; the martial 
nobles are possessed, perhaps, of two hundred horses; and 
above five thousand are numbered in the train of the prince 
of l\1ingrelia. The Colchian government has been always a 
pure and hereditary kingdom; and the authority of the SOy- 
ereign is only restrained by the turbulence of his subjects. 
'Vhenever they were obedient, he could lead a numerous 
army into the field; but some faith is requisite to believe, 
that the single tribe of the Suanians was composed of two 
hundred thousand soldiers, or that the population of l\Iin- 
grclia now amounts to four millions of inhabitants. 75 
It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had 
checked the victories of Sesostris; and the defeat of the 
Egyptian is less incredible than his successful progress as 
far as the foot of 1\lount Caucasus. They sunk without any 
lTIernorable effort, under the arms of Cyrus; followed in dis- 
t
nt wars the standard of the great king, and presented 
him every fifth year with one hundred boys, and as many 
virgins, the fairest produce of the land. 76 Yet he accepted 
this gift like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense 
of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of Æthiopia: the 
Colchians were not subject to the dominion of a satrap, and 
they continued to enjoy the name as well as substance of 
national independence.';'7 After the fall of the Persian em- 
pire, l\lithridates, king of Pontus, added Colchos to the wide 
circle of his dominions on the Euxine; and when the natives 
presmned to request that his son might reign over them, he 
bound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, and delegated 


'7
 Strabo, 1. xi. p. 765. Lamberti, Relation de h 
lingrclie. Yet 
we must avoid the contrary extreme of Charùin, who allows no JP.ore 
than 20,000 inhabitants to supply an annual exportation of 12,000 
slaves; an absurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. 
76 IIerodot. 1. iii. c. 97. See, in 1. vii. c. 79, their arms and service 
ill the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. 
77 Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat, 
(Anabasis, 1. iv. p. 320, 34::3, 348, edit. Hutchinson; and Foster's Dis- 
sertation, p. liii.-lviii., in 8p('lman'8 ]
ng;lish yersion, vol. ii.,) styles 
them aVTÚJ'Û,U01. Before the conquest of l\Iithridates, they are named 
by Appian EðJloç a
ÉlllCtl'EÇ, (de Ed!. l\lithridaticn, c. 15, tom. i. p. 661, 
of the last nnd best edition, by John Schweighæuser, Ijpsi
{', 1785, 
3 voli. large octavo.) 
VOL. IV. 
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a servant in his place. In pursuit of 1\Iit11l'idates, the. Romans 
aùvanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their galleys as- 
cended the river till they reached the canlp of Pon1pey and 
his legions. 78 But the senate, and afterwards the eInperors, 
disdained to reduce that distant and useless conquest into the 
form of a province. The farnily of a Greek rhetorician W[lS 
permitted 
o l'eign in Colchos and the adjaceut kingdon1s 
fr01Tt the time of 1\Iark Antony to that of Nero; and after 
the race of Polemo ',9 was extinct, the eastern Pontus, which 
preserved his nan1e, extended no farther than the neighbor- 
hood of Trebizond. Beyond these limits the fortifications 
of I-Iyssus, of Apsarus, of the Phasis, of Dioscurias or Sebas- 
topolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by sufficient detach- 
ments of horse and foot; and six princes of Colchos received 
their diadems frOlTI the lieutenants of Cresar. One of these 
lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic An'ian, surveyed, 
and has described, the Euxine coast, under the reign of I-la- 
drian. The garrison which he reviewed at the mouth of the 
Phasis consisted of four hundred chosen legionaries; the brick 
walls and towers, the double ditch, and the military engines 
on the rampart, rendered this place inaccessible to the Bar- 
barians: but the new suburbs which had been built by the 
merchants and veterans, required, in the opinion of Arrian, 
S01ne external defence.8 O As the strength of the empire was 
gradually impaired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis were 
neither withdrawn nor expelJed; and the tribe of the Lazi
81 


78 The conquest of Calchos by :Mithridates and Pompey is marked 
by Appian (de liell. l\lithridat.) and Plutarch, (in Vito Pomp.) 
ïg \Ve may trace the rise and fall of the family of Polemo, in 
Sti"abo, (1. xi. p. 755, 1. xii. p. 867,) Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin, (p. 688, 
õ93, 601, 719, 7c34:, 915, 946, eùit. Reimar,) Suetonius, (in :Keron. C. 
18, in Vespasian. c. 8,) Eutropius, (vii. 14,) Josephus, (Antiq. Judaic. 
1. xx. c. 7, p. 970, edit. IIavercamp,) anù Eusebius, (Chron. with 
Scaliger
 Al1imadvers. p. 196.) 
80 In thc time of Procopius, there were 110 Roman forts on the Pha- 
Ris. Pityus and Sebastopolis were evacuated on the rumor of the 
Per
ians, (Goth. 1. iv. c. 4;) but the latter was afterwards restored by 
Just inian, (de Ec1if. 1. iy. C. 7.) 
81 In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lazi were a par- 
ticular tribe on the northern skirts of Colchos, (Cellarius, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. ii. I). 222.) In the age of Justinian, they spread, or at 
least reigned, over the whole country. At present, they have mi- 
grated along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a rude sea- 
faring people, with a peculiar language, (Chardin, p. 149. PCJ'seonel, 
p 6-1.) 
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whose posterity speak a foreign dialect, and inhabit the sea.. 
coast of Trebizond, imposed their name and dominion on the 
ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence was soon 
invaded by a formidable neighbor, who had åcquired, by arn1S 
and treaties, the sovereignty of Iberia. The dependent king 
of Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
Inonarch, and the successors of Constantine acquiesced in 
this injurious claim, which was proudly urged as a right of 
ilnmemorial prescription. In the beginning of the sixth cen- 
lury, their influence was restored by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, which the l\Iingrelians still profess with hecoming 
zeal, without understanding the doctrines, or ùbserving the 
precepts, of their religion. After the decease of his father, 
Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity by the favor of the 
great king; but the pious youth abhorred the ceren1Onies.of 
the 1\fagi, and sought, in the palace of Constantinople, an 
orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance Df the 
emperor Justin. The king of Lazica was solemnly invested 
with the diadem, and his cloak and tunic of white silk, with 
a gold border, displayed, in rich embroidery, the figure of 
his new patron; who soothed the jealousy of the Persian 
court, and excused the revolt of Colchos, by the venerable 
names of hospitality and religion. The common interest of 
both ernpires imposed on the Colchians the duty of guarding 
the passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is 
now defended by the lTlOnthly service of the musketeers of 
Mingre lia. 82 
But this honorable connection \vas soon corrupted by the 
avarice and ambition of the ROlnans. Degraded fronl the 
rank of allies, the Lazi were incessantly reminded, by words 
and actions, of their dependent state. At the distance of a 
day's journey beyond the Apsarus, they beheld the rising 
fortress of Petra,83 which commanded the maritime country 


i2 John l\Ialala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 134-137. Theophanes, p. 144. 
Rist. Misccll. 1. xv. p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the dat-e scems 
too recent. In speaking of their Persian alliance, the Lazi contempo- 
l'aries of Justinian employ the mORt obsolete words - EJI r!!à
(
w(11. 
IJ.JI;,
(E'a n!!òyoJ'Ot, &c. Could they belong to a connection which had 
not been di

olved above twenty years? 
83 The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the 'Writings of F rocopius 
and Agathias. 
Iost of the towns and castles of J...azif1a m1Y be 
found by comparing their names and position 'With the map of ):Iil1- 
greJia, i
 Lamberti. 
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to the south of the Phasis. Instead of being protected by th1.: 
valor, Colchos was insulted hy the licentiGu:;ness, of foreign 
111crcenaries; the benefits of COlnmerce v.rere converted into 
base and vexatious rnonopoly; and Gubazes, the native 
prince, was reduced to a pageant of -royalty, by the superior 
influence of the officers of Justinian. Disappointed in their 
expectations of Christian virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed 
some confidence in the justice of an unbeliever. After a 
private assurance that their ambassadors should not be de- 
livered to the Romans, they publicly so]icited the friendship 
and aid of Chosroes. The sagacious lllonarch instantly dis- 
cerned the use and importance of Colchos; and 111editated a 
plan of conquest, which was renewed at the end of a thou- 
sand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of 
his successors,84 His ambition was fired by the hope of 
launching a Persian navy frOln the Phasis, of commanding the 
trade and navigation of the Euxine Sea, of desolating the coast 
of Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, 
Constantinople, and of persuading the Barbarians of Europe 
to second his anns and counsels against the common enemy 
of nlankind. Under the pretence of a Scythian war, he 
silently led his troops to the frontiers of Iberia; the Colchian 
guides were prepared to conduct them through the woods and 
along the precipices of :l\Iount Caucasus; and a narrow path 
was laboriously forITled into a safe and spacious highway, for 
the march of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazcs laid 
his person and diadem at the fpet of the king of Persia; his 
Colchians ilnitated the submission of their prince; and after 
the walls of Petra had been shaken, the Roman garrison pre- 
vented, by a capitulation, the impending fury of the last 
assault. But the Lazi soon discovered, that their impatience 
had urged them to choose an evil more intoletable than the 
calamities which they strove to escape. The monopoly of 
sa] t and corn was efièctnally removed by the loss of those 
valuable commodities. 'The authority of a Roman legislator 
was succeeded by the pride of an Oriental despot, who beheld, 
with equnl disdain, the slaves whom he had exalted, and the 


84 See the amusing letters of Pietro deUa Valle, the Roman travel- 
ler, \ Viaggi, tom. ii. 207, 20D, 213, 215, 266, 286, 300, tom. iii. p. 54, 
127.j In the years 1618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with Shah 
Abhas, and strongly encouraged a design whieh mi
ht have united 

eriia and Europe against their common eTI(
my the Turk. 
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kinO's whon1 he had humbled before the footstool of his throne. 
o 
The adoration of fire was introduced into Colchos by the zeal 
of the lVlagi: their intolerant spirit provoked the fervor of a 
Christian people; and the prejudice of nature or education 
was wounded by the impious practice of exposing the dead 
bodies of their p:uents, on the sUlnmit of a lofty tower, to the 
crows and vultures of the air.8.3 Conscious of the increasing 
hatred, which retarded the execution of his great designs, the 
;ust N ushirvan had secretly given orders to assassinate the 
king of the Lazi, to transplant the people into some di
tant 
land, and to fix a faithfuì and warlike colony on the banks 
of the Phasis. The watchful jealousy of the Colchians fore- 
saw and averted the approaching ruin. Their repentance 
was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, rather than 
the clemency, of Justinian; and he commanded Dagistens, 
with seven thousand Romans, and one thousand of the Zani, * 
to expel the Persians from the coast of the Euxine. 
The siege of Petra, which the Ron1:tll general, with the aid 
of the Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the 1110st ren1ark- 
able actions of the age. The city was seated on a craggy 
rock, which hung over the sea, and communicated by a steep 
and narrow path with the land. Since the approach was dif- 
ficult, the attack 111ight be deelnecl impossible: the Persian 
conq ueror had strengthened the fortifications of J ustiniau ; 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by additional 
bulwarks. In this important fortress, the vigilance of Chos- 
roes had deposited a Inagazine of offensive and defensivG 
arms, sufficient for five times the number, not only of the 
garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flOUl" 
and salt provisions was adequate to the consun1ptiol1 of five 
years; the want of wine was supplied by vinegar, and of 
grain from whence a strong liquor was tx!rdcted; and a triple 
aqueduct eluded the diligence, and even the suspicions, of 


8S See Ilerodotus, (1. i. c. 140, p. GO,) who speaks with diffidencc, 
Larcher, (tom. i. p. 399-'101, Xotes sur Herodote,) Procopius, (Per- 
sic. 1. i. c. 11,) and Agathias, (1. ii. 11. 61,62.) This practice, agree- 
able to the Zendavesta, (Hyde, de Relig. Fer3. c. 34, p. 414-4
1,) 
demonstrates that the burial of the .Per:;ian kings, (Xenophon, Crro- 
pæd. 1. viii. p. 6.58,) Ti YÙf) TIH!rllv I/tly.ÚfJiWTEOii., Cuù T
 Y
 U/Xt1';.Úl, is 
a Greek fiction, and that" their to
bd c
uld be no In')rè thi.-\.ll cellO- 
ta phs. . 


These seem the same people called Suanians, p. 323. - :.\I. 
20.... 
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the enemy. But the firmest defence of Petra was placed in 
the valor of fifteen hundred Persians, who resisted the assaults 
of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of earth, a mine was 
secretly perforated. The wall, supported by slender and 
temporary props, hung tottering in the air; but Dagisteus 
delayed the attack till he had secured a specific recompense; 
and the town was relieved before the return of his 1TIeSSen- 
gel' frOln Constantinople. The Persian garrison ,vas reduced 
to four hundred men, of WhOlTI no 1110re than fifty were exempt 
from sickness or wounds; yet such had been their inflexible 
perseverance, that they concealed their losses from the ene.. 
my, by enduring, without a n1urmur, the sight and putrefy- 
ing stench of the deaò bodies of their eleven hundred com- 
panions. After their deliverance, the breaches were hastily 
stopped with sand-hags; the mine was replenished with earth; 
a new wall was erected on a frame of substantial timber; and 
a fresh garrison of three thousand n1en was stationed at Petra 
to sustain the labors of a second siege. The operations, both 
of the attack and defence, were conducted with skilful ob. 
stinacy ; and each party derived useful lessons fron1 the 
experience of their past faults. A battering-ram was invented, 
of light construction and powerful effect: it was transported 
and worked by the hands of forty soldiers; and as the stones 
were loosened by its repeated strokes, they were torn with 
long iron hooks from the wall. From those walls, a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of the assailants; 
but they were most dangerously annoyed by a fiery composi- 
tion of sulphur and bitulnen, which. in Colchos might with 
SOlTIe propriety be named the oil of l\ledea. Of six thousand 
R0111anS who mounted the scaling-ladders, their general Bessas 
was the first, a gallant veteran of seventy years of age: the cour- 
age of their leader, his fall, and extreme danger, animated the 
irresistible effort of his troops; and their prevailing numbers 
oppressed the strength, without subduing the spirit, of the 
Persian garrison. The fate of these valiant men deserves to 
be 1110re distinctly noticed. Seven hundred had perished in 
the siege, two thousand three hundred survived to defend the 
breach. One thousand and seventy were destroyed with fire 
and sword in the last assault; and if seven hundred and 
thirty were made prisoners, only eighteen among the1TI were 
found without the marks of honorable wounds. The rmnain.. 
ing five hundred escaped into the citadel, ,vhich they main.. 
tained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest tenDS 
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of capitulation and service, till they were lost in 
11e flames. 
'rhey died in obedience to the COlnmands of their prince; and 
such examples of loyalty and valor might excite their coun- 
trymen to deeds of equal despair and 1110re prosperous event. 
'1'he instant demolition of the works of Petra confessed the 
astonishment and apprehension of the conqueror. 
A Spartan would have praised and pitied the virtue of these 
heroic slaves; but the tediolls warfare and alternate Sllccess 
of the Roman and Persian anTIS cannot detain the attention of 
posterity at the foot of :l\1ount Caucasus. The advantages 
obtained by the troops of Justinian were more frequent and 
splendid; but the forces of the great king were continually 
supplied, till they arnounted to eight elephants and seventy 
thousand men, including twelve thousand Scythian allies, and 
above three thousand Dilemites, who descended by their free 
choice fron1 the hills of HyrcanÏa, and v
"ere equally forn1i- 
dable in close or in distant cOlnbat. The siege of Archæop- 
olis, a name irnposed or corrupted by the Greeks, was raised 
with some loss and precipitation; but the Persians occupied 
the passes of Iberia: Colchos was enslaved by their forts and 
garrisons; they devoured the scanty sustenance of the peo- 
pie; and the prince of the La7.Ï fled into the mountains. In 
the Roman camp, faith and discipline were unknown; and 
the independent leaders, who weTe invested with equal po\ver, 
disputed with each other the preërninence of vice and cor- 
ruption. The Persians follo\-ved, without a lTIUrmUr, the com- 
mands of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed the instruc- 
tions of their supreme lord. Their general was distinguished 
among the heroes of the East by his wisdom in council, and 
his valor in the field. The advanced age of 1\le1'1neroes, and 
the lallleneSS of both his feet, could not diminish the activity 
of his Inind, or even of his body; and, whilst he was carried 
in a litter in the front of battle, he inspired terror to the en- 
elllY, and a just confidence to the troops, who, under his ban.. 
ners, were always successful. After his death, the con1mand 
devolved to Nacoragan, a proud satrap, who, in a conference 
. with the Imperial chief.'3, had presumed to declare that he 
disposed of victory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and forerunner of a 
shameful defeat. The Romans had been gradually repulsed 
to the edge of the sea-shore; and their last camp, on the 
ruins of the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on aU 
sides by stron
 intrenchments, the river, tbe Euxine, and a 
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fleet of galleys. De5pair united their counsels and invig.. 
orated their arms: they withstood the assault of the Persians.; 
and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed the slaugh- 
ter of ten thousand of his bravest soldiers. He escaped from 
[he Rornans to fall into tne hands of an unforgiving master, 
who severely chastised the error of his own choice: the un- 
fortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, stuffed into 
the hurnan form, was exposed on a mountain; a dreadful 
warning to those who might hereafter be intrusted with the 
fame and fortune of Persia,86 Yet the prudence of Chosroes 
insensibly relinquished the prosecution of the Colchian war, 
in the just persuasion, that it is impossible to reduce, or, at 
least, to hold a distant country against the wishes and efforts 
of its inhabitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
lllost rigorous trials. He patiently endured the hardships of 
a savagë life, anù rejected, with disdain, the specious tempta- 
tions of the Persian court. it< The king of the Lazi had been 
educated in the Christian religion; his mother was the daugh- 
ter of a senator; during his youth, he had served ten years 
a silentiary of the Byzantine palace,87 and the arrears of an 
unpaid. salary were a motive of attachn1ent as well as of 
complaint. But the long continuance of his sufferings ex- 
torted fron1 hinl a naked representation of the truth; and 
truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Justin- 
ian, who, atnidst the delays of a ruinous war, had spared his 
enCln.ies and trampled on his allies. Their malicious infor- 
mation persuaded the emperor that his faithless vassal already 
meditated a second defection: an order was surprised to 
send him prisoner to Constantinople; a treacherous clause 
was inserted, that he might be lawfully killed in case of re- 
sistance; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, 


sa The punishment of flaying alive could not be introcluced into 
Persia by Sapor, (Brisson, de Regn. Pel's. 1. ii. p. 678,) nor could it be 
copied from the foolish tale of l\larsyas, the Ph1'ygian piper, most fool- 
ishly quoted as a precedent by Agathias, (1. iv. p. 132, 133.) 
87 In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silel1tiaÚes,. 
who were stylE'd ha')tati, ante fores cubiculi, T
Ç aiYl,ç iniaraTw. an 
honorable title which conferred the rank, without imposing the duties, 
of a senator, (Cod. Theodos. 1. vi. tit. 23. Gothofred. Comment. tom. 
ii. p. 129.) 


. Accordin
 to Agathias, the death of Gubazes preceded the defeat of 
Nacorazall. The trial took place after the battle.-:M 
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was stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. In the 
first moments of rage and despair, the Colchians would have 
sacrificed their country and religion to the gratification of 
revenge. But the authority and eloquence of the wiser few 
obtained a salutary pause: the victory of the Phasis restored 
the terror of the Roman arm:3, and the en1peror was solicitous 
to absolve his own nanle frOln the inlPutation of so foul a 
murder. A judge of senatorial rank was c0111missioned to 
inquire into the conduct and death of the king of the Lazi. 
He ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed by the ministers 
of justice and punislllnent: in the presence of both nations, 
this extraordinary cause ,vas pleaded, according to the forn1s 
of civil jurisprudence, and some satisfaction was granted to 
an injured people, by the sentence and execution of the 
rneaner criminals.
8 
In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pre- 
tences of a rupture: but no sooner had he taken up arnlS, 
than he expressed his desire of a safe and honorable treaty. 
During the fiercest hostilities, the two Inonarchs entertained a 
deceitful negotiation; and such was the superiority of Chos.. 
roes, that whilst he treated the Roman rninisters with inso- 
lence and contempt, he obtained the Blost unprecedented 
honors for his own ambassadors at the Imperial court. The 
successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the Eastern sun, 
and graciously permitted his younger brother Justinian to 
reign over the 'Vest, with the pale and reflected splendor of 
the moon. This gigantic style was supported by the pomp 
and eloqueqce of Isdigune, one of the royal chanlberlains. 
His wife and daughters, with a train of eunuchs and cmnels, 
. åttended the nlarch of the mnbassador: two satraps with 
golden diadems were nun1bered among his followers: he was 
guarded by five hundred horse, the most valiant of the Per- 
sians; and the ROlnan governor of Dara wisely refused to 
admit more than twenty of this martial and hostile caravan. 


P" On these judicial orations, Agathias (1. iii. p. 81-89, 1. iy. p. 108 
-119) lavi<;hes eighteen or twenty pages of false and florid rhetoric. 
IIis ignorance or carelessness overlooks the strOl1 lr est arrrument a.-rainst 
h k " f L . h ".!' 0 0 0 
t e pmg 0 flZlCa- IS J.ormer rcvolt.* 


· The Orations in the third book of Agathias arC' not judic
al, nor de- 
livered before the Roman tribunal: it is a deliberatiye debate among the 
('olchi.ans on the expediency of adhering to the !toman, or cl11bracin
 tho 
Per
iàn, alliance. -1\1. 
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,V hen Isdigune had saluted the emperor, and delivered his 
presents, he passed ten months at Constantinopl(
 without dis- 
cussing any serious affairs. Instèad of being confined to his 
palace, and receiving food and water from the hands of his 
keepcrs, the Persian ambassador, without spies or guards, was 
allowed to visit the capital; and the freedom of conversation 
and trade enjoyed by his domestics, offended the prejudices 
of an age which rigorously practised the law of nations, with.. 
out confidence or courtesy.89 By an unexampled indulgence, 
his interpreter, a servant below the notice of a Roman Inagis- 
trate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, by the side of his 
Inaster: and one thousand pounds of gold n1Ìght be assigned 
for the expense of his journey and entertainn1ent. Yet the 
repeated labors of Isdigune could procure only a partial and 
Ï1npel'fect truce, which was always purchased with the treas- 
ures, and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine court. 
I\lany years of fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian 
and Chosroes were compelled, by mutnallassitude, to consult 
the repose of their declining age. At a conference held on 
the frontier, each party, without expecting to gain credit, dis- 
phlyed the power, the justice, and the pacific intentions, of 
tlwil' respective sovereigns; but necessity and interest dictated 
the treaty of peace, which was 
oncluJed for a term of fifty 
yeal's, diligently composed in the Greek and Persian Ian. 
gu:._gcs, and attcsted by the seals of twelve interpreters. The 
iiLL'rty of commerce and religion was fixed and defined; the 
allies of the emperor and the great king were included in the 
same bcncfits and obligations; and the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions were provided to prevent or deterlnine the accidcntal 
disputes that 111 ight arise on the confines of two hostile nations.. 
After tW(jnty years of destructive though fceble war, the limits 
still remained without alteration; and Chosrocs was persuaded 
to renounce llis dangerou.;; claim to the possession or so,'er- 
eignty of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich in the 
accumulated treasurcs of the East, he extorted from the Ro- 
m:ll1S an annual payment of thirty tl10usand pieces of gold; 
and the f'mallncss of the sum rm"caled the disgracc of a 



9 Procoì)ius repre..;euts the pra!'tice of the Gothic court of Re
'enna, 
(Goth, 1. i. c. 7;) and foreign amhas::iadors have 
)een tr
ate

.wlth the 
same jealou'iY and rigor in Turkey, (Busb('(P-
lUS, e!.Hst. l
l. p. 149, 
24
, &c.,) Russia, (Voyage D'Olearius,) and China, lNarratlve of 
I. 
de La.nge, in Bell's Travels, yol. ii. p. 189-311.) 
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tribute in its naked defonnity. In a previous dcb3.tG, the 
chariot of Sesostris, and the wheel of fortune, were applied 
by one of the Ininisters of Justinian, who observed that the 
reduction of Antioch, and some Syrian cities, had elevated 
beyond measure the vain and ambitious spirit of the Barba- 
ri
n. " You are mistaken," replied the n10dest Persian: Co' the 
king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down with contempt 
on such petty acquisitions; and of the ten nations, vanquished 
hv his invincible arms, he esteen1S the Romans as the least 
fõrmidable." gO According to the Orientals, the empire of 
N ushirvan extended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to 
Y mnen or Arabia Fælix. He subdued the rebels of 1lyr- 
cania, reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the 
banks of the Inòus, broke the power of the Euthalites, termi- 
nated by an honorable treaty the Turkish war, and admitted 
the daughter of the great khan into the number of his lawful 
wives. Victorious and respected among the princes of Asia, 
he gave audience, in his palace of l\1adain, or Ctesiphon, to 
the ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or tributes, arms, 
rich gannents, gems, slaves or arOlnatics, were humbly pre- 
sented at the foot of his throne; and he condescended to 
accept fl'om the king of India ten quintals of the wood of 
aloes, a maid sev"en cubits in height, and a carpet softer than 
silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraordinary ser- 
pent. 91 
Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the 
..tEthiopians, as if he attempted to introduce a people of sav- 
age negroes into the system of civilized society. But the 
friends of the Roman empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, 
may be always distinguished from the original natives of 
Africa. 92 The hand of' nature has flattened the noses of the 
negroes, covered their heads with shaggy wool, and tinged 
their skin with inherent and indelible blackness. But the 
olive cOlnplexion of the Abyssinians, their hair, shupe, and 


90 The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and. Chosroes fire 
t'opiou:::-.ly explained by Procopius, (Persic. 1. ii. c. 10, 18, 26, 27, 28. 
Gothic. 1. ii. c. 11, 1,),) Agathias, (1. iv. p. 141, 142,) and 
lenandprt 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. la2-H:7.) Consult ]Jarbeyrac, JIist. des An- 
ciCllS Trait
f>, tom. ii. p. 154, 181-184, 193-200. 
91 D'Hcrbelot, 13ibliot. Oriont. p. G80, 681, 291, :W."). 
92 See Buffon, lIist. X aturelle, tom. iii. p. 449. This Arab ca
t of 
features and complexion, which has continued 3400 years (Ludplph. 
Hist. ct Comment. .fTIthiopic. 1. i. c. 4) in the colony of Abyssjt1ia, 
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features, distinctly mark then1 as a colony of Arabs; and 
this descent is confirnled by the resenlblance of language and 
nlanners, the report of an ancient f'ITligration, and the narrow 
interval between the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity 
had raised that nation above the level of African barbarism: a3 
their intercourse with Egypt, and the successors of Constan- 
tine,Ð4 had communicated the rudiments of the arts and 
sciences; their vessels traded to the Isle of Ceylon,95 and 
seven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme prince of 
Abyssinia. The independence of the Homerites,t who reigned 
in the rich and lmppy Arabia, was first violated by an Æthi- 
opian conqueror: he drew his hereditary clainl fronl the queen 
of Sheba,96 and his ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. 
The Jews, powerful and active in exile, had seduced the mind 
of Dunaan, prince of the I-IOlTlCrites. They urged him to 
retaliate the persecution inflicted by the Imperial laws on 


will justify the suspicion, that race, as well as climate, must have con- 
tributed to form the llcgroes of the adj acellt and similar regions.. 
93 The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarez, (Ramusio, tom. i. fo!' 204, 
l'ect. 274, VCl'S.) Bermudez, (Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. ii. 1. v. c. 7, p. 
1149-1188,) Lobo, (Relation, &c., par 1<.i, Ie Grand, with xv. Disser- 
tations, Paris, 1728,) and Tellez (Uelations de Thevenot, part iv.) 
could only relate of modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invented. 
The erudition of Ludolphus, (llist. Æthiopica, Francoflut. 1681. 
Commentarius, 1G91. Appendix, 1691,) in hYènty-five languages, 
could add little concerning its ancient history. Yet the fame of Caled, 
or Ellisthæus, the conqueror of Yemen, is celebrated in national songs 
and legends. 
94 The negotiations of Justinian with the Axumites, or ..tEthiopians, 
are recorded by Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 19, 20) and John 
lalala, 
(tom. ii. p. 163-165, 193-1
6.) The historian of Antioch quotes 
the original narrative of the ambassador N onnosus, of which Photius 
(Bibliot. Cod. iii.) has preseryed a curious extract. 
95 The trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Africa, and 
the Isle of Ceylon, is curiously represented by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
(Topograph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132, 138, 139, 140, 1. xi. p. 338, 339.) 
96 Ludolph. Rist. et Comment. Æthiop. 1. ii. c. 3. 


. 1\11'. Salt (Travels, vol. ii. p. 4,)8) considers t1u'm to be distinct from 
the Arabs -" in feature, color, habit, and manners." -::\1. 
t It appean_ by the important inscription discoven'd bv Mr. Salt at 
Axoum, and from a law of Constantins, U6th Jan. 3.56, inserted in the 
Thcodo.,ian Code, 1. 12, c. 12,) that in the middle of the fourth century of 
our era the princes of the A:x.umites joined to their titles that of king of tha 
Ilorneritcs. The conquests which they made over the Arabs in the sixth 

cntury were onìy a restoration of the ancient order of things. St. Mar- 
tm, yol. yiii. 'P. 4G. - ...\1. 
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their unfortunate brethren: SOIne Roman n1erchants were 
injuriously treated; and several Christians of Negra 97 were 
honored with the crown of martyrdom. 98 The churches of 
Arabia implored the protection of the Abyssinian monarch. 
The Negus passed the Red Sea with a fleet and army, 
deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdon1 and life, and 
extinguished a race of princes, who had ruled above two 
thousand years the sequestered region of myrrh and frankin- 
cense. The conqueror imrnediately announced the victory 
of the gospel, requested an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly 
professed his friendship to the Roman empire, that Justinian 
was flattered by the hope of diverting the silk trade through 
the channel of Abyssinia, and of exciting the forces of Arabia 
agaìnst the Persian k.ing. N onnosus, descended from a family 
of ambassadors, was named by the emperor to execute this 
important comrnission. He wisely declined the shorter, but 
more dangerous, road, through the sandy deserts of Nubia; 
ascended the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 
landed at the African port of Adulis. FrOlll Adulis to the 
royal city ofAxume is no more than fifty leagues, in a direct 
line; but the winding passes of the mountains detained the 
ambassador fifteen days; and as he traversed the forests, he 
saw, and vaguely computed, about five thousand wild ele- 
phants. The capital, according to his report, was large and 
populous; and the 'ldllage ofAxun1e is still conspicuous by 
the regal coronations, by the ruins of a Christian temple, and 
by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian char- 


97 The city of K egra, or 
 ag'ran, ill Yamen, is surrounded with 
palm-trees, and stands in the high road between Saana, the capital, 
and }Iecca; from the former ten, from the latter twenty days' journey 
of a caravan of camels, (Abulfeda, Descript. Arabiæ, p. 62.) 
98 The martyrdom of St. Arethas, prince of Negra, and his three 
hundred and forty companions, - is embellished in the legends of 
:Mctaphrastes and Nicephorus CO-llistus, copied by Baronius f (A. D. 
622, No. 22-66, A. D. 623, No. 16-29,) and refuted with obscure 
dHigence, by Basnage, (Rist. des Juifs, tom. viii. 1. xü. c. ii. p. 333- 
348,) who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia and Æthiopia. 


· Accorditf'g to Johannsen, (Rist. Yemanæ, Præf, p. 89,) Dunaan (Dsu 
Nowas) massacred 20,090 Chri
tians, and threw them into a pit, where 
they were burned. They are called in the Koran the companions of the 
pit (socii foveæ.) -1\I. 
VOL. IV. 21 
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acters. 99 But the Negus t gave a.udience in the open field, 
seated on a lofty chariot, which was drawn hy four elephants, 
superbly caparisoned, and sin-rounded by his nobles and l11usi- 
cians. lIe was clad in a linen gannent and cap, }lolding in 
his hand 1\\-0 javelins and a light 
hield; and, although his 
nakedness was irnperfectly covered, he displayed the Bçtrbaric 
pomp of gold chains, coBal's, and bracelets, richly adorned 
with pearls and preciolls stones. The mnbassador of Justin- 
ian knelt; the Negus raised him from the ground, en1braced 
Nonnosus, kissed the 'seal, pel'used the lettm', accepted the 
Roman alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, denounced 
implacable war against the worshippers of fire. But the 
propo'Sal of the silk trade was eluded; and notwithstanding 
the assurances, and perhaps the 'wishes, of the Abyssinians, 
these hostile 111enaces evaporated without effect. The 110- 
merites were unwilling to abandon their aromatic groves, to 
explore a sandy desert, and to encounter, aftèr all their 
fatigues, a fornlidable nation frOlll whom they had never 
received any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his con- 
quests, the king of .iEthiopia was incapable of defending his 
possessions. Abrahah,t the s.lave of a Roman merchant of 
Adulis, assulned the sceptre of the Homerites; the troops of 
Africa were seduced by the luxury of the climate; and Jus- 
tinian solicited the friendship of the usurper, who honored 
with a slight tribute the suprmnacy of his prince. After a 


9
 Alvarez (in Rarnusio, tom. i. fol. 219, VeTs.. 221, vers.) saw the flol.lr- 
iBhing state ofAxume in the year 1520 -luogomolto buono e grandee 
It was ruined in the same century by the Turkish invasion. No more 
than 100 houses remain; but the memory of its past greatness is pre- 
served by the regal corona.tion, (Ludolph. Rist. et Comment. L ii. 
c. 11.) · 


. Lord Valentia's and :Mr. Salt's Tra,.cls giye a high notion of the 
ruins ofAxum. -1\1. 
t The Negus is differently called Elesbaan, Elesboas, Elisthæus, prob- 
ably thè same name, or rather appellation. See St. ::Martin, vol. viii. 
p. 49. -1\1- 
í According to the Araòian authorities, (Johannsen, Hist. Yemanæ, 
p. fH, Bonn, 1828,) Abraha.h was an Abyssinian, the rival of Ariathus, the 
brother of the Abyssinian king: he surprised and slew Ariathus, and by 
his craft appeased the resentment of Nadjash, the Abyssinian king. Ab- 
rahah was a Christian; he built a magnificent church at 
ana, and dis- 
suaded his subjects from their accustomed pilgrimages to Mecca. The 
church was dcfiled, it was supposed, by the Koreishites, and Abrahah took 
up arms to revenge himself on the temple at Mecca. He was repelled by 
miracle: his elephant would not advance, but knelt down before the sacred 
place i Abrahah ficd, discomfited 1.nd mortally wounded, to Sana. -)f. 
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long series of prospE:rity, the power of ....t\..òrahah was over- 
thrown before the gates of l\lecca; his children were de- 
spoiled by the Persian conqueror; and the Æthiopians were 
finally expelled from the continent of Asia. This narrative 
of obscure and remote events is not foreign to the decline and 
fall of the ROll1an empire. If a Cln'istian power had been 
maintained in Arabia, l\Iahomet must have been crushed ir... 
his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolt'!- 
tion which has changed the civil and religious state of the 
world. loo * 
-!.. 


lUO The revolutions of Yeman in the sh.th century must be col- 
lected from Procopiu:-:, (Persic. 1. i. c. 19, 20,) Theophanes Byzant., 
(apud Photo cod.lxiii. p. 80,) St. Theophanes, (in Chronograph. p. 144, 
li5, 188, 189, 206,207, who is full of strange blunders,) Pocock, (Spe- 
cimen lEst. Arab. p. 62, 6J.) D'I-Ierbelot, (nibliot. Orientale, p. 12, 
477,) and Sale's Preliminary Discourse and Koran, (c. 105.) The 
rcyolt of Abl.ahah is mentioned by Procopius; anrl his fall, though 
cloudcd with miraclc!ì, is an. historical fact. t 


· A perioJ of sixty-sen'n years is assigned b)" mo'!:t of the J..rabian au- 
thorities to the Abyssinian kingdom in Homeritis. - 
I. 
t To the authors who have illustrated the ob
cure history of the Jewish 
and Abyssinian kingdoms in Homeritis may be added Schultens, Rist. 
Joctanidarum; "\Valch, Historia rerum in Homerite gestarum, ill the 4th 
vol. of the Göttingen Transactions; Salt's Travels, yol. ii. p. 446, &c. j 
SJ'lvestre de Sacy, vol. i. Acad. des Inscrip.; J ost, Geschichte der Israel- 
iter; Johannsen, His ":. Yemanæ; St. Martin's notes to Le Bea.u, t. vii. 
" 42. - )1. 
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ülIAPTER XLIII. 


REBELLIONS OF AFRICA. - RESTORATION OF THE GOTHIC KIN(;4 
DOl\I BY TOTILA. - LOSS AND RECOVERY OF ROME. - FINAL 
CONQUEST OF ITALY BY NARSES. - EXTINCTION OF THE 
OSTROGOTHS. - DEFEAT OF THE FRANKS AND ALEl\IANNI.- 
LAST VICTORY, DISGRACE, AND DEATH OF BELISARIUS.- 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF JUSTINIAN. - C01\1ET, EARTH- 
Q.UAKES, AND PLAGUE. 


THE review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has 
exposed, on every side, the weakness of the Romans; and 
our wonder is reasonably excited that they should presume to 
enlarge an empire whose ancient limits they were incapable 
of defending. But the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs 
of Justinian, are the feeble and pernicious efforts of old age, 
which exhaust the remains of strength, and accelerate the de.. 
cay of the powers of life. He exulted in the glorious act of 
restoring Africa and Italy to the republic; but the calamitieg 
which followed the departure of Belisarius betrayed the im- 
potence of the conqueror, and accomplished the ruin or those 
unfortunate countries. 
Fron1 his new acquisitions, J usti.nian expected that his 
avarice, as weIl as pride, should be richly gratified. A rapa- 
cious n1inister of the finances closely pursued the footsteps of 
Belisarius; and as the old registers of tribute had been burnt 
by the Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal calculation 
and arbitrary assessment of the wf'aIth of Africa) The in- 
crease of taxes, which were drawn away by a distant sov- 
ereign, and a general resumption of the patrimony or crown 


1 For the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor desire another gui 
than Procopius, who
e eye contemplated the image, and whose 
collected the reports, of the memorable events of his own times. In 
the second book of the Vanda1ic war he relates the revolt of Stoza, 
(c. 14-24,) the return of Belisarius, (c. 15,) the victory of Germanus, 
(c. 16, 17, 18,) the second administration of Solomon, (c.1D, 20, 21,) 
thegovernmeritofSergius, (c. 22, 23,) of Areobindus, (c. 24,) the tyr- 
anny and death of Gontharis, (c. 25, 26, 27, 28 ;) nor can I discern anY 

ymptOroR of flattery 01' malevolence in hi') various portraitc;. 
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lands, !;oon dispelled the intoxication of. the public joy: but 
the emperor was insensible to the modest complaints of the 
people, tiU he was a wakened and alarnled by the clamors of 
military discontent. l\Iany of the Roman soldiers had mar- 
ried the widows and daughters of the Vandals. 1\.s their own, 
by the double right of conquest and inheritance, they claimed 
the estates which Genseric had assigned to his victorious 
troops. They heard with disdain the cold and selfish repre- 
sentations of their officers, that the liberality of Justinian had 
raised thelli from a savage or servile condition; that they 
were already enriched by the spoils of Africa, the treasure, 
the slaves, and the movables of the vanquished Barbarians; 
and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of the emperors 
would be applied only to the support of that government on 
which their own safety and reward l11Ust ultimately depend. 
The lliutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for 
the most part Heruli, who had imbibed the doctrines, ft'nd were 
instigated by the clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of 
peljury and rc bellion was sanctified by the dispensing powers 
of fanaticislll. The .A.rians deplored the ruin of their church, 
triumphant above a century in Africa; and they were justly 
provoked by the laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the 
baptism of their children, and the exercise of all religious wor.. 
ship. Of the Vandals chosen by Belisarius, the far greater 
part, in the honors of the Eastern service, forgot their country 
and religion. But a generous band of four hundred obliged 
the mariners, when they were in sight of the Isle of Lesbos, to 
alter their course: they touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashol'e 
on a desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on l\Iount Au- 
rasius, the standard of independence and revolt. \Vhile the 
troops of the province disclaimed the commands of their su- 
periors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the life 
of Solomon, who filled witli honor the place of Belisarius; and 
the Arians had piously resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the 
foot of the altar, during the awfullnysteries of the festival of 
Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the daO'gers of the assas- 
sins, but the patience of Solomon emboldened their discontent; 
and, at the end of ten days, a furious sedition was kindlcd in 
the Circus, which desolated Africa above tcn years. The pil- 
lage of the city, and the indiscriminate slaughter of its inhab- 
itants, were suspended only by darkness, sleep, anù intoxica- 
tion: the governor, with seven companions, among whom was 
the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily: two third
 of the 
21" 
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army were involved in the guilt of treason; and eight thou- 
sand insurgents, assembling in tl1f' field of Bulla, elected Stoza 
for their chief, a private soldier, who possessed in a superior 
degree the virtues of a rebel. Under the nlask of freedom, 
his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the passions of his 
equals. He raised himself to a level with Belisarius, and the 
nephew of the emperor, by daring to encounter them in the 
field; and the victorious generals were con1pelled to acknowl- 
edge that Stoza deserved a purer cause, and a more legitimate 
cornmand. \Tanquished in battle, he dexterously enlployed 
the arts of negotiation; a Ronlan arnlY was seduced fronl their 
allegiance, and the chiefs who had trusted to his faithless 
promise were murdered by his order in a church of Numidia. 
'\Then every resource, either of force or perfidy, was ex- 
hausted, Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired to the 
wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a Barbarian 
}11'ince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the report of 
his death. The personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the 
spirit, and the temper, of Germanns, the emperor's nephew, 
and the vigor and success of the second administration of the 
eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of the camp, and 
rnaintained for a while the tranquillity of Africa. But the vices 
of the Byzantine court were felt in that distant province; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid nor relieved, 
and as soon as the public disorders were sufficiently mature, 
Stoza was again alive, in 'arms, and at the gates of Carthage. 
He fell in a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of 
death, when he was infornled that his o,,,,n javelin had reached 
the heart of his antagonist.* The example of Stoza, and the 
assurance that a fortunate soldier had been the first king, en- 
couraged the alnbition of Contharis, and he promised, by a 
private treaty, to divide Africa with the 1\foors, if, with their 


· Corippus gives a different account of the death of Stoza; he was trans- 
fixed by an arrow from the hand of John, (not the hero of his poem,) who 
broke desperately through the victorious troops of the enemy. Stoza 
repenterl, says the poet, of his treasonous rebellion, and anticipated- 
another Cataline -eterna.l torments as his punishment. 
Rellilam, improha, pænas 
Qua
 mf'rui. Furii.. .;ocius Catilina crnenti
 
};xagitatus nrlest.. · Vidpo jnm Tartara, rundo 
Flalllmarumque gIoboB, ct clara illccndia volvi. 
Johannidos, book iv. line 211. 
All the other authorities confirm Gibbon's account of the death of John 
by the hand of Stoza. This poem of Corippus, unknown to Gibbon! was 
first published by Mazzuchelli during the present century, and is reprmted 
in the new edition of the Byzantine writers. -1\1. 
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dangerous aid, he should ascend the throne of Carthage. The 
feeble Areobindus, unskilled in the affairs of peace and war, 
was raised, by his lTIarriage with the niece of Justinian, 10 the 
office of exarch. lIe was suddenly oppressed by a sedition 
of the guards, and his abject supplications, which provoked 
the contempt, could not nlove the pity, of the inexorable 
tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself was 
stabbed at a banquet by the hånd of Artaban; * and it is sin- 
gular enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal falnily 
of Arsaces, should reëstablish at Carthage the authority of the 
Roman e111pirc. In the conspiracy which unsheathed the 
dagger of Brutus against the life of Cæsar, every circumstance 
is curious and important to the eyes of poster.i.ty; çut the 
guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins could in- 
terest only the contemporaries of Procopius, who, by their 
hopes and fears, their friendship or resentment, were person- 
ally engaged in the revolutions of Africa. 2 
That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarisrn 
f)'om whence it had been raised by the Phæni.cian colonies and 
Roman laws; and every step of intestine discord was marked 
by some deplorable vi.ctory of savage 111an over civilized so- 
ciety. The 1\100rs,3 though ignorant of justice, were inlpatient 
of oppression: their vagrant life and boundless wilderness 
disappointed the arms, and eluded the chains, of a conqueror; 
und experience had shown, that neither oaths nor obligations 
could secure the fidelity of their attachment. The victory of 
lVIount Auras had awc(l them into momentary submission; 
but if they respected the character of Solomon, they hated 
and despised the pride and luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus 
and Sergius, on WhOlTI their uncle had imprudently bestowed 


2 Yet I must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively colors, 
the murùer of Gontharis. One of the assassins uttered a sentiment 
not unworthy of a Roman patriot: "If I fail," said Artasires, u in the 
first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack should extort a discovery 
of my accomplices." 
3 The !t-loorish wars are occasionally introduced into the narrative 
of Procopius, (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 19-23, 25, 27, 28. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 
17 ;) amI Theophanes aclds some prosperous and adverse cvents in 
the last rears of Justinian. 


· This murder was prompted to the Armenian (according to Coripp1.1s) 
by the good Athanasius, (then præfect of Africa.) 
lIunc piaciduil cana. gravitate coogit 
Immi
m ma.ctare virum. - (;orip!)u.. vol. iv p. 237. _ K 
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the provincial governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A 
1tfoorish tribe encan1ped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 
their alliance, and receive from the governor the customary 
gifts. Fourscore of their deputies were introduced as friends 
into the city; but on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they 
were massacred at the table of Se}'gius, and the clamor of 
arms and revenge was reëchoed through the valleys of lVlount 
Atlas from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal 
injury, the unjust execution or murder of his brother, rendered 
j\ntalas the enemy of the Romans. The defeat of the Van- 
dals had formerly signalized his valor; the rudiments of jus- 
tice and prudence were still more conspicuous in a 1\1001'; and 
wlÚle he laid Adrumeturn in ashes, he calmly admonished the 
emperor that the peace of Africa might be secured by the re- 
call of Solomon and his unworthy nephews. The exarch led 
forth his troops from Carthage: but, at the distance of six 
flays' journey, in the neighborhood of Tebestc,4 he ,vas aston- 
ished by the superior numbers and fierce a::;pect of the Bar- 
b3.rians. He proposed a treaty; solicited a reconciliation; 
itnd offered to bind himself by the 1110st solemn oaths. " By 
w1,at oathSJ can he bind himself?" interrupted the indignant 
Moors. " Will he swear by the Gospels, the divine books of 
the Christians? It was on those books that the faith of his 
1.ephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of our innocent and 
unfortunate brethren. Before we trust them a second time, 
let us try their efficacy in the chastiselüent of perjury and the 
vindication of their own honor." Their honor was vindicated 
ìn the field of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, and the total 
loss of his anny.
 The arrival of fresh troops and more skil- 
ful cornnm,nders soon checked the insolence oi the Moors: 
seventeen of their princes were slain in the same battle; and 
the doubtful and transient submission of their tribes was cele- 


" :x o\v Tibcsh, in th
 kingdom of Algiers. It is watered by a dyer, 
the Sujera
s, which falls into the }Vlejerda, (Ba.qradas.) Tibesh is still 
remarkable for its walls of large stones, (like the Coli'5eum of Rome,) 
a fountain, anel a grove of walnut-trees: the country is fruitful, and 
the neighboring Bereberes are warlike. It appears ii'om an inscrip- 
tion, that, under the reign of Adrian, the road from Carthage to Te- 
bestc was conqtructed by the third legion, (Marmol, Deseription de 
l' Afrique, tom. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw's Travels, p. 64, 65, fi6.) 


. Corippus (Jol.annidos, lib. iii. 417-441) describes the def
a.t a.nd 
dea.th of Solomon. - M. 
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brated with lavish applause by the people of Constantinople. 
Successive inroads had reduced the province of Africa to one 
third of the measure of Italy; yet the Roman emperors con- 
tinued to reign above a century over Cal:thage and the fruitful 
coast of the l\Iediterranean. But the victories and the losses 
of Justinian were alike pernicious to lnankind; and such was 
the desolation of Africa, that in lnnny parts a stranger might 
wander whole days without Ineeting the face either of a friend 
or an enelny. The nation of the Vandals had disappeared: 
they once [Unounted to a hundred and sixty thousand warriors, 
without including the children, the won1en, or the slaves. 
Theil' numbers were infinitely surpassed by the nUlnber of the 
1\loorish families extirpated in a re lent less war; and the same 
destruction was retaliated on the ROlnans and their allies, who 
perished by the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage 
of the Barbarians. 'Vhen Procopius first landed, he admired 
the populousness of the cities and country, strenuously p-xer- 
cised in the labors of commerce and agriculture. In less than 
twenty years, that busy scene was converted into a silent sol. 
itude; the wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and Const:luti- 
nople; and the secret historian has confidently affirmed, that 
five Inillions of Africans were consmned by the wars and gOY.. 
crnment of the emperor J l1stinian. 5 
The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not permitted 
Belisal'ius to achieve the conquest of ItaJy; and his abrupt 
departure revived the courage of the Goths,6 who respected 
his genius, his virtue, and even the laudable motive which 
had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive and reject theIn. 
They had lost theÏr king, (an inconsiderable loss,) their capi.. 
tal, their treasures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and 
the Inilitary force of two hundred thousand BarLarians, m9-g. 
nificently equipped with horses and arms. Yet all was not 
lost, as long as Pavia was defended by one thousand Goths, 
inspired by a sense of honor, the love of freedOln, and the 
memory of their past greatness. The supreme command 


f I)rocopius, Anecdot. c. 18. The series of the African hic;tory at- 
tests this melancholy truth. 
6 In the 
econd 
c, 30) and third books, (c. 1-40,) Procopius con- 
tmues the hiç;torv of the Gothic war from the fifth to the fifteenth 
year of J ustiniaI
. A8 the events are h'sg Ülteresting than in the 
former 
eriQ(l, he allots only half the 
pace to double the time. Jor. 
nandes, and the Chronicle of ,Marcellinus, afford some collateral hints. 
Slgonius, I)a.;i, Muratori, 
la:scQu, and De nuat, arc u-;eÍlù, and have 
been used. 
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was unanimously offered to the brave Uraias; and it was in 
his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges could 
appear as a reason of exclusion. His voice inclined the ebc- 
tion in favor of Hildibald, whose personal merit was reccm- 
ll1cnded by the vain hope that his kinslTIan Theudes, the 
Spanish lTIonarch, would snpport the common interest of the 
Gothic nation. The success of his arms in Liguria and 
Venetia seemed to justify their choice; but he soon declared 
to the world that he was incapable of forgiving or command. 
ing his benefactor. The consort of l-Iildibald was deeply 
wounded by the beauty, the riches, and the pride, of the wife 
of U raias; and the death of that virtuous patriot excited the 
indignation of a free people. A bold assassin executed their 
sentence by striking off the head of Hildibald in the nlidst of 
a banquet; the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed the privi- 
lege of election; and Totila,* the nephew of the late king, 
was ten1pted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the garrison 
of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But the gallant 
and accomplished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the 
Gothic throne before the service of Justinian; and as soon 
as the palace of Pavia had been purified from the Rugian 
usurper, he reviewed the national force of five thousand sol- 
diers, and generously undertook the restoration of the king- 
dorn of Italy. 
The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal 
rank, neglected to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, tiil 
they were roused to action by the progress of Totila and the 
reproaches of Justinian. The gates of Verona were secretly 
opened to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians in 
the service of the empire. The Goths fled from the city. At 
the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman generals halted to 
regulate the division of the spoil. 'Vhile they disputed, the 
enemy discovered the real number of the victors: the Per- 
sians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leaping from 
the wall that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in a 
few days by the lance of a Barbarian, who had defied him to 
single cOlTIbat. Twenty thousand Romans encountered the 
forces of Totile, near Faenza, and on the hills of l\lugello, of 
the Florentine territory. The arJor of freedmen, who fought 


· His real name, as appears by medals, was :Badui1la or :Badiula. Totila 
signifies immortal: tod (in German) is death. Todilas, deathless. wm' 
pare St. Martin, vol. ix. 1" 37. - M. 
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to regain their country, was opposed to the languid ten1per or 
111nrcenary troops, who were even destitute of the merits of 
strong and "v-ell-disciplined servitude. On thB first attack, 
they abandoned thp.ir ensigns, threw down their an11S, and 
dispersed on all sides with an active speed, which abated the 
loss, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defeat. The 
kihg of the Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his ene- 
lTIies, pursued with rapid steps the path of honor and victory. 
Totila passed the Po,:II: traverseà the Apenninc, suspended 
the important conquest of Ravenna, }.
orence, and Rome, and 
marched through the heart of Italy, to form the siege, or 
rather the blockade, of Naples. .the Roman chiefs, impris- 
oned in their respective cities, and accusing each other of the 
common disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enterprise. 
But the emperor, alarn1ed by the distress and danger of his 
Italian conquests, dc:--patched to "[he relief of Naples a fleet 
of galleys and a body of Thr<:lcian and Arlllenian soldiers. 
They landed in Sicily, which yielded its copious stores of 
provisions; but the delays of the new cOlnmander, an unwar- 
like magistrate, protracted the sufferings of the besieged; and 
the succors, which he dropped with a timid and tardy hand, 
were successively intercepted by the armed vessels stationed 
by Totila in the Bay of Naples. The principal officer of the 
Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot 
of the wan, from whence, with. a trClTIf)1mg voice, he exhorted 
the citizens to implore, like himselr, tne mercy of the con- 
queror. They requested a truce, \vith a prnmise of surren- 
dering the city, if no effectual relief should appear at the end 
of thirty days. Instead of one month, the audacious Barba- 
rian granted them three, in the just confidence that famine 
would anticipate the term of their capitulation. A.fter the 
reduction of Naples and Cumæ, the provinces of Lucania, 
Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to the king of the Goths. 
Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitchp.d his calllp 
at Tihur, or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and 
calmly exhorted the senate and people to compare the tyran- 
ny of the Greeks with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 
The rapid success of Totila 111ay be partly ascribed to the 
revolution which three years' experience had produced in the 
sentin1cnts of the Italians. At the command, or at least in 


· This is not quite correct: he had cr j6sed the Po before the battle of 
} 4cnza. - M. . 
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t.he name, of a Catholic emperor, the pope,7 their spiritual 
father, had been torn frorn the Roman church, and either 
starved or 111urdered on a desolate ,island.8 The virtues of 
neli
arlLI:5 were replaced by the various or uniform vices of 
eleycn c11iefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, 
&c., who abused their authority for the indulgence of lust or 
avarice. The improvement of the revenue was cOlTIlTIitted to 
Alexander, a subtle scribe, long practised in the fraud and 
oppression of the Byzantine schools, and w}lOse nalTIe of 
Psalliclion, the scissors,9 was drawn from the dexterous arti- 
fice with which he reduced the size, without defacing the 
figure, of the gold coin. Instead of expecting the restoration 
of peace and industry, he imposed a heavy asseSSlllent on 
the fortunes of the Italians. Yet his present or future demands 
were less odious than a prosecution of arbitrary rigor against 
the. persons and property of all those who, under the Gothic 
kings, had been concerned in the receipt and expenditure of 
the public money. The subjects of Justinian, who escaped 
these partial vexations, were oppressed by the irregular main- 
tenance of the soldiers, whonl .l\.lexnnder defrauded and 
despised; and their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, or sub- 
sistence, provoked the inhabitants of the country to await or 
inlplore their deliverance fr0111 the virtues. of a Barbarian. 
Totila 10 was chaste and tel11perate; and none were deceived, 
either frienàs or enelnies, who depended on his faith or his 
clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the Gothic king 
Issued a WelCOlTIe procIalllation, enjoining them to pursue 
their important labors, and to rest assured, that, on the pay- 
lTIent of the ordinary taxes, they shoulù be defended by his 
. valor and discipline froB1 the injuries of war. The strong 


1 Sylverius, bishop of Rome, was first transported to Patara, in Ly- 
cia, and at length starved (sub corum custodià illedia confectus) in the 
Isle of Palmaria, A. D. .338, June 20, (Liberat. in Breviar. c. 22. An- 
astasius, in Sylverio. Earonius, A. D. 5-10, :K o. 2, 3. Pagi, in Vit. 
Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 286.) Procopius (Anccdot. c. 1) accuses only the 
I;mpress and Antonina. 
8 Palmaria, a small island, oppo
ite to Terracina and the coast of 
the Volsci, (Cluvcr. Ital. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 1014.) 
9 As the Logothete Alexander, and mo'St of his civil and military 
colleagues, were either disgraced or despised, the ink of the Anec- 
dotes (c. 4, 5, 18) is scarcely blacker than that of the Gothic History, 
(1. iü. c. 1, 3, 4, Ð, 20, 21, &c.) 
10 Procopius (1. iii. c. 2, 8, &c.) does ample and willing justice to 
the merit of Totila. The Roman historim19, from Sallust and Tacitus, 
were happy to forget the yiCCi of their countr:
nell in the cont'2mpla- 
tion of Barbaric yirtu
: 
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towns he successively a,tacked; and as soon as they had 
yielded to his arms, he demolished the fortifications; to save 
the people frorn the calalnities of a future siege, to deprive 
the Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide the tedious 
quarrel of the two nations, by an equal and honorable conflict 
in the field of battle. The Roman captives and deserters 
were tempted to enlist in the service of a liberal and courteous 
adversary; the slaves were attracted by the finn and faithful 
promise, that they shoulù never be deli vered to their master
 ; 
and frOtH the thousånd warriors of Pavia, a new people, under 
the SaIne appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed in the 
camp of Totila. He sincerely accOl11plished the articles of 
capitulation, without seeking or accepting any sinister advan- 
tage fron1 alnbiguous expressions or unforeseen events: the 
garrison of Naples had stipulated, that they should be trans- 
ported by sea; the obstinacy of the winds prevented tbeir 
voyage, but they were generously supplied with horses, pro- 
visions, anù a safe-conduct to the gates of Rome. The wives 
of the senators, who had been surprised in the villas of Canl- 
pania, were restored, without a ranson1, to their husbands; . 
the violation of fClnale chastity was inexorably chastised \vith 
dçath; and in the salutary regulation of the edict of the 
famished Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed the ofiÌce of a 
humane and attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are 
equally laudable, whether they proceeded fron1 true policy, 
religious principle, or the instinct of humanity: he often 
harangued his troops; and it was his constant theIne, that 
nation
l vice and ruin are inseparably connected; that victory 
is the fr
it of n10ral as well as Inilitary virtue; and that the 
prince, and even the people, are responsible for the criu1es 
which they neglect to punish. 
The return of Bclisarius to save the country which he had 
subdued, was pressed with equal vehelTIence by his friends 
and enemies; and the Gothic war was imposed as a trust or 
an exile on the veteran commander. A hero on the banks 
of the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he 
accepted with reluctance the painful task of supporting his 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his successors. 
The sea was open to the Romans: the ships and soldiers were 
assembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian: he re- 
freshed and reviewed his troops at Pol a in Istria, coasted round 
the head of the Adriatic, entered the port of Havenna, and 
de
patched or(ler6 rather than i 1 1pplics to the subordinate 
YtiL. IV. 2
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cities. I-lis' first pubJic oration was addressed to the Goths 
and R01nans, in the name of the emperor, who had suspended 
for a while the conquest of Persia, and listened to the prayers 
of his Italian suqjects. 1-Ie gently touched on the causes and 
the authors of the recent disasters; striving to remove the 
fear of punishment for the past, and the hope of impunity for 
the future, and laboring, with HlOre zeal than success, to unito 
all the members of his government in a finn league of 
affection and obedience. Justinian, his gracious master, wa
 
inclined to pardon and reward; and it was their interest, as 
well as duty, to reclain1 their deluded brethren, who had been 
seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not a man was ternpted 
to desert the standard of the Gothic king. Delisarius soon 
discovered, that he was sent to remain the idle and impotent 
spectator of the glory of a young Barbarian; and his own 
epistle exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distress of 
a noble mind. ":1\'1ost excellent prince, we are arrived in 
Italy, destitute of all the necessary implements of war, men, 
horses, arms, and money. In our late circ1Jit thl'ough the 
villages of Thrace and Illyricum, we have col1ected, with 
extreme difficulty, about four thousand recruits, naked, and 
unskilled in the use of weapons and the exercises of the carnp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the province are discon- 
tented, ft
arful, and dismayed; at the sound of an enemy, 
they dismiss their horses, and cast their arms on the ground. 
No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands of the Bar- 
barians; the failure of payment has deprived us of the right 
of command, or eyen of admonition. Be assured, dread Sir, 
that the greater part of your troops have already deserted to 
the Goths. If the war could be achieved by the presence of 
Bclisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied; Bclisarius is in the 
lTIidst of Italy. But if you desire to conquer, far other prep- 
arations are requisite: without a military force, the title of 
general is an empty natTIe. It would be expedient to restore 
to my service my own veterans and dOInestic guards. Before 
I can take the field, I must receive an adequate supply of 
light and heavy arnled troops; and it is only with ready 
lTIOney that you can procure the indispensable aid of a. pow- 
erful body of the cavalry of the Huns." 11 An officer in 


11 ProcopiuS t 1. üi. c. 12. The soul of a hero is deeply impressed 
I>n the letter; nor ean we confound such genuine and original acts 
'with the elaborate and often empty speeches of th
 Byzantine his 
torians. 
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whom Belisarius conHded was sent from Ravenna to hasten 
and conduct the succors; but the message was neglected, 
and the messenger was detainec1 at Constantinople by an 
advantageous D1arriage. After his patience had been ex- 
hausted by delay and disappointment, the Roman general 
repassed the Adriatic, and expected at DyrrachiUlll the arrival 
of the troops, which were slowly assembled among the sub- 
jects and allies of the en1pire. I-lis powers were still inade- 
quate to the deliverance of Rome, which was closely besieged 
by the Gothic king. The Appian way, a Inarch of forty 
days, was covered by the Barbarians; and as the prudence 
of Belisarius declined a battle, he preferred the safe and 
speedy navigation of five days from the coast of Epirus to 
the mouth of the Tyber. 
After reducing, by force, or treaty, the towns of inferior 
note in the midland provinces of Italy, Totila proceeded, not 
to assault, but to encompass and starve, the ancient capita1. 
Rome was afflicted by the avarice, and guarded by the ,-alor, 
of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, 
with a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the spacious cirde 
of her venerable walls: Fron1 the distress of the people he 
extracted a profitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the C'Jl1- 
tinuance of the siege. It was for his use that the granaries 
had been replenished: the charity of Pope Vigilius had pur- 
chased and embarked an an1ple supply of Sicilian corn; but 
the vessels which escaped the Barbarians 'were seized by a 
rapacious governor, who imparted a scanty sustenance to the 
soldiers, and sold the rClllainder to the wealthy Romans. The 
D1edimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, was ex- 
changed for seven pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given 
for an ox, a rare and accidental prize; the progress of famine 
enhanced this exorbitant value, and the Inercenaries were 
tempted to deprive themselves of the allowance which was 
scarcely sufficient for the support of life. A tasteless and 
unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the 
quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the poor; they 
were gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, 
and mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and even the net- 
tles, which grew among the ruins of the city. A crowd of 
spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppressed \vith dis- 
ease, and their minds with despair, surrounded the palace of 
the governor, urged, with unavailing truth, that it was the duty 
of a master to maintain his slaves, and hurnbly requested that 
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he would provide for their subsistence, permit their flight, 01 
command their imlllediate execution. Bessas replied, with 
unfeeling tranquillity, that it was illlpossible to feed, unsafe to 
dismiss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the emperor. 
Yet the example of a private citizen might have shown his 
countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the pri\'ilege of 
death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly 
called on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his 
s
e
)S, advanced' with calm and silent despnir to one of the 
bridges of the Tyber, and, covering his face. threw hirnself 
headlong into the stream, in the presence of his family and 
the Roman people. To the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas 12 
sold the permission of departure; but the greatest part of the 
fugitives expired on the public highways, or were intercepted 
by the flying parties of Barbarians. In the mean while, the 
artful governor soothed the discontent, and revived the hopes, 
of the Romans, by the vague reports of the fleets and armies 
which were hastening to their relief fr0111 the extremities of 
the East. Thev derived more rational comfort from the as- 
surance that Belisarius had landed at the port; and, without 
nU111bering his forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the 
courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 
The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles ,yorthy of 
such an antagonist. Ninety furlongs below the city, in the 
narrowest part of the river, he joined the two banks by strong 
and solid timbers in the form of a bridge, on which he erected 
two lofty towers, manneù by the bravest of his Goths, and 
profusëly stored with rnissile weapons and engines of offence. 
The approach of the bridge and towers was covered by a 
strong and 111assy chain of iron; and the chain, at either end, 
on the opposite sides of the Tyber, was defended by a nu- 
n1erous and chosen detachment of archers. But the enter- 
prise of forcing these barriers, and relieving the capital 
displays a-shining example of the boldness and conduct of 
Belisarius. I-lis cavalry advanced f1'0111 the port along the 
publiC' I'oad, to a we the n1otions, and distract the attention of 


12 The avarice of Bessag is not dissembled by rrocopius, (1. iii. c. 17, 

O.) lIe expiated the loss of Rome by the glorious conquest of })e- 
træa, (Goth.!. iv. c. 12;) but the same vires followed him from the 
Tyber to the Phasis, (c. 1
;) and the historian is equally true to the 
merits and defects of his character. The chastisement which the au- 
hor of the romance of Belisa.ire has inflicted on the oppressor of Homo 
is !!lore a
rceablc tl) justice than to hi':itory. 
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[he enemy. His infantry and provisions were distributed in 
two hundred large boats; and each boat was shielded by a 
high rampart of thick planks, pierced with many small holes 
for the discharge of missile weapons. In the front, two large 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floating castle, 
which commanded the towers of the bridge, and contained 11 
magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitun1en. The whole fieet, 
which the general led in person, was laboriously 1110ved 
against the current of the river. The chain yielded to their 
weight, and the enemies who guarded the banks were either 
slain or scattered. As soon as they touched the principal 
barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grappled to the bridge; 
one of the towers, with two hundred Goths, was consumed 
by the flames; the assailants shouted victory; and Rome was 
saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been defeated by 
the n1isconduct of his officers. He had previously sent 
orders to Bessas to second his operations by 11 timely Rally 
from the town; and he h:ld fixed his lieutenant, I:.;aac, by a 
peremptory command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
rendered Bessas immovable; while the youthful ardor of 
Isaac delivered him into the hands of a superior enen1Y. 
The exaggerated rumor of his defeat was hastily carried to 
the ears of Belisarius: he paused; betrayed in that single 
moment of his life some emotions of surprise and perplexity; 
and reluctantly sounded a retreat to save his wife Antonina, 
his treasures, and the only harbor which he possessed on the 
Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind produced an ardent 
and ahnost Inortal fever; and Rome was left without protec- 
tion to the mercy or indignation of Totila. The continuance 
of hostilities had ilnbittered the national hatred: the Arian 
clergy was ignon1iniously driven from Rome; Pelagius, the 
archdeacon, returned without success from an embassy to the 
Gothic camp; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of 
the pope, was deprived of both his hands, for daring to utter 
falsehoods in the service of the church anù state. 
Famine had relaxed the strength awl discipline of the 
garrison of Rume. They could derive no efièctual service 
from a dying people; anò the inhuman avarice of the mer" 
chant at length absorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four 
Isaurian sentinels, while their companions slept, and their 
officers were absent, descendeù by a rope frOln the wall, 
and secretly proposed to the Gothic king to introduce his 
troops into the city. The ofter was entertained with cold. 
'J.) .. 
""'... 
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ness and suspicion; they returned in safety; they t,
J{
e 
repeated their vlsi
; the place was twice exan1Ìned; (he 
conspiracy was known and disregarded; and no sooneI had 
Totila consented to the attempt, than they unbarred the Asi- 
11m'jan gate, and gave admittance to the Goths. Tin the 
dawn of day, they halted in order of battle, apprehensive of 
treachery or ambush; but the troops of Bessas, with their 
leader, had already escaped; and when the king was pressed 
to disturb their retreat, he prudently replied, that no sight 
could be. more grateful than that. of a flying enenlY. The 
patricians, who were still possessed of horses, Decius, Basil- 
ius, &c., accOlTIpanicd the governor; their brethren, among 
whOln Olybrius, Orestes, and l\laximus, are named by the 
historian, took l'cfuge in the church of St. Peter: but the 
assertion, that only five hundred persons relTIained in the 
capital, inspi
es some doubt of the fidelity either of his nar- 
rative or of his text. As soon as daylight had displayed the 
entire victory of the Goths, their Inonarch devoutly visited 
the tOlTIb of the prince of the apostles; but while he prayed 
at the altar, twonty-fi\'e soldiers, and sixty citizens, were put 
to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The archdeacon 
Pelagius 1:3 stood before him, with 'the Gospels in his hand. 
" 0 Lord, be merciful to your servant." "Pelagius," said 
Totila, with an insulting sn1Íle, " your pride now condescends 
to beCOlTIe a suppliant." "I am a suppliant," replied the 
prudent archdeacon; "God has now Inade us your subjects, 
and as your subjects, we are entitled to your clemency." 
At his hUlTIble prayer, the lives of the Romans were spared; 
and the chastity of the Inaids and nmtrons was preserved 
inviolate from the passions of the hungry soldiers. But they 
were rewarded by the freedom of pillage, after the lTIOst 
precious spoils had been reserved for the royal treasury. 
The houses of the senators were plentifully stored with gold 
and silver; and the avarice of Bessas had labored with .so 
much guilt and shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In 
this revolution, the sons and daughters of Roman consuls 


13 During the long exile, and after the death of Vigilius, the Roman 
church was governed, at first by the archdeacon, and at length (A. D. 
655) by the pope })elagius, "ho was not thought guiltless of the Buf- 
ferings of his predecessor. See the original lives of the popes under 
the name of Anastasius, CMuratori, Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iii. P. 
i. p. 130, 13.1,) who relates several curious incidents of the sieges of 
Rome and the wars :)f Italy. 
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tasted the misery which they had spurned or rellcved, wan- 
dered In tattered garments through the streets of the city, 
Rnd begged their bread, perhaps without success, before the 
gates of their hereditary' mansions. The riches of Rusti- 
ciana, the daughter of SynHnachus and widow of Boethius, 
had been generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
'amine. But the Barbarians were exasperated by the report, 
hat she had prompted the people to overthrow the statues 
f the great Theodoric; and the 1ife of that venerable matron 
.vould have been sacrificed to his l1lemory, if Totila had not 
.espected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious lTIotive 
)f her revenge. The next day he pronounced two orations, 
IJ congratulate and admonish his victorious Goths, and to 
reproach the senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, 
Çolly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, that their estates 
lnd honors were justly forfeited to the companions of his 
lrms. Yet he consented to forgive their revolt; and the sen- 
Üors repaid his clemency by despatching circular letters to 
heir tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, strictly to 

njoin them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate 
heir lands in peace, and to learn from their ID:lsters the duty 
f obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the city which 
lad so long delayed the course of his victories, he appeared 
Inexorable: one third of the walls, in different parts, were 
demolished by his command; fire and engines prepared to 
consume or subvert the most stately works of antiquity; and 
the world was astonished by the fatal decree, that Rome 
should be changed into a pasture for cattle. The firm and 
temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the execu- 
tion; he warned the Barbarian not to sully his fanle by the 
destruction of those mOnUlTIents which were the glory of the 
dead, and the delight of the living; and Totila was persuaded, 
by the advice of an enenlY, to preserve Rome as the orna- 
ment of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge of peace and 
reconciliation. \Vhen he had signified to the anlbassadors 
of ßelisarius his intention of sparing the city, he stationed 
an army at the distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, 
to observe the motions of the Roman general. \Vith the 
remainder of his forces he marched into Lucania and Apulia, 
and occupied on the summit of 
Iount Garganus 14 one of the 


14 l\iount Garganus, now l\IOIite St. Angelo, in the kingdom of N:1,- 
vIes, runs three hundred stadia into the ...\.driatic Sea, {Strab. 1. vi. p 
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camps of I-Iannibal.l 5 The senators were dragged in his 
train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Campania: 
the citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in 
exile; and during forty days Rom.e was abandoned to deso.. 
late and dreary solitude)6 
The loss of Home was speed ily retrieved by an action, to 
which, according to the event, the public opinion would apply 
the nan1es of rashness or heroisnl. After the departure of 
Totila, the Ron1an general sallied from the port at the head of 
a thousand horse, cut in pieces the ene1ny who opposed his 
progress, and visited with pity and reverence the vacant space 
of the etcrnal city. Resolved to maintain a station so con- 
spicuous in the eyes of 111ankind, he sunul10ned the greatest 
part of his troops to the standard which he erected on the 
Capitol: the old inhabitants were recalled by the love of their 
country and the hopes of food; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as 
far as they had been demolished by the Goths, were repaired 
with rude and dissi1nilar materials; the ditch was restored; 
iron spikes 17 were profusely scattered in the highways to 
annoy the feet of the horses; and as new gates could not 
suddenly be procured, the entrance was guarded by a Spartan 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At the expiration of twenty- 
five days, Totila returned by hasty marches frOln Apulia to 
avenge the injury and disgrace. Belisarius expected his ap- 
proach. The Goths were thrice repulsed in three general 
assaults; they lost the flower of their troops; the royal 


43ß,) and in the darker ages was illustrated by the apparition, miracles, 
and church, of St. :Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of Apu- 
lia or Lucania, had seen the elms and oaks of Garganus laboring and 
bellowing with the north wind that bIc.,,' on that lofty coast, (Carm. ü. 
9, Epist. ii. i. 201.) 
lã I cannot ascertain this particular camp of IIannibal; but the Pu. 
nic quarters were long and often in the neighborhood of Arpi, (T. Liv. 
xxii. 9, 12, xxiv. 3, &c.) 
16 Totila . . . . Romam ingreditur . . . . ac evertit muros, domos 
aliquantas igni comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in prædam ac- 
cepit, hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post quam 
devastationem, xl. autam plius dies, Roma fuit ita desolata, ut nemo ibi 
hominum, nisi I....nullæ!) bestiæmorarentur, (Marcellin. in Cbron. p. 54.) 
17 The tl'ibuli are small engines with four spikes, one fixed in the 
ground, the three others erect or adverse, (Procopius, Gothic. 1. üi. c. 
24:. Just. Lipsius, PoliorcetwJ', 1. v. c. 3.) The metaphor was borrowed 
from the tribuli, (larul-caltrops,) an herb with a prickly fruit, common 
in It
ly, (Martin, ad Virgil. Georgic. i. 153, vol. ii. p. 33.) 
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standard had almost fallen into the hands of the enemy, and 
the fame of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with the fortune of 
his arms. \Vhatever skill and courage could achieve, had 
been performed by the Roman general: it remained only 
that Justinian should terminate, by a strong and seasonable 
effort, the war which he had ambitiously undertaken. The 
indolence, perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, and envied his servants, protracted the calamities 
of Italy. After a long silence, Belisarius was commanded to 
leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport himself 
into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, inf1alTIed by 
Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian con- 
querors. In this ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against 
the power of the Barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice of his own offi- 
cers. He reposed in his winter quarters of Crotona, in the 
full assurance, that the two passes of the Lucanian hills were 
guarded by his cavalry. They were betrayed by treachery 
or weakness; and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely 
allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. 
At length a fleet and army were assembled for the relief of 
Ruscianum, or Rossano,18 a fortress sixty furlongs frOl11 the 
ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken 
refuge. In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated 
by a storm. In the second, they approached the shore; but 
they saw the hills covered with archers, the landing-place 
defended by a line of spears, and the king of the Goths im.. 
patient for battle. The conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, 
and continued .to languish, inglorious and inactive, till Anto.. 
nina, who had been sent to Constantinople to solicit succors, 
obtained, after the death of the empress, the permission of his 
return. 
rrhe last five campaigns of Belisarius lTIight abate the envy 
of his competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded 
by the blaze of his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy 
from the Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive along the 
coast, without daring to march into the country, or to accept 
the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. Yet, in the judg.. 
ment of the few who could discriminate counsels from events, 


IS Ruscia, the navale Tlmriorurn, was transferred to the distance of 
sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Rossano, an archbishopric without suffra- 
gans. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the duke of Cori- 
gliano, (Riedesel, Trayels into 
Iagna Græcia and Sicily, p. 166-171.) 
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and COlllpare the Instrlln1cnts with the execution, he appeared 
a more consummate rnaster of the art of war, than in the 
season of his prosperity, when he presented two captive kings 
before the throne of Justinian. The valor of Belisarius was 
not chilled by age: his prudence was matured hy experience, 
but the moral virtues of humanity and justice öeen1 to have 
yielùed to the hard necessity of the timp.s. The parsimony 
or poverty of the emperor cOlllpelled him to deviate from the 
rule of conduct which had deserved the love and confidence 
of the Italians. The war was maintained by the oppression 
of Ravenna, Sicily, and a1l the faithful subjects of the em- 
pire ; and the rigorous prosecution of Herodian provoked that 
injured or guilty officer to deliver Spoleto into the hands of 
the enemy. The avarice of Antonina, which had been some- 
times diverted by love, now reigned without a rival in her 
breast. Belisarius himself had always understood, that riches, 
in a corrupt age, are the support and ornament of personal 
nlel'
t. And it cannot be presumed that he should stain his 
hunor for the public service, without applying a part of the 
spoil to his private emolument. The hero had escaped the 
s\\ ord of the Barbarians. But the dagger of conspiracy 19 
awaited his return. In the 111idst of wealth and honors, Arta. 
ban, \\ho had chastised the _\frican tyrant, complained of the 
ingratitude of cùurts. He aspired to Præjecta, the emperor's 
niece, who wished to reward her deEverer; but the impedi- 
ment of his previous marriage was asserted by the piety of 
Theodora. The pride of royal descent was irritated by flat- 
tery; and the service in which he gloried had proved hin1 
capable of bold and sanguinary deeds. 'I'he. death of Jus- 
tinian was resolved, but the conspirators delayed the execution 
till they could surprise Dclisarius disarmed, and naked, in the 
palace of Constantinople. Not a hope could be entertained 
of shaking his long-tried fidelity; and they justly dreaded the 
revenge, or rather the justice, of the vcteran general, who 
might speedily asscmble an army in Thrace to punish the 
assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. 
Delay affiJl'ded time for rash communications and honest con- 
fessions: Artaban and his accomplices wcre condemned by 
the senate, but the extr
me clemency of Justinian detained 
them in the gu1tle confinemf'ut of the palace, till he pardoned 


19 This conspiracy is rela1;ed by Procopius (Gothic. 1. üi. c. 31, 32) 
with such freedom and cando
', that the liberty of the Anecdotes glvea 
him nothing to add. 
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their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If the 
emperor forgave his enemies, he must cordially embrace a 
friend whose victories were alone remembered, and who was 
endeared to his prince by the recent circumstance of their 
common danger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in the 
high station of general {)f the East and count of the domes- 
tics; anù the older consuls and patricians respectfully yielded 
the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the first of 
the Romans. 2o The first of the Romans still submitted to be 
the slave of his wife; but the servitude of habit and affection 
became less disgraceful when the death of Theodora had 
removed the baser influence of fear. Joannina, their daughter, 
and the sole heiress of their fortunes, was betrothed to Anasta- 
sins, the grandson, or rather the nephew, of the empress,21 
whose kind interposition forwarded the consummation of their 
youthful loves. But the power of .Theodora expired, the 
parents of Joannina returned, and her honor, perhaps her hap- 
piness, were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling l11other, 
who dissolved the imperfect nuptials before they had been 
ratified by the ceremonies of the church. 22 
Before the departure of Belisarius, Perusia. was besieged, 
and few cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ra- 
venna, Ancontt, and Crotona, still resisted the Barbarians; and 
when Totila asked in marriage one of the daughters of 


20 The honors of Belisarius are gladly commemorated by his secre- 
tary, (Procop. Goth. 1. iii. c. 3,'5, 1. iv. c. 21.) The title of 
TQÚTJiYO
 
is ill translated, at leaRt in this instance, by præfectus prætorio; and 
to a military character, magister I(lilitum is more proper and applicable, 
(Ducange, Gloss. Græc. p. 14,'58, 1459.) 

l Alemannus, (ad Rist. Arcanum, p. 68,) Ducange, (Familiæ By- 
zant. p. 98,) and Heineccius, (Rist. Juris Civilis, p. 434,) all three 
represent Anac;;tasius as the son of the daughter of Theodora; and 
their opinion firmly repose'3 on the unambiguous testimony of Proco- 
piuR, (Anecdot. c. 4, ,'5, - .&VY(f.TQíl
lf twice repeated.) And yet I "ill 
remark, 1. That in the year 547, Theodora could scarcely have a grand- 
son of the age of puberty; 2. That we are tot
lly ignorant of tIlls 
daughter ancl her husband; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bas- 
tards, and that her grandson by Justinian would have been heir an- 
parent of the empire. ... 
..!:l The ú
(.teTl:,uctTa, or sins, of the hero in Italy and after his return, 
are manifested &;zUr:!WW).VTCTWÇ, and most probably swclled, by the 
author of the Anecdotcs, (c. 4, 5.) The designs of Antonina were 
favored by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian. On the law 
of marriage and divorce, that emperor was trocho versatilior, (lleinec- 
(ius, Ekment. Juri
 Civil. ad Ordinem Pandect. P. h'. );0, 233.) 
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France, he was stung by the just reproach that the king or 
Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknowledged by the 
Roman people. Three thousand of the bravest soldiers had 
been left to defend the capita1. On the suspicion of a monop- 
oly, they Inassacred the governor, and announced to Jusiinian, 
by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their offence was 
pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they should instantly 
accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who 
succeeded to the command (his name was Diogenes) desf'rved 
their esteen1 and confidence; and the Goths, instead of find. 
ing an easy conquest, encountered a vigorous resistance from 
the soldiers and people, who patiently endured the loss of the 
port and of all maritime supplies. The siege of Rome would 
perhaps have been raised, if the liberality of Totila to th.e 
[saurians had not encouraged some of their venal countrymen 
to copy the example of treason. In a dark night, while the 
Gothic trmnpets sounded on another side, they silently opened 
the gate of St. Paul: the Barbarians rushed into the city; 
and the flying garrison was intercepted before they could 
reach the harbor of Centumcellæ. .A soldier trained in the 
school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four hundred 
men to the n10le of Hadrian. They repelled the Goths; but 
they felt the approach of famine; and their aversion to the 
taste of horse-flesh confinned their resolution to risk the 
event of a desperate and decisive sally. But their spirit 
insensibly stooped to the offers of capitulation; they retrieved 
their arrears of pay, and preserved theIr arms and horses, by 
enlisting in the service of Totila; their chiefs, who pleaded a 
laudable attachment to their wives and children in the East, 
were disrnissed with honor; and above four hundred enemies, 
who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish ('If 
destroying the edifices of Rome,23 which he now respected as 
the seat of the Gothic kingdom: the senate and people were 
restored to their country; the means of subsistence were lib. 
erally provided; and Totila, in the robe of peace, exhibited 


23 The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their ances- 
tors; and according to Procopius, (Goth. 1. iv. c. 22,) the galley of 
Æneas, of a single rank of oars, 2.3 feet in breadth, 120 in length, was 
preserved entire in the navalia, near :Monte Testaceo, at the foot of the 
Aventine, (Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. 'Vii. c. 9, p. 466. Donatus, Roma 
Antiqua, 1. iv. c. 13, p, 334.) But all antiquity is ignorant of this 
relic. 
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the equestrian gaBles of the circus. 'Vhilst he alTIused the 
eyes of the multitudc, four hundred vessels were prepared 
for the emb:trkation of his troops. The cities of Rhegium 
and Tarentum were reduced: he passed into Sicily, the object 
of his implacable resentment; and the island was stripped of 
its gold and sil vel', of the fruits of the earth, and of an infinite 
nUmbCl" of horses, sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sca-coast of Greece was 
\Tisited by a fleet of three hundred galleys.24 The Goths 
'''"ere landed in Corcvra. and the ancient continent of Epirus; 
th;;y advanced as f.ir as Nicopolis, the trophy of Augustus, 
and Dodona,25 once fan10us by the oracle of Jove. In every 

tep of his victories, the \vise Barbarian repeated to Justinian 
ihe desire of peace, applauded the concord of their predQces- 
SOl'S, and offered to employ the Gothic arn1S in the service of 
the empire. 
Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace; but he neglected 
the prosecution of war; and the indolence of his temper dis.. 
appointed, in some degree, the obstinacy of his passions. 
From this salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigilius and the pah'ician Cethegus, who appeared 
before his throne, and adjured him, in the name of God and 
the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance of Italy. 
In the choice of the generals, caprice, as \-vell as judgment, 
was shown. A fleet and army s
lÎled for the relief of Sicily, 
undel' the conduct of Liberiu::;; but his youth t and want of 


2& In these sea.<:J Procopius searched without success for the Isle ot 
Calypso. lIe was shown, at Phæacia, or Cocyra, the petrified ship of 
Ulysses, (Ollyss. xiii, 163;) but he found it a recent fabric of many 
stone3, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius, (1. iv. c. 22.) Eu- 
stathius had supposed it to be the fanciful likeness of a rock. 
25 ),1. D' Anvillc C
lémoires de l' Acad. tom. xxxii. p. 513-528) illus. 
trates the Gulf of Ambracia; but he cannot ascertain the situation of 
Do.-lona. A country in sight of Italy is le.:is known than the wilds of 
America. · 


· On the site of Dodona compare 'Valpole's Tra'\"els in the East, vol. ii. 
p. 473; Col. Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 168; and a dissertation 
by the presE'n
 bis
op of Lichfield (Dr. Butler) in the appendix to Hughes'. 
Travels, vol. 1. p. alL - M. 
t This is a si
1guhr mistak
. .Procop
us calls him co"x.aroylpwç. Gibbon 
must have hastily caught at hIS mexperIence', and concluded that it must 
have heen from )"ot1th. Lord Mahon has pointed out this error, p. 401. I 
shoulrl add that in the la
t 4t.o. edition, corrected by Gibbon, it stands 
II want of youth and expericnce;" - but Gibbon can scarcely have in.. 
v..ndcd such a phrase. - M. 
YOLo IV. 2:1 
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experience were afterwards discovered, and before he touched 
the shores of the island he was overtaken by his successor. 
In the place of Libenus, the cODspirator Artaban was raised 
from a prison to )TIilitary hono)'s; in the piOU8 presumption, 
tbat gratitude would animate hi
 valor and fortify his aIle.. 
giance. Belis::lriu:-3 reposed in the shade of his laurels, but 
the command of the principal arD)Y was reserved for Gel'- 
manus,2ö the emperor's nephew, whose rank and merit had 
been long deprcssed by the jealousy of the court Theodora 
had injured him in the rights of a private citizen, the mar- 
riage of his children, and the testament of his brother; and 
although his cünduct was pure and blameless, Justinian wag 
displea
ed that he should be thought worthy of the confidence 
of the malecontents. The life of Germanus w
s a lesson of 
implicit obedience: he nobly refused to prostitute his name 
and character in the factions of the ci:rcus: the gravity ot' his 
Inanners was tempered hy innocent cheerfulness; and his 
riches were lent without interest to indigent or deserving 
friends. His yaJor had formerly triumphed over the Sclavo- 
nians of the Danube and the rebels of Africa: the fil'St report 
of his promotion revived the hopes of the Italians; and- he 
was privately a
ured, that a crowd of Roman descl'ters would 
abanùon, on his approach, the standard of Totila. His second 
marriage with 1\'lalasontha, the granddaughter of Theodoric, 
endeared Germanus to the Goths themscJves; and they 
marched with reluctance against the father of a royal infant, 
the last offspring of the line of Amali. 27 A spJendid allow- 
ance was assigned by the emperor: the general contributed 
his private fortune; his two sons were popular and active; 
and he surpassed, in the promptitude and success of his levies, 
the expectation of manIÜnd. He was pern1Ítted to select some 
squadrons of 'l'hracian cavalry: the veterans, as well as the 
youth of Constantinople and Europe, engaged their voluntary 
s.ervice; and as far as the heart of Germany, his fame and 


26 See the acts of German us in the public (Vandal. 1. Ü. c. 16, 17, 18 
Goth. 1. iii. c. 31, 32) and private history, (Anecdot. c. 5,) and thos(. 
of his son Justin, ill Agathias, (1. iv. p. 130, 131.) N otwithsta.nd- 
ing an ambiguous expression of Jornandes, fratri suo, Alemal1nus has 
proved that he was the son of the emperor's brother. 
27 Conjuncta Aniciorllm gens cum Amalâ stirpe spem aclhuc utri- 
usque generis promittit, (Jornandes, c. 60, p. 703.) He wrota at Ita- 
venna before the death of TC'tila. 
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liberality attracted the aid of the Barbarians.* The ROlllans 
advanced to Sardica; an army of Sclavonians fled before 
their march; but wit.hin two days of their final departure, the 
designs of Germanus were terminated by his malady and 
death. Y ot the impulse which he had given to the Italian 
war still continued to act with energy and effect. The mari- 
time towns
 Ancona, Crotona, Centumcellæ, resisted the 
assaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by the zeal of Arta- 
ban, and the Gothic navy was deféated near the coast of the 
Adriatic. The two fleets were almost equal, forty-seven to 
fifty galleys: the victory was decided by the knowledge and 
dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships were so closely grap- 
pled, that only twelve of the Goths escaped frOlll this unfor- 
tunate conflict. They affected to depreciate an element in 
which they were unskilled; but theil. own experience con. 
fÌ1'med the truth of a maxim, that the l11aster of the sea will 
always acquire the dorr1Ïnion of the land. 26 
After the loss of Germanus, the nations ,vere provoked to 
f=:mile, by the strange intelligence, that the COlnlnand of the 
Roman armies was given to a. eunuch. But the eunuch 
Narses 29 is ranked among the few who have rescued that 
unhappy name frOlll the contempt and hatred of 111ankind. A 
feeble, dil11Ïnutive body concealed the soul of a statesn1an and 
a warrior. His youth had been employed in the management 
of the 100n1 and distaff, in the cares of the household, and the 
service of felnale luxury; but while his hands were busy, he 
secretly exercised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning 
mind. 1\ stranger to the schools and the camp, he studied 
in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and to pe.rsLlade; and as 
soon as he approached the person of the enlperor, Justinian 
listened with surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of 
his chamberlain and private treasurer. 30 The talents of 
. - 


2
 The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death of Ger- 
manus, (Add. 1. iv. c. 23, 2-1, 25, 26.) 
:.!9 Procopius relates the whole series of this second Gothic 'War and 

he victory of Narse
, (1. iY. c. 21, 26--35.) A splendid scene! 
Among the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolvecl in his 
mind, he he
itatccl bet" een the <:onqucsts of Italy hy Belisaril1s and 
by Karses, (Hayley's 'Yorks, vol. iy. p. 70.) 
ao Thp country of X nrses is unknown, .since he must not be con. 


· 
(1(' noft> :n. p. 
68, - \L 
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Narses were tried and improved in frequent enlbassies: ho 
!ed an arn1Y into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of the 
\" ar and the country, and presumed to strive with the genius 
of Belisarius. Twelve years after his return, the eunuch was 
chosen to achieve the conquest which had been left imperfect 
by the first of the Roman generals. Instead of being dazzled 
by vanity or emulation, he seriously declared that, unless he 
were armed with an adequate force, he would never consent 
to risk his own glory and that of his sovereign. Justinian 
granted to the favorite .MThat he might have denied to the 
hero: the Gothic war was rekindled from its ashes, and the 
preparations were not un\,,"orthy of the ancient majesty of the 
clTIpire. The key of the public treasure was put into his 
hand, to collect magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms 
and horses, to discharge the arrears of pay, and to ternpt the 
fidelity of the fugitives and deserters. The troops of Ger- 
111anus were still in arn1S; they halted at Salona in the expec- 
tation of a new leader; and legions of subjects and allies 
were created by the well-known liberality of the eunuch 
Narses. The king of the Lornbards 31 satisfied or surpassed 
the obligations of a treaty, by lending two thousand two hun- 
dred of his bravest warriors,t who were followed by three 


founded ".ith the Persarmenian. - Procopius stylcs him (Goth. 1. ii. 
e. 13) ßCU1IÂLy.r;'v X!!'.
l
TWJ' 'zap i uç; Paul "\Varnefrid, (1. ii. c. 3, p. 775,) 
Chartularius: 
Iarcellinus adds the name of Cubictùarius. In an in- 
scription on the Salarian bridge he is entitled Ex-consul, Ex-præposi. 
tur;:, Cubiculi Patricills,- (
Iascou, IIi:;t. of the Germans, 1. xiii. c. 25.) 
The law of Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete or abolished. 
(Annotation xx.,) but the foolish prophecy of the Romans sub5isted 
in full vigor, (Procop. 1. iv. c. 21.) 
31 Patù 'Yarllcfrid, the Lombard, records with complacency the 
Buccor, service, and honorable dismi'5sion of his countrymen - reipub- 
licæ Romanæ adversus æmulos adjutores fuerallt, (1. ii, c. i. p. 774, edit. 
Grot. ) I am surprised that Alboin, their martial king, did not lead 
his subjects in perbon.t 


4t Lord Mahon supposes them both to have been Persannenians. Note, 
p. 256. - M. 
t The Lombards were still at war with the Gepidæ. See Procop. Goth. 
lib. iv. p. 25. -1\1. 
! Gibbon has blindly followed the translation of Maltrctus: Dis mille 
ducentos - ,v
il
 the original G
eek sa) s expresslf 7rc.vraKoa[vvt; TE Kuì ÒWXL- 
ÀLOVÇ, (Goth, lIb. IV. c. 26.) In lIke manner, (p. 2GB,) he dr:>.ws ,"0lnntccr8 
from Germany, on the authority of Cousin,. who, in one place, has mistaken 
Germanus for Gel'mania. Yet only a few pages further we find Gibbon 
loudly condemning the French aÌld Latin readers of Procopius. Lord 
Mahon, p. 403. The first of these' f':'f()T!; remains unrorrectcd in the ne,' 
('dition of the B)'zantineilo - 
. 
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thousand of their martial attendants. Three thousand HeruIi 
fought on horseback under Philemuth, their native chief; and 
the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners and discipline 
of Rome, conducted a band of veterans of the same nation. 
Dagistheus was released from prison to c0111mand the fluns ; 
aad Kobad, the grandson and nephew of the great king, was 
conspicuous by the regal tiara at the head of his faithful Per- 
sians, who had devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
pl'ince. 32 Absolute in the exercise of his authority, more 
absolute in the affection of his troops, Narses led a nUl11erous 
and gallant army fr0111 Philippopolis to Salona, from whence 
he co
sted the eastern side of the Adriatic as far as the con- 
fincs of Italy. His progress was checked. The East could . 
not supply vessels capable of transporting such multitudes of 
men and horses. The Franks, who, in the general confusion 
had usurped the greater part of the Venetian province, refusee 
n free passage to the friends of the Lombards. The station 
of Verona waf) occupied by Teias, with the flower of the 
Gothic forces; and that skilful commander had overspread 
the adjacent country with the fall of woods and the inundation 
of waters. 33 In this perplexity, an officer of experience pro- 
posed a measure, secure by the appearance of rashness; that 
the Roman army should cautiously advance along the sea- 
shore, while the fleet preceded their 111arch, and successively 
cast a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, the '1'i- 
mavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the 
Adriatic to the north of Ravenna. Nine days he reposed in 
the city, collecLed the fragments of the Italian army, and 
marched towards Ril11ini to meet the defiance of an insulting 
enemy. 
The prurIence of Narses il11pelled him to speedy and 
decisive action. His powers were the last f'ffort of the state; 
the cost of each day' accumulated the enorn10US account; and 


32 lIe "\Ya
, if not an impo'5tor, the son of the blind Zames, sayed by 
compassion, and eclucated in the Byzantine court by the various mo- 
tives of policy, pride, and generosity, (Procop. Persico 1. i. c. 23.) 
33 In the time of Augustus, and in the middle ages, the whole waste 
from A.quileia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, and mo- 
rasses. Man has subdued nature, and the land has been cultivated, 
since the waters are confined and embanked. See the learned re- 
searches of 
lu1"ëltori, (Antiquitat. Italiæ :\ledii ../1
vi, tom. i. di
scrt. 
xxi. p. 253, 25.1,) from Vitruyius, Straùo, IIerodial1, old charters, and 
local know ledge. 
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the nations, untrained to discipline or fatigue, luight be 
rashly provoked to turn their arnlS against each other, or 
against their benefactor. '1'he same considerations might 
have tempered the ardor of Totila. But he was conscious that 
the clergy and people of Italy aspired to a second revolution: 
he felt or suspected the rupid progress of treason; and he 
resolved to risk the Gothic kingdOll1 on the chance of a day, 
in which the valiant would be animated by instant dangel', 
and the disaffected nlight be awed by mutual ignorance. In 
his rnarch from Ravenna, the Roman general chastised the 
garrison of Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of Ur- 
bino, and reëntered the Flarninian way, nine miles beyond 
the perforateti rock, an obstacle of art and nature which might 
have stopped or retarded his progress. 31 The Goths were 
assembled in the neighborhood of ROlTIe, they advanced with- 
out delay to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies 
approached each other at the distance of one hundred fur- 
longs, between Tagina 35 and the sepulchres of the Gauls. 36 
The haughty message of Narses was an offer, not of peace, 
but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king declared hi!) 
resolution to die or conquer. "\Vhat day," said the messen- 
ger, "will you fix for the combat?" "The eighth day," 
replied Totila; but early the next 1110rning he attempted to 


34 The Flaminian way, as it is correctcd from the Itineraries, and 
the best moclern map!', bOy D' .A.nvillc, (.\.nalyse de l'Italie, p. 1-17-162,) 
may be thus statecl: Rü:\IE to 
 arni. 51 Roman miles; Terni, 57; 
Spoleto, 75; Foligno, 88; X ocera, 103; Cagli, 14
; Intercisa, 157; 
Fossombrone, 160; Fano, 176; Pesaro, 18t; HnlI
I, 208- about 189 
English miles. He takes no notice of the death of Totila; but "\\-es- 
seling (Itinerar. p. (14) cxchange.s, for the field of Tllginas, the Ull- 
known appellation of Ptanias, eight miles from N occra. 
3;; Taginæ. or rather Taclinæ, is mentioned by Pliny; but the bish- 
opric of that obscure town, a mile from Gualdo. in the plain, was unit- 
ed, in the ycar 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of antiquity 
are preserved in the local appellations, lòssato, the camp; CaprcÛa, 
Caprea; Bastia, TIu::;ta Gallorum. See Cluyerius, (Italia Antiqua, 1. 
iÏ. c. 6, p. 615, 616, 617, Lucas Holstenius, (Annotat. ad Cluycr. p. 
8.3, 86,) Guazzesi, (Di:">sertat. p. 177-217, a professed inquiry.) and 
the maps of the ecclesiastical state and the march of Ancona, by Le 

laire and )la
illi. 
30 Thc battle was f!"Jllght in tl1c year of Rome 458; and the consul 
Decius, by devoting his own life, assured the triumph of his country 
and his colleaguc l<'abius, (1'. Liv. x. 28, 29.) }>rocopius aSl'ribed to 
Camillns the victorY of the Bnsta Gal/orum; and his error is branded 
b)" Cluycrius with the national rel)J:oach of Græcorull1 nugamcnta. 
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surprise a foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared for battle. 
Ten thousand Hcruli and Lombards, of approved valor and 
doubtful faith, were placed it1' the centrc. Ea.ch of the wings 
was composed of cight thousand Romans; the right was 
guarded by the cavalry of the ijnns, the left was covered by 
fifteen hundred cbosen horse, destined, according to the emer. 
gencies of action, to sustain the retren t of their friends, or to 
encompass the flank of the enen1Y. From his proper station 
at the head of the right wing., the eunuch rode along the line, 
expressing by his voice and countenance the assurance of 
victory; exciting the soldiers of the emperor to punish the 
guilt and madness of a band of robbers; and exposing to their 
v iew gold chains, collars, and bracelets, the rewards of mili. 
tary virtue. From the event of a 
ingle cOlnbat they drew, 
an omen of success; and they beheld with pleasure the cour- 
age of fifty a.rchers, who maintained a small eminence against 
three successive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At the dig.. 
tance only of two bow-
hots, the annies spent the morning in 
dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted some necessary 
food 7 without unloosing the cuirass fforn their breast, or the 
bridle frOlu their horses. Narscs awaited the charge; and it 
was delayed by Toti!a till he had received his last Euccors of 
two thousand Goths. 'Vhile he consumed the hours in fruit. 
less treaty, the king exhibited in a narrow space the strength 
and agility of a warrior. I-lis armor was enchased with gold; 
his purple banner floated with the wind: he cast his lance 
into the air; caught it with the right hand; shifted it to the 
left; threw hÍ111self backwards; recovered his scat; and 
n1anagcd a fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the 
equestrian school. As soon as the succors had arrÍ\red, he 
retired to his tent., assumed the dress and arms of a private 
soldier, and gave the signal of battle. The first line of cav. 
aIry advanced with more courage than discretion, and left 
behind them the infantry of the second line. They were 
soon engaged between the horns of a crescent, into which the 
adverse wings had been insensibly curved, and were saluted 
from either side by the volleys of four thousand archers. 
rrheir ardor, and even their distress, drove them forwards to a 
close and unequal conOiet, in which they could only use their 
lances against an enemy equally skilled in aU the instruments 
of war. A generous emulation inspired the Ronlalls and their 
Barbarian allies; and Narses, who calrnly viewed and directed 
their efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the p!'Ïze of 
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superior bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and 
disordered, pressed and broI{en; and the line of infantry, 
instead of presenting the i.' spears, or opening their intervals, 
were trampled under the fcet of the Hying horse. Six thou- 
sand of the Goths were slhughtered without n1ercy in the 
.field of Tagina. Their prince, with five attendants, was over- 
taken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepidæ. "
Spare the king 
of Italy," * cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his lance 
through the body of rrotila. The blow was instantly revenged 
Ly the faithful Goths: they transported their dying monarch 
seven miles beyoI?d the scene of his disgrace; and his last 
1noments were not imbittered by the presence of an enemy. 
Compassion afforded him the sheTter of-an obscure tOllJb; but 
the Romans were not satisfied of their victory, till they beheld 
th:3 corpse of the GC}thic king. His }ult, enriched with gems, 
UiH.l his bloody robe, were l>rescnted to Justinian by the mes. 
!:engf'rs of triumph. 37 
.As soon as Nal's-es had paid his devotions to the Author of 
victory, and the blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness,38 he 
prai::>ed
 rewarded, and dismissed the Lon1bard
. The villages 
Jmd been reduced to ashes by these valiant savages; they 
ra\'ished matrons and virgins on the altar; their retreat was 
ùiligcntly 'watched by a strong df?tachment of regular forces, 
'.ålO prevc"nted a repetition of the like disorders. The vic- 
torious cunuch pursued his march through Tuscany, accepteù 
the subnlission of the Goths, heard the acclamations, and often 
the complaints, of the Italians, and encompassed the walls of 
Uome with the remainder of his formidable host. Round t
,p. 
wide circl1l1í)fe}'ence, Narscs assigned to hin1sclf, and to each 
of his lieutenants, a real or a feigned attack, while he silently 
InarliecI the place of easy and unguarded entrance. Neither 
the fortifications of I-Iadrian's nlolc, nor of the port, could 
Yong delay the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian once 
n10re received the keys of R0111e, which, under l1Ïs reign, had 
IJcen fiee times taken and recovered. 39 But the deliverance 


37 Theophanes, Chron. p. 193. IIist. :Uiscell. 1. xvi. p. 108. 
35 Eyagrius, 1. iv. c. 24. 'TIle inspiration of the Virgin revealed to 

 C:1"'SC3 the day, and the 'word, of battle, (Paul Diacon. 1. ii. c. 3, p. 
, , u.) 
39 "EllC 'r()l
TOti (!aaL}.eVO'J'TOç -rb n/,u.:lTUJ' 
u}.w. [Procop. Goth. lib. iv. 


4' "Dog, wilt thou strike thy I.Á)rd?" was the more characteristic en. 
dé\ma.tio') 
f the Gothic youth. . }>rocop. lib, iv. p. 32. - ]1. 
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of Rome was the Jast calamIty of the Roman people. 'fhe 
Barbarian allies of Narses too frequently confounded the 
privileges of peace and war. The despair of the flying Goths 
found some consolation in sanguinary revenge; and three 
hundred youths of the noblest families, who had been sent as 
hostages Wbeyond the Po, were inhumanly slain by the suc- 
cessor of Totila. The fate of the senate suggests an awful 
lesson of the vicissitude of human affairs. Of the senators 
whom 'fotila had banished from their country, some were 
rescued by an officer of Belisarius, and transported frOln 
Campania to Sicily; while others were too guilty to confide 
in the clelnency of Justinian, or too poor to provide horses 
for their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren languished 
five years in a state of indigence and exile: the victory of 
Narses revived their hopes; but their premature return to the 
metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths; and all the 
fortresses of Campania were stained with patrician 40 blood. 
After a period of thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus 
expired; and if the nobles of Rmue still assumed the title of 
senators, few subsequènt traces can be discovered of a public 
counci.l, or constitutional order. Ascend six hundred years, 
and contemplate tbe kings of the earth soliciting an auùience, 
as the slaves or freedmen of the Rmnan senate! 41 
The Gothic war was yet alive. The bra vest of the nation 
retired beyond the Po; and Teias was unanimously chosen 
to succeed and revenge their departed hero. The new k!ng 
immediately sent ambassadors to implore, or rather to pur- 
chase, the aid of the Franks, and nobly lavished, for the 
public safety, the riches which -had been deposited in the 
palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure was 
gu:uded by his brother Aligern, at Cumæa, in Campania; but 
the strong castle which Totila had fortified was closely be- 
sieged by the arm
 of Nurses. From the Alps to the foot 


P 33.] In the year .j
ß by Beli.
arim;, in 54:6 by Totila, in 5!i by Bel- 
isnrius, in 54!) by Totila, and in ,:):32 by N arses. ßIaltretus had inad- 
vertently translated sex(um; a mi
take which he afterwards retracts: 
but the mischief wac;; done; and Cou:,in, with a train of French and 
Latin reactors, have f:'lllen into the snare. 
411 Comì. 1are two passages of Procopim;, (1. iii. c. 2G, 1. iv. c. 2'!-,) 
whif'h. with some collateral hints from 
Iarcellinus and Jornandeg, 
!llu:-.;trate the state of the expiring senate. 
41 :O:;oe, in the e"\:amplc of Pru3iac;;, as it is deli\
Erec1 in the fra
ments 
of Polybiuf-!, (Excerpt. 1
E'gat. xcvii. p. fr2.7, 0:28,) n. curious picture of 
p, r
yal 
lav
. 
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of l\Iount Vesuvins, the Gothic king, by rapid and secret 
marches, advanced to the relief of his brother, eluded the 
vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Sarnns or Draco,42 ,vhich flows frOIn N uceria 
into the Bay of Naples. The river separated the two arn1Ïes: 
sixty days were consurned in distant and fruitless cOD1bats, 
and Teias rnaintained this important post till he was deserted 
by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. 'Vith reluctant 
steps he ascended the Lactarian mount, where the physicians 
of ROD1e, since the time of Galen, had sent their patients for 
the benefit of the air and the milk. 43 But the Goths soon 
embraced a more generous resolution: to descend the hill, to 
dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and in the possession 
of fl'eedo111. The king marched at their hem
, bearing in 
his right hand a lance, and an ample buckler in his left: with 
the one he struck dead the forernost of the assailants; with 
the other he received the weapons which every hand was 
ambitious to aim against his life. Afwr a combat of many 
hours, his left arm was fatigued by the weight of hvelve jave- 
lins which hung from his shield. ",
hhout moving from his 
ground, or suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his 
attendants for a fresh buckler; b
t in the 1110ment while his 
side was uncovered, it was pierced by a lTIortal dart. He fell; 
and his l1ead, exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the nations 
that the Gothic kingdorn was no more. But the example of his 
death served only to animate the companions who had sworn to 
perish with their leader. They fought till darkness descended 
on the earth. 'They reposed on their arms. The cOInbat 
".vas renewed with the return of light, and Dlaintained with 
unabated vigor till the evening of the second day. 'The 
repose of a second night, the want of water, and the loss of 
their bravest chalnpions, determined the surviving Goths to 
accept the fair capitulation which the prudence of Narses 


-12 The dQ
y.(J.'" of Pro cop ius (Goth. 1. iy. c. 35) is cyidently the Sar.. 
nus. The text is accused or altered by the rash violence of Cluycrius, 
It. iv. c. 3, p. 1156 :) but Camillo Pellegrini of K aplcs (Discorsi sopra 
la Ca.mpania Felice, p. 330, 331) has proved from old records, that as 
early as the year 822 that river" as called the Dracontio, or Dracon- 
cello. 
43 Galen (de ',Method. )Iedendi, 1. v. apucl Cluver. 1. iv. c. 3, p. 1159, 
1160) dcscribes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk, of :Mount Lne- 
tarius, whose medicinal benefits were equally known and sought in 
the time of Symmachus (1. vi. epist. 18) and Vassiodorus, t Var . xi. 
10.) Nothin
 is now left E'xccpt He name of the town of Ll'filn:. 
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waf> inclined to propose. Th.ey embraced th
 alternative of 
rm
iding in Italy, as the subjects and wldiers of Justinian, or 
departing with a portion of their private w-ealth, in search of 
son'le independent country..44 Yet the oath of fidelity or exile 
was alike rejected hy (me thot.'tsu.nd Goths, who broke away 
before the treaty was signed, and boldly eff
'Cted their retreat 
to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as wcB as tho situation, of 
Aligern prompted him to imitate rather than to bewail his 
broth
r: a strong and dextcrous archer., he transpierced witb 
a single arrow the arn10r and breast of his antagonist; and 
his military conduct defended Cumæ 4;) abov-e a year against 
the forces of the Rorr..ans.. Their incl ustry had s.c.ooped the 
Sibyl's ca.ve 46 into a prodigiaus nìine; cOlllbustihle materials 
were introduced to consume the tBmporary props: the wall 
and the gate of Cumæ sunk into the cavm'n, but the ruins 
formed a deep and inaccessible precipice. On the fragment 
of a rock Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of bis country, and judged it 
more honorahle to he the friend of Narses, than the slave of 
the Franks. After the death cf Tcias, the Ron1an general 
separated his troops to reduce the cities of Italy; Lu
ca sus- 
tained a long and vigorous sicge; and slich was the h.urnanity 
or the prudence of Narses, that the repeatcd perfi-dy of the 
illhahitants could not provoke hin\ to exact the forfeit lives of 
,'heir hostages. These hostnges were dismisæd in safety; 
and their grateful zeal at length subdued the obstilla
y of 
their countrynlen. 41 


C( Buat (tom. xi. lh 2, &c.) conveys to his f.a.vorit.e Bavaria this rem- 
nant of Goths, who bv others are buriNl in the mount-'Üns of Uri, or 
I"estored to their nath-è isle of Goth1.and, (
{
scou, Annot. xxi.) 
4ã I lea.ve Scaliger (AlliIIlRuvers. in Eascb. p. 59) and Sahnasius 
(Excrcitat. Plinian. p. õl, 62) to quarrel ahout the origin of Cumæ, 
the oldest of the Greek colonies in Italy, (Strab. 1. v. p. 372, Velleiu3 
Paterculus, 1. i. c. 4,) already vacant ill J'uycl1al's. ti.me, (Satir. iii.,) 
and now in ruins. 
(6 Agathia.s (1. i. c. 21) s
ttles the Sibyl's cave under the wall of 
Cumæ: he agrees with Servius, (ad 1. vi. .IEneid. ;) nor can I perceive 
why tlleir opinion should be rejected by Heyne, the excellent editor 
of Virgil, (tom. ü. p. 650, 6f11.) In urbc meclià secreta religio! But 
Cumæ was not yet built; and the lines (1. vi. 96, 97) would become 
ridiculous, if Æneas were actually in a Greek cit
r. 
47 There is s
me difficulty in connecting the 35th ch.apter of the 
fourth book of the Gothic war of Procopius with the first book of the 
bistory of Agathias. 'Ve mu
t now relinquish a statesman and sol- 
dier, to attend the foot
teps of a poet and rhetorician, (1. i. p. 11. 1. Ü. 
p. ,j l, m:lii. Lou vIe.) 
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Before Lucca bad surrendered, Italy was oycrwhelmed by 
a ncw deluge of Badmrians. A feeble youth, the grandson 
of Clovis, reigned over the Austrasians or oriental Franks. 
'1'he guardians of Theodebald entertained with coldness and 
rc1uctance the Inagnificent promises of the Gotllic anlbassa- 
dol's. But the spirit of a martial people outstripped the timid 
counsds of the court: two brothers, Lothaire and Buccehn,48 
thc dukes of the Alamanni, stood forth as the leaders of the 
Italian \var; and seventy-five thousand Germans dcscended 
in the autumn from the Rhætian Alps into the plain of l\1ilan. 
The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near thc Po, 
undcr the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, W}lD rashly 
conceiycd that personal bravery was tne sole duty and ßlerit 
of H. commander. As he nlarched without order or precau- 
tion along the Æmilian way, an ambuscade of Franks sud- 
dcnìy rose from the amphitheatre of Parma; his troops were 
surprised and routed; but their leader refused to fly; declar- 
ing to the last moment, that death was less terrible than thc 
angry countenance of Narses.'* The death of Fulcaris, and 
the rett
eat of the surviving chiefs, decided the fluctuating and 
rebellious temper of the Goths; they flew to tIle standard of 
their deliverers, and adn1itted them into the cities v.rhich still 
resisted the arms of the ROlnan general. The conqueror of 
Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent of Bar
 
barians. They passed under the walls of Cesena, and an- 
swered by threats and reproaches the ad\Tice of Aligern,t that 
the Gothic treasures could no longer repay the labor of an 
invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed by the skill 
and valor of Narses hilTIself, who sailed froBl Rimini at the 
head of three hundred horse, to chastise the licentious rapine 
of their n1arch. On the confines of SamniUlll the two broth. 
ers divided their forces. 'Vith the right wing, Buccelin 
assumed the spoil of Call1pania, Lucania, and Bruttium; with 
the left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of A.pulia and Cala- 
bria. They followed the coast of the l\Iediterranean and the 


48 Among the fabulous exploits of Euccelin, he discomfited and 
slew Belisarius, subdued Italy and Sieily, &c. See in the IIistorimUl 
of France, Gregory of Tours, (tom. ii. 1. iii. c. 32, p. 203,) an,d Aimoin.. 
(tom. iii. 1. ii. de Gestis FranCOl'Ulll, c. 23, p. õ9.) 


· . . . T
JI y
wTTav Napuõv pcp.tpopÚf]V pOC T'ií
 d.ßov>-'lar. .Agathias. 
t Aligern, after the surrcndf'r of Cumæ, had been sent to C('5j
n>1 'Jy 
NarSf'6. Agathias. - M. 
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Adriatic, as far as Rhegiurn and Otranto, and the extrellle 
lands of Italy were the term of their destructive progress. 
The Franks, who were Christians and Catholics, contented 
themselves with simple pilJuge and occasional 111urder. But 
the churches which their piety had spared, were stripped by 
the sacrilegious hands of the j\.lmnanni, \\i ho sacrificed horses, 
heaùs to their native deities of the woods and rivers: 49 t
lCY 
melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the ruins of 
shrines and altars were stained with the blood of the faithful. 
Buccelin was actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by avarice. 
The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdOlTI; the latter, 
after a promise to his brothel' of speedy succors, returned by 
the same road to deposit his treasure b8yond the Alps. The 
strength of their armies was already \\'asted by the change 
of climate and contagion of disease: the Germans revelled 
in the vintage of Italy; and their own intemperance avenged, 
in some degl'ee, the rniseries of a defenceless pcople.* 
_.I\.t the entrance of the spring, the In1perial troops, who had 
guarded the cites, assembled, to the number of eighteen thou- 
s3-nd n1en, in the neighborhood of Rome. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the comn1and, and 
nfter the exmnple, of Narses, they repeated each day their 
nlilitary exercise on foot and on horseback, accustomed their 
ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, and practised the steps 
and evolutions of the pyrrhic dance. Fronl the Straits of 
Sicily, Buccelin, with th(rty thousand Franks and Alamanni, 
slowly moved towards Capua, occupied \vith a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covèreù his right by the stream of 
the V ulturnus, and secured the rest of his encampment by a 
rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle of wagons, whose wheels 
were buried in the earth. He impatiently expected the return 
of Lothaire; ignorant, alas! that his brother couìd never 



9 Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone, (L i. p. 
18.) At Zug, in Swit.ærland, idolatry still prev

iled in the year 613 : 
St. Columban and St. Gaul were the apostles of that rude country; 
and the latter founded a hermitage, which has swelled into an ec- 
cle;:;iè:
c;tical principality and a populous city, the scat of freedom and 
commerce. 


· A. body of Lotha.ire's troops was defeated uear F ano, some were driven 
do.wn precipices int? the sca" others .fled to the camp; many prisopers 
<ielJ:ed the opportumty of makmg theu escape; and the Barbm:iílJ1
 l09
 
mOit of their booty in. thlilir precipitati retreat. Agathias. - U. 
VOL. IV. 24 
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return, and that the chief and his army had been swept away 
by a strange disease 50 on the banks of the Lake Benacus, 
between Trent and Verona. The banners of N arscs soon 
approached the Vul1urnus, and the eyes of Italy were anx- 
iously fixed on the e\-ent of this final conte
t. Perhaps the 
talents of the Roman general were n10st conspicuous in the 
calm operations which precede the tumult of a battle. His skiL- 
ful mOVelTIents intercepted the subsistence of the Barbarian, 
deprived him of the adrantage of the bridge and river, and in 
the choice of the ground and moment of action reduced hin1 
to comply with the inclination of 11Ïs enemy. On the 1110rn- 
ing of the important day, when the ranks were already fornled, 
a servant, for some trivial fault, was killed by his n1aster, one 
of the leaders of the' Heruli. The justice or passion of Nar- 
ses was awakened: he summoned the offender to his presence, 
and without listening to his excuses, gave the signal to the 
minister of death. If the cruel master had not infringed the 
laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution was not less unjust 
than it appears to have been imprudent. The Heruli felt the 
indignity; they halted: but the R0111an general, without sooth- 
ing their rage, or expecting their resolution, called aloud, as 
the trUlTIpets sounded, that unless they hastened to occupy 
their place, they would lose the honor of the victory. His 
troops were disposed 51 in a long front, the cavalry on the 
wings; in the centre, the heavy-armed foot; the m'chers and 
slingers in the rear. The Germans advanced in a sharp- 
pointed column, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. 
'l"'hey pierced the feeble centre.uf Narses, who received then1 
with a smile into the fatal snare, and directed his wings of 
cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and encompas
 
their rear. The host of the :Franks and Alamanni consisted 
of infantry: a s\vord and buckler hung by their side; and 
they used, as their weapon5 of offence, a weighty hatchet and 
a hooked javelin, which were only fOflTIidable in close combat, 
or at a short distance. 'rhe flower of the Roman archers, on 


50 See the death of Lothaire in Agathias (1. li. p. 38) and Paul 
'Varnefrid, surnamed Diaconns, (1. li. c. 3, 775.) The Greek makes 
him rave and tear his flesh. He had plundered churches. 
ól Père Daniel (Ilist. de la 
Ii1ice Françoise, tom. i. p. 17-21) has 
exhibited a fanciful representation of this battle, some,vhat in the 
manner of the Chevalier Folard, the once famous editor of Polybius, 
who fashioned to his own habits and opinions all the military opera- 
tions of antiquity. 
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.10rsoback, and in cOlnplete armor, skirmished without peril 
round this immovable phalanx; supplied by active speed the 
deficiency of number; and aimed their arrows against a crowd 
of Barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, were 
covered oy a loose garment of fur or linEn. 1'hey paused, 
they trOlnbled, thoir ranks were confounded, and in the deci- 
sive n10ment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, charged 
with rapid violence the head of the column. Their leader, 
Sinbal, and Aligel'n, the Gothic prince, deserved the prize of 
superior valor; and their example incited the victorious 
troops to achieve wi th swords and spears the destruction of 
the enemy, Buccelin, and the greatest part of his army, per- 
ished on the field of battle, in the waters of the V ulturnus, or 
by the hands of the enraged peasants: but it may seem in- 
credible, that a victory,5'2 which no more than five of the Ala- 
n1anni survived, could be purchased with the loss of fourscore 
Romans. Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, de- 
fended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing spring; and 
every messenger of N arses announced the reduction of the 
Italian cities, whoso naInes were G.orrupted by the ignorance 
or vanity of the Greeks.5 3 After the battle of Casilinum, 
Narses entered the capital; the arms and treasures of the 
Goths, the Franks, and the Alamanni, were displayed; his 
soldiers, with garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of 
the conqueror; and Rome, for the last tinle, beheld the sem- 
blance of a triumph. 
After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings 
was filled by the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in 
peace and war of the emperor of the Romans. Their juris- 
diction was soon reduced to the lin1its of a narrow province: 
but Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the exarchs, 
administered above fifteen years the entire kingdom of Italy. 
Like Belisarius, he had deserved the honors of envy, calumny, 
and disgrace: but the favorite eunuch still enjoyed the con- 


&2 Agathias (1. ii, p. 47) has produced a Greek epigram of six lincs 
on this victory of N arse
, which is favorably compared to the battles 
of Marathon and Platæa.!If Thc chicf differcnce is indeed in their con- 
scquences - so trivial in thc fonner instance - so permancnt and 
glorious in the latter. 
53 The Beroia and Brincas of Theophanes or his transcriber (p. 201) 
must be rcad or understood Verona and Brbda. 


· Not in the epiõrnm, but in the pre,.ioui ob&ervations.-l\L 
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fidence of Justinian; or the leader of a victorious army a wed 
and repressed the ingratitude of a tin1Ïd court. Yet it was 
not by weak and mischievous indulgence that Narses secured 
the attachnlent of his troops. Forgetful of the past, and re. 
gardless of the future, they abused the present hour of pros- 
perity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with the 
noise of drinking and dancing: the spoils of victory were 
wasted in sensual pleasures; and nothing (says Agathias) re- 
..nained unless to exchange their shields and helmets for the 
soft lute and the capacious hogshead,54 In a manly oration, 
not unworthy of a Rmnan censor, the eunuch reproved these 
disorderly vices, which sullied their fame, and endangered 
their safety. The soldiers blushed and obeyed; discipline 
was confirmed; the fortifications were restored; a duke was 
stationed for the defence and military cOlnmand of each of the 
prmcipal cities ; 
.) and the eye of "Narses pervaded the ample 
prospect from Calabria to the A.Jps. The renlains of the 
Gothic nation evacuated the country, or l11ingled with the peo- 
pIe; the Franks, instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, 
abandoned, without a stQ.lggle, their Italian conquests; and 
th0 rebellious Sinbal, chief of the IIeruli, was subdued, takcn 
find hung on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice of the 
exarchß5 The ci\"il state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic s3nction, which the em- 
peror prOlnulgated at the reqnest of the pope. JnstiniDn in- 
troduced his own jurisprudence into the schools and tribunals 
of the \Vec;;;t: he ratified the acts of Theodoric and his imllle- 
diate SUCC8ssors, but every deed was rescinded Dnd abolished 
which foree had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the 
usurpation of Totil:J. A Inoderate theory was framed to 
reconcile the rights of property with the safety of prescription, 
,he claims of the state with the poverty of the people, and the 


5-1 'E).dIHíO (
.!?, 07 f ,(/.l, (:f.1?(r.ìq i'nò à:
Ei.n!!;a
 T
Ç &fYlliðac: nIX"))' x:.:.i. 
rù Y-Qú"J] "1lCfllQloJç ()i'J'(Il) xui. fJ{i
I,'Jí"l/)V LÍ1f/)(

 m)at, (Agathias, 1. ii. p. 48.) 
[n the first scene of RicharcllII. our English poet has beautifully en- 
larged on this idea, for ,yhich, howcyer, he vms not indebted to the 
13v7.antine llÍstorian. 
'55 
la1fci has proved. (Verona Illustratn, P. i. 1. x. p. 257, 289.) 
Rgainr-.t the common opinion, that the dukes of Italy were instituted 
beior.
 the conquest of the Lombards, hy :K arses himself. In the 
l'ra
ff4atk Sanction. (Ko. 23,) Ju-.;tinian restrains the judices militares. 
5t1-' See Paulus Diaconus, liii. e. 2, p. 776. 
Ienander (in Excerp. 
Leg\t. p. 133) mentions some risings in Italy by the Franks, and The. 
ophanC''S (p. 201) hints at some Gothic rebellions. 
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pardon of offences with the interest of virtue and order of 
society. Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degradC'd 
to the second ra.nk. Yet the scnat(Jl'S were gm.tified hy the 
permission of visiting thcir e::;tate:;; in Italy, and of a ppruach- 
ing, without obstacle, the throne of Cons
:"lntinople: the regu- 
lation of weights and measures was delegated to the pope anù 
senate; and the s3.larics of lawyers and physicians, of orators 
and granllnarians, were destined to preservc, or rek:ndle, the 
light of science in the ancient capital. Justinian m1ght dic- 
tate benevolent edicts,57 and Nat'ses rnight second his wishes 
by the restoration of cities, anq more especially of churches. 
But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy; and the 
twenty years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress 
and depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, 
under the discipline of Belisarius himself, fifty thousand labor- 
ers dipd of hunger 58 in the narrow region of Picenum ; jJ and 
a strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius would swell 
the loss of Italy above the total sum of her present inhab- 
itants. 6o 
I desire to believe, but I dare not affirm, that Belisarius 
sincerely rejoiced in the trimnph of Narses. Yet the con- 
sciousness of his own exploits Illight tCDch him to esteClll 
without jealousy the merit of a rival; and the repose of the 


67 The Pragmatic Sanction of Jw-tinian, which restores and regu- 
lates the eivÜ state of Italy, consists of xxvii. articles: it is dated 
AU
\l3t 15, A. D. 55:1; is ac.Ìdressed to Karses, Y. .T. Præpositus 
acri 
Cubiculi, and to Antiochus, Præ1'ectus Prætorio Italiæ; and has been 
preservecl hy Julian Antecessor, and in the COrl)u
 Juris Civilis, after 
the noveb and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and Tiberiu-:. 
6B A still greater number was consumecl by fa-mine in the southern 
provinces, without (tr.ruc:) the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the 
place of bread. Procopius had seen a desertcJ. orphan suckled by a 
she-goat. Seventeen pa:-.sellgers were lodged, murdeJ'cù, and caten, 
by two" omen, who were detected anù slain by the eighteenth. &c," 
69 Quinta regio Piceni est; quondam uberrimæ multitudinis, ccclx. 
millia Picentium in fidem P. R. venere, (Plin. lIi:-;t. :x atur. iii. 18.) 
In the time of Vespasian, tlllS ancient population wa::; already ,iimi'.- 
ished. 
6" Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (AuC'edot 
. 18) 
computes that Africa lost five millions, that Italy was thrice as ex- 
tellsi\'e, and that the depopulation was in a larger prolwrtioll. But 
his reckoning is inflamel by passion I and clouded. with uncertainty. 


· Denina considers that greater evil was inflicted upon Italy by the 
Grecian reconquest than by any other inyasion. Rc\oluz. d' ltalia, t. i. 1 
T. P 2-17. - M. 


24- 
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aged warrior was crowned by a last victory, which saved the 
enlperor and the capital. The Barbarians, who annually 
visited the provinces of Europe, were less discouraged by 
some accidental defeats, than thev were excited bv the double 
hope of spoil and of subsidy. h
 the thirty-sccOl{d winter of 
Justinian's reign, the Danube was d('eply frozen: Zabergan led 
the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was followed 
by a prorniscuous nlultitude of Sclavonians.* The savage 
chief passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains, 
spread his troops over :Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced 
with no l110re than seven thousand horse to the long waJI, 
which should have defended the territory of Constantinople. 
But the works of lTIan are impotent against the assaults of 
nature: a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations of 
the wall; and the forces of the empire were employed on the 
distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and Persia. The seven 
sclwols,61 or companies of the guards or domestic troops, had 
been augmented to the nU111ber of five thousand five hundred 
men, whose ordinary station was in the peaceful cities of Asia. 
But the places of the brave Armenians were insensibly sup- 
plied by lazy citizens, who purchased an exemption from the 
duties of civil life, without being exposed to the dangers of 
rnilitary service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to 
sally from the gates; and none could be persuaded to remain 
in the field, unless they wanted strength and speed to escape 
f1'0111 the Bulgarians. The report of the fugitives exaggerated 
the nun1bers and fierceness of an ene111Y, who had polluted 
holy virgins, and abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and 
vultures; a crowd of rustics, imploring food and protection, 
increased the consternation of the city, and the tents of Za- 
bergan were pitched at the distance of hventy miles,62 on the 


eH In the ùecay of these military schools, the satire of Procopiu9 
(Anecdot. c. 24, Aleman. p. 102, 103) is confirmed and illustrated by 
Agathias, (1. v. p. 159,) who cannot be rejected as a hostile witness. 
62 The distance from Constantinople to :Melanthias, Villa Cæsariana, 
(
\.mmiall. :Marcellin. xxx. 11,) is yariously fixed at 102 or 140 stadia, 
(Suidas, tom. ii. p. 522. 523. Agathia<;;, 1. v. p. 158
) or xviii. or xix. 
miles, (Itineraria, p. 138,230, 323, 332, and \Vesseling's Observations.) 
The first xii. miles, as far as Rhegium, were payed by J ustillian, who 
built a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and the sea, 
(I>rocop. de Eelif. I. iv. c. 8.) 


. Zabergan was king of the Cutrigours, a trite of Hun!':, who were 
neither Bulgarians nor Sclavonians. St. :Martin. vol. ix. p. 4:08-42.0. - M. 
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banks of a small river, which encircles l\feIanthias, and after- 
wards falls into the Propontis,G3 Justinian trembled: and 
those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, were 
pleased to suppose, that he had lost the alacrity and vigor of 
his youth. By his command the vessels of gold and sIlver 
were removed fron1 the chlll'ches in the neighborhood, and 
even the snburbs, of Constantinople; the ramparts were lined 
with trembling spectators; the golden gate Was crowded with 
useless generals and tribunes, and the senate shared the 
fatigues and the apprehensions of the populace. 
But the eyes of the prince and people- were directed to a 
feeble veteran, who 'was compelled by the pnblic danger to 
reSUlne the arn10r in which he had entered Carthage and de- 
fended Rome. The horses of the royal stables, of private 
citizens, and even of the circus, were hastily coHected; the 
emulation of the old and young was roused by the name of 
Belisarius, and his first encampl11ent was in the presence of a 
victorious enemy. His prudence, and the-labor of the friend- 
ly peasants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the repose of 
the night; innumerable fires, and clouds of dust, were artfuUy 
contrived to n1agnify the opinion of his strength; his soldiers 
suddenly passed fron1 despondency to presumption; and, 
while tcn thousand voices demanded the battle, Bcli
arius dis- 
sembled his knowledge, that in the hour of trial he must de- 
pend on the firmness of three hundred veterans. The next 
rnorning the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. But 
they heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the arms and 
discipline of the front; they were assaulted on the flanks by 
t\vo atnbuscadcs which ruse from the woods; their forernost 
warriors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his guards; 
and the swiftness of thc>ir evolutions was rendered useless by 
the close attack and rapid pursuit of the ROlHans. In this 
action (so speedy was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only 
four hundred horse; but Constantinople was saved; and Za- 
bC'rgan, who felt the hand of a 111aster, withdrew to a respect- 
í'ul distance. But his friends were numerous in the councils 
of the Clnpcror, and Delisarius obeyed with reluctance the 
commands of envy and Justinian, which forbade him to 


63 The Atyra:ö;, (Pompon. 
lela, 1. ii. c. 2, p. 169, edit. Voss.) At 
the river's mouth, a tOWll or castle of the same name was fortified by 
Justinian, lProcop. de Edif. 1. iv. c. 2. ltinerar. p. 670, and \V cs- 
tleling. ) 
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achieve the deliverance of his country. On his return to the 
city, the people.. still conscious of their danger, accompanied 
his triumph with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which 
were impu
ed as a crime to the victorious general. But when 
he cuter('d the palace, the courtiers were silent, and the 
emperor, after a cold and thankless embrace, dislnissed hin1 to 
n1ingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the impres- 
sion of his glory on the ll1inds of HIen, that Justinian, in tbe 
seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance 
Dc-ar forty miles from the capital, and to inspf'ct in person the 
restoration of the long wall. The Eu 19arians wasted thA 
sumn1er in the plains of Thrace; but they were inclined to 
peace by the failure of their rash attempts on Greece and the 
Chersonesus. .A.. menace of killing their prisoners quickened 
the payment of heavy ransoms; and the departure of Zabel'- 
gan '\ias hastened by the report, that double-prowed vessels 
were built on the Danube to intercept his passage. The dan- 
ger was soon forgotten; and a vain question, whether their 
sovereign had shown more wisdOln or weakness, amused the 
idleness of the city.64 . 
About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the, 
emperor returned from a Thracian journey of health, or busi- 
ness, or devotion. Justinian was afflicted by a pain in his 
head; and hi'S private entry countenanced the nHnor of his 
death. Before the third hour of the day, the bakers' shops 
were plundered of their bread, the houses were shut, and 
every citizen, with hope oi' terror, prepared for the impend- 
ing tumult. 'fhe senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, 
were conveneù at the ninth hour; and the præfect received 
their commands to visit every quarter of the city, and pro- 
claim a general illumination for the reco\Tery of the ernperor's 
health. The ferment subsided; but every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government, and the factious temper of 
the people: the guards were disposed to mutiny as often as 
their quarters were changed, or their pay was withheld: the 
frequent calamities of fires and earthquakes afforded the op- 
pOl
tunities of disorder; tne disputes of the blues and greens, of 
the orthodox and neretics, degenerated into bloody battles; and, 
: 11 the presence of the Persian am bassador, J ustil1ian b1 ushed 


. 64 The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Bclisarius, are imr er - 
fectly represented in the prolix declamation of A
athia
, (1. 5, p. 154- 
! 74;) and the d1-y Chronicle of Theophanes, (p. I!) 7, 19S. 
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for himself and for his subjects. Capricious pardon and arbi- 
trary punishment imbittered the irksomeness and dis
ontent 
of a long reign: a conspiracy was formed in the palace; 
and, unless we are deceived by the names of l\larcellus and 
Sergius, the 111OSt,. virtuous and the most profiigate of the 
courtiers were associated in the same designs. They had 
fixed the time of the execution; their rank g:lve them access 
to the royal banquet; and their black slaves G5 were stationed 
in the vestibule and porticos, to announce the .death of the 
tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But the indis. 
cretion of an accomplice saved the poor relnnant of the days 
of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and seized, 
with daggers hidden under their garments: l\larcellus died by 
his own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary.G6 
Pressed by remorse, or tempted by the hopes of safety, he 
accused two officers of the household of nelisarius; and tor- 
ture forced them to declare that they had acted according to 
the secret instructions of their patron. 57 Posterity will not 
hastily believe that a hero who, in the vigor of life, had dis 
dained the fairest offers of ambition and revenge, should stoop 
to the murder of his prince, whom he could not long ex pect 
to survive. His followers were impatient to fly; but fliGht 
must have been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
enough for nature anù for glory. Delisarius appeared before 
the council with less fear than indignation: after forty years' 
service, the emperor had prejudged his guilt; and injustice 
was sanctified by the pr('sence and authority of the patriarch. 
The life of Belisarius was graciously spared; but his fortunes 
were sequestered, and, from December to July, he wn:s 
guatded as a prisoner in his own palace. At length his inno- 


65 >1 IJ.ðovç. They could scarcely be real Indians j and the .1:Ethi- 
opians, sometimes known by that nRme, were never used by the an- 
cients as guards or follower5: they were the trilling, though costly, 
objects of female and l'oyal luxury, (Terent. Eunuch. act i. scene li. 
Sueton. in August. c. 83, 'with a good note of Casaubon, in Calio'ulà, 
c.57.) 0 
66 The - Sergius (Vandal.!. ii. c. 21, 2
, Anecdot. c. 5) and 
rar- 
:rJlus (Goth. 1. iii. c. 32) are mentioneJ by Procopius. See Theopha.. 
nes, p. 107, 20l. 
67 Alemannus, (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantiall 
IS., which has been 
printed in the Iml>erium Oricntalc of l
allduri. 


6' Some word::!, ,the acts of," or " the crimes of," appear to ha,e f:111en 
from the text. The omission is in aU the editions I have consulted, - M. 
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cence \Vas acknowledged; his freedom and honors wer(, 
restored; and death, which might be hastened by resentment 
and grief, removed him from the world about eight mouths 
aftcr his deliverance. The name of Belisarius can never die: 
but instead of the funeral, the lnonuments, tÍJe statues, so justly 
due to his mernory, J only read, that his treasurcs, the spoils 
of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by 
the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however, 
for the use of his widow: and as Antonina had n1uch to 
repent, she devoted the last ren1ains of her life and fortune 
to the foundation of a convent. Such is the siro pIe and 
genuine narrative of the faU of Belisarius and the ingratitude 
of J ustinian. G8 That he was deprived of his eyes, and re- 
duced by envy to beg his bread,* "Give a penny to Belisarius 
the general! " is a fiction of later times,69 which has obtained 
credit, or rather favor, as a strange example of the vicissitudes 
of fortune.7 o 


68 Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, the genuine original 
record is presen'ed in the :Fragment of John l\lalala l tom. ii. p. 234- 
2-18) and the exact Chronicle of Theophanes, (p. HH-204.) Ceclrenus 
(Comrend. p. 387, 388) and ZOllaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 69) seem to 
he
itate bet" een the obsolete truth and the growing falsehood. 
69 The sourc'c of this idle fable may be derived from a miscellaneous 
work of the xiith century, the Cl
iliacls of J Oh11 T
etzes, a monk, t 
(Basil. 1546, ad calcem L')-cophront. Colon. Allobrog. 1614, in Corp. 
Peet. Græc.) He relates the blindness and beggilry of Belisarius in 
t.en yul
ar or political verses, (Chiliad iii. No. 88, 339-348, ill Corp. 
Poet. <..i-ræc. tom. ii. p. 311.) 
"EK7TWllll (ii^ II"'V KpaT("Jv, 
8 óa TI) 111 ì ì.CoJ, 
H!:,\LU&l<)ì.C'J ùCOÀòv éÓTE: T(0 uT/,uTTIÀáT1]' 
"0, TÚY;/ pE:V iòóEuun', Ò7TUTVcþÀoî ò' Ó 'cþÐ6voc;. 
Thic;; moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the language 
aIlll mêlnu:-,cri 1 ts of (jreecc; rereatcd before the end of the xvth cen- 
tury hy l'rinitus, Pontanus, and Y olaterranus; attacked by Akiat, for 
the honor of the lan,- ; and d('
elldeJ by Baroains, (A. D. 5ü1, Xo. 2, 

".,', for the honor of the church. Yet Tzetzes himself had rend in 
villa chronicles, that Bclisarius did not lose his sight, and that he 
rcc .)ycred his fame and fortunes. 
1U The statue in the villa .Borghese at Rome, in a sitting posture, 


... 1.(> Beau, fl)llowing Alemannus, conceiyes that Belisarins was con- 
founded with John of Cappa.docÏ:1., who was thus rpdnce:l to oegp:ary, (vol. 
ix. p. ,)3, 449.) Lord 
la.hon has, with con,..iderable learning, aud 011 the 
authority of a yet llnqllC)ted writ
r of the xith century, endeayored to re- 
('
tahli:ìh the old tr;ulition. I cannot at. knowledge tha.t I ha.ve been con. 
viul"ed, and am iuclined to subscribe to the theory of Le Beau. - M. 
t I know not whe1"c Gibbon found Tzet7es to be a monk; I suppose he 
consiùerf.1d his bad verses a proof of his monachism. Compare the preface 
of Gerbelius in Kiesling 8 etlition of Tzetzes. - 
I. 
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:f the emperor couid rejoice in the dcath of. Belisarius, he 
enjoyed the base s3.tisfaction only eight Inonths, the last period 
of a reign of thirîy-eight years, and a life of eighty-thl'ct. 
yp.ars. It would be difl1cult to trace the charactcr of a prince 
who IS not the 1110st conspicuous object of his own timcs : 
but the confessions of an enen1Y l11ay be received as the 
safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of Justinian 
to the bust of Domitian, is maliciously urged; 71 with the 
ackn.owledgment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a 
ì Jddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. The em- 
peror was easy of access, patient of hearing, courteous and 
affable in discourse, and a 111aster of the angry passions 
which rage with such destructive violence in the breast of a 
despot. Procopius praises his temper, to reproach him with 
calm and deliberate cruelty: but in the conspiracies which 
attacked his authority and person, a rnore candid judge wiU 
approve the justice, or admire the clemency, of Justinian. 
He excelled in the private virtues of chastity and temper- 
ance: but the in1partial love of beauty would have beell less 
mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for Theodora; and 
his abstemious diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a 
philosopher, but the superstition of a monk. His repastg 
were short and frugal: on solemn fasts, he contented himself 
with water and vegetables; and such was his strength, as well 
as fervor, that he frequently passed two days, and as many 
nights, without tasting any food. The measure of his sleep 
was not less rigorous: after the repose of a single hour, the 
body was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment of 
his chamberlains, Justinian walked or studied till the morn;ng 
light. Such restless application prolonged his time for the 


with an open hand, which is vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
a
cribed with more dignity to 
\.ugustus in the act of propitiatinO' 
:t, emesis, (\Vinckelman, Hist. de l' A.rt, tom. iii. p. 266.) Ex nocturn
 
vi
u etiam stipem, quotannh, die certo, emenclicaba.J a populo, cavam 
Inanum asses porrigentibus præbens, (Sueton. in 
\..uóu
t. c. 91, with 
an excellent note of Casallbon.)* 
71 The rubor of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly enough, by the 
pen of Tacitus, tin Vito Agricol. c. 45;) and has been likewise noticed 
by the younger Pliny, (Panegyr. c. 48,) and Suetonius, tin Domitian, 
c. 18, and Casaubon ad locum.) Procopius (Anecdot. c. 8) foolishly 
believes that only one bust of Domitian had reached the vith century. 


· Lord :Mahon abandons the statue, as altogether irreconcilable with 
the state of tho arts at thi
 period þ (p. 472.) -
.I. 
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acquisition of knowledge 72 and the despatch of business; 
and he might seriously deserve the reproach of confounding, 
by minute aIHI preposterous diligence, the general order of 
his adminisi..ation. The emperor professed himself a n1usi- 
cian and architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer ana 
theolo[J:ian ; anù if he failed in the enterprise of reconciling 
the Christian sects, the rcview of the Rowan jurisprudence is 
a noble monument of his spirit and industry. [n the govern- 
ment of the C'mpire, he ,vas less wise, or less s..1ccessful: the 
age was unfortunate; the people was oppressed and discon- 
tented; Theodura abused her power; a sllccession of bad 
lY1Ílliste/'s disgracf
d his judglnent; and Justinian was neither 
beloved in his life, nor regretted at his death. The lo"e of 
fame was deeply implanted in his breast, but he conde. 
scended to the poor ambition of titles, honors, and contem. 
pora..y praise; and while he labored to fix the admiration, he 
forfeited the esteeln and aficction, of the Homans. The 
design of the African and Italian W
HS was boldly conceived 
and executed; and his penetration discovered the talents of 
Bclisarius in the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the 
name of the en1peror is eclipsed by the nan1es of his vic- 
torious genC'l'<tls; and RelisiJxius still lives, to upbraid the 
envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial favor of 
mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who leads and 
directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters 
of Philip the Second and of Justinian are distinguished by 
the cold ambition which delights in war, and declines the 
dangers of the fjeld. Yet a colossal statue of bronze repre. 
sented the emperor on "hor::;eback. preparing to march against 
the Persians in the habit and a1'mo1' of Achilles. In the great 
square b
fore the church of St. Sophia, this monument was 
raised on a brass column and a stone pedestal of seven steps; 
and the pinal' of Theodosius, which weighed seven thousand 
four hundred pounds of silver, was removed from the sam
 
place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future princes 
were mote just or indulgent to Ids memory; the cIder An- 
dronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired 
'lnJ beautified his equestrian statue: since the fall of the 


72 The stu(Ues and !;cicnce of Justinian are attested bv the confes- 
8ion lAne
düt. c. 8, l
) still more than by the prai::5es (Gothic. 1. iii, 
c. :31, de Etlilic. 1. i. rroem. c. 7) of ProcopillS. Con'mlt the copious 
index of .\.lem3.nnus, and read the life of Justinian by I
udewig, 
(jJ. 135-142.) 
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clnpire it has been melted into cannon by the victorious 
Turks. 73 


I shall conclude this chapter with the cOlnets, the earth. 
quakes, and the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age 
of Justinian. 
I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of Sep- 
tember, a COlnet;4 was seen during twenty days in the 
western quarter of the heavens, and which shot its rays into 
the north. Eight years aftenvards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary; 
the size was gradually increasing; the head was in the east, 

he tail in the west, and it remained visible above forty days. 
'rhe nations, who gazed with astonishment, expected wars and 
calamities from their baleful influence; and these expectations 
were abundantly fulfilled. r-r'he astronomers dissembled their 
ignorance of the nature of these blazing stars, which they 
'){fected to represent as the floating meteors of the air; and 
few anlOng thelTI en1braced the simple notion of Sencca and 
the Chald.eans, that they are only planets of a longer period 
find n10re eccentric motion.;5 Time and science have justi- 
fied the conjectures and predictions of the Roman sage: the 
telescope has opened new worlds to the eyes of astrono- 
n1ers ; 76 and, in the narrow space of history and fable, one 


73 See in thc C. P. Christiana of Ducange (1. i. c. 24, No.1) a chain 
of original testimonies, from Procopius in the vith, to Gyllius in the 
:x.vith century. 
74 The first comet is mentioned by J ohn 
Ialala (tom. ii. p. 190, 
219) and Theophanes, (p. 154 j) the sccond by Procopius
 (Persic. 1. ii. 
c.4.) Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of the sun 
(Vandal. 1. ii. c. 14) is applied by Theophanes (p. 158) to a different 
year. .. 
7ã Seneca's viith book of 
 atural Questions displays, in the theory 
of co:ro.ct
, a philosophic mind. Yet should we not too candidly con- 
found a vaguc prediction, a ycnicnt tcmpus, &c., with th
 merit of 
real discoveries. 
16 Astronomcrs may study X e \\"t on anclllallcy. I draw my humble 
science from the article CQ)U
TEJ in the French Encyclopcdie, by M. 
d' Alcmbert. . 


· See Lydus de Ostentis, particularl)' c. 15, in which the author begins 
to show the signification of comets according to the part of the heavens in 
which they appear, and what fortunes they prognosticate to the Roman 
empire and their Persian enemies. The chapter, howeyer, is imperfect. 
(Edit. Niebuhr, p. 200,) - M. 
VOL. IV. 25 
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and the same comet is already found to have revisited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred and seventy- 
five years. "The first,77 which ascends beyond the Christian 
rera one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven years, is 
coëval with Ogyges, the father of Grecian antiquity. And 
this appearance explains the tradition which Varro has pre- 
served, that under his reign the planet V cnns changed her 
color, size, figure, and course; a prodigy without example 
either in past or succeeding ages. i8 The second visit, in the 
year eleven hundred and ninety-th}'ee, is darkly implied in 
the fable of Electra, the seventh of the Pleiads, who have 
been reduced to si"X since the time of the Trojan war. That 
nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to suppo:rt the ruin 
of her country: she abandoned the dances of her sister orbs, 
fled frOl11 the zodiac to the north pole, and obtained, from 
her disheve lIed locks, the nallle of the comet. The third 
period expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a date 
that exactly agrees with the tremendous cornet of the Sibyl, 
and perhaps of Pliny, which arose in the 'Vest two gener- 
ations before the reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty- 
four years before the birth of Christ, is of all others the n10st 
splendid and important. After the death of Cæsar, a long- 
haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, 
during the gall1es which were exhibited by young Octavian 
in honor of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion, that 
it conveyed to heaven the divin
 soul of the dictator, was 
cherished and consecrated by the piety of a statesman; while 
his secret superstition referred the comet to the glory of his 
own times. 79 The fifth visit has been already ascribed to the 


77 'Vhiston, the honest, piou
, visionary 'Vhiston, had fancied for 
the æra of Noah's flood (2242 years before Christ) a prior apparition 
of the same comet which drowncd the carth with its tail. 
78 A Dis
ertation of Freret (
Iémoires ae r Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, tenn. x. p. 357-3(7) affords a happy union of philosophy and 
(.
udition. The phenomcnon in the time of Ogyges was preserved by 
Var
o, (Apud Augustin. de Civitatc Dei, xxi. 8,) who quotes Castor, 
Dion of Naples, and Adastrus of Cp:icus - nobiles mathematiei. 
The two suh.;quent 'periods are preserved by the Greek mythologists 
and the spurions books of Sibylline verses. 
79 Pliny (IIist, .Kat. ii. 23) has transcribed the orit;inal memorial of 
Augustus. ß-Iairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P.l>arennin, mis- 
sionary in China, l'emoves the games and the comet of September, from 
tho year 44 to the year 43, before the Christian æra; but I am not totally 
Eubdued by the criticism of the astronomer, (OpUSClÙes, p. 27.5-361. 
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fifth year of Justinian, which coincides with the five hundred 
and thirty-first of the Christian era. And it n1ay deserve 
notice, that in this, as in the preceding instance, the comet 
was fi)llowed, though at a longer interval, by a remarkable 
paleness of the sun. The sixth return, in the year eleven 
hundred and six, is recorded by the chronicles of Europe 
and China: and in the first fervor of the crusades, the Chris- 
tians and the l\Iahometans might surmise, with equal reason, 
that it portended the destruction of the Infidels. The seventh 
phenon1enon, of one thonsand six hundred and eighty, was 
presented to the eyes of an enlightened ageßo The phi- 
losophy of Bayle dispelled a prejudice which l\Iilton's Inuse 
had so recently adorned, that the comet, " from its horrid hair 
shakes pestilence and war.'
 81 Its roaù in the hea,?ens was 
observed with exquisite skill by Flarnstead and Cassini: anù 
the mathematical science of Bernoulli, Newton,. and Ilalley, 
investigated the laws of its revolution
. At the eighth period, 
in the year two thousand three hund
ed and fifty-five, theil' 
calculations 111ay perhaps be verified by the astronomers of 
some future capital in the Siberian or American wilderness. 
II. The near approach of a comet 111ay Ì1
iure or destroy 
the globe which we inhabit; but the changes on its surface 
have been hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes and 
carthquakes.8 2 The nature of the soil may iutlica1e the 
countriC's rnost exposed to these fonnidable concussions, since 
they are caused by subterraneous fires, <lud such fires are 
kindled by the union and fermentation of iron and sulphur. 


80 This lac.;t comet was vi'5ihle in the month of December, 1680. 
Bayle, who began hi:, Penst'cs sur la Comète in J auuary, 1681, ((Euvres, 
tom. üi.,) wac; forceù to argue that a twpcJ'Jlatllral comct would havc 
confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. licrnoulli (see hi'3 Eloge, 
in Fontenelle, tom. Y. p. 9D) wa
 forcl?d to aJ10w that the tail, though 
Hot the head, was a sign of the 'Hath of God. 
81 Paradise 140st was puhlishecl in the year 1GB7; and the famou3 
lines (1. ii. 708, &e.) which startlf'(l the li('pJ1scr, may alludc to the re- 
cent comet of Ifì(
 1, ()b
elTCcl hy ("a
.;;ini at Rome in the })ref;enCe of 
Quecn Christina, l FOlÜ P llPUe, iu hb Elo:/c, tom. Y. p. 338.) Had 
Charles IT. betrayed any 
ymptollls of curio:-.ity or fear? 
82 For thc cau
e ot earthquakes, 
('c Buffon, (tom. i. p. .:502-536. 
Supplémellt à l'I-Ii..,t. Xat.urelle, tom. v. p. 382-390, edition in 4.to.,) 
Ya1!nont de lJomare, (Dictionuaire d' Histoire N aturelle, Trenlbleme'll.3 
d Terre, Pyritrs,) ""atson, (Chcmical E:j
ay
, tom. i. p. 181-209.) 


., Comr nr (' Pin
p\. H i,toirf' df'<; ("01l1.'t(''i. - J\I 
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But their til11es and effects appear tf) lie beyond the reach of 
human curi<;:>sity; and the philosopher will discreetly abstain 
from the prediction of earthquakes, till he has counted the 
drops of water that silently filtrate on the inflammable min- 
eral, and 111easured the caverns which increase by resistance 
the explosion of the in1prisoned air. \Vithout assigl1ing the 
cause, history will distinguish the periods in which these 
calamitous events have. been rare or freq
ent, and will 
observe, that this fever of the earth raged with uncommon 
violence during the reign of Justinian.8 3 Each year is n1arked 
by the repetition of earthquakes, of such duration, that Con- 
stantinople has been shaken above forty days; of such ex- 
tent, that the shock has been comnlunicated to the whole 
surface of the globe, or at least of the Rornan empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory 1110tion was felt: enormou
 chasms 
were opened, huge and heavy boùies were discharged into 
the air, the sea alternately advanced and retreated beyond its 
ordinary bounds, and a mountain was torn fr011.1 Libanus,
4 
and cast into the waves, where it protected, as a mole, the 
new harbor of Botrys 85 in Phænicia. The stroke that agi- 
tates an ant-hill may crush .the insect-myriads in the dust; 
yet truth must extort confession that man has industriously 
labored for his own destruction. The institution of great 
cities, which include a nation within the. limits of a wall, 
almost realizes the ,wish of Caligula, that the Roman people 
had but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand persons 
are said to have perished in the eal.thquake of Antioch, whose 
domestic ll1ultitudes were swelled by the conflux of stl'Ðngel'S 


83 The earthquakes t
lat shook the Roman world in the reign of 
Justinian are described or mentioned by Procopius, (Goth. 1. iv. c. 2.5, 
Anecdot. c. 18,) Agathias, (1. ii. p. 52,53, 54,1. v. p. 14.5-152,) John. 

Ialala, (Chron. tom. ü. p. H:O-H:G, 176. 177, 183, 193, 220, 229, 
231, 233, 2:34,) and Theophane:;;, (p. 1,")1, 183, 189, 191-196.)* 
84 An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, bet-ween Aradus and 
Botrys, named by the Greeks ,'ìEú)V 1f!!
aWJT()lI and ÙJ1T!!ÓaWnOJl or 
ÅL$OIlQÚ(JW7fOJl by the scrupulous Christians, (Polyb.l. v. p. 411. }")om- 
pon. 
lela, 1. i. c. 12, p. 87, cum Isaac. Voss. Observat. 
1aundrell, 
Journey, p. 32, 33. Pocock's Description, vol. ii. p. ü9.) . 
85 Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 935-903) by Ithobal, king 
of Tyre, (l\Iarsham, Canon. Chron. p. 387, 388.) Its poor repre,'3enta 4 
tive, the village of Patrone, is now destitute of a 
arbor.) 


. Compare Daubeny on Earthquakes, and Lypl1's Geo1cgy, vol. ii 
p. ISl, et seq, -1\'1. 
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to the festival of the Ascension. The loss of Berytus 86 was 
of smaller account, but of much greater value. That city, 
on the coast of Phænicia, was illustrated by the study of the 
civil law, which opened the surest road to wealth and dignity: 
the schools of Berytus were filled with the rising spirits of 
the age, and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, who 
Inight have lived to be the scourge or the guardian of his 
country. . In these disasters, the architect becomes the enemy 
of 111aakind. The hut of a savage, or the tent of an Arab, 
lTIay be thrown down without injury to the inhabitant; and the 
Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of their Spanish con- 
querors, who with so lTIuch cost and labor erected their own 
sepulchres. The rich n1arbles of a patrician are dashed Oll 
his own head: a whole people is buried under the ruins of 
public and private edifices, and the conflagration is kindled 
and propagated by the innumerable fires which.are necessary 
for the subsistence and manufactures of a great city. Instead 
of the nlutual sympathy which might comfort and assist the 
distressed, they dreadfully experience the vices and passions 
which are released from the fear of punishment: the totter- 
ing houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice; revenge embraces 
the moment, and selects the victitn; and the earth often swal- 
Jows the assassin, or the ravisher, in the consummation of 
their crimes. Superstition involves the present danger with 
invisible terrors; and if the Ï1nage of death lTIay sometimes 
be subservient to the virtue or repentance of individuals, an 
affrighted people is more forcibly moved to expect the end 
of the world, or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath 
of an avenging Deity. 
III. Æthiopia and Egypt haye been stigmatized, in every 
age, as the original source and seminary of the plague.8 7 In 
a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever is generated 
from the putrefaction of anirnal substances, apd especially 
frOlTI the swarms of locusts, not less destructive to mankind 
in their death than in their lives. The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his succes- 


86 The university, splendor, and ruin of Berytus are celebrated by 
Heineccius (p. 351-3,36) as an essential part of the history of the 
Roman law. It was overthrown in the xxvth year of Justinian, A. D. 
651, July 9, (Thcophanes, p. 192;) but Agathia
 (1. ii. p. 51, õ2) sus- 
pends the earthquake till he haq achieved the Italian war. 
fl7 I have read with pleasure J\lead's short, but elegant, treatise 
concerning Pestilential Disorders, the vEith edition, I..ondon, 1722. 
. 25* 
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sors,88 first appeared In the neighborhood of PelusiUl
, be. 
tween the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. 
From thence, tracing as it were a double path, it spread to 
the East, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated 
to tbe \Vest, along the coast of Africa, and over the continent 
of Europe. In the spring of the second year, Constantino. 
pIe, during three or four months, was visited by Ù1e pesti. 
lence ; and Procopius, who observed its progress and symp- 
toms with the eyes of a physician,89 has en1ulated tbe skill 
and diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague 
of Athens. 9o The infection was SOl1letill1es announced by the 
visions of a disternpered fancy, and the victilTI despaired as 
soon as he had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an 
invisible spectre. But the greater number, in their beds, in 
the streets, in their usual occupation, were surprised by a 
slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
{,;olor of the patient gave any signs of the approaching dan. 
gel'. The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it 'was de. 
dared by the swelling of the glands, particularly those of the 
groin, of the armpits, and under the ear; and when these 
buboes or tUITIOrS were opened, they were found to contain a 
coal, or black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they- 
carne to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient \\ as 
saved by this kind and natural discharge of the I11m'bid hu. 
11101'. But if they continued hard and dry, a n10rtification 
quickly ensued, and the fifth day was comrnonly the te1'ln of 
his life. The fever was often accornpanied with lethargy 01 
delirium; the bodies of the sick were covered with black 


88 The great pla
ue which raged in 542 and the following Jean, 
(Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 518) lllust be traced in Procopius, (Per::;ic. 1 
ii. c. 22, 23,) Agathias, (1. v. p. 153, 154:,) EY3.grius, (1. iv. c. 29,) Pau] 
Diaconus, (1. ii. c. iv. p. 776, 77i,) Gregory of Tours, (tom. ü. 1. iy. 
c. 5, p. 20.3,) "\vho styles it Lues lnguillaria, and the Chronicles of Yic- 
tor Tunnunensis, (p. 9, in Thesaur. Temporum,) of 1Iarcellinus, (p. 
54,) and of Theophanes, (p. 1.-'3.) 
89 Dr. Friend (Hist. 
ledicin. in Opp. p. 41G-420, Lond. 1733) 
is satisfied that Procopius must have studied physic, from his knowl- 
edge and use of the technical words. Yet many words that are now 
scientific were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 
9U See Thucydides, 1. ü. c. 47-54, p. 127-133, edit. Duker, and 
the poetical description of the same plague by l,ucretius, (1. vi. 113ß 
-1284:.) I 'was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commentary 
on this part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages, (
enet. 1603, aP.lld 
Juntas,) which was pronounced in St. :Mark's Library by YAb...us 
I?aullinus Utinensis, a physician and philosopher. 
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pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; 
and in the constitutions too feeble to produce an irruption, the 
vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of the 
bowels. To pregnant wonlen the plague was generally mor- 
tal: yet one infant was dra\\'n alive from his dead mother, 
and three n10thers survived the loss of their infected fætus. 
Youth was the n10st perilous season; and the female sex 
was less susceptible than the male: but every rank and pro- 
fession was attacked with indiscriIninate rage, and many of 
those who escaped were deprived of the use of their speech, 
without being secure from a return of the disorder. 91 The 
physicians of Constantinople were zealous anfl skilful; but 
their art was bafBed by the various symptoms and pertinacious 
vehemence of the disease: the same remedies were produc- 
ti ve of contrary effects, and the event capriciously disappoint- 
ed their prognostics of death or recovery. The order of 
funerals, and the right of sepulchres, were confounded: those 
who were left without friends or servants, lay unburied in the 
streets, or in their desolate houses; and a magistrate was 
authorized to collect the pro111iscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and to inter thelTI in deep 
pits beyond the precincts of the city. Their own danger, and 
the prospect of public distress, awakened some remorse in 
the minds of the most vicious of mankind: the confidence of 
health again revived their passions and habits; but philosophy 
must disdain the observation of Procopius, that the lives of 
such men were guarded by the peculiar favor of fortune or' 
Providence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, 
that the plague had touched the person of Justinian hinlself; 
but the abstemious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the 
case of Socrates, a more rational and honorable cause for his 
recovery.92 During his sickness, the public consternation was 
expressed in the habits of the citizens; and thcir idleness and 


lit ThucydidM (c. 51) affirms, that the infection could only be once 
taken; but Evagrius, who had family expcrience of the plague, ob- 
serves, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk under the 
second attack; and this repetition is confirmed by Fabius Paullinus, 
(p.588.) I observe, that on this head physicians arc divided; and 
the nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar. 
9:t It was thus that Socrates had been saved. by his temperance, in 
the plague of Athen:3, (Aut Gellius, Noct. Attic. ü. 1.) Dr. 
lead 
accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by the two ad. 
vantages of seclusion and abstinence, (p. 18, 19.) 
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despondence occasioned a general scarcity in 1118 capital of 
the East. 
Contagion is the inseparable symptom of the plague; which, 
by mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons 
to the lungs and stomach of those who approach them. 'Vhilo 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is singular, that the exist- 
ence of a real danger should have been denied by a people 
mo
t prone to vain and ilTIaginary te1'ro1's. 93 Yet the fellow- 
citizens of PI'oeopius were satisfied, by some short and partial 
experience, that the infection could not be gained by the 
,closest conversation: 94 and this persuasion might support the 
fÀs
iduity of friends or physicians in the care of the sick, 
whom inhuman p:rudence would have condemnpd to solitude 
awl (h>sl"air. But the fatal security, like the predestination 
of the Turks, must have aided the progress of the contagion; 
nnd tho
c f-.alutary precautions to which Europe is indebted 
þ)l" h
r safety, were unknown to the government of Justinian. 
No resh'a
llts were ilnposed en the free and frequent inter- 
course of the Roman provinces: from Persia to France, the 
.. nations were mingled and infected by wars and emigrations; 
anJ the pestilential odor which lurks for years in a bale of 
cetton was i lnported, by the abuse of trade, into the most disa 
tant regions. The mode of its propagation is explained by 
(,lC remark of Procopius himself, that it always spread from 
the sea-coast to the inland country: the most sequestered 
islands and rnountains were successively visited; the places 
which lw.d escaped the fury of its first passage were alone 
expos
d to the contagion of the ensuing year. The winds 
n1ight diffusp that subtile venon1; but unless the atmosphere be 
previou!:fly di
rosed for its reception, the plague would soon 

xpirc in the cold or temperate climates of the em'th. Such 
was the nni'n.'l':-al cOITuption of the air, that the pestilence 


113 1\-Il.'[-},11'TOYP;:; that the plague is contagious from Thucydides, I
u- 
cretias, Ari
totle, Galen, and common experience, (p. 10-20;) and 
he refutes (l)n{a.ce, p. 2-13) the contrary opinion of the }'l"ench 
physicians who visited 
Iarseilles in the year 1720. Yet these were 
the l'ecent and enlightened spectators of a plague which, in a few 
months, s...,:ept tn-vay 50,.000 inhabitants (sur la Peste de 
Iiarseille, 
Pari::;:, 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of prosperity and trade, 
contê>ins no more thaI\ 90,000 souls, (Necker, sur les 
Financcs, tom. i. 
p. 231.) 
94 The strong assertions of Procopius - ovn yùn laTow ovn lJI
'nJ 
_ are oycrt1u:o",yn by the subsequent experience or Ev
irius. · 
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which burst forth in the fifteenth year of Justinian was not 
cheeked or alleviated by any difference of the seasons. In 
time, its first 111alignity was abated and dispersed; the disease 
alternately languished and revived; but it was not till the 
end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, that 111ankinu 
recovered their health, or the air resumed its pure and salll- 
brious quality. No facts have been preserved to sustain an 
account, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that perished 
in this extraordinary lTIortality. I only find, that during three 
months, five, and at length ten, thousand persons died each day 
at Constantinople; that many cities of the East were left 
vacant, and that in several districts of Italy the harvest and 
the vintage withered on the ground. The triple scourge of 
war, pestilence, and falnine, affiicted the subjects of Justinian; 
and his reign is disgraced by a yisible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in S0111e of the fairest 
countries of the globe. 9 ':; 


95 After some figures of rhetoric, the Rands of the sea, &c., Proeo- 
pius (Anecdot. c. 18) attempts a more definite account; that 
L1JQ,åðaç 
'lVQI
ðWJ' 
wQiaç had been exterminated under the reign of the Impe- 
rial demon. The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic i 
amI a literal interpretation would pr0duce several millions of millions. 
Alemaunus (p. 80) and Cou
in (tom. iü. p. 178) translate this p3.ssage, 
"two hundred miIHons:" but I am ignorant of their motives. If we 
drop the 
W!!I
Ò(/.Ç, the remaining !LV!!láðwJI 
LV!!I!tÇ, a myriad of myriads, 
,vould íurnir;h one hundred millions, a number not wholly inn-dmid- 
.ible. 


. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.- 


ìDEA OF 'IHE ROl\'fAN JURISPRUDENCE. - THE LA'VS OF THE 
KINGS. - THE TWELVE TABLES OF THE DECEMVIRS.- THE 
LA "\VS OF THi
 PEOPLE. - THE DECREES OF THE SENATE.- 
THE EDICTS OF THE l\IAGISTRATES AND EMPERORS. - AU- 
THORITY OF TIlE CIVILIANS. - CODE, P.ANDECTS, NOVELS, 
AND INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN: - I. RIGHTS OF PER- 
SONS. - II. RIGHTS OF THINGS. - III. PRIVATE INJURIES 
.AI'JD ACTIONS. - IV. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


THE vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled 
into dust; but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a 
fair and everlasting monument. Under his reign, and by his 
care, the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal 
works of the CODE, the PANDECTS, and the INSTITUTES: 1 the. 
public reason of the Romans has been silently or studiously 


1 The civilians of the darker ages have established an absurd and 
incomprehensible mode of quotation, 'which is supported by authority 
and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pa...
dects, and the 
Institutes, they mention the number, not of the book, but only of the 
law; and content themselves with rcciting the first words of the title 
to which it belongs; and of these titles there are more than a thou- 
sand. Ludewig (Yit. Justiniani, .p. 268) wishcs to shake off this 
pedantic yoke; and I havc dared to adopt the simple and rational 
method of numbcring the book, the title, and the law.t 


. In the notes to this important chapter, which is received as the text- 
book on Civil Law in some of the îoreign universities, I have consulted, 1. 
the newly discovered Institutes of Gaius, (Gaii Institutiones, ed. Goes- 
chen, Berlin, 1824,) with some other fragments of the Roman law, (Codicis 
Theodosiani l"ragmenta inedita, ab Amadeo Peyron. Turin, 1824.) II. The 
History of the Roman Law, by Professor Hugo, in the French tran
lation 
(If )1. Jourdan, Paris, 182.3. III. Sa"yigny, Geschichte des Rönuschen 
Rechts im Mittelalter, 6 bände, Heidelberg, 181.3. IV. 'Valther, Römis- 
che Rechts-Geschichte, Bonn, 1834. But I am particularly indebted to 
an edition of .the French translation of this chapter, with additiona
 notes, 
by one of the most lean").ed civilians of Europe, Professor'Varnkömg, pub- 
lished at Liege, 1821. I have inserted almost the whole of these notes, 
which are distinguish
d by the letter 'V. - M. 
t The example of Gibbon has been followed b}' 
I. Hugo and other 
civilians. -l\I. 


, 
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transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe,2 and the 
laws of Justini
 still command the respect or obedience of 
independent nations. 'Vise or fortunate is the prince who 
connects his own reputation with the honor and interest of a 
perpetual order of men. The defence of their founder is the 
ii.rst cause, which in every age has exercised the zeal and 
industry of the civilians. They piously commemorate his 
virtues; dissemble or deny his failings; and fiercely chastise 
the guilt or fony of the rebels, who presume to sully the 
majesty of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, 
as it usually happens, the rancor of opposition; the charac- 
ter of Justinian has been exposed to the blind vehemence of 
flattery and invective; and the injustice of a sect (the Anti.. 
"Tribonialls) has refused aU praise anù n1erit to the prince, his 
l1tinisters, and his laws. 3 Attached to no party, interested 


2 Germany
 Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have re- 
ceived them as common law or reason; in France, Italy, &c., they 
possess a direct or indirect influence j and they were respected in 
England, from Stephen to Edward 1. ou.r national Ju.stinian, (Duck. 
:Ie Usû et Auctoritate Jllris Civilis, 1. Ü. c. 1, 8-15. Heineccius, lIist. 
Juris Germanici, c. 3, 4, K o. 5.3-12-1, and the legal historians of each 
country. ). 
3 Fra.ncis Hottoman, a lcarned and acute lawyer of the xvitll cen.. 
'tu.ry, wished to mortify Cuja.cius, and to please the Chancellor de 


. Although the restoration of tb.e Roman law, introduced by the re,'ival 
e>f this study in Italy, is OIle of the most important bra.nches of history, it 
nad been treated but imperfectly when Gibbon wrote his 'work. That of 
Arthur Duck is but an insignificant performance. But the r
scarches of 
the learned have thrown much light upon the matter. The Sarti, the 
Tiraboschi, the FantuzÚ, the Savioli, ha.d made some very interesting 
inquiries; but it was reserved for 1'1. de Savigny, in a work eutitled-" The 
History of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages," to cast the strongest 
light on tllis part of history. He demonstrates incontestably the preserva- 
tion of the P"oman la.w from J ustiuian to the time of the Glossators, who, 
by their indefa.tigable zeal, propagated the study of the Roman jul"Îspru 
dence in aU tlle countries of Europe. It is much to be desired that the 
author should continue this illtere:)ting work, and that the learned should 
f'ngage in the inquiry in what manner the Roman Jaw introduced itself 
into their respective countries, and the authority which it progressively 
acquired. }....or Belgium, there exists, on this subject, (p.roposed by the 
Academy of Brussels in 1781,) a Collection of Memoirs, printed at Brussels 
in 4to., 1783, among which should be distinguished those of M. de Berg. 
M. Berriat Saint Prix has given us hopes of the speedy appearance of a. 
work in which he will discuss this question, especially in relation to France. 
M. Spangenberg, in his Introduction to the Study of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, Hanover, 1817, 1 vol. 8vo. p. 86, 116, gives us a general sketch of 
the history of the Roman law in different parts of Europe. 'Ve cannot 
avoid mentioning an elementary work by M. Hugo, in which he treats of 
the History of the Homan La.w from J uitinia.n to the pr
ient Time, 2d 
ed,it. Børlin, IS11. - 'V 
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only for the truth and candor of history, and directed by the 
11lOst temperate and skilful guides,4 I enter with just diffidence 
on the subject of civil law, which has exhausted so many 
learned lives, and clothed the walls of such spacious libraries 
In a single, if possible in a short, chapter, I shall trace the 
Roman jurisprudence fronl Romulus to Justinian,5 appreciate 
the Jabors of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the 
prin('iplcs of a science so ilnportant to the peace and happi- 
ness of ::;ociety. The laws of a nation form the most instruc- 
tive pürlion of its history; and, although I have devoted myself 
to wri
e the annals of a dec1ining monarchy, I shall embrace 


1'1Iopit:1l. His Anti- Triboniallus (which I have nevcr been able to 
pro
Ule) ",vas published in :Fl"ench in 1609; and his sect 'was propa- 
batc1. 1 in Gcrmany, (Heineccius, Op. tom. iii. sylloge iii. p. 171-183.). 
4 _\.t the head of these guides I shall respectfully place the learned 
and perspicuous IIeineccius, a German profcssor, who died at HallE 
in the yeêlr 1741, (see his Eloge ill the NouvE:lle :Uibliothèque Genna- 
niluP, tom. ii. p. 61-64.) His ample works have been collected in 
eióht volumes in 4to. Geneva, 1i43-174B. The treatises which I 
hayc separately used are, 1. Ristoria JuÚs Uomani et Germanici, 
Lu
cl. Batav. 1740, in Bvo. 2. Syntagma Antiquitatum Uomanall1 
Jurisprudentiam illustrantiUI11, 2 vols. in 8yo. Traject. ad Rhcnum. 
3. Elclllcnta Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Institutionum, Lugd. 
:Unto 1751, ill 8YO. 4. Elementa J. C. secundum Ordinem l)andecta- 
rum, Traject. 1772, in 8yo. 2 vols. t 
" Our original text is a fragment de Origine Juris (Pandect. 1. i. tit. 
ii.) of Pomponius, a Roman lawyer, who lived under the Antonines, 
(Ileillecc. tom. iii. sy1. iii. p. 66-126.) It has been abridged, and 
}H"obably corrupted, by 'l'libonian, and since l"estored by Bynker- 
:::hock, (Opp. tom. i. p. 279-30-1.) 


* 'though there have always been many detractors of the Roman law, no 
sect of Anti-Tribonians has e,.cr existed under that name, as Gibbon 
lieems to suppose. - 'V. 
t Our author, who was not a lawyer, was necessarily obliged to content 
himself with following the opinions of those writers who were Then of the 
grea.test authority j but as Heineccius, notwithstanding his high reputation 
for the study of the Roman law, knew nothing of the subject on which he 
treated, but what he had learned from the compilations of various authors, 
it hclppened that, in following the sometimes rash ovinions of these guides, 
Gibbon has fallen into many errors, "hich we shall endeavor in succes:3ion 
to correct. 
The work of Bach on the History of the Roman Jurisprudence, with 
which Gibbon was not acquainted, is far superior to that of IIeineccius; 
and since that time we have ncw obli
ations to the modern lti:storic civil- 
ian
, whose indefatigable rcscarche3 have greatly cnlarged the sphcre of 
our knowledge in this important branch of history. 'Ve want a pcn like 
that of Gibbon to give to the more accurate notions which we have acquired 
since his time, the brilliancy, the' igor, and the animation which Gibbon 
Mt. bE\stowcd on the opinions of Hcine
cius and his contcmroraries. - 'V. 
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the occasion to breathe the pure and invigorating air of tho 
republic. 
The prirnitive government of Rome ô was composed, with 

ome political skill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, 
find a general assembly of the people. \Var and religion 
were adillinistered by the supreme magistrate; and he alone 
proposed the laws, which were debated in the senate, and 
finally ratified 01' rejected by a lnajority of votes in the thirty 
cllriæ or parishes of the city. Romulus, Nurna, and Servius 
Tullius, are celebrated as the nlost ancient legislators; aud 
each of them claims his peculiar part in the threefold division 
of jurisprudence. 7 The laws of marriage, the education of 
children, and the authority of parents, which lllay seem to 
draw their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the untu- 
tored wisdOlll of Romulus. The law of nations and of reli. 
gious worship, '" hich N uma introduced, was derived from 
his nocturnal converse with the nYlllph Egeria. The civil 
law is attributed to the experience of Servius: he balanced 
the rights and fortunes of the seven classes of citizens; and 
guarded, by fifty new regulations, the obscnrance of contracts . 
and the punishillent of crimes. The state, which he had 
inclined towards a democracy, was changed by the last Tar- 
quin into a lawless despotism; and when the kingly office was 
abolished, the patricians engrossed the benefits of freedonl. 
The ;f.'oyal laws became odious or obsolete; the mysterious 


6 The constitutional history of the kings of Rome may be studied 
in the first book of Livy, and more copiously in Dion}"sius Halicar- 
nassensÍB, (I.li. p. 80-!)6, 119-130,1. iv. p. 198-220,) who sometill1es 
betrays the character of a rhetorician and a Greek.. 
7 rlhis threefold division of the law was applied to the three Roman 
kings by Justus Lip:--ins, COpp. tom. iv. p. 279;) is adopteù hy Gravina, 
(Origines Juris Ciyili
, p. 28, edit. I.ips. 1737 ;) and is reluctantlyad- 
mitted by 
lascou, his German editor. t 


· !\I. "
arnkönig rcfers to the work of Beaufort, on the Uncertainty of 
the Five }'irst Ages of the Roman History, with which Gibbon was p.rob- 
Rblv acquainted, to Niebuhr, and to the le<;s known yolumn of "rachs_ 
muth, "Aeltere Geschichte des Rijrn. Staats." '1'0 these I wouM add A. 'V. 
Schlegel's Rcvicw ofNiebnhr, and mvfriend Dr. Arnold's recently published 
volume, of which the chapter on thè Law of the XII. Tables appears to me 
one of the most valuable, if not the most valuable, chapter. - 
1. 
t 'Vhoe\"er is acquainted with the real notions of the Unmans on the 
jus naturale, gcntium et civile, cannot but disappro"e of this explanation, 
which has no relation to them, and might be takcn for a pleasantry. It 
lB certainly unnecessary to increase the confusion which already r>revail, 
amoi.l
 modern \rrÌ.U'l":i on thE' trnc sen
e of these ideaa. Hugo..- 
V. 
VOL. IV. 26 
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deposit was silently preserved by the priests and nobles; and, 
at the end of sixty years, the citizens of Rome still complained 
that they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the magis- 
trates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings had blended 
themselves with the public and private nlanners of the city; 
some fragments of that venerable jurisprudence 8 were com- 
piled by the diligence of antiquarians,9 and above twenty 
texts still speak the rudeness of the Pelasgic idiom of the 
Latins,lo 


8 The most ancient Code or Digest was styled Jus PapÙ'ianu,m, from 
the first compiler. Papirius, 'who flourished somewhat before or after the 
Regifttgiurn, (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii.) The best judicial critics, even Byn- 
kershoek (tom. i. p. 284, 285) and Heineccius, (Rist. J. C. R. 1. i. c. 16, 
17, and Opp. tom. ill. syUoge iv. p. 1-8,) give credit to this tale of 
Pomponius, without sufficiently adverting to the value and rarity of 
Buch a monument of the third century, of the illiterate city. I much 
suspect that the Caius Papirius, the Pontifex 1faximus, who revived 
the laws of Numa (Dionys. Hal. 1. iii. p. 171) left only an oral tradi- 
tion; and that the Jus Papirianum of Granius Flaccus (Pandect. 1. L. 
tit. xvi. leg. 144) was not a commentary, but an original work, com- 
piled in the time of Cæsar, (Censorin. de Die 1\ atali, 1. iii. p. 13, 
Duker de Latinitate J. C. p. 154.). 
9 A pompous, though feeble attempt to restore the original, is 
made in the Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine of Terasson, p. 22 
-72, Paris, 1750, in folio; a work of more promise than perform- 
ance. 
lU In the year 1444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up be- 
tween Cortona and Gubio. A part of these (for the rest is Etruscan) 
represents the primitive state of the Palasgic letters and language, 
which are ascribed by IIerodotus to that district of Italy, (1. i. c. õ6, 
57,58;) though this difficult passage may be explained of a Crestona 
in Thrace, (Notes de Larcher, tom. i. p. 256-261.) The savage dialect 
of the Eugubine tables t has exercised, and may still elude, the divi- 
nation of criticism; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same 
age and character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the time of Horace, 
none could understand. The Roman idiom, bv an infusion of Doric 
and Æolic Greek, wa::; gradually ripened into the style of the xü. ta- 
bles. of the Duillian column, of Ennius, of Terence, and of Cicero, 
(Gruter. Inscript. tom. i. p. cxlii. Scipion :Uafl'ei, Istoria Diplomatica, 
I). 241-258. J3ibliothèque Italique, tom. iii. p. 30--41, 174-205, 
tom. xiv. p. 1-52.) t 


· Niebuhr considers the Jus Papirianum, adduced by rerrius Flaccus, 
to be of undoubted authenticity. nom. Geschichte, 1. 257. -l\I. Com- 
pare this with the work of M. Hugo. -:- 'V... . 
t The Eugubine Tables have exercised the mgenUity of the .
tahan and 
German critics; it seems admitted (0. Muller, die Etrusker, n. 313) that 
the\' are Tuscan. Sefj the works of Lanzi, Passcri, Dempster, and 0 
Muller. - 1\1. 
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I shall not reppat the well-known story of the Vecemvirs,l1 
who sullied by their actions the honor of inscribing on brass, 
or wood, or ivory, the T"\VELVE TABLES of the Roman laws.l2 
They were dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aris- 
tocracy, which had yielded with reluctance to the just demands 
of the people. But the substance of the Twelve Tables was 
adapted to the state of the city; and the ROl11ans had emerged 
fron1 barbarism, since they were capable of studying and 
embracing the institutions of thcir l110re enlightened neigh- 
bors. t A wise Ephesian was driven by envy from his native 
country: before he could reach the shores of Latilll11, he 
had observed the various forms of human nature and civil 
society: he imparted his knowledge to the legislators of Rome, 
and a statue was erected in the forum to the perpetuallTIemQry 
of Hcrmodorus,13 The names and divisions of the copper 


II Compare Livy (1. iii. c. 31-59) with Dionysius IIalicarnassensis, 
(1. x. p. 644-xi. p. 691.) How concise and animate.l is the Roman- 
how prolix and lifeless the Greek! Yet he has admirably judged the 
masters, and defined the rules, of historical composition. 
12 From the historians, Heineccius (Rist. J. R. 1. i. K o. 26) main- 
tains that the twelve tables were of brass - æreas; in the text of 
Pomponius 'we read eboreas; for which Scaliger has substituted 'J"obo- 
reus, (Bynkershoek, p. 286.) 'Yood, brass, and ivory, might be succes- 
sively employed.. 
13 His exile is mentioned by Cicero, (Tusculan. Quæstion. v. 36 ; 
his statue by Pliny, (Rist. Nat. x,"{xiv. n.) The l('tter, dream, and 
prophecy of Heraclitus, are alike spurious, (Epi'3tolæ G ræc. Divers. 
p. 337.) t 


· Compare :Niebuhr, 35.5, note 720. -1\1. It is a more important qu('s- 
tion whether the twelve tables in fact include laws imported from Greece. 
The negative opinion maintained ùy our author, is now almost univcrf:alIy 
adopted, particularly by 111.:\1. Niebuhr, Hugo, and others. See nlY Ill- 
stitutiones Juris Romani privati Leodii, 1819, p. 311, 312. - 'V. Dr. 
Arnold, p. 2.j.j, seems to incline to the opposite opinion. Compare some 
just and sensible observations in the Appendix to 
1r. Travé.fs Twiss's 
Epitome of :Kicbuhr, p. 347, Oxford, 1836. -:1\1. 
t Compare Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 349, &c. -1\1. 
:t: Compare Niebuhr, ii, 209. -:1\1. See the l\Ii>m. de l'Académ. des In 
script. xxii. p. 48. It would be difficult to disprove.. that a certain Hermo- 
dorus had some share in framing the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Pompo- 
nius even says that this Hermodorus was the authûr of the last two tables. 
Pliny calls him the Interpreter of the Decemvirs, which may lead us to 
suppose that he labored with them in drawing up that law. But it is as- 
tonishing that in his Dissertation, (De Hermodoro vero XII. Tabularum 
Auctore, Annales Academiæ Groninganæ anni 1817, 1818,) 1\1. Gratama 
has ventured to advance two propositions entirely devoid of proof: "De- 
cem priorcs tabulas ab ips is Romanis non esse profectas, tota confirmat. 
Dcccmyiratùs llistoria," et "IIerUlodoruIll legum d@cemviralimll t'cri 
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money, the sole coin of the infant state, were of Dorian 
origin: 14 the harvests of Campania and Sicily relieved the 
,vants of a people whose agriculture was often interrupted by 
war and faction; and since the trade was established,15 the 
deputies who sailed f1'o111 the Tyber might return from the 
sanle harbors with a more precious cargo of political wisdOl11. 
The colonies of Greåt Greece had transported and Ï111proved 
the arts of their 1110ther country. Cumæ and RhegiUll1, Cro. 
tona and TarentUlJ1, Agrigentu111 and Syracuse, were in the 
rank of the 1110st flourishing cities. The disciples of Pythag- 
oras applied philosophy to the use of government; the un- 
written laws of Charondas accepted the aid of poetry and 
music,16 and Zaleucus fraI11ed the republic of the Locrians, 
which stood without alteration above two hundred years,17 
FroHl a sÌ111ilar motive of national pride, both Livy and 
Dionysius are willing to believe, that the deputies of ROHle 
visited Athens under the wise and splendid administration of 
Pericles; and the laws of Solon were transfused into the 
twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed been received 
from the Barbarians of Hesperia, the Roman name would 


14 TIlls intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money, is ably 
discussed by Dr. Bentley, (Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, 
p. 427-479,) whose powers in this controversy were called forth by 
honor and resentment. 
Ii) The Romans. or their allies, sailed as far as the fall' promontory 
of Airica, (Polyb. 1. iü. p. 177, edit. Casaubon, in folio.) Their voyages 
to Cumæ, &c., are noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 
16 TIlls circumstance would alone prove the antiquity of Charondas, 
the legislator of Rhegium and. Gatana, who, by a strange error of Dio- 
dorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. xü. p. 485-492) is celebrated long afterwards 
as the author of the policy of Thurium. 
17 Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly attacked, haJ. the 
merit and glory of cånverting a band of outlaws (the I.locrians) into 
the most virtuous and orderly of the Greek republics. (See two Mé- 
moirs of the Baron de St. Croix, sur la Législation de la Grande Grèce; 
11ém. de l'Académie, tom. xlii. p. 276-333.) But the laws of Zaleu- 
cus and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and Stobæus, are the 
spurious composition of a Pythagorean sophÜ,t, whose fraud has been 
detected by the critical sagacity of Bentley, p. 335-377. 


fwnÛnis auctorem esse, qui eas composuerit suis ordinibus, disposuerit J 
suaque fccerit auctoritate, ut a ùecemviris rcciperentur." This truly was 
an a
e in which the Homan Patricians would allow their laws to be dic- 
tated by a foreign Exile! Mr. Gratama does not attempt to proye the 
authenticity of the supposititious letter of Heraclitus. lIe contents himself 
with expressing his astonishment thai 1\1. Donamy (as well as GibboD) 
will g,ot rcc,ch e it as genuin
 -- 'V. 
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ñave been fanuliar to the Greeks before the rc ign of Alex- 
ander; 18 and the faintest eviùence would have been explored 
and celebrated by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the 
Athenian monuments are silent; nor will it seem credible that 
the patricians should undertake a long and perilous navigation 
to copy the purest model of a ùelllocracy. In the comparison 
of the tables of Solon with those of the Decemvirs, some 
casual resemblance lTIay be found; some rules which nature 
and reason have revealed to every society; some proofs of a 
COlTImOn descent from Egypt or Phænicia,lD But in all the 
great lines of public and private jurisprudence, the legislators 


18 I seize the opportunity of tracing the progress of this national 
intercourse: 1. Herodotus and Thucyclide3 (A. U. C. 300-350) ap- 
pear ignorant of the name and existence of Rome. ( Joseph. contra 
Appion. tom. ü. 1. i. e. 12, p. 4 U, edit. Havercamp.) 2. Theopompus 
(A. U. C. 400, Plin. iii. 9) mentions the inyasioll of the Gauls, which 
is noticed in looser terms by IIeraclides l'onticus, (Plutarch in Ca- 
millo, p. 292, edit. II, Stephan.) 3. The real or fabulous embassy of 
the Romans to Alexander (A. U. C. 430) is attested by Clitarchus, 
(Plin. iii. 9,) by Aristus and Asclepiades, (Arrian, 1. vii. p. 294, 295,) 
and by Uemnon of lIeraclea, (apucl Photium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725,) 
thou
h tacitly denied by Livy. 4. Theophrastus, (A. U. C. 440) pri- 
mus externorum aliqua de ItoIl1ani
 diligentius scripsit, (l)lin. iii. 9.) 
5. Lycophron (.A. U. C. 480---500) scattered the first seed of a 'irojan 
colony and the fable of the Æneid, (Cassandra, 1226-1280.) 
r/1S' ,wi 
a^.J.uu'7S' uKYirrrpa Kai J1UMPXíav 
AI16óvTtS'. 
A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic war! · 
19 The tenth table, de modo sepulturæ, was borrowe(l from Solon, 
(Cicero de Legibus, ii. 23-26:) the furtem. per lancem et licium con- 
ceptum, is derived by lIeineccius from. the manners of Athens, (Anti- 
quit at. Rom.. tom. ii. p. 167-175.) The right of killing a nocturnal 
thief was declared by 
Iose:;;, Solon, and the Decemvirs, (Exodus xxü. 
3. Demosthenes contra Timocratem, tom. i. p. 7
G, edit. Reiske. 1\Ia- 
crob. Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 4, Collatio Legum )f05aiearum. et Romana- 
rum, tit. vii. No, i. p. 218, eclit. Callnegieter.)t 


· Compare Xiebuhr throughout. Niebuhr ha
 written a dissertation, 
(Kleine Schriften, i. p. 4:38,) arguing- from this prediction, and on other 
conclusive Rrounrls, that the Lycophron, the author of the Cassandra, ig 
not the Alexandrian poet. He had been anticipated in this sag-aciou
 
criticism, as he afterwards discovered, by a writer of no less di<;tinction 
than Charles James Fox. - Letters to 'Vakeficld. And likewise by the 
author of the eÀtraordinarr translation of this poem, that most promisltlO' 
scholar, Lord Royston. See the Remains of Lord !toys ton, by the Uev
 
Henry Pepys, London, 1838. -1\1. 
t Are not the same points of similarity rliscoverNl in the }rgi:51ation of 
all nations in tÀc infancy of their ci\Uization ? - 'V. 
26* 
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of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers or adverse at 
each other. 
'Vhatever l11ight be the origin or the merit of the twelve 
tablcs,2'-1 they obtained alllong the Romans that blind and par- 
tial reycrence which the lawyers of every country delight to 
bestow on their municipal institutions. The study is reC0111- 
mended by Cicero 21 as equally pleasant and instructive. 
" They amu
e the mind by the remembrance of old wOl'ds 
and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate the 
soundest principles of government and 1110rals; and I al11 
not afraid to affirm, that the brief composition of 
he Decc111- 
viI's surpasses in genuine value the libraries of Grecian philos- 
ophy. How adn1irable," says Tully, with honest or affected 
prejudice, " is the wisdom of our ancestors! \Ve alone are 
the masters of civil prudence, and our superiority is the more 
conspicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes on the rude and 
almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of 
Lycurgus." The twelve tables were committed to the memory 
of the yonng and the meditation of the old; they wcre tran- 
scribed and illustrated with learned diligence; they had 
escaped the flames of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of 
Justinian, and their subsequent loss has been in1perfectly 
restored by the labors of 1TIodern critics. 22 But although 
these venerable monuments were considered as the rule of 
right and the fountain of justice,23 they were overwhelmed 
by the wcight and variety of new laws, which, at the end of 



í) BQClXl(J)Ç y.ul ÙnfQíTTmç is the praise of Diodorus, (tom. i. 1. xii. 
p. 494,) .which may be fairly translated by the eleganti atque abs;}lutå 
brevitate verborum of Aulus Gellius, (N oct. Attic. xxi. 1.) 
21 Listen to Cicero (ae Legibus, ii. 23) and his representative Cras- 
sus, (de Oratore, i. 43, 44.) 
22 See IIeineccius, (lIist. J. R. No. 29-33.) J have follow("
d the 
restoration of the xii. tables by Gravina (Origines J. C. p. 280 -307) 
and Terrasson, (Hist. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 94-205,)* 
23 Finis æquijuris, (Tacit. Annal. iü. 27.) t Fons omnis put/lid et 
l)rivati jill'is, ('1'. Liv. iii. 31.) 


>'If The wish expressed by 'Varnkðnig, that the text and the conjtctural 
emenùations on the fragments of the xii. tablcs should be submi,ted to 
rigid criticism, has been fulfilled by Dirksen, Uebersicht der bisherigell 
Versuche zur Kritik unrl Rerstellung des Textes del' Zwðlf-TafÐI-Frag.. 
mente, Leipzig, 1824. - M. 
t From the context of the phrase in Tacitus, "Nam secutæ leges etsi 
aliquando in maleficos ex delicto; sæpius tamen dissensione orùinurn 
. . .. latæ sunt," it is clear that Gibbon has rcndered this 
.entence 
incorrectly. lIugo, Rist. p. 62. -:M. 
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five centuries, became a grievance more intolerable than the 
vices of the city.24 Three thousand brass plates, the acts 
of the senate of the people, were deposited in the Capitol : 
5 
and some of the acts, as the Julian la,v against extortion, sur- 
passed the number of a hundred chapters. 26 The Decemvirs 
had neglected to import the sanction of Zaleucus, which so 
long maintained the integrity of his republic. A Locrian, 
who proposed any new law, stood forth in the assembly of the 
people with a cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, 
the innovator \,,-as instantly strangled. 
The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were 
approved, by an assembly of the centuries, in which riches 
preponderated against numbers. To the first class of Romans, 
the proprietors of one hundred thousand pounds of copper,'27 
ninety-eight votes \vere assigned, and only ninety-five were 
left for the six inferior classes, distributed according to their 
substance by the artful policy of Servius. But the tribunes 
soon established a more specious and popular maxim, that 
every citizen has an equal right to enact the laws which he 


24 De principiis juris, et quibus modis ad hanc multitudinem infini- 
tam fiC varietatem legum perventum sit altius di.sseram, (Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 25.) This deep cli"quisitioll fills only two pages,. but they are the 
pages of Tacitus. 'Vith equal sense, but with less energy, Livy (iii. 
34) had complained, in hoc immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum 
legum cumulo, &c. 
2.') Suetonius in Yespasiano, c. 8. 
26 Cicero ad Familiares, viii. 8. 
27 Diollysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the moderns, (except 
Eisenschmidt de Ponderibus, &c" p. 137-140,) represent the 100,000 
asses by 10,000 Attic drachma', or sOlnewhat more than 300 pounds 
sterling. But their calculation can apply only to the later til1le
, 
when the as was dim.inished to I-24th of its ancient weight: nor 
can I believe that in the first ages, h
'ever destitute of the pre- 
cious metals, a single ouuce of silver could have been exchanged for 
seventy pounds of copper or brass. A more simple and l"ational 
method is to value the copper itself according to the present rate, 
and, after comparing the mint and the market price, the :H.oman and 
avoirdupois "\-veight, the primitive as or Roman pound of copper may 
be appreciated at one Engli:sh shilling, and the 100,000 aSSGS of the 
first class amounted to lJOOO pounds sterling. It wiU appear from 
the same reckoning, that an ox wa.<; sold at Home for five pounds, 
a sheep for ten shillin
s, and a quarter of wheat for one pound ten 
8hillill
s, (Festus, p. 330, edit. Daeier. Plin. lIist. N atur. xyiii. 4 :) 
nor do I see any reason to reject these consequences, which moùerato 
our ideas of the poyerty of the first Romans.. 


. Compare Niebuhr, English translation, vol. i. J? 4-18, &c. - 1\1. 
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is bound to obey. Instead of the centuries, they convened 
the tribes; and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
subn1itted to the decrees of an assenlbly, in which their votes 
,,,-ere confounded \vith those of the meanest plebe
ans. Yet as 
long as the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges,28 
old gave their voices aloud, the conduct of each citizen ,vas 
exposed to the eyes and cars of his friends and countrymen. 
The insolvent debtor consulted the wishes of his creditor; 
the client would have blushed to oppose the views of his 
patron; the general was followcd by hi
 veterans, and the 
aspect of a grave 111agistrate was a living lesson to the multi- 
tude. A new Dlethod of secret ballot abolished the influence 
of fear and shmne, of honor and interest, and the abuse of 
freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy and despotis111. 29 
The Rom'ins had aspired to be equal; they were levelled by 
tbe equality of sel'vitude; and the dictates of Augustus were 
patiently ratified by the formal consent of the tribes or cen- 
turies. Once, and once only, he experienced a sincere and 
strenuous opposition. His subjects had resigned all political 
liberty; they defended the freedom of domestic life. A law 
which enforced the obligation, and strengthened the bonds, 
of Inarriage, was clan10rously rejected; Propertius, in the 
arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licentious love; and 
the project of reform was suspended till a new and nlore 
tractable generation had arisen in the world. 3D Such an 
example was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper of 
the mischief of popular assemblies; and their abolition, which 
Augustus had silently prepared, was accomplished without 
resistance, and al1nost without notice, on the accession of his 
succcssor. 31 Sixty thousand plebeian legislators, whm.n nunl- 



8 Consult the common writers on the Roman Comitia, especially 
Sigonius and Beaufort. Spanheim (de }Jræstantià et U sû N umisma- 
turn, tom. ii. dissert. x. p. 102, 103) shows, on a curious medal, the 
Cista, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor, &c. 
29 Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 16, 17, 18) debates this constitutional 
question, and assigns to his brother Quintus the most unpopular side. 
30 })ræ tumultu recusantium perferre 110n potuit, (Sueton. in Au- 
gust. c. 34.) See Propertius, 1. ü. eleg. 6. IIeineccius, in a separate 
history, has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and Papian- 
l")oppæan laws, (Opp. tom. vü. I). i. p. 1-479.) 
31 Tacit. Annal. i. 15. Lil1sius, Excursus E. in Taciturn.. 


. This error of Gibbon has been long detected. The senate, under 
'fiberius, did indeed elect the magistrates, who before that emperor were 
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bel's made formidable, and poverty secure, were supplanted 
by six hundred senators, who held their honors, their fm'tunes, 
and their lives, by the clemency of the emperor. The 10s3 
of executive power was alleviated by the gift of legislative' 
authority; and Ulpian might assert, after the practice of two 
hundred years, that the decrees of the senate obtained the 
force and validity of la,,-s. In the times of freedo111, the 
resolves of the people had often been dictated by the passion 
or error of the lTIOment: the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian 
laws were 'adapted by a single hand to the prevailing dis- 
orders; but the senate, under the reign of the Cæsars, was 
composed of n1agistrates and lawyers, and in questions of 
private jurisprudence, the integrity of their judglnent was 
seldnm perverted by fear or interest. 32 
The silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the 
occasional EDICTS t of those magistrates who ,,,,ere invested 
with the honors of the state. 33 This ancient prerogative of the 


32 
 on ambigitur senatum jus facere posse, i
 the decision of Ulpian, 
(ì. xvi. ad Edict. in Pandect. 1. i. tit. iii. leg. 9.) l)omponius taxes 
the c01nilia of the people as a turba horninum, (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ü. 
leg. 9..) 
33 The jus honorarium of the pra:tors and other magistrates is 


elected in the comitia. But we find laws enacted by the people durin
 his 
reign, and that of Claudius. For example; the J ulia-X orban a, VelIpa, 
and Claudia de tutelà fæminarum. Compare the lIist. du Droit Romain, 
by 
I. Hugo, vol. ii. p. 5.5, 57. The comitia ceased imperceptibly as the 
republic gradually expired. - 'V. 
.. The author adopts the opinion, that uncler the emperors alone the 
senate had a share in the legic;lative power. The}' hacl nevertheless par- 
ticipated in it under the Republic, since senatùs-consulta relating to civil 
rights have been preserved, which are much earlier than the reigns of 
Augustus or Tiberius. It is true that, under the emperors, the senate 
'exercised this right more frequently, and that the assemblies of the people 
had become much m01"e rare, though in law they were still permitted, in 
the time of Ulpian. (See the fragments of Ulpian,) Bach has clearl) 
demonstrated that the senate had the same power in the time of the Re 
public. It is natural that the senatÙs-consulta should have been mor
 
frequent under the emperors, because they employed those means of 
flattering the pride of the senators, by granting them the right of deliber- 
ating on all affairs which did not intrench on the Imperial power. Com- 
pare the discussions of M. lIugo, vol. i. p. 2
4, et seq. - 'V 
t There is a curious pas:;;age from Aurelius, a writer on La"", On the 
rrætorian Pm'fect, quoted in Lydus de Magistratibus, p. 3
, edit. Base. 
The Prætorian pm'fect was to the emperor what the master of the horse 
'Was to the dictator under the Republic. He was the delegate, there/inc, 
of the full Imperial authority; and no appeal could be made or e'\.ception 
taken against his edicts. I had not observed this passage, when the third 
volume, where it 'Would h1.'-e been more appropriatelr l)lcl.ced, passed 
through the pres'). - 
l. 
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Roman kings was transferred" in their respective offices, to 
the consuls and dictators, the censors and prætors; and a 
similar right was assumed by the tribunes of the people, the 


strictly defined in the Latin text of the Institutps, (1. i. tit. ii. 1\0. 7,) 
and more loosely explained in the Greek paraphrase of Theophilus, 
(p. 33-38, edit. Reitz,) who drops the important word honorarium.. 


. * The author here follows the opinion of Heineccius, who, according to 
the idea of his master Thomasius, "as unwilling to suppose that magis- 
trates exercising a judicial could share in the legislative power. For this 
reason he represents the edicts of the prætors as absurd. (See his work, 
Ilistoria Juris Itomalli, 69, 74.) But Heineccius had altogether a false 
notion of this important institution of the Romans, to which we owe in a 
great degree the perfection of their jurisprudence. Heineccius, therefore, 
ill his own days had many opponents of his system, among others the 
celebrated !titter, professor at 'Vittemberg, who contested it ill notes 
appended to the work of Hcineccius, and retained in all subsequent edi- 
tions of that book. After Ritter, the learned Bach undertook to ,-indicate 
the edicts of the prætors ill his H.istoria Jurisprud. }tom. l'dit. 6, p. 218, 
2U. .But it remained for a civilian of our own days to throw light on the 
spirit and true character of this institution. 1\1. Hugo has completely de- 
mon"trated that the prætorian edicts furnished the salutary means of per- 
petnally hannonizing the legislation with the spirit of the times. The 
prætors were the true organs of public opinion. It was not according t(' 
their caprice that they framed their regulations, but according to the 
m.mners and to the opinions of the great civil lawyer:;; of their day. 'Ve 
kno\\' from Cicero himself, that it was esteemed a great honor among the 
}toman" to publi:-.h an edict, well conceiyed and well drawn. The most 
distinguished lawyers of Home were in\"ih'ù by the prætor to assist in 
framing this aunual law, whÜ:h, accordin
 to its priueiple, was only a 
declaration which the prætor made to the public, to announce the manner 
in which he ,-:ould judge, and to guard against eyery charge of partiality. 
Those who had reason to fear his opinions migh t delay their cause till the 
following year, 
The prætor was responsible for all the faultc; ,,-hieh he committed. The 
tribunes could lodge an accu"ation against the prætor who issued a partial 
edict. He was bnund strictly to follow and to ob'5erve the regulations 
published by him at the commencement of his year of office, according to 
the Cornelian law, by which these edicts wpre called perpetu:!'l, and he 
ci)Hld make no change in a H'p;ulation once published. The prætor was 
obliged to suhmit to his own edict, and to judge his own affdirs according 
to its proyic;ioll!,;, Thes(' magistrates hað no power of departing from the 
funù.lm('ntal laws, or the laws of the Twehe Tahles. The people held 
them in 'such consideration, that tlwy rarely enacted laws contrary to their 
proYisiüns; uut a'i SOIlle pro\"i
ions wcre found incffieient, others opposed 
to the 111annprs of the peopÌE', and to the "'pirit of suh:-.equent ages, the 
pr:l't,m" still m

nt,lÍnill,
 respect fur the law..., endeanHed to bring thE.rl1 
into aCCOrcllIlf'(, with tIlt' Jl('ó'f 
:--ities of thp C':\.i--ting timp, by such fictions 
ao: ue:-.t o;11Ìted the nature of the I'a
e. ill what legi>:I.ltion do WI" not find 
these fieti()Il
, which (',"en yet exist. absurù and ridiculous as they are, 
amollg the ancient laws of Ìnoùern nations? These always variahle edicts 
at ll:'ngth comprehended the whole of the Roman legislature, and became 
the subject of the commentaries of the most celebrated lawyers. They 
must therefore be considered as the basis of all the Roman jurisprudence 
comprehended in the Digest of Justinian. 
It is in this sense that M. Schrader has written on this important insti- 
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ediles, and the proconsuls. At Ro;;;e, and in the provinces, 
the duties of the subject, and the intentions of the governor, 
were proclaimed; and the civil jurisprudence WfiS reformed 
hy the annual edicts of the supreme judge, the prætor of the 
city. * As soon as he a3cendcd his tribunal, he announced 
by" the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed on a white 
wall, the rules which he propqsed to follow in the decision of 
doubtful cases, and the relief which his equity would afford 
from the precise. rigor of ancient statutes. A principle of 
discretion more congenial to monarchy was introduced into 
the republic: the art of respecting the nmTIe, and eluding the 
efficacy, of the laws, was Î1TIproved by successive prætors; 
subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat the plainest 
lTIeaning of the Decemvirs, and where the end was salutary, 
the means were frequently absurd. The sëcret or probable 
wish of the dead was suffered to prevail over the order of 

uccession and the forms of testaments; and the claimant, 
who was excluded frOlll the character of heir, accepted with 
equal pleasure from an indulgent prætor the possession of the 
goods of his late kinslnan or benefactor. In the redress of 
private wrongs, compensations and fines were substituted to 
the obsolete rigor of the Twelve Tables; time and space 
were annihilated by fanciful suppositions; and the plea of 


811 


tution, proposing it for imitation as far as may be consistent with our 
manners, and agreeable to our political institutions, in order to avoid im- 
mature legislation becoming a permanent eyil. See the History of the 
Roman L"lw by M. Hugo, vol. i. p. 296, &c., vol. ii. p. 3Ü, et sPq" i8, et seq., 
and the note in my element:try book on the In,>titutes, p. 313. '\?ith re- 
gard to the works best suited to give information on the framing and the 
f()rm of these edicts, see Haubold, Institutiones Literariæ, tom. i. p. 3:H, 
368. 
All that IIeineccius says about the usurpation of the right of making 
these edicts by the prætors is false, and contrary to all historical testimony. 
A multitude of authorities proves that the magistrates were undcr àn 
obligation to publish. these edicts. - \V. 
'Vith the utmost deference for these excellent civilians, I cannot but 
con<;ider this confusion of the judicial and If'o'islati\"e authority as a n
ry 
perilous constitutional rrecedcnt. It mÍ!:Tht 
nswer amonO' a people 80 
singularly trained as the Rlln1.lIlS were b/'habit and natiom5 character in 
reverence for le
al institutions, so as to be an aristocracv, if not a people, 
of ler,i..lators; but in most nations the investiture of a lñ.lc ;:-.trate in sueh 
authority, l(>aving to his sole judgment the lawyers he might consult and 
the view of public opinion which he might take, would ue a very insufn- 
cient guaranty for right legislation. -"!\1. 
· Cumpare throughout the brief but admirable sketch of the progr(>,>s 

nd gro
th of the Roman jurisprudence, the necessary operation of the 
J,?-s.gentmm, 

en Rome beca!lle the-. sovereign of nations, upon the jue. 
CIVIle of the cItIzens of Rome, 111 the first chapter of Savigny, Gesc'hichtE' 
des RömiRchen Rechts im .Mittelalter, - M. 
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youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obligation, or 
excused the performance, of an inconvenient contract. A 
jurisdiction thus vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most 
dangerous abuse: the substance, as well as the fornI, of jus- 
tice were often sacrificed to the prejudices of virtue, the bias 
of laudable affection, and the grosser seductions of interest or 
resentment. But the errors or vices of each prætor expired 
with his annual office; such n1axims alone as had been ap- 
proved by reason and pl
actice WE're copied by sllcceeding 
judges; the rule of proceeding was defined by the solution 
of new cases; and the temptatioQs of injustice were removed 
by the Cornelian law, which cornpelled the prætor of the year 
to adhere to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation. 34 
It was reserved for the curiosity and learning of Adrian, to 
accomplish the design which had been conceived by the 
genius of Cæsar; and the prætorship of Salvius Julian, an 
en1Ïnent lawyer, was imrnortalized by the 
omposition of the 
PERPETUAL EDICT. This well-digested code ,vas ratified by 
the emperor and the senate; the long divorce of law and 
equity was at length reconciled; and, instead of the Twelve 
Tables, the perpetual edict was fixed as the invariable stan- 
dard of civil jurisprudence. 35 


34 Dion Cassius (tom. i. 1. xxxvi. p. 100) fixes the perpetual edicts 
in the year of Rome G86. Their institution, ho"\vever, is ascribed to 
the year 585 in the Acta Diurna, 'which have been published from 
the papers of Ludovicus Yives. Their authenticity is supported or 
Hllowec.l by l
ighius, (Annal. Rom. tom. ii. p. 377, 378,) Grævius, (ad 
Sueton. p. 778,) Dochvell, (Prælection. Cambden, p. 6G5,) and lIei- 
neccius: but a single word, Scutum Cimbriclt1n, detects the forgery, 
ployle's ÀYorks, vol. i. p. 303.) 
3ã The history of edicts is composed, and the t
xt of the perpetual 
edict is restored, by the master-hand of I-Ieineccius, (Opp. tom. vii. P. 
ii. p. 1-56"1 ;'*) in who
e researches I might safely acquiesce. In the 
Academy of Inscriptions, 
I. Bouchaud has given a series of memoirs 
to this interesting subject of law and literature. t 


. This rec;toration was only the commencpment of a WOl'k found among 
the papers of Ileineccius, and published after his death. - G. 
t Gibbon has here fallen into an error, with Heineccius, and almost the 
whole literary world, concerning the real meaning of what i:; called the 
1 Jer petual edict of Hadrian. Since the Corne]ian law, the edicts were per- 
petual, but only in this sense, that the prætor could not change them 
during the year of his magistracy. And although it appears that under 
Hadrian, the civilian Julianus made, or assi:;ted in makin
, a complete 
collection of the edicts, (which certainly had been done like"ise before 
Hadrian, for example, by Ofilius, qui diligenter edictum composuit,) we 
haye no sufficient proof to admit the common opinion, that th6 Prætol'Ían 
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Fron1 Augustus to Trajan, the modest Cæsars were content 
to promulgate their edicts in the various characters of a Ro- 
man magistrate; '* and
 in the decrees of the senate, the 
episf.les and orations of the prince were respectfully inserted. 
AdrIan 36 appears to have been the fir
t who assUlned, without 


36 lIis laws are the first in the code. See DodweU, (Prælect. Camb- 
den, p. 319-340,) who wanders from the subject in confused reading 
lind feeble paradox. t 
edict was declared perpetually unalterable by Hadrian. The writers on 
law subsequent to H"drian (and among the re:>t Pomponius, in his Sum 
mary of tht:' Roman J llrisprudence) speak of the edict as it existed in the 
time of Cicero. They would not certainly have passed over in silence so 
remarkable a change in the most important source of the civil law. 1\1. 
Hugo has conclusively shown that the various passages in authors, like 
:Eutropius, are not sufficient to establish the opinion introduced by Hei- 
I;leccius. Compare lIugo, vol. ii. p. 78. A new proof of this is found in the 
Instituter,; of Ga.ius, who. in the first book8 of his work, expresses himself 
in the same manner, without mcntioning any change made by Hadrian. 
Nevertheless, if it had taken place, he must have noticed it, as he does 
1. i. 8, the responsa prudentum, on the occasion of a rescript of Hadrian. 
'rhere is no lacuna in the text. 'Vhy then should Gaius maintain silence 
concerning an innovation so much more important than that of which he 
speaks? After all, this question becomes of slight interest, since, in fact, 
we find no chan
e in the perpetual edict inserted in the Digest, from the 
âme of Hadrian to the end of that epoch, except that made by Julian, 
(compare Hugo, 1. c.) The later lawyers appear to follow, in their com- 
mentaries, the same text as their predecessors. It is natural to suppose, 
that, after the labors of so many men distinguished in jurisprudence, the 
;!l.aming of the edict must have attained such perfection, that it would 
nave t>een difficult to have made any innovation. 'Ve nowhere find that 
lhe jurists of the Pandects disputed concerning the words, or the drawing 
_ up of thc edict. 
'Vhat difference would, in fact, result from this with regard to our codes, 
and our modern leg-islation? Compare the learned Dissertation of M. 
Biener, De Salvii J uli(mi meritis ill Edictum Prætorium recte æstimandis. 
Lipsæ, 180D, 4to. - 'V. 
· It is an important question in what manner the emperors were in- 
'vested with this legislative power. The newly discoycred Gaius dis- 
tin
tly states that it was in virtuc of a law-Nee unquam dubitatum est, 
9 ujn id legis vicem obtinf'at, cum ipse imperator per legem imperium accip- 
lat. But it is still unccrt..Lin whether this was a general law, passed on 
the transition of thc g'overnment from a republican to a monarchical form, 
or a law passed on the accession of each emperor. Compare Hugo, lIist. 
du Droit Romain, (French translation,) vol. ii. p. 8. -1\1. 
t This is again an error which Gibbon shares with Heineccius, and the 
generality of authors. It arises from having mistaken the insignificant 
edict of Hadrian, inserted in the Code of Justinian, (lib. vi. tit. xxiii. c. 
1I,) for the first constitutio priucipis, without attending to the fact, that 
the Pandects contain so many constitutions of the emperors, from Julius 
Cæsar, (see 1. i. Digest 29, 1.) M. Hugo justly observes, that the acta of 
Sylla, approved by the senate, were the same thing with the constitutions 
of those who after him usurped the sovereign power. Moreover, we find 
that Pliny, and other ancient authors, I'eport a multitude of rescript:> of 
the emperors from the time of Augustus. See Hugo, IIist. du Droi$ 
Romain, vol. ii. p. 24, 27. - 'V. 
VOL. IV. 27 
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disguise, the p1cnitude of legislative power. And this Inno- 
vation, so agreeable to his active mind, was countenanced by 
the patience of the times, and his long absence from the seat 
of govérnment. The same policy was embraced by succeed- 
ing monarchs, and, according to the harsh metaphor of Tel'- 
tullian, U the glo(Jmy and intricate forest of ancient laws was 
cleared away by the axe of royal Inandates and constitu- 
tions." 37 During four centuries, frorn Adrian to Justinian
 
the public and private jurisprudence was moulded by the will 
of the s{)vereign; and few institutions, either human or di- 
vine, were permitted to stand on their former basis. The 
origin of In1periaJ legislation was concealed by the dal'kness 
of ages and the terrors of m'n1ed despotism; and a double 
:fiction was propagated by the servility, or perhaps the igno- 
rance, of the civilians, who basked in the sunshine of the 
Roman and Byzantine courts. 1. To the prayer of the an- 
cient Cæsa:rs, the people or the senate had sometimes granted 
a personal exemption from the obligation and penalty of par- 
ticular statutes; and each indulgence was an act of jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the republic over the first of her citizens. 
His humble privilege was at length transformed into the 
prerogative of a tyrant; and 
he Latin expression of" re- 
leased from the law&" 38 was supposed to exalt the emperor 
above all hmnan restraints, and to leave his conscience and 
reason as the sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A sin'tilar 
dependence 'was implied in the decrees of the senate, which, 
in every reign, defined the titles and powers of an elective 
magistrate. But it was not before the ideas, and even the 
language, of the Romans had been corrupted, that a royal 
law,39 and an irrevocable gift of the people, were created by 


37 Totam illam vetcrem et Rqualentcm sylvam legum novis princi- 
paliuIll rescriptorum ct cdictorum securibus truncatis et cæditis, 
(Apologet. c. 4, p. 50, edit. Havercamp.) He proceeds to praise the 
recent firmness of Sevcrus, who repealed the useless or pernicious 
laws, without any regard to their age or authority. 
3& The constitutional style of Legibus &lutus is misinterpreted by 
the art or ignorance of Dion Cassius, (tom. i. 1. liii. p. 713.) On this 
occasion his editOl', Heimer, joins the universal censure which fi'eedom 
and criticism have pronounced against that slavish historian. 
39 The word (Lex Regia) was still more recent than the thing. The 
slaves of Commodus or Caracalla would have started at the name of 
royalty. - 


· Yet a. century before, Domítian was called, not only by 1tlartial, but 
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the fancy of Dlpian, or more probably of Tribonian himself; 40 
and the origin of Ilnperial power, though false in fact, and slav- 
ish in its consequence, was süpported on a principle of freedom 
and justice. "The pleasure of the elnperor has the vigor and 
effect of law, since the Roman people, by the royal law, have 
transferred to their prince the full extent of their own power 
and sovereignty." 41 The will of a single Inan, of a child 
perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the wisdom of ages and 
the inclinations of millions; and the degenerate Greeks \,-ere 
. proud to declare, that in his. hands alone the arbitrary exercise 
of legislation could"be safely deposited. " 'Vhat interest or 
passion," exclaims 'rheophilus in the court of Justinian, " can 
reach the calm and sublinlc elevation of the Inonarch? lIe is 
already master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects; and 
those who have incurred his displeasure are already numbered 
with the dead." 4:! Disdaining the language of flattery, the 
historian n1ay confess, that in questions of private jurispru- 
dence, the absolute sovereign of a great empire can seldOlTI 
be influenced by aIiy personal considerations. Virtue, or 

ven reason, will suggest to his impartial 111illd, that he is the 
guardian of peace and equity, and that the interest of society 
is inseparably connected with his own. Under the weakest 
and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was filled by the 
wisdom and integrity of Papinian and U1pian; 13 and the 


40 See Gravina (Opp. p. 501-,312) and Beaufort, (République Ro- 
maine, tom. i. p. 25.3-274.) He has made a propel' use of two disser- 
tations by John :l<'recleric Grol1ovius and N ooclt, both translated, with 
valuable notes, by llarbeyrac, 2 vols. in 12mo. 1731. 
41 Institut. 1. i. tit. ii. No.6. Pandect. 1. i. tit. iv. lc
. 1. Cod. J u
- 
tinian, 1. i. tit. xvii. leg. 1, X o. 7. In his Antiquities and ElemcutS', 
IIeineccius has amply treated de constitutiollibu
 pdncipllm, 'which 
are illustrated by Godefroy (Comment. ad Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. i. ii. 
iii.) and Gravina, (p. 87-90.)* 
42 Theophilus, in Parapbras. Græc.. InHtitut. p. 33, 31, edit. Rcit7. 
1"01' his 1 1er8 0n, time, "\"ritil1g
, see the Theophilus of J. H. :I\Iylius, 
E
curs. üi. p. 1034-1073. 
43 There is more envy thau 1"C(l50n in the complaint of 
IacriJlusJ 
(.T lll. Capitolin. c. 1:) :) X eras e":;õ,.e It'get; videri Commodi ot Cal'Rcallæ 


('yen in public document
, Dominus et Dc>u'i Xo
ter, Sueton, Domit. c:tp. 
13. Hugo. - 'V. 
'* Gaius (see note., p. 313) asserts that the Imperial edict or rescript 
htl'i, and always had, the force of law, because the Imperial authority rests 
upon law. Constitutio principis est, quod imperator decreto vel edicto, vd 
epistola constituit, nee unquam dubitatum, quin id legis vicem obtineat, 
cum ipc;:e imJ1E'r'Jtol pPl" ]P!!"lI1 impøriurll ;1 ('cipiRt. (Tail1C;:, 6 Instit. i. 
}. -)1 
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purest materials of the Code and Pandects are inscribed with 
the names of Caracalla and his ministers. 44 1'he tyrant of 
Rorne was sometimes the benefactor of the provinces. A 
dagger terminated the crirnes of Domitian; but the prudence 
of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in the joy of their deliver- 
ance, had been rescinded by an indignant senate. 45 Yet in 
the rescripts,46 replies to the consultations of the magistrates, 
the wi3est of princes might be deceived by a partial exposi- 
tion of the case. And this abuse, which placed their hasty 
decisions on the same level with mature and deliberate acts 
of legislation, was ineffectually conden1ned by the sense and 
example of Trajan. The rescr'ipts of the Cll1peror, his grants 
and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic sanct'ions, were sub- 
scribed in purple ink,47 and transnlitted to tl1e provinces as 
general or special laws, which the magistrates were bound to 
execute, and the people to obey. But as their nUl11ber con- 
tinually 111ultiplied, the rule of obedience became each day 
more doubtful and obscure
 till the will of the sovereign was 
fixed and ascertaÏ1lf'd in the Gregorian, the I-Ienl1ogcnian. and 
the Theodosian codes.* The two first, of which son1e frag- 


ct hominum imperitorum võluntate
. Commodus was made a Divus 
by Severns, (Dodwell, Prælect. viii. p. 324, 325.) Yet he occurs only 
twice in the Pandects. 
44 Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitutions are extant in th
 
Code, and with his father IGO. These two princes are quoted fifty 
times in the Pandects, and eight in the Institutes, (Terasson, p. 265.) 
45 Plin. Secund. Epistol. x. 66. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 23. 
46 It was a maxim of Constantine, contra ju
 rescripta non valear..t, 
(Cod. Theodos. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 1.) The emperors reluctantly aliow 
some sCl'utiny into the law and the fact, some delay, petition, &c. ; but 
these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at the 
peril of the judge. 
47 A compound of ycrmilion and cinnabal', which marks the Impe. 
rial diplomas from Leo I. (A. D. 4ïO) to the fall of the Greck empire, 
(TIibliothèque Raisonnée de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 501-51.5. 
J,ami, de :Eruditicme Apostolorum, tom. ii. p. 720-726.) 


_ Sa,'igny states the following as the authorities for the Roman law at 
the commencement of the fifth century: - · 
1. The writings of the jurists, accordil1g to the regulations of the Con- 
stitution of Valentinian IlL, first promulgated in the 'Vest, but by its 
admission into the Theodosian Code established likewise in the East. 
(This Constitution establi!<hed the autho':"ity of the fiyc great jUrIsts, Papin- 
ian, Paulus, Caius, Ulpian, and Modestinus, as interpreters of the ancient 
law, _ . . In case of difference of opinion among these fi,'e, a majority 
decidell the case; where they were equal, the opinion of Papinian, where 
he was silent, the judge; but see p 40, and Hugo, Y01. ii. p, 
9.) 
2. The Grl'
orian ann HE'rm()gfTIi
T'I Col1e{'ti{'ll of the Imppl'ial Rpe 
If'ripts. 
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ments have escaped, were framed by two private lawyers, to 
preserve the constitutions of the Pagan emperors fron1 Adrian 
to Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was digested 
in sixteen books by the order of the younger Theodosius to 
consecrate the laws of the Christian princes from Constantine to 
his own reign. But the three codes obtained an equal author. 
ity in the tribunals; and any act which was not included in 
the sacred deposit might be disregarded by the judge as 
spurious or obsolete. 48 
Among savage nations, the want of letters is imperfectly 
supplied by the use of visible signs, which awaken attention, 
and perpetuate the remembrance of any public or private 
transaction. The jurisprudence of the first Romans exhibited 
the 
cenes of a pantomime; the words were adapted to the 
gestures, and the slightest error or neglect in the forms of 
proceeding was sufficient to annul the substance of the fairest 
claim. The comrnunion of the marriage-life was denoted by 
the necess:lry elements of fire and water; 49 and the divorced 
wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the delivery of which she 
had been invested with the government of the falllily. The 
manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed by turning 
him round with a gentle blow on the cheek; a work was pro- 
hibited by the casting of a stone; prescription was interrupted 
by the breaking of a branch; the clinched fist was the SYIll- 
bol of a pledge or deposit; the right hand was the gift of 
faith and confidence. The indenture of covenants was a 
broken straw; weights and scales were introduced into every 
payment, and the heir who accepted a testament was some- 
times obliged to snap his fingers, to cast a way his ganllents, 
and to leap and dance \\ ith real or affected transport. 30 If a 


48 Schulting, Jurisprudentia Ante-Justinianea, p. 681-718. Cuja- 
cius assigned to Gregory the reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and 
tlJe continuation to his fellow-laborer Hermogenes. This general di- 
vi
ion may be ju<;t, but they often trespassed on each other's ground. 
49 Scævo]a, most probably Q. Cervidius Scævola; the master of Pa- 
pinian considers this acceptance of fire and water as the essence of 
marriage, (Pandect. 1. xxiv. tit. 1, leg. 66. See Heineceius, lIi::;t. J. 
R. No. 317.) 
50 Cicero (de Officiis, iii. 1 D) may state an ideal case, but St. Am- 
brose (de Officüs, iii. 2) appeals to the practice of his own times, 


3. The Code of Theodosius II. 
4. The particular NoveUæ, as additions and supplements to this Code. 
Baviguy, vol. i. p. 10. - M. 
27* 
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citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neign bor's house, he con. 
cealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and hid his face with 
a mask or basin, lest he should encounter the ey.es of a virgin 
or a lTIatron,51 In a civil action the plaintiff touched the ear 
of his witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, 
and ilTIplored, in solelTIn lalTIcntation, the aiJ of his fellow- 
citizens. The two cònlpeÜtors grasped each other's hand as 
.f they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal of the 
prætor; he cOlTIn1anded them to produce the object of the dis- 
pute; they went, they returned with n1easured steps, and a 
clod of earth was cast at his feet to represent the field for 
which they contended. This occult science of the words and 
actions of law was the inheritance of the pontiffs and pa- 
tricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, they announced to 
their clients the days of business and repose; these Ï1nportan1 


which he understood as a lawyer and a magistrate, (Schulting ad Ul- 
pian, Fragment. tit. xxü..N o. 28, p. 643, 644. *") 
51 The furtum lance licioq ue conceptulll 'was no longer understood 
in the time of the Antonines, (Aulus Gellius, xvi. 10.) The Attio 
derivation of I-leilleccius (Alltiquitat. Rom. 1. iv. tit. i. No. 13-21) is 
supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, his scholiast, and Pollux. t 


. In this passage the author has endeavored to conect all the examples 
of judicial formularies which he could find. That which he addu
es as the 
form of cretio hæreditatis is absolutely fals
. It is sufficient to glance at 
the passage in Cicero which he cites, to see that it has no relation to it. 
The author appeals to the opinion of Schulting, who, in tlie passage quoted, 
himself protests against the ridiculous and" absurd interpretation of th<<: 
passage in Cicero, and obserns that Grævius had already well explained 
the real sense. See in Gaius the form of cretio hæreditatis, Inst. 1. ii. 
p. 166. - ,V. 
t Nothing more is known of this cercmonJ.; nevertheless we find that 
already in his own days Gaius turned it into ridicule. He says, (lib. iii. et 
p. 192, 
 293,) prohibiti actio quadrupli ex edicto prætoris introducta est; 
lex autem eo nomine nullam pænam cOllstituit. Hoc solum præcepit, ut 
qui quærere ,-elit, nudus quærat, linteo cinctus, lancem haùens; qui si quid 
invenerit, jubet id lex furtum manife:stum esse. Quid sit autern linteurn ? 
quæsiturn est. Sed verius est consuti genus esse, quo necessariæ partes 
tegerentur. Quare lex tota ridicula est. Nam qui ,'estituin quærere Pl"O 
nibet, is et nudum quærere prohiùiturus est; eo magis, quod ita- quæsita. 
res inventa majori pænæ subjiciatur. Deinde quod Ian cern sive ideo haberi 
jubeat, ut manibus occupatis nihil subjiciatur, sive idc-o, ut quod invellerit) 
ibi imponat, neutrum eorum procedit, si id quod quæratur, ejus magnitu 
dinis aut naturæ sit ut neque subjici, neque ibi imponi possit. Ccrte non 
duuitatur, cujuscul1que materiæ sit ea lanx, satis legi fieri. 'Ve see, 
moreover, from this passage, that the basin, as most authors, resting on 
the authority of Festus, have supposed, was not used to coyer the figure 
_ 'V. Gibbon says the face, though equally inaccurately. This passage 
of Gaius, I must observe, as well as others in 
1. "\Varnkönig's work. i
 
'Vcry inaccuratel)' printed. -)1. 
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trifles were interwoven with the religion of N Ullla; and after 
the publication of the Tweh-e Tables, the Roman people was 
still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The 
treachery óf some plebeian officers at length revea}ed the 
profitable mystery: in a more enlightened age, the legal ac- 
tions were derided and observed; and the surne antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and meaning, 
of this primitive language.5
 
A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages 
of ROl1le, who, in a stricter sense, lTIay be considered as the 
authors of the civil law. The alteration of the idiòn1 and nlan- 
ners of the ROlnans rendered the style of the Twelve Tables 
less familiar to each rising generation, and the doubtful passages 
were imperfectly explained by the study of legal antiquarians. 
To define the ambiguities, to circulnscribe the latitude, to ap- 
ply the principles, to extend the consequences, to reconcile 
the real or apparent contradictions, was a 111uch nobler and 
lnore important task; anå the province of legislation was si- 
lently invaded by the expounders of ancient statutes. Their 
subtle interpretations concurred with the equity of the prætor, 
to reforn1 the tyranny of the darker ages: however strange 
or intricate the n1cans, it wns the ainl of artificial jurispru- 
dence to restore the simple dictates of nature and reason, and 
the skill of private citizens was usefully employed to under- 
mine the public institutions of their country.t The revolution 
of almost one thousand years, frOlll the Twelve Tables to the 
reign of J us.tinian, n1ay be divided into three periods, almost 


f)
 In his Oration for 
Iurena, (c. 9-13
) Cicero turns into ridicule 
the forms and mysteries of the civilians, which are represented with 
more candor by Aulus Gellius. (No ct. Attic. xx. 10,) Gravina, (Opp. 
p 265, 2G6, 267,) ancl Heineccius, (Antiquitat. 1. iv. tit. vi.-) 


· Gib?oU had conceived opinions too d
c!ded against the forms of pro- 
cedure m use among the Romans. Yet It IS on these solemn forms that 
the certainty of laws has been founded among all nations. Those of the 
Romans 
vere very. intimately allied with 
he ancient religion, and must 
of necessIty have dlsappeared as Rome attamed a higher dcO'ree of civiliza- 
tion. Ha,-e not modern nations, even the most civilized, o
erloaded their 
laws with a thousand forms, often absurd, almost always trivial? How 
many examples are afforded by the English la\'9'! See, on the nature of 
these forms, the work of M. de Savigny on the Vocation of our Age for 
l...egislatiou and J urisprudencc, Heidelberg, 1814, p. 9, 10. - \V. This 
work of 1\1. Savigny has been translated into Engiish by Mr. Hayward. 
-M. 
t Compare, on the Responsa Prudentl1m, '\Varnkönig, Histoire Externe 
.z.u Droit Romain. BruxeUes, 1836, p. 122. - M. 
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equal in duration, and distinguished from each other by the 
mode of instruction and the character of the civilians.5 3 Pride 
and ignorance contributed, during the first periçd, to confine 
within nan'ow limits the science of the Roman law. On the 
PI] blic days of market or assembly, the masters of the art 
were seen walking in the forum ready to Ünpart the needful 
advice to the meanest of their [pIlant-citizens, from whose 
vote
, on a future occasion, they nlight solicit a grateful return. 
As Ü1Lir years and honors increased, they 


t
d themselves 
at l-:.orne on a chair or throne, to expect with patient gravity the 
,.isits of their clients, who at the dawn of day, from the town 
nnd country, began to thunder at their door. The duties of 

oe
al Ii fe, and the incidents of judicial proceeding, were the 
urùinary subject of these consultations, and the verbal or writ- 
ten opinion of the juris-consults was fraIned according to the 
nllcs of prudence and law. The youths of their own order 
and family were permitted to list
n; their children enjoyed 
the bCllf'fit of more private lessons, and the l\1ucian race was 
long renowned for the hereditary knowledge of the civil law. 
The second period, the learned and splendid age of jurispru- 
dence, Inay be extended from the birth of Cicero to the reign 
of Severns Alexandel'. A systen1 was fonned, schools were 
instituted, books wer9 COIn posed, and both the living and the 
,í!ca.d bcculne subservient to the instruction of the student. The 
tripartite of Ælius Pætus, surnamed Catus, or the Cunning, 
was presc!\'cù as the oldest work of jurisprudence. Cato the 


J:J. l1Ì
 
crics of the civil lawyers is deducecl by Pomponius, (de 
Originc Juris Pa
ldect. 1. i. tit. ü.) Themodenls have discus8ed, with 
lcarnin;
 ani nit.icism. thi::! branch of literary history; and among 
these 1 h:-ì.n; chiefly been guided by Gravina (p. 41-79) and Hei- 
llecc.ius, (Ui4. J. R. Xo. 113-351.) Cicero, more especially in his 
books de Orator
. de Claris Oratoribus, de Legibus, and the Clavis 
Cicerolli::ma oi [,rnesti (under the names of lIIucius,. &c.) afford much 

eiluinc and plca,;ing information. IIorace often alludes to the morn- 
ing labm'S of thr- dvilians, (Scnll. 1. i. 10, Epist. II. i. 103, &c.) 
.\gricolam laurlat juris legumquc perittI!! 

'Ib g:J.!li cantum, consultor ubi ostia pul
3.t. 
ItHmæ du}ce !Jiu fuit et soJemne, reclusâ 
;.LlDtJ domo \'ig
laIe, clicnti promere jura.'" 


. It is pallicularly in this dhision of the history of the noman juris- 
prudence into epochs, that Gibbon displays his profound knowledge of the 
.iaws of this people. N. Hugo, adopting this di-ç-ision, prefaced these 
three perloñ.s with the history of the times anterior to the Law of the 
Twc1Yf' Tabk!:l., which are, as it were, the infancy of the Roman law. - 'V. 
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censor derived some additional fanle fron1 his legal studies, 
and those of his son: the kindred appellation of l\lucius Scæv- 
Old was illustrated by three sages of the law; but the per- 
fection of the science was ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, their 
disciple, and the friend of Tully; and the long succession, 
which shone with equal lustre under the republic and under 
the Cæsars, is fin
ly closed by the respectable characters of 
Papinian, of Paul, and of Ulpian. Their names, and the vari- 
ous titles of their productions, have been n1Ínutely preserved, 
and the exan1ple of Labeo rnay suggest some idea of their 
diligence and fecundity. That elninent lawyer of the Augus- 
tan age divided the year between the city and country, be- 
tween business and cOlnposition; and four hundred books are 
enumerated as the fi'uit of his retirement. Of the collection 
of his rival Capito, the two hundred and fifty-nin
h book is ex- 
pressly quoted; and few teachers could deliver their opinions 
in less than a century of volumes. In the third period, be- 
tween the reigns of Alp-xander and Justinian, the oracles of 
jurisprudence were almost Inute. The lllf'aSUre of curiosity 
had been filled: the t1l1'one was occupied by tyrants and Bar- 
barians, the active spiriîs were diverted by }'eligious disputes, 
and the professors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, 
were humbly content to repeat the lessons of their Inore en- 
lightened predecessors. FrOl11 the slow advancE's and rapid 
, decay of these legal studies, it may be inferred, that they re- 
quire a state of peace and refinelnent. From the 111ultitude 
of voluminous civilians who fill the intermediate space, it is 
eviòent that such studies Inay be pur
ueJ, and such works 
may be performed, with a couunon share of judgment, expe- 
rience, and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
ll10re sensibly felt, as each reyolving age had been found 
incapaLle of producing a similar or n second: but the most 
eminent teac1wrs of the law were assured of leaving òisciples 
equal or superior to themselyes in merit and reputation. 
'rhe juri
prudence which had been grossly adapted to the 
wants of the first Romans, was polished and improver} in the 
seventh century of the city, by the alliance of Grecian philoso- 
phy. The Scævolas had been taught by use and experience' 
but Servius Sulpicius '*' was the first civilian who established 


.. M, Hugo thinks that the ingenious system of the Institutes a
ú't'\tt i 
by a great number of the ancient lawyers, and by J ustjnian hi:-n"elf, t\r:.
 .. 
from Severus Sulpicius. Hi
t. du Droit Romain, yo1. ii. p. 119. - \V. 
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his art on a certain and general theory. 54 For the di
cern- 
111ent of truth and falsehood he applied, as an infal1ible rule, 
the logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced particular cases 
to general principles, and diffused over the shapeless mass the 
light of order and eloquence. Cicero, his contemporary and 
friend, declined the reputation of a profes
d lawyer; but the 
jurisprudence of his country ,yas adorned by his incomparable 
genius, which converts into gold every object that it touches. 
After the exan1ple of Plato, he composed a republic; and, for 
the use of his republic, a treatise of laws; in which he labors 
to deduce fr0111 a celestial origin the wisdom and justice of 
the Roman constitution. The whole universe, according to 
his sublime hypothesis, forn1s one in1mense commonwealth: 
gods and men, who participate of the same essence, are mem- 
bers of the san1e comlTIunity; reason prescribes the law of 
nature and nations; and all positive institutions, however n1od. 
ified by accident or cust01TI, are drawn from the rule of right, 
,vhich the Deity has inscribed on every virtuous mind. From 
these philosophical lllysteries, he 111ildly excludes the sceptics 
who refuse to believe, and the epicureans who are unwilling 
to act. The latter disdain the care of the republic: he ad- 
vises them to slumber in their shady gardens. But he hum- 
bly entreats that the new academy would be silent, since her 
bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and well- 
ordered structure of his lofty system,55 Plato, Aristotle, and 
Zeno, he represents as the only teachers who ann and instruct 
a citizen for the duties of social life. Of these, the armor of 
the stoics 56 was found to be of the firmest tcmper; and it 
was chiefly worn, both for use and ornan1cnt, in the schools 


54 Crassus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes (de Oratore, i. 41,42) 
an idea of the art or science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, but 
illiterate, Antonius (i. 58) affects to deride. It was partly executed 
by Scrvius Sull1icius, (in Bruto, c. 41,) whose praises are elegantly 
varied in thc classic Latillity of the Roman Gravina, (p. 60.) 
&5 Pcrturbatricem autcm omnium harum rerum academiam, hanc 
ab Arcesila et Carneade recelltem, exoremus ut sileat, nam si invase- 
Tit in hæc, quæ satis srite instructa et composita yic1cantur, llimis edet 
ruinas, quam quidem ego placare cupio, submovere non audeo, (de 
Legibus, i. 13.) From this passage alone, Bentley (Remarks on Free- 
thinking, p. 250) might have learned how firmly Cicero belicvcd in 
the specious doctrines v:hich he has adorned. 
66 The stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by Panætius, tJ:,e 
friend of the younger Scipio, (see his life in the 
lém. dc l' Académlo 
des Inscriptions, tom. x. p, 76-89.) 
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of jurisprudence. From the portico, the Ron1an civilians 
learned to live, to reason, and to die: but they imbibed in 
some degree the prejudices of the sect; the love of para- 
dox, the pertinacious habits of dispute
 and a 111inute at. 
tachment to words and verbal distinctions. 'rhe suoerioritv 
of form to m,atte1 4 was introduced to ascertain the 
ight of 
property: and the equa1ity of crimes is countenanced by an 
opinion of 'l'rebatius,57 that he who touches the ear, touches 
the whole body; and that he who steals frOlll a heap of corn, 
or a hogshead of wine, is guilty of the entire theft. 58 
Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civillaw
 promoted 
a citizen to the honors of the Roman state; and the three 
professions were sometimes more conspicuous by their union 
in the same character. In the composition of the edict, a 
learned prætor gave a sanction and preference to his private 
sentiments; the opinion of a censor, or a consul, was enter- 
tained with respect; and a doubtful interpretation of the laws 
might be supported by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian. 
rrhe patrician arts were lang protected by the veil of mys- 
tery; and in more enlightened tÜTIes, the freedorn of inquiry 
established the general principles of jurisprudence. Subtile 
and intricate cases were elucidated by the disputes of the 
forum: rules, axioms, and definitions,59 were adn1itted as the 
genuine dictates of reason; and the consent of the legal 


" As he is quoted by Ulpian, (leg. 40, ad Sa.binum il1. Pa.ndect. 1. 
xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 21.) Yet 'Irebatius, after he was a leading civilian, 
qui familiam duxit, became an epicurean, (Cicero ad }
am. vü. 5.) 
Perhaps he was not constant or sincere in his new sect.. 
58 See Gra.vina. (p. 45-51) and the ineft'ectu-al cavils of l!ascou. 
IIeineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 12.")) quotes and approves a dissertation 
of Everard Otto, de Stoicâ Jurisconsultorum Ph..ilosophià. 
69 'Ve have heard of the Catonian rule, the Aquilian stipula.tion, 
and the Manilian forms, of 211 maxims, and of 241 defini.tions, (Pan- 
dect. 1. i. tit. xvi. xvü.) 


· Gibbon ha.d entirely misunderstood this phrase of Cic6ro. It was only 
lIince his time that the real meaning of the author was apprehended. 
Cicero, in enumerating the qualifications of Trebatius, says, Accedit etiam, 
quod familiam ducit in jure civili, singularis memoria, summa scientia, 
which means that Trcbatius possessed a still furtlLCr most important qual. 
ification for a. student of civil law, a remarkable memory, &c. This ex- 
planation, aheady conjectured hy G. Menage, Amæn
t. Juris Civilis, c. 
14, is found in the dictionary of Scheller, v. Familia., and in the History 
of the Roman Law by M. Ilugo. Many authors have asserted, without 
any proof sufficient to warrant tl1e conjecture, that 'f
batius wa::i of the 
.chool of EIJicuru3. - 'V. 
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profe5sor
 \vas interwoven into the practice of the tribuna..B. 
But these interpreters could neither enact nor execute the 
taws of the republic; and the judges Blight disregard the 
authori
y of the Scævolas thelnselvcs, which was often ove}'. 
thrown by the violence or sophistry of an ingenious pleader. GO 
.J.\..Ugl1stliS a lld Tiberius were the first to adopt, as a usefnl 
engine, the science of the civilians; and their servile labors 
accommodated the old systelTI to the spirit and views of des. 
potisll1. Under the fair pretpnce of securing the dignity of 
the art, the privilege of subscribing legal and valid opinions 
was confined to the sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, 
who had been previously approved by the judgment of the 
prince; and this monopoly prevailed, till Adrian restored the 
frccùom of the profession to every citizen conscious of his 
abilities and knowledge. The discretion of the prætor was 
no\'! governed by the lessons of his teachers; the judges were 
clljoiuf'd to obey the comment as well as the text of the law; 
and the use of codicils was a menlorable innovation, which 
Angu;::;tus ratified by the advice of the civil1ans. G1 * 


6.) Head Cicero,!. i. de Oratore, Topicf\, pro l\Iurena. 
Gl 8ee Pomponius, (de Origine Juris 11andect. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 2, No. 
4.7,) Heineccius, (ad Institut. 1. i. tit. ii. Ko. 8, 1. ii. tit. xxv. in Ele- 
ment. et Antiquitat.,) and Gradna, (p. 41-45.) Yet the monopoly 
of ....\.ngu!:,tus, a harsh measure, would appear with some softening in 
tontt.'mporary eyiùence; and it was probably veiled by a decree of the 
Bcrrate. 



 The author here follows the then generally receh-eel opinion of Rei- 
n
ccius. The proofs which appear to confirm it are 1. 2, 
 47, D. 1. 2, and 
Q 8. In<.;tit. 1. 2, The first of .these passages speaks expressly of a privi- 
lege granted to _ certaill lawyers, until the time of Adrian, publice rcspon- 
dendi jus ante Augusti tempora non dabatur. Primus Divus Augustus, ut 
major juris auctoritas haberetur, constituit, ut ex auctoritate ejus re- 
sponderent. The passage of the Institutes speaks of the different opinions 
of those, quibus est permissum jura condere. It is true that the first of 
these pas8ages does not say that the opinion 9f these privileged lawyers 
had the force of a law for the judges. For thi
 reason ,M. Hugo altogether 
rejects the opinion adopted or Hein('ccius, }JY Bach, and in general by all 
the writers who preceded !limo He conceives that the 
 8 of the Institntes 
}"cferred to the constitution of Valentinian III., which "regulated the re- 
tipective authority to be ascribed to the different writings of the great 
civilians. But we ha\e now the following passage in the Institutes of 
Gaius: Responsa prudentnm sunt scntentiæ et opiniolles eorum, quibus 
permissum est jura condere; quorum omniuIll si in unum sentcntiæ con
 
cm"runt, id quod ita. sentiunt, legis viccm obtinet, si vero dissentiunt, 
judici licct, quam "elit sentelltjam sequi, idque rescripto Divi Hadrian 
significatur. I do not know, how in opposition to this passage, the opinion 

fM. Hugo can be maintained. 'Ve must add to this the passage quoted 
from Pornponius; and from such strong proofi, it 
eems inconteitable that 
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The Inost absolute mandate could only requIre that tho 
judges should agree with lhe civilians, if the civilians agreed 
among themselves. But positive institutions are often the 
result of custom and prcjudice; la\vs and language are mn- 
biguous and arbitrary; where reason is incaprrLle of pro- 
nouncing, the love of argunlCnt is inflamed Ly the cn,.y of 
rivals, the vanity of masters, the blind attachmcnt of theit 
disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence was divided by the 
once famous sects of the ProcuLians and Sabinia1ls. 62 Two 
sages of the law, Ateius Capito and Antistius Labeo,G3 aÒOfl1eJ 
the peace of the Augustan age; the former distinguished by 
the favor of his sovereign; the latter 1110re illustrious by his 
contClnpt of that favor, and his stel'n though harmless opposi- 
tion to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal studies were influ- 
enced by the various colors of their temper and principles. 
Labco was attached to the forn1 of the old republic; his rival 
embraced the more profita.ble substance of the ri
ing rnonar- 
chy. nut the disposition of a courtier is tame and submis. 
sive; and Capito selòom presumed to deviate from the senti. 


62 I have perm:etl the Diatribe of Gotfridus )'Iascovi'.ls, the learned 

Iascou, de Sectis Jurisconsultorum, (Lipsiæ, 1ï28, in 12mo., p. 2ïG,) 
a learned treatise on a narrow and barrcn ground. 
63 Sec the character of 
\..ntistius Labco in Tacitus, (Annal. iii. 75,) 
and in an epistlc of Ateius Capito, (Aul. Gellius, xiii. 1
,) who ac- 
cu::;es hi3 rival of libertas nimia et vecors. Yet Horace would not have 
lashed a virtuous and respectable senator; and I must adopt the 
emendation of Bentley, who reads La!;ielw insanior, (Serm. I. iii. 82.) 
See Ma8cou, de Sectis, (c. i. p. 1-24.) 


the empcror
 had granted some kind of prjyi1pge to Cf?rtaill ci, ili
ns, qui- 
bus pelmis<;um erat jura ('ondere. Their opinion had sometimes the force 
of law, legis vicem. M. Hugo, endeavoring to reconcile this phrase with 
his system, gives it a forced interprt>t:ltion, which quite alters the sense: 
he !;upposes that the passage contains no more than what is evidèut of 
itself, that the authority of the civilians was to be respected, thuc; makiug 
a privilege of that which was free to all the world. It appears to nw 
almost inc1isputahle, that the emperors had sanctioned certain provisions 
re1a.tive to the authority of these civiIi,m:3, cOll!-ulted by the judges. Bnt 
how f:1r was their ad, ice to be respected? This is a question which it is 
impos
ible to answer precisely, from the want of historic evidence. 
Is it not pos
ihle that the emperor<; establi:-hed an authority to be con- 
fmlted by the judges? and in this case this authority must have emanated 
from certain civilians Il1.med for this purpose by the emperors. See Hug-o, 
1. c. Moreover, may nut the passage of Snetonius, in the Life of Caligùla, 
where he says that the emperor would 110 longer permit the civilians to 
give thÙr advice, mean that Caliguld entertained the design of suppressing 
thi.3 institution? See on this pJ.!"sage the Themis, vol. xi. p. 17, 36. Om 
author, not being acquainted "ith the opiniOl
::) oPfu::H,ul to Hf'Ìncccius, has 
llot gone to the bottom of the subject. - 'V. 
YOLo IV. 
R 
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ments, or at least from the words, of his predecessors; while 
the bold republican pursued his independent ideas without 
fear of paradox or innovations. The freedom of Labeo was 
enslaved, however, by the rigor of his own conclusions, and 
he decidcd, according to the lettcr of the law, the SaIne ques. 
tions which his indulgent competitor rC'solved with a latitude 
of equity more suitable to the common sense and feelings of 
Inankind. If a fair cxchange had bccn substituted to the 
payn1ent of money, Capito still considered the transaction as 
a lcgal sale; 64 and he consulted nature for the age of puber- 
ty, without confining his definition to the precise period of 
twelve or fourteen years. 55 This opposition of sentirnents 
was propagated in the writings and lessons of the two found. 
ers; the schools of Capito and Labeo lìmintained their in vet. 
crate conflict from the age of Augustus to that of Adrian; 66 
and the two sects derived their appellations fronl Sabinus and 
Proculus, their most celebrated teachers. The naInes of 
Cassians and Pegasians were likewise applied to thc same 
parties; but, by a strange reverse, the popular cause was in 

he hands of Pegasus,67 a timid slave of Domitian, while the 


6t Justinian (Institut. 1. iii. tit. 23, and TheophiL Verso Græc. p. 
677, 680) has commemorated this weighty dispute, and the verses of 
Homer that were alleged on either side as legal authorities. It was 
decided by Paul, (leg. 33, ad Edict. in Pandect. 1. xviii. tit. i. leg. 1,) 

ince, in a simple exchange, the buyer could not be discriminated 
from the seller. 
6
 This controversy was likewise given for the Proculians, to supel'- 
Bcde the indecency of a search, and to comply with. the aphorism of 
Hippocrates, who was attached to the scptenary number of two weeks 
of years, or 700 of days, (Institut. 1. i. tit. xxii.) Plutarch and the 
Stoics (de Placito Philosoph. 1. v. C. 24) assign a more natural reason. 
:Fourteen years is the age - n-E!!t ijv ó a;lEC!,lwTlY.oç x
in:rw ò

úç. See 
the vestigia of the sects in l\Iascou, c. ix. p. 145-276. 
1;6 The series and conclusion of the sects are described by 1\Iascou, 
(c. H.-vii. p. 24-120;) and it would be almost ridiculous to praise 
his equal justice to these obsolete sects.. 
1;7 At the first summons he flies to the turbot-council; yet J uvenal 
(Satir. iv. 75-81) styles the præfect or bailijf of Rome sanctissimus le- 
bum interpres. From his science, says the old scholiast, he was called, 
not a man, but a book. He derived the singular llame of Pegasu!:I 
from the galley which his father commanded. 


. The work of Gaius, subsequent to the time of Adrian, furnishes us 
with some information on this subject. The disputes which rose between 
th{'se tw'J sects appear to have been very numerous. Gains avows himself 
a o.isc.iple of Sabinus and of Caius. Compare Hugo, vol. ii. :p. 106. - 'V. 
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favorite of the Cæsars was represented by Cassius,68 who 
gloried in his descent from the patriot assassin. By the per- 
petual ediet, the controversies of the sects were in a great 
measure determineà. For that Ì111portant work, the emperor 
Adrian preferred the chief of the Sabinians: the friends of 
monarchy prevailed; but the n1oc1eration of Salvius Julian 
insensibly reconciled the victors and the vanquished. Like 
the contcmporary philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the 
Antonines disclàin1ed the authority of a master, and adopted 
from every system the most probable doctrines.6 9 But their 
writings would have been less vohuninous, had their choice 
been more unanimous. The conscience of the judge was 
perplexed by the number and weight of discordant testimo- 
nies, and every sentence that his passion or interest might 
pronounce was justified by the sanction of SOlnc venerable 
name. An indulgent edict of the younger Theodosius ex- 
cused him from the labor of comparing anrl weighing their 
arguments. Five civilians, Caius, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and 
lVlodestinus, were established as the oracles of jurisprudence: 
a majority was decisive: but if their opinions were equally 
divided, a casting vote was ascribed to the superior wisdOln 
of Papinian. 70 


68 Tacit. Annal. xvii. 7.- Sueton. in Nerone, c. xxxvii. 
69 
Iascou, de Sectis, c. viii. p. 120-144 de IIerciscundis, a legal 
term which was applied to the3C eclectic lawyers: herciscere is synony- 
mous to diyiderc.. 
7U See the Theodosian Code,!. i. tit. iv. with Godcfroy's Commen- 
tarYJ tom. i. p. 30-35. t This ùecrce might give occa::!ion to J esuiti- 


. This word has nr-yer existed. Cujacius is the author of it: who read 
the words terris condi in Servius ad Virgo herciscundi, to which he gave 
an erroneous interpretation. - \V. 
t 'Ve possess (since 1821) some interesting information as to the fram- 
ing of the Theodosian Code, and its ratification at Rome, in the year 438. 
:M. Closins, now professor at Dorpat in Russia, and 
L Peyron, member 
of the Academy of Turin, have discovered, the one at Milan, the other at 
Turin, a great part of the five first books of the Code, which were wanting, 
and besides this, the reports (gesta) of the sitting of the senate at H.ome, 
in which the Code was published, in the year after the marriage of Valen- 
tinian III. Among these pieces are the constitutions which nominatp 
commissioners for the formation of the Code; and though there are many 
points of considerable obscurity in these documents, they communicate 
many facts relative to this legislation. 
1. That Theodosius designed a great reform in the legislation; to add 
to the Gregorian and Hermogenian codes all the new constitutions from 
Constantine to his own day; and to frame a second code for common use. 
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\Vhen Justinian ascended the throne, the reforrnation of tho 
Roman jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task 
In the space of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had filled nlany thousand volumes, which no 
fortune could purchase and no capacity could digest. Books 
could not easily be found; and the judges, poor in the midst 
of riches, were I'educed to the exercise of their illiterate dis- 
cretion. The subjects of the Greek provinces ,\;ere ignorant 
of the language that disposed of tllf'ir lives and properties; 
and the barbarous dialect of the Latins was imperfectly 
studied in the academie
 of Berytus and Constantinople. As 
an lllyrian soldier, that idionl was fanÚliar to the infancy of 
Justinian; his youth had been instructed by the lessons of 
jurisprudence, and his Imperial choice selected the most 
learned civilians of the East, to labor with their sovereign in 


eni disputes like those in the Lettre'! Provinciales, whether a J uc1ge 
was obliged to follow the opinion of Papinian, or of a majority, against 
his judgment, against his consdenco, &c. Yet a legislator might give 
that opinion, however false, tho validity, not of truth, but of law.*" 


"i th extracts from the three codes, and from the works of the .ci viI lawyers. 
All laws either abrogated or fallen into disuse were to be noted under their 
proper heads. 
2. An ordinance was issued in 429 to form a commission for this purpose, 
of nine persons, of which A.ntiochus, as quæstor and præfectus, was pre
,i- 
dent. A second comnÜ
,sion of sixteen members was issued in -135 undcr 
the same president. . 
3. A code, which we possess under the name of Codex Theoùosianus, 
was finished in 438, publi
hed in the East, in an ordinance addrf'ssed to the 
Prætorian præfect, Florentillus, and intended to be published ill the 
'Vest. 
4. Before it was published in the 'Vest, Yalentinian submitted it to the 
senate. There is a report of the proceedings of the senate, which closed 
with loud acclamations and gratulations. - From 'Yarnkönig, I1istoire du 
Droit Romain, p. 16D. - 'Venck has publi::;h
cl this work, Codicis Theodo- 
siani libri priOl'cs. Leipzig, 182.j, -:M. 
4t< Closius of Tnbingen communicated to l\I. 'Varnknnig the two follow- 
ing constItutions of the emperor Constantine, which ,he discovered in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan: - 
1. Impel" Constantin us Aug. ad MaximiuU1 Præf. Pr
ctorio. 
Pcrpetnas prudcntum contelltiones eruere cupiE'ntes, U1pian1 ac Pauli, in 
Papillianum notas, qui dum ingenii laudem sectantur, non tam corrigcre 
enm quam depra'\"(
re malnerunt, aboleri præcepimus. Dat. III. Kalend. 
Octob. et Const. ('ons. et Crispi, (321.) 
Idem Aug. ad Maximium Præf. Præt. 
Universa, quæ scrivtura Pauli continentur, recepta auctoritate firmand
 
sunt, et omni veneratione cclebranda, Ideoque sent('ntiarum libros pIe. 
nissimà lucc et perfectissimâ elocutione et justissirnà juris ratione succinc- 
tos in judiciis prolatos val ere millimè dubitatur. Dat. V. Kalend, Oct. 
Trcvir. Con st. et Max. Coss. (327.) - 'Y. 
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the work of reformation. 71 The theory of professors Wâ
 
assisted by the practice of advocates, and the experience of 
magistrates; and the whole undertaking was animated by the 
spirit of Tribonian. 72 This extraordinary man, the object of 
so much praise and censure, was a native of Side in PaIn- 
phylia; and his genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, as his 
own, all the business and knowledge of the age. Tribonian 
composed, both in prose and verse, on a strange diversity of 
curious and abstruse subjects: 73 a double panegyric of Justin- 
ian and the life of the philosopher Theodotus; the nature of 
happiness anJ the duties of government; Horner's catalogue 
and the four-anel-twenty sorts of metre; the astronomical 
canon of Ptolen1Y; the changes of the 1110nths; the houses 
of the pbnets; anrl the harmonic system of the world. To 
the literature of Greece he adeled the use of the Latin tongue; 
the ROlnan ci\-ilians were deposited in his library and in his 
mind; and he Inost assiduously cultivated those arts ,vhich 
opened the road of wealth and preferment. From the bar of 
the Prætorian præfects, he raised himself to the honors of 
quæstor, of consul, and of IWlster of the oíIices: the council 
of Justinian listened to his eloquence and wisdom; and envy 
was mitigated by the gentleness and affi. bility of his manners. 
The reproaches of impiety and avarice have stained the 
virtu
s or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigoted and 
persecuting court, the principal minister was accused of a 
secret aversion to the Christian faith, and was supposed to 
entertain the sentiments of an 1\thei8t and a Pagan, which 
have been imputed, inconsistently enough, to the last philoso- 


71 For the legal labors of Justinian, I have studied th<.' Preface to 
the Institutes; the 1st, 2d, and 2d Prefaces to the Pandects; the 1st 
and 2ù Prefa.ce to the Cq,Je; and the Code itself, (1. i. tit. xvii. de 
Veteri Jure enucleando.) After these original teE;tÜnonic!'l, I have 
consulte(l, among the moderns, Heincccius, (lIist. J. n. 1\ 0.383-10-1,) 
Terasson, (lEst. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. :W.3-356,) Gravina, 
(Opp. p. 93-100,) and Ludewiß. in his Life of Justinian, (p. 19-123, 
318-321 ; for the Code and Kovels, p. 20a
2Gl ; for the Digest or 
Pandects, p. 
62-317.) 
72 For the character of Tribonian, see the testimonie" of Pro('opiu<:i, 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 23, 24. .\..necdot. c. 13, 20,) and Suida3, (tom. iii. p. 
601, edit. Kuster.) Ludewig (in Vito Justinian, p. 1 j c3-20D) works 
hard, yerv hard, to whitewash - the blackamoor. 
73 I apply the two passages of Suidas to the same man; every cir- 
cumstance so exactly tallies. Yet the la.wyers appear ignorant; and 
Fabricius is inclined to separate the two characters, (BiLliot, Græc 
tom. i. p. 311, ii. p. 518, iii. p. 418, xü. p. 316, 3,:)3, 4ï4.) 
28* 
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phers of Greece. His avarice was 1110re clearly proved and 
more sensibly felt. If he were swayed by gifts in the adn1Ìn- 
istration of justice, the example of Bacon will again occur; 
nor can the nlerit of Tribonian atone for his baseness, if he 
degraded the sanctity of his profession; and if laws were 
every day enacted, 1110dified, or repealed, for the base con- 
sideration of his private emolurnent. In the sedition of Con- 
stantinople, his removal was granted to the clanlOrs, perhaps 
to the just indignation, of the people: but the quæstor was 
speedily restored, .and, till the hour of his death, he possessed, 
above twenty years, the favor and confidence of the emperor. 
His passive and dutiful suolnission has been honored with the 
praise of Justinian himself, whose vanity was incapable of 
discerning how often that submission degenerated into the 
grossest adulation. Tribonian adored the virtues of his gra- 
cious master: the earth was unworthy of such a prince; and 
he aflected a pious fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or ROlnu- 
Ius, would be snatched into the air, and translated alive to 
the rnansions of celestial glory.7 4 
If Cresar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, 
his creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would 
have given to the world a pure and original systelll of juris- 
prudence. \Vhatever flattery might suggest, the emperor of 
the East was afraid to establish his private judgment as the 

tandard of eq l1ity: in the possession of legislative power, he 
harrowed the aid of time and opinion; and his laborious com- 
pilations are guarded by the sages and legislators of past 
times. Instead of a statue cast in a simple 1110uld by the 
hand of an artist, the works of Justinian represent a tessellated 
pavement of antique and costly, but too often of incohf'rent, 
îragments. In the first year of his reign, he directed the 
faithful Tribonian, and nine learned associates, to revise the 
ordinances of his predecessors, as they were contained, since 


7.& This story is related by Hesychius, (de Viris Illustribus,) Proco- 
pius, (Anecdot. c. 13,) and Suidlls, (tom. üi. p. 501.) Such flattery is 
UlCrediblc ! 


_ Kihil est quod crcdNe de p::e 
1\011 possit, cum laurla.tur Dii;; æ'lua potesta,. 
Fontenelle ,tom. i. p. 32-39) has ridiculed the imp'.lClencc of the 
modest Virgil. But the same Fontenelle places his king above the 
divine Augustus; and the sage Boileau has not blushed to say, "Le 
debtin ä ses yeux n'oseroit balancer." Yet neither Augustus nor 
Louis XIV were fools. 
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tho time of Adrian, in the Gregorian, I-Iermogenian, and 
Theodosian codes; to purge the errors and contradictions, to 
retrench whatever was obsulete or superfluous, and to select 
the wise and salutary laws best adapted to the practice of th,/] 
tribunals and the use of his subjects. The work was aeC0l1l- 
plished in fourteen n1Onths; and the twelve books or tables, 
which the new decemvirs proJuced, nlight be designed to 
imitate the labors of their ROlnan predecessors. The new 
CODE of Justinian was honored with his name, and confirmed 
by his royal signature: authentic transcripts were nlUltiplied 
by the pens of notaries and scribes; they were transmitted to 
the nmgistrates of the European, the Asiatic, and afterwards 
the African provinces; and the law of the empire was pro- 
claimed on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A 
1110re arduous operation was still behind - to extract the 
spirit of jurisprudence from the decisions and conjectures, the 
que::,tions and disputes, of the Roman civilians. Seventeen 
lawyers, with Tribonian at their head, were appointed by the 
emperor to exercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works 
of their predecessors. If they had obeyed his commands in 
ten years, Justinian would have been satisfied with their dili- 
gence; and the rapid cOlnposition of the DIGEST or P AN- 
DEcTS,7.3 in three years, will deserve praise or censure, 
according to the merit of the execution. From the library of 
Tribonian, they chose fort.y, the rnost eminent civilians of 
former times: 76 two thousand treatises were comprised in an 
abridgment of fifty books; and it has been carefùlly recorded. 


75 rr:tJ'ðEXTUI (general receivers) 'was a common title of the Greek 
miscellanies, (Plin. Præfat. ad lIist. N atur.) The Digesta of Scævola, 
1\larcellinus, Celsus, 'were already familiar to the civilians: but Jus- 
tinian was in the wrong when he used the two appellations as synony- 
mous. Is the word Pand
cts Greek or Latin - masculine or femi- 
nine? The dili
ent Brenckman will not presume to decide these 
momentous controversies, (Rist. Pandect. Florentine. p. 200-304.) 
 
76 Angelus Politianus (1. v. Epist. ult.) reckons thirty-seven (p. 192 
-200) civilians quoted in the Pandects - a learned, and for hi
 
times, an extraordinary list. The Greek index to the Panclects enu- 
merates thirty-nine, and forty are produced by the indefatigable Fa- 
bricius, (Bibliot. Græc. tom. iii. p. 488-50
.) Antonillus Augustus 
(de Nominibus Propriis Pandect. apud Ludewig, p. 283) is said to 
lave added fifty-four names; but they must be vague or second-hand 
references. 


· The word nát'
ElCTaL was formerly in common use. See the pref:lce to 
A ulus G
llius. - 'V. 
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that three n1Ïllions of lines or sentences,ï7 were reduced, in 
this abstract
 to the moderate number of one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The edition of this great work was delayed a 
Inonth after that of the INSTITUTES; and it seemed reasonable 
that the elements should precede the digest of the Roman 
law. As soon as the emperor had approved their labors, he 
ratified, by his legislative power, the speculations of these 
private citizens: their comlnentaries, on the twelve tables, the 
perpetual edict, the laws of the people, and the decrees of the 
senate, succeeded to the authority of the text; and the tc:\.t 
was abandoned, as a useless, though venerable, relic of an- 
tiquity. The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes, were 
declared to be the legitimate systen1 of civil jurisprudence; 
they alone were admitted in the tribunals, and they alone 
were taught in the academies of ROlne, Constantinople, and 
Berytus. Justinian addressed to the senate and provinces his 
eternal orJ,cles; and his pride, under the mask of piety, 
ascribed the consumnlation of this great design to the support 
and inspil'ation of the Deity. 
Since the em peror declined the fame and envy of original 
cOlnposition, we can only require, at his hands, nlethod, 
choice, and fidelity, the hUlnble, though indispensable, virtues 
of a compiler. Among the various combinations of ideas, it 
is difficult to assign any reasonable preference; but as the 
order of Justinian is different in his three works, it is possible 
that all may be wrong; and it is certain that two cannot be 
right. In the selection of ancient laws, he seems to havo 
viewed his predecessors without jealousy, and with equal 
regard: the series could not ascend above the reign of 
Adrian, and the narrow distinction of PagalJiSln and Chris- 
tianity, introduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had 
been abolished by the consent of Inankind. But the juris- 
prudence of the Pandects is circumscribed within a period of 
a hundred years, frorn the perpetual edict, to the death of 
Severus Alexander: the civilians who lived under the first 
Cæsars are seldom permitted to speak, and only three names 
can be attributed to the age of the republic. The favorite 


77 The 
Tt )'u1 of the ancicnt 
ISS. may be strictly defined as sen- 
tenccs or periods of a complete scnse, which, on the breadth of the 
parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lincs of uncqual 
length. The number of 
Tlxo1 in each book served as a check on the 
errors of the scribes, (Ludewig, p. 211-216; and his original author 
Buicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 1021-1036.) 
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of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) ,vas fearful of 
encountering the light of freedom and the gravity of Roman 
sages. Tribonian condemned to oblivion the genuine and 
native wisdom of Cato, the Scævolas, and Sulpicius; while 
he invoked spirits more congenial to his own, the Syrians, 
Greeks, and Africans, who flocked to the Imperial court to 
study Latin as a foreign tongue, and jurisprudence as a 
lucrative profession. But the ministers of Justinian 78 were 
instructed to labor, not for the curiosity of antiquarians, but 
for the immediate benefit of 1Üs subjects. It was their duty 
to select the useful and practical parts of the Roman law; 
and the writings of the old republicans, however curious or 
excellent, were no longer suited to the new systeln of 111an- 
ners, religion, and government. Perhaps, if the preceptors 
and friends of Cicero were still alive; our candor would 
acknowledge, that, except in purity of language,79 their 
intrinsic n1erit was excelled by the school of Papinian and 
Ulpian. The science of the laws is the slow growth of time 
and experience, and the advantage both of 111ethod and 
materials, is naturally assurned by the 1nost recent authors. 
The civilians of the reign of the Antonines had studied the 
works of their predecessors: thcir philosophic spirit had miti- 
gated the rigor of antiquity, simplified the forms of proceed- 
ing, and elnerged from the jealousy and prejudice of the 
rival sects. The choice of the authorities that compose the 


78 An ingenious and learned oration of Schultingius (Jurispruden- 
tia Ante-Justinianea, p. 883-907) justifies the choice of T1"Íbonian, 
against the passionate charges of Francis Hottoman and his sec- 
taries. 
79 Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of tech- 
nical words, and the Latin of the Pandects will be found not un wor- 
thy of the silver age. It has been vehemently attacked by Laurcntius 
Valla,. a fastidious grammarian of the xvth century, and by his apolo- 
gist Floridus Sabinu'i. It has been defended by Alciat, and a name- 
less advocate, (most probably James Capellus.) Their various treatises 
are collected by Duker, (Opu"cula de Latinitate yeterum Jurisconsul- 
torum, Lugd. Bat. 1721, in 12mo.) 


. Gibbon is mistaken with regard to ValIa, who, though he inveighs 
against the barbarous style of the civilians of his own day, la,ishes the 
highest praise on the admirable purity of the language òf the ancipnt 
writers on civil law. C\!. 'Varnkonig quotes a long passage of Valla in 
justification of this observation.) Since his time, this truth has been rec- 
Dgnized by men of the highest eminence, such as Erasmus, David Burne. 
and Runkhenius. - ,Yo 
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Pandects depended on the judglTIent of Tribonian: but the 
po\\-er of his sovereign could not absolve him from the sacred 
obligations of truth and fidelity. As the legislator of the 
empire, Jus1inian might repeal the acts of the Antonine o 
or condcmn, as seditious, the free principles, which \vere 
maintained by the last of the Roman lawyers.8 o But the 
existence of past facts is placed beyond the reach of despot- 
ism; and the emperor was guilty of fraud and forgery, when 
he corrupted the integrity of their text, inscribed with their 
venerable names the words and ideas of his servile reign,81 
and suppressed, by the hand of power, the pure and authentic 
copies of their sentiments. The changes and interpolations 
of Tribonian and his colleagues are excused by the pretence 
of uniformity: but their cares have been insufficient, and the 
antinomies, or contradictions of the Code and Pandects, still 
exercise the patience and subtilty of modern civilians.8 2 
A rumor devoid of evidence has been propagated by the 
cnef!lies of Justinian; that the jurisprudence of ancient Rome 
was reduced to ashes bv the author of the Pandects, from the 
vain persuasion, tlÚlt it .was now either false or superfluous. 
'Vithout usurping an office so invidious, the emperor might 
safely commit to ignorance and time the acconrplishment of 
this destructive wish. Before the invention of printing and 
paper, the lahor and the 11laterials of writing could be pur- 
chased only by the rich; and it may reasonably be computed, 
that the price of books was a hundred fold their pl'esent 
value. 83 Copies were slowly multiplied and cautiously re- 


80 Nomina quid em veteribus servavimus, legum autem veritatem 
nostram fecimus. Itaque siquid erat in illis seditiosu1n, mu1ta autem 
ta1ia erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitum, ct in p('r
picuum 
fincm dedueta cst quæque lex, (Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xvii. leg. 3, 
K o. 10.) A frank confession !* 
81 The number of these emblemata (a polite name for forgeries) is 
mueh re(luecd by Bynkershoek, (in the four last books of his Observa- 
tions,) \\"ho poorly maintains the right of Justinian and the duty of 
Tril)onian. 
82 Thf' rwlillomirs, or opposite laws of the Code and Pandects, 
re 

ometime.:i the' cause. and often the excuse, of the glorious uncertainty 
of the ciyilla
", which so often afford;:; what 
lontaigne calls "Ques- 
tions pour l' Ami." S('e a fille pas:-;age of }'ral1ciscus Balduinus in 
J u..:tinian, (1. ii. p. 2,-j:), &c., apud Ludewig, p. 30.5, 30S.) . 
83 \Yhell Faust, or Faustus, sold at. Paris his fh..st printed Bibles as 


. Seditiosum, in the language of Justinian, means not seditious, but 
disputed. - 'V. 
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newed: the hopes of profit tempted the sacrilegious scribes 
to erase the c1m racters of antiquity, * and Sophocles or 'l'aci- 
tu
 were oblige(
 to resign the parchment to lllissals, homilies, 
and the golden legend,84 If such was the fate of the must 
beautiful compositions of genius, what stability could be 
expected for the dull and barren \'v'o1'ks of an obsoletc sci- 
ence? The books of jurispt'uùence were interestillg to few, 
and entertaining to none: their' value was connected with 
present use, and they sunk forever as soon as that use was 
superseded by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, or 
public authority. In the age of peace and learning, betweer 
Cicero and the last of the Antonines, many losses had. beel.. 
already sustained, and some luminaries of the school, or 
forum, were known only to the curious by tradition and re- 
port. Three hundred and sixty years of disorder and decay 
accelerated the progress of oblivion; and it may fairly be 
presumed, that of the writings, which Justinian is accused of 
neglecting, l11any were no longer to be found in the iibraries 
of thc East. 85 The copies ,of Papinian, or Ulpian, which 
the reformer had proscribed, were òeen1ed. unworthy of 


manuscripts, the plice of a parchment copy 'was reduced from four or 
five hundred to sixty, fifty, anù forty crowns. The public was at first 
pleased with the cheapness, and at length provoked by the ùi
covery 
of the fraud, (
lattaire. Annal. Typo
raph. tom. i, p. 12; first edit.) 
t'l4 This execrable practice prevailed from the viiith, and more es- 
pecially from the xiith, century, when it became almost universal, 
OIontfaucon, in. the 1Iémoires de l' Académie, tom. vi. p. 606, &c. 
Bibliothèque Raisonnée de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 176.) . 
1;5 Pomponius (Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii. kg. 2) observes, that of tbe three 
founders of the civil law, 
lucius, Rrutus, and :\lanilius, extant Tulu- 
mina, scripta 
lanilii monume'nta; that of some old repuùlican 1M\'- 
yers, hæc versantur eorum f'cripta inter manus hominum. Eight of 
the Augustan sages 'we're reduced to a compendium: of Ca",ccllius, 
scripta non extant sed unus libel', &c.; of Trebatiu
, minus trequenta- 
tur; of 1'ubero, libri pm'urn grati sunt. :\1:my quotations in the Pan- 
dects are derived from books which TrÎb01IÜm never såw; and, in the 
long period from the viith to the xiiith century of Home, the apparent 
reading of the moderns succe'ssively depends on the knowleùo'e and 
veracity of their preùecessors. 0 


· Among the w"rks which have been recovered, by the persevering anð 
8ucce
8ful elldea\'ors of:\1. l\1ai and hi
 followers to trace the imperfectly 
erased characters of the ancient writers on these Palimpsests, Glubon at 
thi!> period of his labors would have hailed with delight the recovery of the 
Institutes of Gaius, and the fragments of the Theodosian Code, publishf"d 
by M, l)eyron of Turin. - 
I. 
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future notIce: the Twelve Tables and prætorian edicts insen- 
siblv vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome were 
ncg.lectcd or destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the 
Greeks. Even the Pandccts then1selves have escaped with 
difficulty anù danger from the common shipw-rcck, and criti- 
cism has pronounced that all the editions and manuscripts of 
the \Vest are derived from one original. 86 It was transcribed 
ut Constantinople in the beginning of the seventh century,87 
was successively transported by the accidents of war and 
commerce to Alnalphi/
8 Pisa,8:.) and Florence,9o and is now 
deposited as a sacred relic 91 in the ancient palace of the 
republic.!12 


86 All, in sevcral instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and the 
transpositions of some leaves in the Florcntine Pandects. This fact, if 
it be true, is deci
ivc. Y ('t the Pandects are quoted by I vo of Chartres, 
( who died in 1117,) by Theobald, arch bishop of Can terbur
', an d by 
Vacarius, our first professor, in the year 1 HO, (Seldcn ad l"letam, c. 
7, tom. Ïi. p. 1080-1085.) Haye our British 1185. of the Pandects 
been collated? 
87 See the dcscription of this original in Brenckman, (Hist. Pandcct. 
Florent. 1. i. c. 2, 3, p. 4-17, and 1. ii.) Politian, an enthusiast, re- 
vered it as the authentic standard of Justinian himself, (p. 407, 408 j) 
but this paradox is refuted by thc abbreviations of the Florentine 
fS. 
(1. ii. c. 3, p. 117-130.) It is composed of two quarto volumes, with 
large margins, on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray 
the hand of a Greek scribe. 
88 l3renckman, at the end of his history, has inserted Ì\'m disserta- 
tions on the l'cpublic of Amalphi, and the Pisan war in the year 
11:35, &c. 
8
 The discovery of the Pandccts at Amalphi (A. D. 1137) is first 
noticed (in 1501) by I"udovicus Bologninus, (Brenckman,1. i. c. 11, p. 
73, 74, 1. iv. c. 2, p. 417-42,),) on the faith of a Pisan chronicle, (p. 
409,410,) without a name or a date. The whole story,. though un 
knmvn to the xiith century, embellished by ignorant ages, and sus- 
pected by rigid criticism, is not, however, destitute of much internal 
probability, (1. i. c. 4-8, p. 17-50.) The Liber Pandectarum of Pisa 
was undoubtedly consulted in the xivth <<telltury by the great Bartolus, 
(p. 406, 407. See 1. i. c. 9, p. 50-62.) 
90 Pisa was taken by the .Florentines in the year 140G; and in 1411 
the Pandects were transported to the capital. These events are au- 
thentic and famous. 
91 They were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, and 
shown to curious travellers by the monks and magistrates bareheaded, 
and "\\ ith lighted tapers, (Brenckman, 1. i. c. 10, 11, 12, p. 62-93.) 
92 After the collations of Politian, Hologninus, and Antoninus Augus- 


. Savigny (vol. iii. p. 83, 8D) examines and rejects the whole story. Se.. 
likewise Hallam, "01. iii. p. 51-1. - M. 
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It IS the first care of a reformer to prevent any future 
reformation. To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Insti- 
tutes, and the Code, the use of ciphers and abbreviations was 
rigorously proscribed; and as Justinian recollected, that the 
perpetual edict had been buried under the weight of com- 
mentators, he denounced the punishment of forgery against 
the rash civilians who should presume to interpret or pervert 
the win of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius, of 
Bartolus, of Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated 
guilt, unless they dare to dispute his right of binding the 
authority of his successors, and the native freedonl of the 
mind. But the emperor was unable to fix his own incon- 
stancy; and, while he boasted of renewing the exchange of 
Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,93 discovered the 
necessity of purifying his gold from the mixture of baser 
aUoy. Six years had not elapsed from the publication of the 
Code, before he condemned the imperfect attelTIpt, by a new 
and more accurate edition of the same work; which he .en- 
riched with two hundred of his own laws, and fifty decisions 
of the darkest and lTIOst intricate points of jurisprudence. 
Every year, or, according to Procopius, each day, of his long 
reign, was n1arkßd by some legal innovation. Many of his 
acts were rescinded by himself; Hlany were rejected by his 
successors; many have been obliterated by time; but the 
number of sixteen EDICTS, and one hundred and sixty-eight 
NOVELS,94 has been admitted into the authentic body of the 
civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher superior 
to the prejudices of his profession, these incessant, and, for the 


tin us, and the splendid edition of the Pandects by Taurcllus, (in 
1551,) Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrimage to 
Florence, where he employed several years in the study of a single 
manuscript. His Historia Pandectarum Florentinorum, (Utrecht, 
1722, in 4to.,) though a monument of industry, is a small portion of 
his original design. 
93 X!!Ú1faXCÛXEiWJ', Jr.caú/-f,lJol' hna{Jolwv. apud Homerum patrem 
mums virtutis, (1st Præfat. ad Pandect.) A line of 
iilton or Tasso 
would surprise us in an act of parliament. Quæ omnia obtinere eanci- 
mus in omne ævum. Of the first Code, he says, (2d Præfat.,) in æter- 
num valiturum. 
Ian and forever! 
94 Novellæ is a classic adjective, but a barbarous substantive, (Lude- 
wig, p. 245.) Justinian never collected them himself; the nine colla- 
tions, the legal standard of modern tribunals, consist of ninety-eight 
Novels; but the number was increased by the diligence of Julian, Ua- 
loander, and Contius, (Ludewig, p. 249, 258. Aleman. Not. in Al1ÐO. 
dot. p. 98.) 
VOl.. IV. 29 
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most part, trifling alterations, can be only eXplained by tho 
venal spirit of a prince, who sold without shame his judg- 
ments and his laws. 95 The charge of the secret historian is 
indeed explicit and vehement; but the sole instance, which 
he produces, may be ascribed to the devotion as well as to 
the avarice of Justinian. A wealthy bigot had bequeathed 
his inheritance to the church of Emesa; and its value was 
enhanced by the dexterity of an artist, who subscribed con- 
fessions of debt and promises of payment with the names of 
the richest Syrians. They pleaded the established prescrip- 
tion of thirty or forty years; but their defence was overruled 
by a retrospective edict, which extended the claims of the 
church to the term of a century; an edict so pregnant with 
injustice and disorder, that, aftel' serving this occasional pur- 
pose, it was prudently abolished in the same reign. 96 If 
candor will acquit the emperor himself, and transfer the COl- 
ruption to his wife and favorites, the suspicion of so foul a 
vice must still degrade the majesty of his laws; and the 
aùvocates of Justinian may acknowledge, that such levity, 
whatsoever be the motive, is unworthy of a legislator and a 
man. 
l\10narchs seldonì condescend to become the preceptors of 
their subjects; and sorDe praise is due 10 Justinian, by whose 
command an ample system was reduced to a short and ele- 
mentary treatise. AIJ?ong the various institutes of the Roman 
law,97 those of Caius 98 were the most popular in the East 
and "\tv est; and their l1
e may be considered as an evidence 
of their merit. They 'were selected by the Imperial dele- 


95 
lontcRqui.cu, Com.iderationc; sur la Grandt'ur et la Décadencc 
des Romains, c. 20, tom. íii. p. 601, in 4to. On this occasion he thrm...'s 
aside the gown and cnp of a President à. :Uorticr. 
96 Procopiu<:::, Anecdot. c. 28. A similar privilege was granted to 
the church of Rome, (K oye!. ix.) For the general repeal of these 
mischicvous indulgcnces, see Novel. cxi. and Edict. Y. 
97 Lactantius, in his Institut.es of Christianity, an elegant ann. spe- 
cious work, proposes to imitate the title and method of .the civilians. 
Quidam prudentes et arhitri æquitatis Institutiones Civiìis Juris com- 
positae ediderunt, (In!'titut. Divin. I. i. c. 1.) Such as Ulpian, Paul, 
Florentinus, 
larcian. 
98 The emperor Justinian calls him ,wum, though he died before the 
end of the second century. His Institutes are quoted by Servius, Boe- 
thius, Priscian, &c.; and the Epitome by Arrian is still extant. (See 
the Prolegomena and notes to the edition of Schulting, in the J uris- 
p;udentiaAnte-J
sti
ia

a, Lugd.Eat.1717. Heineccius, IIist. J. R. 
'No. 213. Ludewig, In \ It. Just. :p. ] 9a.) 
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gates, Triboninn, Theophilus, and Dorotheus, and the freedom 
and purity of the Antonines 'was incrusted with the coarser 
Inaterials of a degenerate age. The same volume which 
introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytu!:f, 
to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is still pre- 
cious to the historian, the philosopher, and the magistrate. 
The INSTITUTES of Justinian are divided into four books: 
they proceed, with no contemptible method, from, 1. Persons, 
to, IT. Things, and frOl11 things, to, III. Actions; and the arti. 
cle IV., of Private Tflj.ongs, is tenninated by the principles of 
Criminal Law."" 
The distinction of ranks and persons is the firmest basis of 
a Inixed and lirnited government. In France, the remains 
of liberty are kept alive by the spirit, the honors, and even 
the prejudices, of fifty thousand nobles,99 Two hundred fam- 
ilies t supply, in lineal descent, the second branch of English 
legislature, which maintains, between the king and commons, 
the balance of the constitution. A gradation of patricians 
und plebeians, of strangers and subjects, has supported the 
aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Rome. The per- 
fect equality of lllen is the point in which the extremes of 
democracy and despotislTI are confounded; since the majesty 
of the prince or people would be offended, if any heads were 
exalted above the level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. 
In the decline of the Rom:.tn empire, the proud distinctions 
of the republic were gradually abolished, and the reason or 
instinct of Justinian cOlllpleted the simple fonn of an absolute 
monarchy. The elnperor could not eradicate the popular 
reverence which always \\ aits on the possession of hereditary 
wealth, or the 111cmory of fmnous ancestors. I-Ie delighted to 
honor, with titles and emolmnents, his generals, nlagistl'ates, 


99 See the .Annales rolitiques de l' Ahb& de St. l)ierre, tom. i. p. 25, 
who dates in the year 17:-3.5. The most ancient families clai.m the im- 
memorial possession of arms and .tÌef.'J. Rince tlJe Cru<;ü.de
, some, the 
most tru]y respectable, have been created by the king, for merit and 
services. The recent and yulgar crowd i
 derived ii'om the multitude 

f venal offices without trust or dignity, which continually ennoble 
the wealthy pleLeians. 


· Gibbon, dividing the Institutes into four parts, consid.er
 the appendix 
of the criminal law in the last title as a fourth part. - \V. 
t Since the time of Gibbon, the House of Peers has bE-cn more than 
doubled: it is abo, e 400, exclusive of the spiritual peers - a 'wise policy, 
to increase the patrician ordlìr in proportion to the general inrrea<;e of the 
nation. - 
I. 
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and senators; and his precarious indulgence coml11unicated 
some rays of thel.1' glory to the persons of their wives and 
children. But in the eye of the law, all R0111an citizens 
were equal, and all subjects of the empire were citizens of 
R01ne. That inestirnable character ,vas degraded to an obso. 
lete and empty name. The voice of a Roman could no 
longer enact his laws, or create the annual ministers of his 
power: his constitutional rights might have checked the arbi- 
trary will of a master: and the bold adventurer from Ger- 
many or Arabia was admitted, with equal favor, to the civil 
añd military command, which the citizen alone had been 
once entitled to assume over the conquests of his fat.hers. 
The first Cæsars had scrupulously guarded the distinct.ion of 
ingenuous and servile birth, which was decided by the condi- 
tion of the 1110ther; and the candor of the laws was satisfied, 
if her freedom could be ascertained, during a single 1110111ent, 
between the conception and the delivery. The slaves, who 
were liberated by a generous master, immediately entered 
into the middle class of libertines or freedmen; but they 
could never be enfranchised fr0111 the duties of obedience and 
gratitdde: whatever were the fruits of their industry, their 
patron and his fan1ily inherited the third part; or eve
 the 
whole of their fortune, if they died without children and ,,,ith. 
out a testament. Justinian respected the rights of patrons; 
but his indulgence removed the badge of disgrace fr0111 the 
two inferior orders of freedmen: whoever ceased to be a 
slave, obtained, without reserve or delay, the station of a 
citizen; and at length the dignity of an ingenuous birth, 
which nature had refused, was created, or supposed, by the 
Olnnipotence of the emperor. "Thatever restraints of age, or 
forms, or numbers, had been formerly introduced to check 
the abuse of n1anumissions, and the too rapid increase of vile 
and indigent Romans, he finally abolished; and the spirit of 
his laws promoted the extinction of domestic servitude. Yet 
the eastern provinces were filled, in the time of Justinian" 
with multitudes of slaves, either born or purchased for the 
use of their masters; and the price, fr0111 ten to seventy 
pieces of gold, was determined by their age, their strength, 
and their education.l oo But the hardships of this dependent 


100 If the option of a slave was bequeathed to several legatees, the1 
drew lots, and the losers were entitled to their share of his value; ten 
pieces of gold for a common servant 01' maid under ten years: if above 
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state were continually diminished by the influence of govern- 
ment and religion; and the pride of a subject was no longer 
elated by his absolute dorninion over the life and happiness 
of his bondsman.I ol 
The law of nature instructs most animals to chërish and 
educate their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates 
to the human species the returns of filial piety. But the 
exclusive, absolute, and perpetual dOlninion of the father over 
his children, is peculiar to the Roman jurisprudence,102 and 
seems to be coëval with the foundation of the city.103 The 
paternal power was instituted or confirmed by Romulus him- 
self; and, after the practice of three centuries, it was inscribed 
on the fourth. table of the Decemvirs. In the forum, the 
senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Roman citizen enjoyed 
the public and private rights of a person: in his father's 
house he was a mere tking; 
 confounded by the laws with 


that age, twenty; if they knew a trade, thirty; notaries or writers, 
fifty; midwives or physicians, sixty; eunuchs under ten years, thirty 
pieces; above, .fifty; if tradesmen, seventy, (Cod. 1. vi, tit. xliii. leg. 
3.) These legal prices are generally below those of the market. 
101 For the state of slaves and freedmen, see Institutes, 1. i. tit. iii.- 
viii. 1. ii. tit. ix. 1. iii. tit. viii. ix. Pandects or Digest, 1. i. tit. v. vi.I. 
xxxviii. tit. i.-iv., and the whole of the xlth book. Code, 1. vi. tit. 
iv. v. I. vii. tit. i.-xxiii. Be it henceforward understood that, with 
the original text of the Institutes and Pandects, the correspondent 
articles in the Antiquities and Elements of Heineccius are implicitly 
quoted; and with the xxvii. first books of the Pandects, the learned 
and rational Cómmentaries of Gerard Nooclt, (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1- 
õ
O, the eml. Lugd. Bat. 1724.) 
102 See the patria potestas in the Institutes, (1. i. tit. ix.,) the Pan- 
dects, (1. i. tit. vi. vii.,) and the Code, (1. viii. tit. xlvii. xlviii. xlix.) 
Jus potestatis quod in liberos habemus proprium est civium Romano- 
· rum. N ulli enilll aill sunt homines, qui talem in liberos habeant po- 
testatem qualem nos habemus.- 
103 Dionysius Hal. 1. ii. p. 94, 95. Grayina (Opp. p. 286) produces 
the words of the xii. tables. Papinian lin Collatione Legum Roman. 
et 
losaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204:) styles this patrin potegtas, lex regia: 
Ulpian (ad Sabin. 1. xxvi. ill Palldect. 1. i. tit. vi. leg. 8) says, jus po- 
tcstatis morihus receptum; and furiosus filium ill potestate habcbit. 
IIow sacred - or rather, how absurd! t 


· The newly-discovered Institutes of Gaius name one nation in which 
the S3.me power was vested in the parent, Nec me præterit Galatarum 
gentem credere, in potestate parelltulll liberos esse. Gaii Illstit. edit. 
1824, p. 257. -1\1. 
t All this is in strict accordance with the Roman character. - W. 
:t This parental power was strictly confined to the Roman citizen. The 
foreigner, or he who had only jus Latii, did not possess it. If a R.oman 
29. 
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the movables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious 
Inaster might alienate or destroy, without being responsible to 
any earthly tribunal. The hand which bestowed the daily 
sustenance 111ight reSUlTIe the voluntary gift, and whatever was 
'lcquired by the labor or fortune of the son was immediately 
lost in the property of the father. His stolen goods (his oxen 
or his children) might be recovered by the same action of 
theft; 104 and if either had been guilty of a trespass, it was in 
bis own option to compensate the darnage, or resign to the 
\njured party the obnoxious anin1al. At the call of indigencc: 
or avarice, the master of a fmnily could dispose of his chil- 
dren or his slaves. But-the cO
idition of the slave was far 
more advantageous, since he regained, by the first lTIanU111is- 

ion, his alienated freedom: the son was again restored to his 
unnatural father; he lnight be condemned to sel'vitude a 
5econd and a third t'me, and it was not till after the third sale 
and deliverance,-V;J that he was enfranchised from the domestic 
power which had been so repeatedly abused. According to 
his discretion, a father might chastise the real or imaginary 
faults of his children, by stripes, by imprisonment, by exile., 
by sending then1 to the country to work in chains among the 
meanest of his servants. 
rhe majesty of a parent was armed 
with the power of life and death; 106 and the examples of 
Buch blooùy executions, which were sometimes praised and 
never punished, 111ay Le traced in the annals of Rome beyond 
the times of Pompey and Augustus. Neither age, nor rank, 
nor the consular oflice, nor the honors of a triumph, could 


104 Pandcct. 1. xlvii. tit. ii. leg. 14, No. 13, lcg. 38, No. 1. Such 
was the dccision of Ulpian and Paul. . 
105 The trina mancipatio is most clearly defined by Ulpian, (Frag- 
ment. x. p. 591, 592, edit. Schulting;) and best illustrated in the An- 
tiquities of lIeineccius." 
lU6 By Justinian, the old law, the jus necis of the Roman father 
(Institut. 1. iv. tit. ix. No.7) is l'eported and l'cprobated. Some lcgal 
vcstigea are left in the Pandccts (1. xliii. tit. xxix. lcg. 3, No.4) and 
the Collatio Legum Romanarum et 
losaicarum, (tit. iÏ. No.3, p. 189.) 


citizen unknowingly married a Latin or a foreign wife, he did 110t .p.ossess 
this power oyer his son, because the son, following the leg-al .condltl
H
 of 
the mother, was not a Roman citizen. A man, however, allegmg sufficIent 
cause for his ignorance, might raise both mother an.d child to the rights 
of citizenship. Gaius, p. 30. -1\1. 
. The son of a family sold by his father did not become in e"fery respect 
a slave; he was statu lÌber; that is to say, on paying the price for wh.ich 
he wai sold, he became entirely froo. Soo Hugo, Rist. 
 61. - 'Y. 
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exen1pt the most illustrious citizen from the bonds of filial 
subjection: 107 his own descendants were included in the 
family of their common ancestor; and the claÏn1s of adoption 
'were not less sacred or less rigorous than those of nature. \Vith- 
out fear, though not without danger of abuse, the Roman legis- 
lators had reposed an unbounded confidence in the sentiments 
of paternal love; and the oppression was te111pered by the 
assurance, that each gencration 111Ust succeed in its turn to the 
awful dignity of parent and 111aste1'. 
The first limitation of paterual power is ascribed to the 
justice and hmnanity of N uma; and the 11laid who, with his 
father's consent, had espoused a freeman, was protected from 
t.he disgrace of becorning the wife of a slave. In the first 
ages, when the city was pressed, and often famished, by her 
Latin and Tuscan neighbors, the sale of children 111ight be a 
frequent practice; but as a Roman could not legally purchase 
the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the Inarket must gradually 
fail, and the trade would be destroyed by the conquests of 
the republic. An imperfect right of property was at length 
communicated to sons; and the threefold distinction of pro- 
fectitious, adventitious, and professional was ascertained by 
the jurisprudence of the Code and' Pandects.1 08 Of all that 
proceerled from the father, he imparted only the use, and 
reserved the absolute dominion; yet if his goods were sold, 
the filial portion was excepted, by a favorable interpretation, 
fr0111 the demands of the creditors. In whatever accrued by 
marriage, gift, or collateral succession, the property was 
secured to the son; but the father, unless he had been spe- 
cially excluded, cnjoyed the usufruct during his life. As a just 
aJ.
d prudent reward of 111ilitary virtue, the spoils of the enemy 
were acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the soldier 
alone; and the fair analogy was extended to the emolun1ents 
of any liberal profession, the salary of public service, and the 


107 Exccpt on public occasions, and in the actual exercisc of his 
office. In publicis locis atquc muneribus, atque actionibus patrum, 
jura cum filiorum qui ill magistratu sunt potestatibus collata inter- 
quiescerc paullulum et connivere, &c., (Aul. Gellius, Noctes Atticæ, 
ii. 2.) The Lessons of the philosopher Taurus were justified by the 
old and memorah1e example of Fabius; anù we may contemplate the 
same story in the style of Livy (xxiv. -i4) and the homely idiom of 
Claudius Quadrigarius the annalist. 
108 See the gradual enlargement and security of the filial peculium 
in the Institutes, {l. ii: tit. i
.,) th
.Pandccti, (I. xv. tit. i.I. xli. tit. L,) 
and the Code, (1. IV. tit. XXVl. XX\Tll.) 
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sacred liberality of the emperor or empress. The life or a 
citizen was less exposed than his fortune to the abuse of 
paternal power. Yet his life Inight be adverse to the interest 
or passions of an unworthy father: the same crimes that 
flowed from the corruption, were rnore sensibly felt by the 
hUlllanity, of the Augustan age; and the cruel Erixo, who 
whipped his son till he expired, ,vas saved by the mnperor from 
the just fury of the multitude.I o9 The Roman father, from 
the license of servile donlinion, was reduced to the gravity 
and moderation of a judge. The presence and opinion of 
Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pronounced against 
an intentional parricide by the domestié tribunal of Arius. 
Adrian transported to an island the jealous parent, who, like a 
robber, had seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate 
a youth, the incestuous lover of his step-mother. l1O A private 
jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit of monarchy; the parent 
was again reduced from a judge to an accuser; and the 
n1agÏstrates were enjoined by Severus Alexander to hear his 
complaints and execute his sentence. He could no longer 
take the life of a son without incurring the guilt and punish- 
ment of n1urder; and the pains of parricide, from which he 
bad been e:'!Cepted by the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted 
l}y the justice of Constantine.l ll The same protection was 
due to every period of existence; and reason must applaud 
the hUlílanityof Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to 

he h'lther who strangles, or starves, or abandons his new-born 
infant; or exposes him in a public place to find the mercy 
which he hirnself had denied. But the exposition of children 
was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity: it was 
sometimes prescribBd, often permitted, almost always practised 
with impunity, by the nations who never entertained the Ro- 
Inan ideas of paternal power; and the dramatic poets, who 


109 The examples of Erixo and Arius a.rerelated by Seneca, (de Cle- 
mentia, i. 14, 1.5,) the former with horror, the latter l,vith applause. 
110 Quod Iatronis magis quam patris jure eum interfecit, nam patria 
potestas in pictate debet non in atrocitate consistere, (Marcian, Insti- 
tut. 1. xix. in Pandect. 1. xlviii. tit. ix. leg. 5.) 
111 The Pompcian and Carnelian laws de sicariis and parricidis are 
1'epeatecl, or rather abridged, with the last supplements of Alexander 
Severus, Constantine, and Valentinian, in the Pandects (1. xlviii. tit. 
vüi. ix.,) and Code, (1. ix. tit. xvi. xvii.) See likewise the Theodosian 
Cocle, (1. ix. tit. xiv. xv.,) with Godefroy's Commentary, (tom. lit p. 
84-113,) 'who pours a flood of ancient and modCl'Illearnmg over thes9 
l-
I\nllawi. 
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appeal to the human heart, represent with indifference a pop 
ular custom which was palliated by the Illotives of economy 
and compassion. 1l2 If the father could subdue his own feel- 
ings, he- might escape, though not the censure, at least the 
chastisement, of the laws; and the Roman empire was 
stained with th
 blood of infants, till such murders were 
included, by Valentinian and his colleagues, in the letter and 
spirit of the Cornelian law. The lessons of jurisprudence 113 
and Christianity had been insufficient to eradicate this inhu- 
man practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by the 
terrors of capital punishment. 114 
Experience has proved, that savages are the tyrants of 
the female sex, and that the condition of women is usually 
softened by the refinements of social life. In the hope of a 
robust progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriage: 
it was fixed by N uma at the tender age of "weive years, that 
the Roman husband might educate to his will a pure and obe- 
dient virgin. U5 According to the custom of antiquity, he 
bought his bride of her parents, and she fulfilled the coemption 
by purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just introduction 
to his house and household deities. A sacrifice of fruits was 
offe red by the pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses; the 
contracting parties were seated on the sanle sheep-skin; they 
tasted a salt cake of far or rice; and this conjarreation,116 


112 '\Vhen the Chremes of Terence reproaches hiR wife for not obey- 
ing his orders and exposing their infant, he speaks like a father and a 
master, and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See 
\..puleius, 
(Jletamorph.l. x. p. 337, edit. Delphin.) 
113 The opinion of the lawyers, and. the di.,cretion of the magistrateg, 
had introduccd, in the time of Tacitu
, some legal restraints, which 
might support his contrast of the boni mores of the Germans to the 
bonæ leges alibi - that is to say, at Rome, (de' :\Ioribus Germanorum, 
c. 19.) Tertullian (ad Xatiane:5, 1. i. c. 1,5) refutes his own charge.s, 
and those of his brethren, against the heathen jurisprudence. 
114 The "ise and humane sentence of the ciyilian Paul (J. ii. Sen. 
tentiarum in Pandeet. 1. "("(v. tit. iii. leg. 4) is rerresented as a mere 
moral precept by Gerard Xoodt, (Opp. tom. i. in Julius Paulu
, p. 
567-588, anù Arnica Uesponsio, p. 591-603,) who maintains the 
opinion of J ustus Lip!;iu
, (Opp. tom. ii. p. 409, ad ßelg-as. cent. i. 
epist. H.5,) ancl as a positive binding law by Bynkershoek, (de Jure oc- 
cidendi Liberos, Opp. tom. i. p. 318-340. Curæ Secunclæ, p. 3!H- 
427.) In a lcarned but angry controversy, the two friends ùeviatecl 
into the opposite extremes. 
11;j Dionys. H!tl. 1. ii. p. 92, 93. Plutarch, in Kum3, p. 140, 141. 
Tù a(Ò
La Y.Ctf TÒ "doç y.ú8a(Jo'V y.cci. à8IKTO'V in i. TW ra
vvJTt yJJ'lCJðm. 
l1û Among the winter jrununtQ,. the triticU'ln, or bearded wheat; the 
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which denoted the ancient food of Italy, sel'vcd as an emblem 
of their mystic union of n1Ïnd and body. But this union on 
the side of the woman was rigorous and unequal; and she 
renounced the name and worship of her father's house, to 
embrace a new servitude, decorated only by the title of 
adoption, a fiction of the law, neither ratiqnal nor elegant, 
bestowed on the mother of a fmnily 117 (her proper appel- 
lation) the strange characters of sister to her own children, 
and of daughter to her husband or master, who was invested 
with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or 
caprice her behavior was approved, or censured, or chastised; 
he exercised the jurisdiction of ]ife and death; and it was 
allowed, that in the cases of adultery or drunkenness,118 the 
sentence might be properly inflicted. She acquired and 
inherited for the sole profit of her lord; and so clearly was 
woman df'fincd, not as a person, but as a thing, that, if the 
original title were deficient, she might be claimed, like other 
movables, by the 'Use and possession of an entire year. The 
.nclination of the Roman husband discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian and 
Jewish laws: no but as polygamy was unknown, he could 
never admit to his bed a fairer or rnore favored partner. 
After the Punic triunlphs, the matrons of ROl1le aspired to 
the common benefits of a free and opulent republic: their 
wishes were gratified by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, 
and their arabition was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity 


siligo, or the unbearded; the fa.}", adm"ea, ory::a, who
e description per- 
fectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt this identity 
on the credit of'
L Paucton ill his useful and laborious :Alétrologie, (p. 
617-529.) 
111 Aulús Gellius eN odes Atticæ. xviü. 6) gives a ridiculous defini- 
tion of .iElius 
lcli::;sus, 
latrona. quæ semel rnaterfamilias quæ sæpius 
peperit, as porcetra and scropha in the sow kind. He then adds the 
genuine meaning. quæ in matrimonium vel ill manum C011YCnerat. 
118 It was enouJ.;h to haye tasted wine, or to have stolen the key of 
the cellar, (Plin. JIist. :Kat. xiv'. 14.) 
119 Solon requires thrce payments per month. By the 1\Iisna, a 
daily Jebt W<l-.; imposed on an idle, vigorous, young husband; twice 
a week 011 a cit
;;eJl; once on a peasant; once in thirty ùays on a 
camel-p.river; once in six months on a seaman. But die studcnt or 
doctor was fi"ee from tribute; and no wife, if she received a weekly sus- 
tenance, could suc for a divorce: for one week a vow of abstinence 
was allowed. Polygamy divided, 'without multiplying, the duties of 
the husband, (Selden. Uxor Ebraica, 1. üi. c. 6, ill his works, vol. ü. p. 
717-720.) 
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of Cato the Censor.1.20 rrhey declined the solemnities of the 
old nuptials; defeated the annual prescription by an absence 
of three days; and, without losing their name or independ- 
ence, subscribed the liberal and definite terms of a marriage 
contract.. Of their private fortunes, they cOIDlllunÌcated the 
use, and secured the property: the estates of a wife could 
neither be alienated nor mort!6aged by a prodigal husband; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws; 
and the misconduct of either party might afford, under an.. 
other namc, a future subject for an action of theft. To this 
loose and voluntary compact, religious and civil fights were 
no longer essential; and, between persons of a similar rank, 
the apparent community of life was aHüwed as sufficient 
evidence of their nuptia.ls. The dignity of marriage was 
restored by the Christians, who derived ail spiritual grace 
from the prayers üf the faithful and the benediction of the 
priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy 
institution were regulated by th
 tradition of the synagogue 
 
the precepts of the gospel, and the canons of general or pro- 
vincial synods; 121 and the conscience of the Christians wa! 
awed hy the decrees and censures of their e'C'clesiastica' 
rulers. Yet the 111agistratcs of Justinian were not subject t(' 
the authority of the church: the emperor consulted the un- 
believing civilians Qf antiquity, and the choice of matrimonial 
laws in the Code and Pan deets, is directed by the earthly 
motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both 
sexes. 122 
Besides the agreement of thB parties, the essence of every 
rational contract, the Roman marriage required the previous 


1%0 On the Oppi'&n law we may hea.r the mitigating speech of V a
 
lerius Flaccu.s, and the severe censorial oration of the elder Cato, (Liv 
xxxiv. 1-8.) But 'W'C shall rather hear the polished historian of th 
eighth, than the rough orators of the sixth, centul'Y of Rome. Th&- 
principl
s, and even the style, of Cato are more a.ccurately preserve( 
by Aulus Gellius, (x. 23.) 
121 For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Selden 
(Uxor Ebraica, Opp. vol. ii. p. 529-860,) Bingham, (Christian An 
tiquit
e8, 1. xxü.,) and Chardon, (Hist. des Sacremens., tom. ,ri.) 
122 The civil laws of marriage are exposed in the Institutes, (1. i. tit 
x.,) the Pandects., (1. xxÜÏ. xxiv. xxv.,) and the Code, (1. v.;) but as 
the title de ritC\ nupti
rum is yet imperfect, we are obJiged to explore 
the fragments of Ulpia.n (tit. ix. p. 500, 591) Rnd the Collatio Legum 
1tlosaicarum, (tit. xvi. p. 790, 791,) with the notes of Pithæus and 
Schulting. They find in the Commentary of Scrvius (on the lit . 
Geori:ic and tbQ 4th Æneid) two curious passa.iei. 
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approbation of the parents. A father 111ight be forced by 80m
 
recent laws to supply the wants of a mature daughter; but 
even his insanity was not generally aHowed to supersede the 
necessity of his consent. The causes of the dissolution of 
Inatrimony have varied alllong the Romans; 123 but the most 
solemn sacrament, the confarreation itself, might always be 
done away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the first ages, 
the father of a family Blight sell his children, and his wife was 
reckoned in the number of his children: the domestic judge 
lHight pronounce the death of the offender, or his mercy Inight 
C'xpcl her from his bed and house; but the slavery of the 
wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted 
for his own convenience the manly prerogative of divorce.=>> 
'The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of the 
Romans, who abstained from the exercise of this tempting priv- 
ilege above five hundred years: ]24 but the same fact evinces 
t.he unequal terms of a connection in which the slave was un- 
üble to renounce her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to 
Ielinquish his slave. vVhen the ROInan nlatrons became the 
equal and voluntary companions of their lords, a new jU1:is- 
prudence was introduced, that marriage, like other partuer- 
ships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one of the 
associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corruption, 
this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious 
abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily motives 
fOI. the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a 
Jetter, the mandate of a freeùman, declared the separation; 
the most tender of hUl1}an connections ,vas degraded to a 
transient society of profit or plcasur
. According to the vari. 


123 According to Plutarch, (p. 57,) Romulus allowed only three 
grounds of a divorce - drunkenness, adultery, and false }{cys. Other- 
wise, the husband who abused his supremacy forfeited half his goods 
to the wife, and half to the goclde:ss Ceres, and offered a sacrifice 
(with the remainder?) to the terrestrial deities. This strange la.w 
was either imaginary or transient. 
124 In the year of Rome 523, Spurius Carviliu8 Ruga l'epudiateù a 
fair, a good, but a barren, 'wife, (Diollysius Hal. 1. ii. p. 93. Plu
al'ch, 
ill Nnma, p. 141 j Valerius Ì\'Iaximus, 1. ii. c. 1; Aulus Gellius, IV. 3:) 
He was questioned by the censors, and hated by the people; but hIS 
divorce stoocl unimpeached in law. 


. 1rlontesquieu relates and explains this fact ill a different manner 
:Esprit des Loix, I. X:ii. G. 16. - G. 
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ous conditions of life, both sexes alternately felt the disgrace 
and "injury: an inconstant spouse transferred. her wealth to a 
new family, abandoning a nUl1lCrOUS, perhaps a f-purions, 
progeny to the paternal authority and care of her late nus- 
band; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, 
indigent, and friendless; but the reI uctance of the Romans, 
when they were pre
sed to marriage by Augustus, sufficiently 
nlarks, that the prevailing institutions were least favorable to 
the males. A specious theory- is confuted by this free and 
perfect experiment, which demonstrates, that the liberty of 
divorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, 
and inflame every trifling dispute: the minute difference be- 
tween a husband and a stranger, which nlight so easily bE' 
removed, n1ight still1nore easily be forgotten; and the matron, 
who in five years can submit to the embraces of eight hus- 
bands, 111USt cease to reverence the chastity of her own pel- 
son. 12.3 
Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps the 
rapid progress of the evil. The ancient worship of the Romans 
afforded a peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the COin- 
plaints of a married life; but her epithet of Fir-ipZaca,126 the 
appease.r of husbands, too clearly indicates on which side sub- 
mission and repentance were always expected. Every act 
of a citizen was suq,ject to the judgrnent of the censors; the 
first who used the privilege of divorce assigned, at their COlTI- 
Inand, the motives of his conduct; 127 and a senator was ex- 
pelled for dismissing his virgin spouse without the knowledge 


125 - Sic fiunt octo mariti 
Quinque per autumnos. 
Juycnal, Satir. vi. 20. 
A raph.l succ('
sion, whir h may yet be credible, as well a<3 the non con- 
"\!ulum numero, F;cd maritorum annos suos computant, of Senera, (de 
Deneficüs, iii. 16.) Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband bury 
his twenty-first wife. who had interred twenty-two of his lcss sturùy 
predecessors, (Opp. tom. i. p. 90, ad Gerontiam.) nut the ten hus- 
bands in a month of the poet 
lartial, is an extravagant hyperbole, (1. 
yi. epigram 7.) 
1211 Sacellum Viriplacæ, (Valerius 
Iaximus, 1. ii. e. 1,) in the Pala. 
tine region, appears in the time of Theodo
iu3J in the description of 
Rome by Publius Victor. 
127 Valerius l\Iaximus, 1. ii. c. 9. \Yith SOUle propriety he judgcs 
di,,"oree more criminal than celibacy: illo namquc conjugalia sncra 
Bpreta tantum, hoo @tiam injuriol8 tractatn. 
VOL. I-V. 30 
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or advice of his friends. 'Vhenever an action was instituted 
for the recovery of a marriage portion, the prætor, as the 
guardian of equity, examined the cause and the charactel:s, 
and g
ntly inclined the scale in favor of the guiltless and in- 
jured party. Augustus, who united the powers of both magis- 
trates, adoptcd their different modes of repressing or chastising 
the license of divorce,128 The presence of seven Roman 
witnesses was required for the validity of this solemn and 
deliberate act: if any adequate provocation had been given 
by the husband, instead of the delay of two ye
rs, he was 
compelled to refund in1mediately, or in the space of six 
months; but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, her 
guilt or levity was expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth 
part of her maniage portion. The Christian princes were the 
iirst who specified the just causes of a private divorce; their 
institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear to fluctuate 
between the custom of the empire and the wishes of the 
church,129 and the author of the Novels too frequently reforn1s 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In the n10st 
rigorous laws, a wife ,vas condemned to support a gamester, 
a drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, 

oison, or sacrilege, in which cases the Inarriage, as it shou ld 
seem, might have been dissolved by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. But the sacred right of the husband was invariably 
maintained, to deliver his name and family from the disgrace 
qf adultery: the list of 'lnortal sins, either n1ale or female, waS 
curtailed and enlarged by successive regulations, and the 
obstacles of incurable impotence, long absence, and monastic 
profession, were allowed to rescind the matrimonial obliga- 
tion. 'Vhoever transgressed the permission of the law, was 
subject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was 
stripped of her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the 
bodkin of her hair: if the man introduced a new bride into 
his bed, her fortune might be lawfully seized by the ven- 
geance of his exiled wife. Forfeiture was sOlnetin1es com- 
muted to a fine; the fine was sonlCtimes aggravated by 
transportation to an island, or imprisonment in a n10nastery; 


128 See the laws of Aurrustus and his successors, in Heineccius, ad 
Legem Papiam-Poppæam
 c. 19, in Opp. tom. vi. P. i. p. 323-333. 
1
9 Aliæ sunt leges Cæsarum, aliæ Christi; aliud Papinianus, aliud 
Pe.ruus nosier præcipit, (Jerom. tom. i. p. 138. Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 
1. ill. c. 31, p. 847-853.) 
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the injured party was released from the bonds of nmrriage; 
but the offender, during life, or a term of years, was disabled 
from the repetition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian 
yielded to the prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restored 
the liberty of divorce by mutual consent: the civilians were 
l]nanimous,130 the theologians were divided,131 and the an1- 
bigl10US word, which contains the precept of Christ, is flexible 
to any interpretation that the wisdom of a legislator can 
demand. 
The free
om of love and rnarriage was restrained alnong 
the Romans by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, 
almost innate and universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous 
commerce 132 of parents and children in the infinite series 
of ascending and descending generations. Concerning the 
oblique and collateral branches, nature is indifferent, reason 
Inute, and CUStOlTI various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters was admitted without scruple or 
exception: a Spartan Inight espouse the daughter oÎ his 
father, an Athenian, that of his n10ther; and the nuptials of an 
uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens as a happy 
union of the dearest relations. The profane lawgivers of 


13(\ The Institutes are silent; but we may consult the Codes of Theo- 
dosius (I. iü. tit. xyi., with Godcfroy's Commentary, tom. i. p. 310-31
) 
and Ju
tinian, (1. v. tit. xvii.,) the Pandects (1. xxiv. tit. ü.) and the 
Novels, (xxü. cxvü. cxxvii. cxxxiv. cx1.) Ju:,tinian fluctuated to tho 
last between civil and ecclesia
tical1a ,Yo 
131 In pure Greek, nO!!JlE tú is not a common word ; nor can the 
proper meaning, fornication, be strictly appliecl to matrimonial sin. In a 
figurative sense, how far, and to what offence
, may it be extended? 
Did Christ speak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongue? Of what original 
word is nlJf)).EÍa the translation? How variously is that Greek word 
translated i
 the versions ancient and modern! 'there are two (:'Iark, 
X. 11, Luke, xvi. 13) to one (Matthew, xix. D) that such ground of 
divorce "vas not excepted by J esus. 
ome critics hayo presumed to 
think, by an evasive answer, he avoided the giving offence either to 
the school of Sammai or to that of Hillel, (Sehlen, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii. 
c. 18-22, 28, 31.)- 
132 The principles of the llomanjuri
prudence are exposed by Ju<;- 
tinia
l, (Institut. t. i. tit. X. i) and the law
 and mauI;lers of tIle dif- 
ferent nat.ions of antiquity concerning forbidùcll degrees, &c., are 
copiously explain cd Ly Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law, 
(p. 108, 314-3;)9,) a work of amusing, though various reading; but 
which cannot be praised for philosophical precision. 


· But these had nothing to do with the quelition of a divorC'Ð mad.1') by 
judicial authoxity. - HuEÞo. 
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ROlne were never tempted by interest or superstition to mul- 
tiply the fOI
bidden degrees: but they inflexibly condemned 
the Inarriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same interdict; revered the 
parental character of aunts and uncles,* and treated affinity 
and adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. Accord- 
ing to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal lnarriage 
could only be contracted by free citizens; an honorable, at 
least an ingenuous birth, was required for the spouse of a 
senator: but the blood of kings could never n1in 9 1e in legiti- 
mate nuptials with the blood of a Roman; and the name of 
Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice,133 to live the con- 
cubines of :Mark Antony and Titus,l34 This appellation, 
indeed, so injurious to the majesty, cannot without indulgence 
be applied to the l11anners, of these Oriental queens. A con- 
cubine, in the strict sense of the civilians, was a woman of 
servile or plebeian extraction, th'j sole and faithful companion 
of a Ron1an citizen, who continued in a state of celibacy. 
l-Ier modest station, below the honors of a wife, above 11;e 
infamy of a prostitute, was acknùwledged and approved by the 
laws: from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, the use 
of this secondary marriage prevailed both in the 'Vest and 
East; and the humble virtues of a concubine ,vere often pre- 
ferred to the pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this 
connection, the two Antonines, the best of princE's and of l11en, 
enjoyed the cOll1for t s of domestic love: the example was irn- 
itated by many citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful 
of their farnilies. If at any time they desired to legitilnate 
their natural children, the conversion was instant! y performed 
by the celebration of their nuptials with a partner whose 


133 'Vhen her fatJlcr Agrippa died, (A. D. 44,) Berenice was sL
tcen 
years of age, (Joseph. tom. i. Antiquit. Judaic. 1. xix. c. 9, p. 9.32, 
edit. IIavercamp.) She ,,-as therefore aboye fifty ycars old when 
Titus CA. D. 79) inyitus inyit
m in visit. This date would 110t have 
adorncd the tragedy or pastoral of the tender Racine. 
IJ.j, The .Egyptia conjux of Yirgil (..L::Eneid, vüi. 688) scems to be 
numbercd among the monsters who warred with ::\lark Antony 
against Augu::;tus, the senate, and the gods of Italy. 


. According to the earlier law, (Gaii Instit. p. 27,) a man might ma
ry 
his niece on thE' brother's, not on the sister's, side. 'l.'he emperor Clttudms 
set the example of the former. In the Institutes, this diitinction "as 
abolished, and both ùeolared illegal. - 
L 
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fruitfulness anÙ fidelity they had already tricd.* By this 
epithet of natural, the offspring of the concubine were dis- 
tinguished fronl the spurious brood of adultery, prostitution, 
and incest, to whOln Justinian reluctantly grants the necessa
'y 
aliments of life; and these natural children a lone were capa- 
ble of succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their 
reputed father. According to the rigor of law, bastards were 
entitled only to the name and condition of their n10ther, from 
whom they might derive the character of a slave, a stranger, 
or a citizep. The outcasts of every fanlily were adopted 
without reproach as the children of the state.I 35 t 
The relation of guardian and ward, or in Roman words of 
tutor and pupil, which covers !?o many titles of the Institutes 
and Pandects,136 is of a very sirnple and uniform nature. 


135 The humble but legal rights of concubines and natural chil- 
dren are stated in the Institutes, (1. i. tit. x.,) the Pandects, (1. i. tit. 
vii.,) the Code, (1. v. tit. xxv.,) and the Novcls, (lxxiv. l"'(xxix.) 
The researches of Ileineccius and Giannone, (ad Legem Juliam et 
Papiarn-Poppæam, c. iv. p. 164-175. Opere Posthume, p. 108-158) 
illustrate this interesting and dome&tic subject. 
136 See the article of guardians and wards in the Institutes, (1. i. 
tit. xiii.-xxvi.,) the Pandects, (1. xxvi. xxvii.,) and the Code, (1. v. tit. 
xxviii.-lxx. ) 


· The Edict of Constantine first conferred this right; for Augustus had 
prohibited the taking as a concubine a woman who might be taken as a 
wife; and if marriage took place afterwards, this marriage made no change 
in the right:; of the children born before it; recourse was then had to 
adoption, properly called arrogation. - G. 
t See, howeyer, the two fragments of laws in the newly discovered ex- 
tracts from the Theodo::;ian Code, published by 1\1. A. Peyron, at Turin. 
By the first law of Constantine, the legitimate off:;pring could alone in- 
herit; where there were no near legitimate relatives, the inheritance went 
to the fiscus. The son of a certain Licinianus, who had inherited his 
father's property under the supposition that he was legitimate, and had 
been promoted to a place of dignity, was to be degraded, his property con- 
fiscated, himself punished with stnpes and imprisonment. ßJ,the second, 
all persons, even of the highest rank, senators, perfectissimi, decemvirs, 
were to be declared inf.lmous, and out of the protection of the Roman law, 
if born ex ancillâ, vel ancillæ filiâ, vel libertà, vel libertæ filiâ, siye Ro- 
manâ factà, sen Latinâ, vel scænicæ filiâ, vel ex tabernariiì., vel ex taber- 
nariæ filià, vel humili vel àbjectà, vel lenonis, aut arenarii filià, vel quæ 
mercimoniis publicis præfuit. "\Vhatever a fond father had conferred on 
such children was revoked, and either restored to the legitimate children, 
or confiscated to the state; the mothers, who were guilty of thus ]JOiSOtlhl.rJ 
the minds of the fathers, were to be put to the torture (tormeutis subici 
jubemus.) The unfortunate SOlI of Licinianus, it appears from this second 
law, having fled, had been taken, and was ordered to be kept in chams to 
1Vork in the Gynæceum at Carthage. Cod. Theodos. ab. A. Peyron, 87- 
90..-M. 
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The person and property of an orphan 111Ust aJways be trusted 
to the custody of son1e discreet friend. If the deceased 
father had not signified his choice, the agnats, or paternal 
kindred of the nearest degree, were compelled to act as the 
natural guarùians: the Athenians were apprehensive of ex- 
posing the infant to the power of those n10st interested in his 
death; but an axiOlll of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, 
that the charge of tutelage should constantly attend the Cl11ol. 
Uillent of succession. If the choice of the father, and the 
line of consanguinity, afiòrded no efficient guardian, the failure 
was supplied by the DOlnination of the prætor of -the city, or 
the president of the province. But the person whom they 
named to this puólic office 111ight be legally excused by insan. 
ity or blindness, Ly ignorance or inability, by previous enmity 
or adverse interest, by the nUl11ber of children or guardian- 
ships with which he was already burdened, and by the immu- 
nities which were granted to the useful labors of 111agistrates, 
lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till the infant could 
speak, and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose 
authority was finally deterl11ined by the age of puberty. 
'Vithout his consent, no act of the pupil could bind hilllself 
to his own prejudice, though it might oblige others for his 
per
onal benefit. It is needless to observe, that the tutor ofren 
gave security, and always rendered an account, and that the 
want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil and 
almost crinlÏl1al action fOl' the violation of his sacred trust. 
'rhe age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at 
fourteen; * but as the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly 
than those of the body, a curator was interposed to guard the 
fortunes of a Roman youth from his own inexperience and 
headstrong passions. Such a trustee had been first instituted 
by the prætor, to save a fan1ily from the blind havoc of a 
prodigal or madman; and the n1inor was compelled, by the 
laws, to solicit the smne protection, to give validity to his acts 
till he accomplished the full period of twenty.five years. 
"\V Ol11en were condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians; a sex created to please and obey was 


.. Gibbon accU'ses the civilians of having" rashly fixed the age of pubC'rty 
at twelve or fourteen years." It was not so; befure Justinian, no law 
existed on this subject. Ulpian relates the discussions which to
k place 
on this point among the different sects of civilians. See the !nstIt.utes. 1. 
i. tit. 22, and the fragments of Ulpiau. Nor was the curatofl:)hlP oblIgatory 
for all minors. - 'V. 
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Y1eV(
r supposed to have attained the age of reason anù expe- 
rience. Such, at least, was the steIn and haughty spirit of 
the ancient law, which h
d been insensibly 111011ified before 
the tÌ1ne of Justinian. 
II. The original right of property can only be justified by 
the accident or merit of prior occupancy; and on this foun- 
dation it is wisely established by the philosophy of the civil- 
ians,137 The savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone 
into a wooden handle, or applies a string to 1:ln elastic branch, 
becomes in a state of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, 
the bow, or the hatchet. The materials were common to all, 
the new form, the produce of his time and simple industry, 
belongs solely to himself. .His hungry brethren cannot, with- 
out a sense of their own injustice, extort from the hunter the 
game of the forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength 
and ùexterity. If his provident care preserves and rnultiplies 
the tame ani1nals, whose nature is tractable to the arts of ed- 
ucation, he acquires a perpetual title to the use and service 
of their numerous progeny, which derives its existence frOlTI 
him alone. If he encloses and cultivates a field for their 
us- 
tenance and his own, a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
soil; the seed, the 111anUre, the labor, create a new value, and 
the rewards of harvest are painfully earned by the fatigues 
of the re\.olving year. In the successive states of society, 
the hunter, the shepherd, the husbandman, may defenù their 
possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal to the feel- 
ings of the human mind: that whatever they enjoy is the 
fruit of their own industry; and that every man who envies 
their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exer- 
cise of similar diligence. Such, in truth, may be the freèdOl11 
and plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful islanl1. But 
the colony multiplies, while the space still continues the 
Saine; the common rights, the equal inheritance of mankind, 
are engrossed by the bold and crafty; each field and forest 
IS circumscribed hy the landmarks of a jealous master; and 
it is the peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence, that it 
asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of 
the earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress frorn 


137 Institnt. 1. ii. tit. i. ii. Compare the pure aRd preci;;;e reasoning 
of Caius and IIeineccius (1. ii. tit. i. p. GD-U1) with the loose proli-xity 
of Theophilus, (p. 207-26.3.) The opinions of Ulpian are preserved 
in the Pandects, (1. i. tit. ..üi. leg. 41, No. 1.) 
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primitive equity to final injustice, the steps are silcnt, the 
shades are almost imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly 
is guarded by positive laws and artificial reason. The active, 
insatiate principle of self-love can alone supply the arts of 
life and the wages of industry; and as soon as civil govern- 
ment and exclusive property have been introduced, they be- 
con1e necessary to the existence of the human race. Except 
in the singular institutions of Sparta, the wisest legislators 
have disapproved an agrarian law as a false and dangerous 
innovation. Among the Romans, the enormous disproportion 
of wealth surmounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful tradi- 
tion, and an obsolete statute; a tradition that the poorest fol- 
lower of Romulus had been endowed with the perpetual 
inheritancc of two j'llgera ; 13ð a statute which confined the 
richest citizen to the measure of five hundred jugera, or three 
hundred and twelve acres of land.' The original territory of 
Rome consisted onl y of some Inilès of wood aJ?,d meadow along 
the banks of the Ty bel'; and domestic exchange could add 
nothing to the national stock. But the goods of an alien or 
enemy were lawfully exposed to the first hostile occupier; 
the city was enriched by the profitable trade of war; and the 
blood of her sons was the only price that was paid for the 
V olscian sheep, the slaves of Briton, or the gems and gold 
of Asiatic kingdOlns. In the language of ancient jurispru- 
dence, which was corrupted and forgotten before the age of 
Justinian, these spoils were distinguished by the nalne of 
manceps or rnandpium, taken with the hand; and whenever 
they were sold or ernanéipated, the purchaser required some 
assurance that they had been the property of an enen1Y, and 
not of a fellow-citizen. 139 A citizen could only forfeit his 
rights by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of a 
valuable interest could not easily be presumed. Yet, accord- 


138 The heredium of the first Romans is defined by VarTö, (de Re Rus- 
ticâ, 1. i. c. ii. p. 141, c. x. p. 160, 161, edit. Gesner,) and clouded by 
Pli
y's declamation, (Hist. N atur. xviii. 2.) A just and learned c
m- 
ment is given in tho Admill.i
tration des Terres chez les ]{.omarns, 
(p. 12-66.)* 
139 The res mancipi is explained from faint ancl l'emote lights by 
Ulpian (Fragment. tit. xviii. p. 618, 61g) and Bynkel'shoek, lOpp 
tom. i. p. 306-315.) The definition is somewhat arbitrary; and a9 
l1on0 except myself have assigned a reason, I am diffident of my own 


. On the duo jugera, compare Niebuhr, '\'01. i. p. 337. - M. 
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mg to the Twelve Tables, a prescription of one year for 
mov'ables, and of two years :For imll1ovables, abolished the 
claim of the ancient master, if the actual possessor had 
acquired them by a fair trnnsaction from the person whom 
he believed to be the lawful proprietor. 140 Such consci. 


140 From this short prescription, Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 423) in- 
fers that there could not thell, be more order and settlement in Italy 
than now amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adversary \Val- 
lace, he is reproached, and not without reason, for overlooking the 
conilitions, (Institut.l. ü. tit. vi.) * 


. Gibbon acknowledges, in the former note, the obscurity of his views 
'with regard to the res mancipi. The interpreters, who preceded him, are 
not agreed on this point, one of the most difficult in the ancient Roman 
law. The conclusions of Hume, of which the author here speaks, are 
grounded on false assumptions. Gibbon had conceived very inaccurate 
notions of Property among the Romans, and those of many authors in the 
present day are not less erroneous. 'Ve think it right, in this place, to 
develop the system of property among the Romans, as the result of the 
study of the extant original authorities on the ancient law, and as it has 
been demonstrated, recognized, and adopted by the most learned exposi- 
tors of the Roman law. Besides the authorities formerly known, such as 
the Fragments of Ulpia.n, t. xix. and t. i. 9 16. Thcoph. Paraph. i. 5, 
 4, 
may be consulted the Institutes of Gaius, i. 9 54, and ii. 9 40, et seq. 
The Roman laws protected all property acquired in a lawful manner. 
They imposed on those who had invaded it, the obligation of making res- 
titution and reparation of all damage caused by that invasion; they pun- 
ished it moreover, in many cases, by a ppcuniary fine. But they did not 
always grant a recovery against the third person, who had become bonà 
fide possessed of the property. He who had obtained possession of a thing 
belonging to anothcr, knowing nothing of the prior rights of that person, 
Inaintained the possession. The law had expressly determined those 
cases, in which it permitted property to be reclaÎlned from an innocent 
possessor. In these cases possession had the characters of' absolute pro- 
prietorship, called mancipium, jus Quiritium. To possess this right, it 
was not sufficient to have entered into possession of the thing in any man- 
tler; the acquisition was bound to have that character of publicity, which 
Was given by the observation of solemn forms, prescribed by the laws, or 
the uninterrupted exercise of proprietorship during a certain time: the 
Homan citizen alone could acquire this proprietorship. Every other kind 
of possession, which might be named imperfect proprietorship, was called 
II in bonis habere." It was not till after the time of Cicero that thc gen- 
eral name of Dominium was given to all proprietorship. 
It was then the publicity which constituted the distinctive character of 
absolute dominion. This publicity was grounded on the mode of acquisi- 
tion, which the moderns have called Civil, (Modi adquirendi Civiles.) 
These modes of acquisition were, 1. Mancipium or mancipatio, which wa$ 
nothing but the solemn delivering over of the thin
 in thc presence of a 
determinatc number of witnesses and a public officer; it was from this 
probably that proprietorship was named, 2. In jure cessio, which was a 
solemn dclivering oycr before the prætor. 3. Adjudicatio, madc by a 
. judge, in a case of partition. 4. Lex, which comprehended modes of ac- 
quiring in particular cases determined by law; probably the law of the xii. 
tables; for instance, the sub coronà emptio and the l.egatum. 5. Usus, 
called afterwards usuf'apio, and by thw moderni prescrÌption. 'l'hia wai 
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entious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or force; 
could seldom injure the n1embers of a small republic; but 
the various periods of threp, of ten, or of twenty Yf'ars, 


only a )"e:lT for movahles; two years for thing's not movable. Its primary 
objpct was altogether different from that of prescription in the present day. 
It was originally introdaced in order to transform the simple possession of 
a thin
 (in bonis habere) into Roman proprietorship. The public and 
uninterrupted possession of a thing, enjoyed ior the space of one or two 
years, was sutllcient to make known to the inhabitants of the city of Rome 
to whom the thing belonged. This last mode of acquisition completed the 
system of civil acquisitions, by legalizing, as it were, eyery other kind of 
acquisition which was not conferred, from the commencement, by the Jus 
Quiritinm. V. Ulpiall. Fragm. i. 
 16. Gaius, ii. 9 14. "\Ve believe, accord- 
ing to Gains, 9 43, that this usucaption was extended to the case where a 
thing had been acquired from a person not the real proprietor; and that, 
according to the time prescribed, it gave to the possessor the Roman pro- 
prietorship. But thi:3 does not appear to.have been the original design of 
this Institution. Cæterum cti<lm earum rerum usucapio nobis competit, 
quæ non a domino nobis tr;ldita fuerint, si lUodo eas bonà fide acceperimus. 
Gaius, 1. ii. 
 43. 
As to things of sm,aller value, or those which it was difficult to distin 
guish from each other, the solemnities of which we speak were not requi- 
site to obtain legal proprietorship. In this case simple delivery was suffi- 
cien t. 
In proportion to the a.
grandizement of the Republic, this lattcr princi- 
ple became more important from the increase of the COlnmerce and wealth 
of the state. It was necessary to know what were those things of which 
absolute property might be acquired by simple delivery, and what, on the 
contrary, those, the acquisition of which must be sanctioned by these 
solemnities. This question was necessarily to bc dccided by a gcncral 
rule; and it is this rule which establi"he
 the distinction between res 
mancipi and nec mancipi, a distinction about which the opinions of modern 
civili,tlls differ so much that there are above ten conflicting systems on the 
suhject. The system, \\ hich accords be"t with a sound interpretation of 
the Homan- laws, is that proposed by 1\1. Trekel of Hamburg, and still 
further developed by )1. Hugo, who ha.s extracted it in thc :Magazine of 
Ci\il Law, vol. ii. p. 7. This is the system now almost universally adopted. 
TIe" mancipi (by contraction for mancipii) were things of which the abso- 
lute property (Jus Quiritium) might be acquired only by the solemnitiE"s 
mentioned above. at least by that of mancipation, which was, "\yithout 
doubt, the most easy and the most u'Sual. Gains, ii. 
 2.5. As for other 
th:ngs, the acquisition of which was not subject to these forms, ill order 
to confer absolutc right, they wcre called res nec mancipi. See Ulpian, 
Fragm.. xix. 6 1, 3, 7. 
Ulpian and Yarra enumerate the different kinds of res mancipi. Thcir 
f'ntunerations do not quite agree; and various methods of reconciling them 
lldve been attempted. The authority of Ulpian, however, who wrote as a 
civilian, ought to have the greater weight all this subject. 
nut why are the.,e things alone res mancipi? This i:3 one of the ques- 
tions which havc been rnò.:;t freq1Iently agitated. and on which the opinions 
úf ci,-ili illS are most divided. )1. Hugo has resctlved it i.n the most .na
u
al 
and satisfactory manner. "All things which were easIly known m
1\ld- 
uallv, which were of great value, ,Üth which the Romans were acquamted, 
and"which they highÌ y appreciated, 
vere res mancipi: . 9f old mancip
tion 
or some other solemn form was reqUIred for the acqUIsItIOn of thes
 thmg
, 
()n account of their importance, Mancipation served to prove theIr acqUl- 
c:ition, because they W(i}re easily di
tingl1ished one from thQ other." On 
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determined by Justinian, are more suitable to the latitude of a 
great empire. It is only in the tenn of prescription that the 
distinction of real and personal fortune has been remarkeà by 
the civilians; and their general idea of property is that of 
simple, unifonn, and absolute dominion. The subordinate 
exeeptions of use, of usu.lruct,141 of serrilude,l.12 imposed 
for the benefit of a neighbor on lands and houses, are abun- 
dantly eXplained by the professors of jnrispruden( e. '1'he 
claims of property, as far as they are altered by the rnixture, 
the division, or the transformation of substances, are inves- 
tigated with metaphysical subtilty by the sanle civilians. 
The personal title of the first proprietor 
ust be deter- 
rnined by his death: but the possession, without any appear- 
ance of change, is peaceably continued in his children, the 
associates of his toil, and the partners of his' wealth. This 
natural inheritance has been protected by the legislators of 
every climate and age, and the father is encouraged to per- 
scveee in slow and distant improvements, by the tender hope, 
that a long posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labor. The 
principle of hereditary succession is universal; but the order 
has been variously established by conv
nicnce or caprice, by 
the spirit of national institutions, or by some partial example 
which was originally decided by fraud or violence. The 


141 See tho Institutes (1. i. tit. h
. y.) and the Pandpcts, (1. yii.) 
Noodt has composed a learneJ anel di",tinct treatise de Usaji'l,ctiì, lOpp. 
tom. i. p. 337-478.) 
]42 The questions de Servitl(libu.
 are discusse,1 in the Institutes (1. ii. 
tit. iii.) and Pandect
, (1. viii.) Cicero (pro 
Iurenå, c. 9) and Lactan- 
tius (Institut. Divin. 1. i. c. i.) affect to laugh at the insignificant doc- 
trine, de aquâ de pluvi.î arcend 1. &c. Yet it might be of frequent 
U'3e among litigious neighbors, both in town. and country. 


this great historical discussion consult the l\Iagazine of Civil Law by 
I. 
Hugo, vol. ii. p. 37, 38; the dissertation of 
I. J. :\1. Zacllariæ, de Helms 
Mancipi et nec 
Iancipi COlljecturæ, p. 11. LipsÜe, IS07; the History of 
Civil Law by M. lIugo; aHd my Illslitutiollcs Juris Romani Privati, 
p. 108, 110. . 
As a general rule, it may be said that aU things are res nee mancipi; the 
res manl
ipi aæ the exception to this principle. 
The prætors changed the system of property by allowing a person, who 
had a thing in boni..., the right to rf'cover before the prescribed term of 
usucaption had conferred absolute prnprietr)fship. (P.lUliilna in rem actio.) 
Justinian went still further, in times when th
re was no longer any di
- 
tinction bet,,"een a Roman citizen and a stranger. He granted the right 
of rf'covering all things which had been Rf'quired, whether by what wl're 
called civil or natural mode's of acquisition, Cod. 1. vii. t. 25, 31. And he 
.0 a.ltered the theory of Gaius in his Institutes, ii. 1, th.11 no trace remaini 
of tho doctrine taught by that civilian. - ,Yo 
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jurisprudence of the Ronlans appears to have deviated from 
the equality of nature much less than the Jewish
142 the 
Athenian,144 or the English institutions.l 45 On the àeath of 
a citizen, all his descendants, unless they were already freed 
fròm his paternal power, were called to the inheritance of his 
possessions. The insolent prerogative of primogeniture was 
unknown; the two sexes were placed on a just level; all the 
sons and daughters were entitled to an equal portion of the 
patrin10nial estate; and if any of the sons had been inter- 
cepted by a premature death, his person was represented, 
and his share was divided, by his surviving children. On the 
failure of the direct line, the right of succession must diverge 
to the collateral branches. The degrees of kindred 146 are 
umnbered by the civilians, ascending from the last possessor 
to a common parent, and descending from the cornmon parent 
to the next heir: n1Y father stands in the first degree, my 
brother in the second, his children in the third, and the re- 
mainder of the'series nluy be conceived by fancy, or pictured 
in a genealogical table. In this computation, a distinction 
was made, essential to the laws and even the constitution of 
R0111e; the agnats, or persons connected by a line of Inales, 
were called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an equal 
partition; but a female was incapable of transmitting any 
legal clailns ; and the cognats of every rank, without except. 
ing the dear relation of a 1110ther and a son, were disinher- 
ited by the Twelve Tables, as strangers and aliens. Among 


143 Among the patriarchs, the first-born enjoyed a mystic and spirit- 
ual primogeniture, (Genesis, xxv. 31.) In the land of Canaan, he 
was entitled to a double portion of inheritance, (Deuteronomy, xxi. 
17, with Le Clerc's judicious Commentary.) 
144 At-Athens, the sons were equal; but the poor daughters were 
endowed at the discretion of their brothers. See the Û.';e OCOL pleadings 
of Isæus, (in the viith voluJne of the Greek Orators,) illustrated by 
the version and comment of Sir \Yilliam Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, 
and a man of geni U!1. 
145 In EnO'land, the eldest son alone inherits all the land; a law, 
says the orthodox Judge Blackstone, (Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, vol. ii. p. 215,) unjust only in the opinion of younger 
hrothers. It may be of some political use in sharpening their in- 
dustrv. 
146 Ì3lackstone's Tables (vol. ü. p. 202) represent and compare the 
decrees of the civil with those of the canon and common law. A 
separate tract of Julius Paulus, de gradibus et affinibu:;:, is inserted or 
abridged ill the Pandects, (1. xxxviii. tit. x.) In the viith degrees he 
computE'1i (Ko. 18) 1024 perilolls. 
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t1
c Romans agens or lineage was united by a common name 
and domestic rites; the various cognomens or surnames or 
Scipio, or l\farcellus, distinguished frOlTI each other the subor- 
dinate branches or fan1ilies of the Cornelian or Claudian race: 
the default of th
 agnats, of the sarne surnml1e, was supplied 
by the larger denOll1ination of gentiles; and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same natTIe, the perpetual descent 
of religion and property. A similar principle dictated the 
V oconian law,147 which abolished the right of female inherit- 
ance. As long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, the 
adoption of the wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. 
But the equal succession of independent matrons supported 
their pride and luxury., and might transport into a foreign 
house the riches of their fathers. \Vhile the maxims of 
Cato 148 were revered, they tended to perpetuate in each fam- 
ily a just and virtuous mediocrity: till female blandishments 
insensibly triu111phed; and every salutary restraint was lost 
in the dissolute greatness of the republic. The rigor of the 
decenlvirs was tempered by the equity of the prætors. Their 
edicts restored and emancipated posthumous children to the 
rights of nature; and upon the failure of the agnats, they pre- 
ferred the blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, 
whose title and character were insensibly covered with ob- 
livion. The reciprocal inheritance of Inothers and sons was 
established in the Tertullian and Orphitian decrees by the 
humanity of the senate. A new and more impartial order 
was introduced by the Novels of Justinian, who affected to 
revive the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The lines of 
masculine and female kindred were confounded: the descend- 
ing, ascending, and collateral series was accurately defined; 
and each degree, according to the proxÍ111ityof blood and 
affection, succeeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman 
citizen. 149 


:47 The V oconian law was enacted in the year of Rome 584. rrhe 
younger Scipio, who was then 17 ycars of age, (Frenshemius, Supple- 
mcnt. Livian. xlvi. 40,) found an occasion of exercising his generosity 
to his mother, sisters, &c. (Polybius, tom. ü. 1. xx.."Ù. p. 1453-1464, 
edit. Granov., a domestic 'witness.) 
148 Legem V ocolliam (Ernc-,;ti, Clavis Ciceronian a) magnâ voce 
bonis lateribus (at lxv. years of age) suasisscm, says old Cato, (de Se- 
nectute, c. ó,) Aulus Gellius (vii.. la, xvii. 6) has saved some passagcs. 
149 See the law of succcssion in the Institutes of Caius, (1. ii. tit. viü. 
p. 130-144,) and Justinian, (1. iii. tit. i.-vi., with the Greek vcriion 
YOLo IV. 31 
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- The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least 
by the general and perl11anent reason of the lawgiver: but 
this order is frequently violated by the arbitrary and partial 
wills, which prolong the dorninion of the testator beyond the 
grave,150 In the simple state of society, this last use or abuse 
of the right of property is seldom indulged: it was introduced 
at Athens by the laws of Solon; and the private testaments 
of the father of a fanlily are authorized by the Twelve Tables. 
Before the time of the decen1virs,151 a Roman citizen exposed 
his wishes and motives to the assClnbly of the thirty curiæ or 
parishes, and the general law of inheritance was suspended 
by an occasional act of the legislature. After the perrnission 
of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated his ver- 
bal or written testament in the presence of five citizens, who 
represented the five classes of the ROlnan people; a sixth 
witness attested their concurrence; a seventh weighed the 
copper money, which was paid by an imaginary purchaser; 
and the estate was ernancipated by a fictitious sale and imme- 
diate I'clease. This singular cermnony,152 which excited the 
wonder of the Greeks, was still practised in the age of Seve- 
rus; but the prætors had already approved a more sin1pIe 
testmllent, for which they required the seals and signatures 
of seven witnesses, free fr0111 all legal exception, and pur- 
posely summoned for the execution of that important act. A 
domestic rnonarch, who reigned over the lives and fortunes 
of his children, might distribute their respective shares ac- 
cording to the degrees of their merit or his affection; his 


of Theophilus, p. 515-575, .588-600,) the })andects, (1. xxxviii. tit. 
vi.-xvii.,) the Code, (1. vi. tit. h
.-lx.,) and the Novels, (cxviii.) 
150 That succession was the rule, testament the e..cception, is proved 
by Taylor, (Elements of Civil Lmy, p. 519-527,) a learned, rambling, 
spirited writer. In the iid and iiid books, the method of the In- 
stitutes is doubtless preposterous; and the Chancellor Daguesseau 
(<:Euvres, tom. i. p. 275) wishes his countryman Domat in the place of 
Tribonian. Y ct covenants before successions is not 
urely tile natural 
orde'r of the civil laws. 
};)1 Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens 
a childless father only conlù make a will, (})lutarch, in Salone, tom. i. 
p. 164. See Isæus and Jones.) 
152 The testament of Augustus is specified by Suetollius, (in August. 
c. 101, in N eron. c. 4,) who may be studied as a code of Roman anti- 
quities. Plutarch (Opuscul. tom. ii. p. 976) is surprised until JJ Òla- 
8,j;cu!; reÚCpWlTl11, Ë'rfCOVç ,d;ll unoÎ."í:ZOVOl Û,'/'?UJÙ,WVç, ì!TEQOL òi nw).oùm. 
-rltç otJaiuç. The langmrgc of Ulpian (Fl'a
mcnt. tit. xx. p. ü27, edit. 
Schulting) is almo'3t too oxclusiH
 - solum ill ust) o,,;t. 
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arbitrary displeasure chastised an unworthy son by the loss 
of his inheritance, and the mortifying preference of a stran- 
ger. But the experience of unnatural parents recommended 
some limitations of their testan1entary powers. A son, or, by 
the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be 
disinherited by their silence: they were cornpelled to nalne 
the crin1Ïnal, and to specify the offence; and the justice of 
the ernperor enurnerated the sole causes that could justify 
such a violation of the fir
t pl'inciples of nature and society.l53 
Unless a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved 
for the children, they were entitled to institute an action or 
cornplaint of inojfìcious testament; to suppose that their 
father's understanding was ill1paired by sickness or age; and 
respectfully to appeal frO'.11 his rigorous sentence to the delib- 
erate wisdOll1 of the In
istrate. In the Roman jurisprudence, 
an essential distinction was aÙl11itteù between the inheritance 
and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded to the entire 
unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of the substance of 
the testator, represented his civil and religious character, 
asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the 
gifts of friendship or liberality, which his last will had be- 
queathed under the name of legacies. But as the imprudence 
or prodigality of a dying lnan 11light exhaust the inheritance, 
and leave only risk and lahor to his successor, he was eln- 
powered to retain the Palcidian portion; to deduct, before 
the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own emol- 
ument. A reasonable tilHe was allowed to exarnine the pro- 
portion between the debts and the estate, to decide whether 
he should accept or refuse the testament; and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the creditors could 
not exceed the yaluation of the e1iècts. The last will of a 
citizen Inight be altered during his life, or rescinded after his 
death: the persons WhOll1 he named Inight die before hil11, or 
reject the inheritance, or be exposed to SOll1C legal disqualifi- 
cation. In the contemplation of these events, he was permit- 
ted to substitute second and third heirs, to replace each other 


1
3 Justinian (
ovell. exv. No.3, 4) enumerates only the public 
and private crime
, for which a son might likewise disinherit his 
father. · 


· Gibbon has sinp;ubr notions on the provisions of Noyell. cxv. c. 3, t. 
which probaLly he difi not clearly 1tTlderstand. - 'v. 
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according to the order of the testament; and the incapacIty 
of a madman or an infant to bequeath his property might be 
supplied by a similar substitution.l 54 But the power of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the testament: each 
Roman of Inatu1'e age and discretion acquired the .absolute 
dominion of his inheritance, and the simplicity of the civil 
law was never clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedOIn of unborn gcneIations. 
Conquest and the fornlalities of law established the use of 
codicils. If a Roman was surprised by death in a remote 
province of the empire, he addressed a short epistle to his 
legitilnate or testamentary heir; who fulfilled with honor, or 
neglected with impunity, this last request, which the judges 
before the age of Augustus ,vere not authorized to enforce. 
A codicil might be expressed in any mode, or in any lan- 
guage; but the subscription of five witnesses must declare 
that. it was the genuine COlllposition of the author. His in- 
tention, however laudable, was sometimes illegal; and the 
invention of fidei-commissa, or trusts, arose from the struggle 
between natural justice and positive jurisprudence. A. stranger 
of Greece or Africa I111ght be the friend or benefactor of a 
childless Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act 
as his heir. The V oconian law, which abolished female suc- 
cession, restrained the legacy or inheritance of a woman to 
the sun1 of one hundred thousand 8esterces; 15,) and an only 
daughter was condemned alnlost as an alien in her father's 
house. The zeal of friendship, and parental affection, sug- 
gested a liberal artifice: a qualified citizen was named in .the 
testan1ent, with a prayer or injunction that he would restore 
the inheritance to the person for whom it was truly intended. 
Various was the conduct of the trustees in this painful situa- 
tion: they had sworn to observe the laws of their country, 
but honor prompted them to violate their oath; and if they 
preferred their inter@st und
r the 11lask of patriotism, they 
forfeited the esteen1 of every virtuous mind. 'The declaration 


15-1 The substitutions fidei-commissaires of the mOOeDl civil law is a 
feudal idea grafted on the Roman j urisp:rudenc
, and bears scarcely 
any resemblance to the ancient fidei-commisRa, (Institutions du Droit 
François, tom. i. p. 317-383. DenÍssart, Déciswns de Jurisprudcnce, 
tom. iv. p. 577-601.) They were stretched to the fourth degree by 
an abuse of the clixth Novel; a partial, perplcxed, declamatory law. 
lóó Dion Cassius (tom. ii. 1. lvi. p. 814, with Reimar's Notes) 811 eci - 
fiea in Greck money the sum of 2.3,000 drachms. 
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of Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction to 
confidential testaments and codicils, and gently unravelled the 
forms and restraints of the republican jurisprudence.1 56 But 
as the new practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, 
the trustee was enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian 
decrees, to reserve one fourth of the estate, or to transfer on 
the head of the real heir all the debts and actions of the 
succession. The interpretation of testaments was strict and 
literal; but the language of trusts and codicils was delivered 
from the minute and technical accuracy of the civilians. 157 
III. The general duties of 111ankind are ilTIposed by their 
public and private relations: but their specific obligations to 
each other can only be the effect of, 1. a promise, 2. a benefit, 
or 3. an injury: and when these obligations are ratified by 
Jaw, the interested party may compel the performance by a 
judicial action. On this principle, the civilians of every 
country have erected a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclu- 
sion of universal reason and justice.l 58 
1. The goddess of jëÛth (of hunlan and social faith) was 
worshipped, not only in her telTIples, but in the lives of the 
Romans; and if that nation was deficient in the more amiable 
qualities of benevolence and generosity, they astonished the 
Greeks by their sincere and simple performance of the most 
burdensome engagements,159 Yet arnong the same people, 
according to the rigid lTIaxims of the patricians and decemvirs, 
a naked pact, a pron1ise, or even an oath, did not create any 


1:\6 The revolutions of the Roman laws of inheritance are finelv, 
though sometimes fancifully, deduced by 
iontesquieu, (Esprit dës 
Loix, 1. xxvü,) 
157 Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicìls, 
legacies, and trusts, the principles are ascertained in the Institutes of 
Caius, (1. ii. th, ii.-ix. p. 91-144,) Justinian, (1. ii. tit. x.-xxv.,) and 
Theophilus, (p. 328-514 ;) and the immense detail occupies twelve 
books (xxviii.-xxxix.) of the Pandects. 
IjS The Institutes of Caiuo;, (1. ii. tit. ix. x. p. 144-214,) of Justin- 
ian, (1. iii. tit. xiv.-xxx. 1. iv. tit. i.-vi.,) and of Theophilus, (p. 616 
--!837,) distinguish f<?ur sorts of obligations - aut re, aut ve'l'bis, aut 
literis, aut consensu: butJ confess myself partial to my own division. * 
159 How much is the cool, rational evidence of Polybius (1. vi. 
p. 603, 1. xxxi. p. 14.39, 1460) superior to va
ue, indiscriminate ap- 
plause-Olpnium maxime et præcipue fidem coluit, CA. Gellius, xx. 1.) 


· It is not at all applicable to the Roman 5ystcm of contracts, eyen if i
 
were allowed to be good. -:M. 
31* 
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ivil oLligation, unless it was confirmed by the legal form of 
II stipulation. 'Yhatever might be the etymology of the Latin 
,vord, it conveyed the idea of a firm and irrevocable contract, 
which was always expressed in the mode of a question and 
answer. Do you prOlnise to pay me one hundred pieces of 
gold? was the solemn interrogation of Seius. I do promise, 
was the reply of Sernpronius. The friends of Sempronius, 
who answered for his ability and inclination, might be sepa- 
rately used at the option of Seius; and the benefit of partition, 
or order of reciprocal actions, insensibly deviated frOlll the 
strict theory of stipulation. The most cautious and deliberate 
consent was justly required to sustain the validity of a gra- 
tuitous promise; and tþe citizen who might have obtained a 
legal security, incurred the suspicion of fraud, and paid the 
forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cf'ssfully labored to convert sinlple engagmnents into the form 
of solemn stipulations. The prætors, as the guardians of 
social faith, admitted every rational evidence of a voluntary 
and deliberate act, which in their tribunal produced an equi- 
table obligation, and for which they gave an action and a 
l'mnedy.160 
2. The obligations of the second class, as they were con- 
tracted by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with the epithet of real)6L A grateful return is due to the 
author of a benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the prop- 
erty of another, has bound himself to the sacred duty of 
restitution. In the case of a friendly loan, the merit of gen- 
erosity is on the side of the lender only; in a deposit, on the 


160 The Jus Prætorium de Pactis et T:cansactionibus is a separate 
and B3.tisfactory treatise of Gerard Koodt, (Opp. tom. i. p. 483-564.) 
And I will here observe, that the universities of llolland aud Bran- 
denburg, in the beginning of the present century, appear to have 
studied the civil law on the most just and liberal principles. '* 
161 The nice and various subject of contracts by consent is srread 
over four books (xvii.-xx.) of the Panc1ects, and is one of the parts 
best deserving of the attention of an English student. t 


. Simple agreements (pacta) formed as ".alid an ob1igation as a solemn 
contract. Only an action. or the right to a direct judicial prosecutio
, was 
not permitted in every case of compact. In all other respects, t
e Ju(
ge 
was bound to maintain an agreement made by pactum. The stIpulatIOn 
was a form common to every kind of agreement, by which the right of 
action was given to this. - 'V. 
+ This is erroneously called "benefits." Gibùon enumerates various 
kinds of contracts, of which some alone are properly called benefits. -'V 
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side of the receiver; but in a pledge, and the rest of the 
selfish commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is compensated 
by an equivalent, and the obligation to restore is variously 
Inodified by the nature of the transaction. The Latin lan- 
guage very happily expresses the fundamental difference 
between the conwwdatwn and the 'lllutuum, which our pO\Terty 
is reduced to confound under the vague and COlTImOn appella- 
tion of a loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to 
restore the same individual thing with which he had been 
l1cconwwdalcd for the temporary supply of his wants; in the 
latter, it was destined for his use and COnSU111ption, and he 
discharged this mutual engagement, by substituting the smne 
specific value according to a just estin1ation of nunlber, of 
weight, and of measure. In the contract of sale, the absolute 
dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and he repays the 
benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, the price 
and universal standard of all earthly possessions. The obli- 
gation of another contract, that of location, is of a more com- 
plicated kind. Lands or houses, labor or talents, may be 
hired for a definite tenn; at the expiration of the time, the 
thing itself Inust be restored to the owner, with an additional 
reward for the beneficial occupation and employment. In 
these lucrative contracts, to which may be added those of 
partnership and commissions, the civilians sometimes Ì1l1agine 
the delivery of the object, and sOlTIetimes presun1e the consent 
of the parties. The substantial pledge has been refined into the 
invisible rights of a mortgage or ltypotl
eca ; and tho agreelnent 
of sale, for a certain price, imputes, from that moment, the 
chances of gain or loss to tho account of the purchaser. It 
may be fairly supposed, that every man will obey the dictates 
of his interest; and if he accepts the bencfit, he is obliged to 
sustain the expense, of the transaction. In this boundJess 
subject, the historian will observe the location of land and 
Inoney, the rent of the one and the interest of the other, as 
they Inaterially affect the prosperity of agriculture and com- 
merce. The landlord was often obliged to advance the stock 
and instruments of husbandry, and to content himself with a 
partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant was oppressed by 
accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he claimed a propor- 
tionable relief frOl11 the equity of the laws: five years were 
the custon1ary tenn, and no solid or costly improvements 
could be expected from a farmer, ''fha, at each mOIne nt, 
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Iníght be ejected by the sale of the estate.l G2 Usury ,163 tho 
inveterate. grievance of the city, had been discouraged by the 
Twelve Tables,164 and abolished by the clamors of the people. 
It was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated by the 
discretion of the prætors, and finally determined by the Code 
of Justinian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the 
moderate profit of four per cent.; six was pronounced to be 
the ordinary and legal standard of interest; eight was allowed 
for t11e convenience of manufacturers and merchants; twelve 
was granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser. ancients 
had not attempted to èefine; but, except in this perilous 
adventnre, the practice of exorbitant usury was severely 


J62 The covenants of rent are defined in the Pandects (1. xix.) and 
the Codc 7 (1. iv. tit.l.
v.) The quinquennium, or term of five ycars
 
appears to have been a custom rather than a law; but in France all 
leases of land were determined in nine years. This limitation was 
removed only in the year 177 D, (Encyclopédie Méthodique, tom. i. 
de la Jurisprudence, p. 668, 669;) and I am sorry to observe that it 
JPct }Jrcvails in the beauteous and happy country where I am permit- 
ted to reside. 
J63 I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense and learning of the 
three books of G. N oodt, de fænore et usuris, (Opp. tom. i. p. 175- 
268.) The interpretation of the asses or centesimæ usuræ at twelve, the 
unciariæ at one pel' cent., is maintained by the best critics and civil- 
ians: Nooàt, (L ii. c. 2, p. 207,) Gravina, COpp. p. 205, &c., 210,) 
lIeineccius, (Antiquitat. ad Institut. 1. ill. tit. xv.,) 
Iontesquieu, 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c. 22, tom. ii. p. 36. Défense de l'Esprit des 
Loix, tom. iii. p. 478, &c.,) and above all, John Frederic Gronovius, 
(de Pecunia Veteri, 1. iü. c. 13, p. 213-227, and his three Antexegescs, 
1>. - 4.j5-û.j5,) the founder, or at least the champion, of this probable 
opinion: 'which is, however, perplexed with some difficulties. 
J64 Primo xii. Tabulis sancitum est ne quis unciario fænoreamplius 
excrceret, (Tacit. Annal. vi. 16.) Pour peu (says 
Iolltesquieu, Es- 
prit des Loix, 1. xxii. 22) qu'on Boit versé dans l'histoire de Rome, on 
verra qu'une parcille loi ne devoit pas être l'ouvrage des décemvirs. 
"\Yas Tacitus ignorant - or stupid? But the wiser and more virtuous 
:patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their ambition, and might 
attempt to check the odious practice by such interest as no lender 
".oulcl accept, and such penalties as no debtor would incur.
 


. The real nature of the fænus unciarium has been proved; it amounted 
In a year of twelve months to ten per cent. See, in the Magazine fOJ 
Civil Law by M. Hugo, v
l. v. p. 180, 184, an article of M. Schrader, fol- 
lowing up the conjectures of Niebuhr, Rist. R?m. 
om. ii. p. 431..- 'V. 
Compare a 'Very clear account of this questlOn III the appendix to 1\11'. 
Travers Twiss's Epitome of Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 251. - :M. 
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restrained ,165 The rnost simple interest was condemned oy 
the clergy of the East and 'Vest; 166 but the sense of mutua} 
benefit, which had triumphed over the laws of the republic, 
has resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the church 
and even the prejudices o( mankind,167 
3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation of repair.. 
ing an injury; and the sufferer by private injustice acquires 
a personal right and a legitimate action. If the property of 
another be intrusted to our care, the requisite degree of care 
may rise and fall according to the benefit which we derive 
frorn such temporary possession; we are seldom made respon- 
sible for inevitable accident, but the consequences of a vol un- 
tåry fault must always be in1puted to the author.l 68 A 
Roman pursued and recovered his stolen goods by a civil 
action of theft; they 111ight pass through a succession of pure 
and innocent hands, but Bothing less than a prescription of 
thirty years could extinguish his original claim. They were 
restored by the sentence of the prætor, and the injury was 
compensated by double, or threefold, or even quadruple 
damages, as the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or 
open rapine, as the robber had been surprised in the fact, or 
detected by a subsequent research. The Aquilian law 169 
defended the living property of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, 
frOlu the stroke of malice or negligence: the highest price 
was allowed that could be ascribed to the dOlnestic anilnal at 


165 Justinian has not conclescended to give usury a place in his Insti- 
tutes; but the necessary rules and restriction" are inserted in the 
Pandects (I. xxii. tit. i. ii.) and the Code, (1. iv. tit. xxxii. xxxiii.) - 
166 The Fathers arc unanimous, (Barbeyrac, :Morale des Pères, p 
14!, &c.:) Cyprian, Lactantius, Basil, Chrysostom, (see his frivolou'l 
arguments in K oodt, 1. i. c. 7, p. 188,) Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
Jerom, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists. 
167 Cato, Seneca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or 
abuse of usury. According to the etymology of fænus and TO
ÒÇ. the 
principal is supposed to [Jru,cralc the interest: a breecl of barren 
metal, exclaims Shakspeare - a:td tJ:e stage is the echo of the public 
voice. 
16t! .
ir 'Villiam Jones has giyen an ingenious and rational Essay on 
the Law of Bailment, (London, 1781, p. 127, in 8vo.) lIe is perhaps 
the only lawyer equally convC'rsant with the year-books of \Vest- 
minster, the CommentariC's of Ulpian. the Attic pleadings of Isæus, 
and the sentences of .Arabian and IJersian cadhi:::l. 
lei} Noodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137-172) has composed a separate trea- 
tise, ad Legem .L\Jluilic'lIl, (Palldcct. 1. ix. tit. ii.) 
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any moment of the year preceding his death; a similar lati- 
tude of thirty days was granted on the destruction of any 
other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted or sharp- 
ened by the tnanners of the times and the sensibi]ity of the 
individual: the pain or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot 
easily be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. The rude 
jurisprudence of the decemvirs had confounded all hasty 
insults, which did not amount to the fracture of a limb, by 
condemning the aggressor to the common penalty of twenty- 
five asses. But the same denomination of money was re- 
duced, in three centuries, from a pound to the weight of half 
an ounce: and the insolence of a wealthy Roman indulged 
himself in the chp.ap amusement of breaking and satisfying 
the law of the twelve tables. Veratius ran through the 
streets striking on the face the inoffensive passengers, and 
his attendant purse-bearer immediately silenced their clamors 
by the legal tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, about the 
value of one shilling,lio The equity of the prætors examined 
and estimated the distinct merits of each particular conlplaint. 
In the adjudication of civil damages, the 111agistrate assumed 
a right- to consider the various circumstances of tin1e and 
place, of age and dignity, which may aggravate the shame 
and sufferings of the injured person: but if he admitted the 
idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he invaded the 
province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of the 
criminal law. 
The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismen1bered 
by eight horses, is represented by Livyas the first and the 
last instance of Roman cruelty in the punisbn1ent of the most 
atrocious crimes,171 But this act of justice, or revenge, was 
mflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and at 
the comn1and of a single lllan. The twelve tables afford a 
more decisive proof of the national spirit, since they were 
framed by the wisest of the senate, and accepted by the free 
voices of the people; yet these laws, like. the statutes of 


17U Aulus Gellius (Noct. Attic. xx. i.) borrowed this story from 
the Commentaries of Q. Labeo on the xii. tables. 
17) The narrative of l
ivy tie 28) is weighty and solemn. At tu 
c1ictis, Albane, inaneres, is a harsh reflection, unworthy of Virgil's 
humanity, (Æneicl, viii. 643.) Heyne, with his usual good taste, ob- 
serves that the subject was too horrid for the shield of Æneas, (tom. 
iii. p. 2:2D.) 
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Draco,172 are. written in characters of blood)73 They ap- 
prove the inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation; and 
the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb 
for a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the offender can 
redeorn his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of 
copper. The decenlVirs distributed with much liberality the 
slighter chastisements of flagellation and servitude; and nine 
crirnes of a very different complexion are adjudged worthy of 
death. 1. Any act of treasnn against the state, or of corre- 
spondence with the public enemy. The mode of execution 
,vas painful and ignominious: the head of the degenerate 
Roman was shrouded "in a veil, his hands were tied behind 
his back, and after he had been scourged by the !ictor, he 
was suspended in the Inidst of the forum on a cross, or inaus- 
picious tree. 2. Nocturnal meetings in the city; whatever 
lnight be the pretence, of pleasure, or religion, or the public 
good. 3. The murder of a citizen; for which the common 
feeling
 of mankind demand the blood of the murderer. 
Poison is still more odious than the sword or dagger; and we 
are surprised to discover, in two flagitious events, how early 
such subtle wickedness had infected the sÌ1nplicity of the 
republic, and the chaste virtnes of the Roman matrons. 174 
tThe parricide, who violated the duties of nature and gratitude, 
was cast into tho river or the sea, enclosed in a sack; and a 
cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, were successively added, 
as the most suitable companions. 17 .J Italy produces no lTIOn- 


172 The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. 1) is fixed by Sir John 

IarshaUl (Canon Chroniem:, p. 5D:3-596) and Corsini, (Fasti Attiei, 
tom. iii. p. 62.) For his laws, see the writers on the government 
of Athens, Sigonius, 
lcursius, Potter, &c. 
li3 The viith, de dclictis, of the xii. tables is delineated by Gravina, 
(Opp. p. 292, 293, with a commentary, p. 214-230.) Aulus Gellius 
(xx. 1) and the Collatio Legum }'Iosaicarum et Itomanarum afford 
rn uch original infonnation. 
174 Livy mentions t\yO remarkable and flagitious æras, of 3000 per- 
sons aceusetl, anelof 190 nohle matrons convicted, of the crime of 
poi<;oning, (xl. 43, ,'iii. Iii.) 111'. Hume discriminates the ages of pri- 
vate and publie virtue, (Essays, vol. i. p. 22, 23.) I would rather say 
t
at such ebullitions of luischicf (as in France in the ycar 1680) are 
accidents and prodigies which leave no marks on the manners of 
a nation. 
17ã The xii. tables and Cicf'ro (pro Roscio Amerino, c. 25, 26) are 
content with the sack; Seneca (Excerpt. Controvcrs. v. 4) adorns it 
with serpents; J uvcnal pities the guiltless monkey (innoxia simia- 
Satire xiü. 1
6.) Adrian (apud DosithQUUl 1tla
Ïitru.m, 1. üi. c. 16, 
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keys; but the want could never be felt, tilJ the middle of the 
sixth century .first revealed the guilt of a parricide.1 71 
4. The n}alice of an incendiary. After the previous cere- 
mony of whipping, he himself was delivered to the flames; 
and in this example alone our reason is tempted to applaud 
the justice of retaliation. 5. Judic'ial perjury. 'The cor- 
rupt Of InaIicious witness was thrown he:ldlong from the 
'rarpeian rock, to expiate his falsehood, which was rendel'ed 
still more fatal by the severity of the penal laws, and the 
deficiency of wrÍtten evidence. 6. The C01'fuption of a 
judge, who accepted bribes to pronounce an iniquitous sen- 
tence. 7. Libels and satires, whose rude strains sometjn1e
 
disturbed the peace of an illiterate city. The author was 
beaten with clubs, a worthy chastisement, but it is not certain 
that he was left to expire under the blows of the execu- 
tioaer)77 8. The nocturnal mischief of danlaging or destroy- 
ing a neighbor's corn. The crÍIninal was suspended as a 
grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities were less 
implacable, and the extirpation oî a more valuable tree ,vas 
compensated by the moderate fine of twenty-five pounds 
of copper. 9. Magical incantation8; which had power, in 
the opinion of the Latian shephel'ds, to exhaust the strength 
of an enClllY, to extinguish his life, and to remove from their 
:;1eats his deep-rooted plantations. The cruelty of the twelve 
tables against insolvent debtors still remains to be told; and 
I shall dare to prefer the literal sense of antiquity to the spe- 

ious refinements of modern criticism. 178 * After the judicial 


p. 874-876, with Schulting's Note,) l\Ioc1estinus, (Pandect. xlviii. tit. 
h:. leg. 9,) Constantine, (Cod. 1. ix. tit. xyii.,) and Justinian, (Institut. 
1. iv. tit. xyiii.,) enumerate all the cOmlJanions of the parricide. :But 
this fanciful execution was simplified in practice. IIodie tamen vi-vi 
cxuruntur yel ad bestias dantur, (Paul. Sentent. Recept. 1. v. tit. xxiv. 
p. 512, edit. Schulting.) . 
176 The first parricide at Rome was L. Ostins, after the second Punic 
war, (Plutarch, in Romulo, tom. i. p. 67.) During the Crimbric, 
P. 
lal1eolu8 was guilty of the first matricide, (Liv. Epitom. 1. lxviii.) 
177 Horace talks of the formicline fustis, (1. ü. epist. ii. Ii)'!,) but 
Cicero (de Republicâ, 1. iv. apud Augustin. de Civitat. Dei, ix. G, in 
}'ragment. Philosoph. tom. iii. p. 393, edit. Olivct) afiìrms that the de- 
CeIDyirs made libels a capital offence: CU1Il l'erpancas res capite sanxis- 
sent - jJerpaUCllS ! 
176 Eynkershoek (Obscrfttt. JUlis Rom. 1. i. c. 1, in Opp. tom. i. 


· Hugo (Histoire du Droit Roma.in, tom. i. p. 2
4) conaUIi with GiLboD. 
See Ni..ulu J "fgl. ii. p. .1.. - M. 
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proof or confession of the debt, thirty days of gtace were 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the power of his 
fellow-citizen. In this private prison, twelve ounces of rice 
were his daily food; he might be bound with a chain of 
fifteen pounds weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in 
the market place, to solicit the compassion of his friends and 
countrymen. At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was 
discharged by the loss of liberty or life; the insolvent debtor 
was either put to death, or sold in foreign s.lavery beyond the 
Tyber: but, if several creditors w
re alike obstinate and unre ' 
lenting, they Blight legally disrnernber his body, and satiate 
theil' revenge by this horrid partition. The advocates for this 
savage law have insisted, that it HUlst strongly operate in 
deterring idleness and fraud frOlll contracting debts which 
they were unable to discharge; but experience would dissi.. 
pate this salutary terror, by proving that no creditm;: could be 
found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or lilllb. As 
the n1anners of Rome were insensibly polished, the criminal 
code of the decemvirs was abolished by the hUll1anity of 
accusers, witnesses, and judges; and in1punity becam
 the 
consequence of immoderate rigor. The Porcian and Vale- 
rian laws prohibited the magistrates from inflicting on a free 
citizcn any capital, or even corporal, punishment; and the 
obsolete statutes of blood were artfuHy, anù perhaps truly, 
ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, tyranny. 
In the absence of penal laws, and the insufficiency of civil 
actions, the peace and justice of the city were imperfectly 
1naintained by the private jurisdiction of the citizens. The 
rnalefactors who replenish our jails are the outcasts of socie- 
ty, and thc crimes for which they suffer may be C01111TIonly 
ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. For the 
perpetration of similar enormities, a vile plebeian might 
claim and abuse the sacred character of a membcr of the 
republic: btit, on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the slave, or 
the stranger, was nailed to a cross; and this strict anù sum- 
)nary justice might be exercised without restraint over the 
grci.ltest part of the populace of Rome. Each fal11ily eon. 


r. 9, 10, 11) labors to I)1'OYC that tho creditors divided not the bod!!, 
but the price, of the insolvent debtor. Yet his interpretation is one 
l)crpetual harsh metaphor; nor can he surmount the Homan anthori.. 
tic'i of Quintilian, Cæciliuiå, }'avoniui., and 'fortullian. iAC' .A.ulUi 
Gcllina, Noct. .Ä.tt.i.. m. 
VOL. IV. 
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tained a domestic tribunal, which was not confined, like that 
of the prætor, to the cognizance of external actions: virtuous 
principles and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education; and the Roman father was accountable to the state 
for the nmnncrs of his children, since he disposed, without 
appeal, of their lifc, thcir liberty, and their inheritance. In 
SOlnc pressing cn1crgcncies, the citizen was authorized to 
avenge his private or public wrongs. The consent of th(- 
Jewish, the Athenian, and the Roman laws approved the 
slaughter of the nocturnal thief; though in open daylight a 
robber could not be slain without some previous evidence of 
danger and complaint. \Vhoever surprised an adulterer in 
his nuptial bed Inight freely exercise his revenge; 179 the 
rnost bloody and wanton outrage was excused by the provo- 
cation; 180 nor was it before the reign of Augustus that the 
husband \\Tas reduccd to weigh the rank of the offender, or 
that the .parent was condemned to sacrifice his daughter .with 
her guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the kings, the 
ambitious Roman, who should dare to aSSUlne their title or 
imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the infernal gods: each 
of his fellow-citizeus was armed with the sword of justice; and 
the act of Brutus, however repugnant to gratitude or prudence, 
had been already sanctified by the judgment of his country.I81 
The barbal'ous practice of wearing arn1S in the n1Ìdst of 
peace,182 and the bloody maxÎlns of honor, were unknown to 
the Romans; and, during the two purest ages, from the estab- 


179 The first speech of L-ysias (Reiske, Orator. Græc. tom. Y. p. 2- 
48) is in defence of a husband who hacl killed the adulterer. The 
rights of husbands and fathers at }tome and Athens are discussccl with 
Inuch learning by Dr. Taylor, (Lcctioncs Lysiacæ, c. xi. in Reiskc, 
tom. vi. p. 301-308.) 
uo Sce Casaubon ad Athcnæum, 1. i. c. 5. p. 19. Percurrellt ra- 
IJhaniquc mugilcsque, (Catull. p. 41, 42, edit. Vossian.) Hunc mugilis 
intrat, (J uvenal. Satir. x. 317.) IIunc perminxerc cåloncs, (Horat. 
1. i. Satire ii, 44.) Familiæ stuprandum dcdit . . . fraudi non fuit, 
(Val. 
faxim. 1. vi. c. 1, No. 13.) 
181 'This law is noticccl by Livy (ii. 8) and Plutarch, (in Publicola, 
tom. i. p. 187,) anLl it fully-justifies the public opinion on the dcath of 
Cæsar, which Suctonius could publish under thclmperial government. 
Jure cæsus cxistimatur, (ill Julio, c. 76.) Rcad thc lcttcrs that passed 
bctween Cicero and 1.Iatius a fcw months after the idcs of :March, (ad 
Fam. xi. 27, 28.) . . 
It:1
 llf;!c"ðToL ð
 A$lj1'aìoL rúJ' n olð'l!lÛ)' r.aTi$UTO. Thucydicl.l..l..
. 6. 
The histOl"ian who considers this circumstance as the test of clviliza.. 
tion, wou.ld disdain the barbarism of a European court. 
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li::oJrih.nent of equal freedOlTI to the end of the Punic wars, the 
city was never disturbed by sedition, and rarely polluted with 
atrocious crin1es. The failure of penal laws was 1110re sensi- 
bly felt, when every vice was inflatned by faction at horne and 
dOll1inion abroad. In the till1c of Cicero, each private citizcn 
enjoyed the privilege of anarchy; each nlinister of the repub- 
lic was exalted to the tCll1ptations of regal pO\\Ter, and their 
virtues are entitled to the warmest praise, as the spontaneous 
fruits of nature or philosophy. After a triennial indulgence 
of lust, rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, 
could only be sued for the pecuniary restitution of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds 
terling; and such was the temper of 
the laws, the judges, and perhaps the accuser himself,183 that, 
on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres could 
retire to an easy and luxurious exile,184 
The first in1perfect attempt to restore the proportion of 
crimes and punislunents was Blade by the dictator Sylla, who, 
in the nlidst of his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the 
license, rather than to oppress the liberty, of the Romans. 
I-Ie gloried in the arbitrary proscription of four thousand seven 
hundred citizens. 185 But, in the character of a legislator, he 
respected the prejudices of the times; and, instead of pro- 
nouncing a sentence of death against the robber or assassin, 
the general who betrayed an army, or the nlagistrate who 
ruined a province, Sylla was content to aggravate the pecu- 
lliary damages by the penalty of exile, or, in more constitu- 
tionallanguage, by the interdiction of fire and water. The 
Cornelian, and afterwarùs the Pompeian and Julian, laws 
introduced a new systenl of criminal jurisprudence; 18lì and 


18,) lIe first rated at milties (800,000l.) the damages of Sicily, (Divi- 
natio in Cæcilium, c. 5,) which he aften,'arcls reduccd to quacZ'}"ingenties, 
(320,000l.-1 Actio in Verrem, c. 18,) and was finally contcnt with 
tricies, (2-1,000l.) Plutarch (in Ciceron. tom. iü. p. 1584) has not dis- 
sembled the popular suspicion and report. 
184 Verrcs livecl near thn.'ty years aftf'r his trial, till the second tri- 
umvirate, when he was proscribed by the taste of 
Iark Antony for 
the sake of his Corinthian plate, (Plin. IIist. Natur. xxxiv. 3.) 
lED Such i::; the number a:::;;:,igned by Valcl'ius l\Iaximus, (1. ix.. c. 2, 
No. 1.) Florus (iv. 21) distinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Appian 
(ùe Bell. Civil. 1. i. c. ü.3, tom. ii. p. 133, edit. Schweighauser) more 
accurately computes forty victims of the senatorian rank, and 1600 of 
the equestrian census or order. 
186 For the penal laws (lieges Corneliæ, Pompeiæ, Julæ, of Sylla, 
romrcy, allù the Cæsard) see the scntences of ra.ulus, n. iv. tit. xviii. 
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the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, disguis
d theÏl 
increasing rigor under the names of the original authors. But 
the invention and frequent use of ext'l'a.ordinary pains pro. 
ceeded from the desire to extend and conceal the progress of 
despotism. In the condernnation of illustrious Romans, the 
senate was always prepared to confound, at the will of their 
masters, the judicial and legislative powers. It was the duty 
of the governors to maintain the peace of their province, by 
the arbitrary and l'igid adlninistration of justice; the freedOlll 
of the city evaporated in the extent of empire, and the Span. 
Ish malefactor, who claimed the privilege of a Ronlan, was 
elevated by the conlmand ofGalba on a fairer and more lofty 
cross.l87 Occasional rescripts issued from the throne to de. 
cide the questions which, by their novelty or .importance, 
appeared to surpass the authority and discernment of a pro- 
consul. Transportation and beheading were reserved for 
honorable persons; meaner crilninals were either hanged, or 
burnt, or buried in the Inines, or exposed to the wild beasts 
of the amphitheatre. Arn1ed robbers were pursued and 
e
tirpated as the enenlies of society; the driving aVi'ay horses 
or cattle was made a capital offence; 188 but simple theft was 
uniformly considered as a mere civil and private injury. 'I'he 
degrees of guilt, and the 1110des of punishment, were too 
often determined by the discretion of the rulers, and the sub- 
ject was left in ignorance of the legal danger which he might 
incur by every action of his life. 
A sin, a vice, a cri
ne, are the objects of theology, ethics, 
and jurisprudence. 'Yhenever their judgn1ents agrec, they 
corroborate each other; but, as often as they differ, a prudent 


-xxx. p. 407-528, eù.it. Schu1ting,) the Gregorian Code, (Fra
ment. 
1. xix. p. 705, 70G, in Schulting,) the Collatio Legum 1\losaicarum 
et Romanarum, (tit. i.-xv.,) the Theodosian Code, (1. ix.,) the Code 
of Justinian, (1. ix.,) the ranc1ects, (xlviii.,) the Institutes, (1. iv. tit. 
xviii.,) and the Greek version of Theophilus, (p. 917-926.) 
187 It was a guardian who had poisoncd his" ard. The crime was 
atrocious: ye
 the punishment is reckone.l by Suetonius (c. 9) among 
the acts in which Galba showed hin1Sclf acer, vehemcJls, et in c1elictis 
eoercendis immo<.licus. 
1:3
 The abadores 01' abigcatores, who drove one horse, or two mares 
or oxen, or five hogs, or tcn goats, "ere subject to capital pu:ai<;hment, 
(l)aul. Sentent. Recept. 1. iv. tit. xvÜÍ. p. 497,498. Hadria,n, (ad Con- 
eil. Bæticæ,) most severe where the offence was most fl"CquCI
t, con- 
demus the criminals, R{l glallium, ludi danmationcm, (Ulpral1, de 
Officio rrO
ÛU:àulii, L viii. lit CQUatione Legum 
Iosaic. et l{.OI11.. tit. 
xi. p. 
35.) 
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legislator appreciates the guilt and punishment according to 
the l11easure of socia] injury. On this principle, the n10st 
daring attack on the life and property of a private citizen 
is judged less atrocious than the crime of treason or rebellion, 
which invadeg the majesty of the republic: the obsequious 
civilians unanimously pronounced, that the republic is COll- 
tained in the person of its chief; and the edge of the Julian law 
was sharpened by the incessant diligence of the emperors. 
The licentious commerce. of the sexes may be tolerated as an 
Ï111pulse of nature, or forbi(lden as a source of disorc18r and 
corruption; but the fame, the fortunes, the fan1ily of the hus- 
band, are seriously injured by the adultery of the wife. The 
wisdom of Augustus, after curbing the freedOlll of revenge, 
applied to this domestic offence the animadversion of the 
laws: and the guilty parties, after the payment of heavy for- 
feitures and fines, were condemned to long or perpetual exile 
in two separate islands. 189 Religion pronounces an equal cen. 
Bure against the infidelity of the husband; but, as it is not ac- 
companied by the same civil effects, the wife was never per- 
mitted to vind icate hcr wrongs; 190 and the distinction of 
simple or double adultery, so familiar and so important in the 
canon law, is unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code and 
the Pandects. I touch with reluctance, and despatch with im- 
patience, a mOl;e odious vice, of which modesty rejects the 
name, and nature abominates the idea. The primitive Ro- 
mans were infected by the example of the Etruscans HH and 
Greeks: 192 in the mad abuse of prosperity and power, every 


189 Till the publication of the Jtùius Paulus of Schulting, (1. ii. tit. 
xxvi. p. 317-323,) it was affirmed and believed that the Julian laws 
punished aduhery with death; and the mistake arose from the fraud 
or error of Tribonian. Yet l.ipsius had suspecteJ the truth from the 
narratives of Tacitus, (Annal. ii. 50, üi. 24, iv. 42,) and even ii.om 
the practice of Augu:::Itus, who distingui1:ihed the tl'easonable frailties of 
his female kindred, 
190 In cases of adultery, Reverus confined to the husband the ri'Tht 
of public accusation, (Còd. Justinian, 1. ix. tit. ix.leg. 1.) Nor is tllÏs 
privilege unjust - so different are the effects of male or female iufi- 
delity. 
191 Timon (1. i.) and Theopompus (1. xliii. apucl Athellffium, 1. xii. 
p. 517) describe the luxury and lust of the Etruscans: 710).V I-ll." 
'TOt 1'E X
II:!O'H)t rrVJ'/;J"TE:: 7uiç nwrrt xat Tòt(; !tEf(!uxíOlÇ. About the 

amc period (A. U. C. 445) the Homan youth studiell in Etruria, (liv. 
Lx. 3G.) 
1
2 The Persians hacl been corrupted in the same school: tin' 
-.EÀA,j-'(1J'JI Iw$úJlUÇ nuwl ,U{(JY01TC.tt, (llerodot. I. .i. c. 135.) A curiOUB 
32. 
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pleasure that is innocent was deemed insipiJ; alJd the Sea- 
tinian law,193 which had been extorted by an act of violence, 
was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and the lTIulti- 
tude of criminals. By this law, the rape, perhaps the seduc- 
tion, of an ingenuous youth, was compensated, as a personal 
injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or 
fourscore pounds; the ravisher might be slain by the res:'St. 
ance or revenge of chastity; and I wish to believe, that at 
ROBle, as in Athens, the voluntary and effeminate deserter 
of his sex was degraded from the honors and the rights of a 
citizenY>4 But the practice of vice was not discouraged by 
the severity of opinion: tlJe indelible stain of manhood was 
confounded with the more venal transgressions of fornication 
and adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed to the same 
dishonor which he impressed on the 111ale or female partner 
of his guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal,195 the poets accuse 
and celebrate the degeneracy of the times; and the reforma- 
tion of manners was feebly attempterl by the reason and 
authority of the civilians till the most virtuous of the Cæsars 
proscribed the sin against nature as a crime against society.l96 
A new spirit of le;:;islation, respectable even in its error, 
arose in the empire with the religion of Constantine. 197 The 


dissertation might be formed on the introduction of pæderasty aftPI 
the time of Homer, its progress among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, 
the vehemence of their passions, and the thin deyice of virtue and 
friendship which amused the philosophers of Athens. But scelera 
ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondi flagitia. 
193 The name, the date, and the provisions of this law are equally 
doubtful, (Gravina, Opp. p. 432, 433. IIeineccius, lIist. JUl'. Rom. 
No. 108. Ernest, Clav. Ciceron. in Indice Le
nm.) But I will ob- 
6erve that the nifmula Yenus of the honest German is stylcd aVC1"sa 
by the more polite Italian. 
194 See the oration of ..lEschines against the catamite Timarchus, (in 
Rl'iske, Orator. Græc. tom. iii. p. 21-184-.) 
)35 A crowd of disgraceful passages will force them8clves on the 
memory of the clas
ic reader: I will only remind him of the cool 
declaration of Oyid:- 
Odi concubitus qui non utTnmque resolvnnt. 
Hoc est quou puerûm taugar amore mill us. 
196 2Elius Lampridius, in Yit, Heliogabal. in Hist, Augllst. p. 112. 
Aurelius Victor, illl)hilippo, Coclex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. vü. leg. 7, anù 
Goùcfroy's Commentary, tom. ill. p. 63. Theoclosius abolished the 
subterraneous brothels of Home, in which the prostitution of both 
sexe3 Wêl::l actcd with impunity. 
197 See the laws of Constantine and his successors against adultery, 
Bodom
', &c., in thc Theodosian, (1. ix. tit. vii. le
. 7, 1. xi. tit. xxxvi 
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laws of 1\10ses were received as the divine original of justice, 
and the Christian princes adapted their penal statutes to the 
degrees of n10ral and religious turpitude. Adultery was first 
declared to be a capital offence: the frailty of the sexes was 
assimilated to poison or assassination, to sorcery or parricide; 
the sarne penalties were inflicted on the passive and activo 
guilt of pæderasty; and a11 crÏ1ninals of free or servile contli. 
tion were either drowned or beheaded, or cast alive into the 
avenging flames. The adulterers were spared by the COin- 
lnon sympathy of Inankind; but the lovers of their own sex 
were pursueù by general and pious indignation: the impure 
Inanners of Greece still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and 
every vice was fomented by the celibacy of the n10nks and 
clergy. Justinian relaxed the punishment at least of female 
infidelity: the guilty spouse was only condemned to solitude 
and penance, and at the end of two years she Inight be 
recalled to the anns of a forgiving husband. But the saIne 
en1peror declared himself the irnplacable enelny of u111nanly 
lust, and the cruelty of his persecution can scarcely be ex- 
cused by the purity of his Inotivcs.l 98 In defiance of every 
principle of justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
of1ènces the operations of his edicts, with the previous allow- 
ance of a short respite for confession and pardon. A painful 
death was inflicted by the amputation of the sinful instru- 
ment, or the insertion of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes 
of most exquisite sensibility; and Justinian defended the pro- 
priety of the execution, since the criminals would have lost 
their hands, had they been convicted of sacrilege. In this 
state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah of RhodeR 
and Alexander of Diospolis, 'were dragged through the streets 
of Constantinople, while their brethren were admonished, by 
the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, and not to 
pollute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps these prel- 
ates were innocent. A sentence of death and infamy was 
often founded on the slight and suspicious evidence of a child 
or a servant: the guilt of the grecn faction, of the rich, anù 
of the cnen1ies of Theodora, was prcsmned by the judges, 


leg. 1, 4) and Justinian Coùes, (1. ix. tit. ix. 30, 31.) These princes 
speak the language of pas::;ion as well as of justice, and fraudulclltly 
ascribe their own severity to the first Cæsars. 
198 Justinian, Novcl. lxxvii. cxxxiv. cxli. Procopius in Anecdot. 
c. 11, 16, with the notes of Alemannus. Theophancs, p l
l. Ce- 
drenus, p. 368. ZOllaras, 1. xiv. p. 6-1. 
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ar
d pæderasty beCallle the crime of those to whon1 no crime 
could be imputed. A French philosopher 199 has dared to 
ren1ark that whatever is secret n1ust be doubtful, and that ou,: 
natural horror of vice 111ay be abused as an engine of tyranny. 
But the favorable persuasion of the sanle writer, that a legis- 
lator Inay confide in the taste and reason of nlankind, is 
irnpeached by the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and 
extent of the disease. 2oo 
The free citizens of Athens and Ronle enjoyed, in all 
crilnirial cases, the invaluable privilege of being tried by their 
country .
Wl 1. The adlninistration of justice is the 1110st 
ancient office of a prince: it was exerciseù by the Ronlan 
. IÜngs, and abused by Tarquin; who alone, without law or 
council, pronounced his arbitrary judgments. The first con- 
suls succeeded to this regal prerogative; but the sacred right 
of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the rnagistrates, 
and all public causes were decided by the supren1e tribunal 
of the people. But a wild democracy, superior to the forms, 
too often disdains the essential principles, of justice: the 
pride of despotisn1 was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the 
heroes of Athens nlight sometimes applaud the happiness of 
the Persian, whose fate depended on the caprice of a single 
tyrant. Some salutary restraints, irnposed by the people on 
their own passions, were at once the cause and effect of the 


199 J\Iontesquieu, Esprit des I
oi.x, 1. xii. c. 6. -That eloquent philoso- 
pher cOllciliates the rights of liberty and of nature, which should 
never be placed in oppo::;itioll to each other. 
20U For the corruption of l
alestine, 2000 years before the Christian 
æra, see the history and laws of I\Ioses. Ancient Gal.ù is stigmatized 
by Diodorus Siculus, (tom. i.1. v. p. 356,) China by the Mahomet-an 
and ChdBtian travellers, (Ancient Itelations of India and China, p. 34, 
translated by Renaudot, and his 'lJitter critic the l)ère Premare, Lettres 
Eùifiantes, tom. xix. p. 4
5,) and native America by the Spanish his- 
torians, (Garcilasso de la Vega, 1. iii. c. 13, Itycaut's translation; 
and Dictionnaire de Bayle, tOli. iii. p. 88.) I believe, and hope, that 
the negroes, in their own country, were exempt from this moral pesti- 
lence. 
201 The important subject of the public questions and judgments at 
Rome, is explained with much learning, anù in a clas
ic style, by 
Charles Sigonius, (1. üi. de Judiciis, in Opp. tom. iü. p. 6';9-864;) 
and a good abridgment may be found in the Uepublique Romaine of 
Beaufort, (tom. ii. 1. v. p. 1-121.) Those who wish for more abstruse 
law liay study Noodt, (de Jurisdictione et Imperio Libri duo, tom. i. 
p.93-134,) IIeineccius, (ad Pandect. 1. i. et ii. ad Institut. 1. iv. tit. 
xvii. Element. acl Antiquitat.) find Gravina (Opp. 230-251.) 
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gravity and temperance of the Romans. The right of accu.. 
salion was confined to the magistrates. A vote of the thirty.. 
five tribes could inflict a fine; but the cognizance of all 
capital crimes was reserved by a fundamental law to the 
assembly of the centuries, in which the weight of influence 
and property was sure to preponderate. Repeated proclama- 
tions and adjournlnents were interposed, to allow tilne for 
preju.dice and resentment to subside: the whole proceeding 
might be annulled by a seasonable omen, or the opposition 
of a tribune; and such popular trials were commonly less 
formidable to innocence than they were favorable to guilt. 
But this union of the judicial and legislative powers left it 
doubtful whether the accused party was pardoned or acquit- 
ted; and, in the defence of an illustrious client, the orators 
of Rome and Athens address their arguments to the policy 
and benevolence, as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 
2. The task of convening the citizens for the trial of each 
offender became rnore difficult, as the citizens and the offend.. 
ers continually Inultiplied; and the ready expedient was 
adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of the people to the 
ordinary magistrates, or to extraordinary inquisitors. In the 
first ages these questions were rare and occasional. In the 
beginning of the seventh century of Rome they were made 
perpetual: four prætors were aninmlly enlpowered to sit in 
judgment on the state offences of treason, extortion, pecula.. 
tion, and bribery; and Sylla added new prætors and new 
questions for those crimes which more directly injure the 
safety of in(1ividuals. By these inquisitors the trial was pre- 
pared and directed; but they could only pronounce the sen- 
tence of the majority of judges, who with some truth, and 
Inore prejudice, have been compared to the English juries. 202 
To discharge this important, though burdensome office, an 
annual list of ancient and respectable citizens was formed by 
the prætor. After many constitutional struggles, they were 
chosen in equal llUlnbcrs from the senate, the equestrian 
order, and the people; four hundred and fifty were appointed 
for single questions; and the various rolls or decllries of 


202 The office, both at Rome and in England, mU"It be considered 
\ ac; an occasional Juty, and not a magistracy, or profession. liut the 
obligation of a unanimous verdict is peculiar to our laws, which con- 
demn the jurymen to undergo the torture ii"om whence 1:J1ey have 
exempted th
 oriminal. 
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judges must have contained the names of some thousand 
Romans, who represented the judicial authority of the state. 
In each particular cause, a sufficient number was drawn fron1 
the urn; their integrity was guarded by an oath; the n10de 
of ba110t secured their independence; the suspicion of par- 
tiality was removed by the 111utual challenges of the accuser 
and defendant; and the judges of :l\Iilo, by the retrenchment 
of fifteen on each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or 
tablets, of acquittal, of condemnation, or of favorable doubt. 203 
3. In his civil jurisdiction, the prætor of the city was truly a 
judge, and almost a legis]ator; but, as soon as he had pre 
scribed the action of law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact. "\Vith the increase of legal pro- 
ceedings, the tribunal of the centlunvirs, in which he presided, 
acquired rnore weight and reputation. But whether he acted 
alone, or with the advice of his council, the rnost absolute 
powers 111ight be trusted to a 111agistrate who was annually 
chosen by the votes of the people. The rules anù precau- 
tions of freedom have required S0111e explanation; the order 
of despotism is simple and inanimate. Before the age of 
J ustillian, or perhaps of Diocletian, the decuries of Roman 
judges had sunk to an ernpty title: the humble advice of the 
assessors might be accepted or despised; and in each tribu- 
nal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was administered by a 
single magistrate, who ,vas raised and disgraced by the will 
of the emperor. 
A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the 
sentence of the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till his 
guilt had been legally proved, his innocence was presUlTIed, 
and his person was free: till the votes of the last century had 
been counted and declared, he might peaceably secede to 
any of the allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia. 204 H
,; 
fame and fortunes were preserved, at least to his children, by 
this civil death; and he might still be happy in every rational 
and sensual enjoymer;lt, if a lTIind accustomed to the ambi- 
tious tumult of Rome could support the uniforn1Ìty and 


2('3 'Ye are indebted for this interesting fact to a fragment of Asco- 
nius Pediallus, who flourished under the reign of Tiberius. The loss 
31' his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived us of a 
valuable fund of hi
torical and legal knowledge. 
20$ Pül)rb. 1. vi. p. 6-.13. The extension of the empire and city of 
Rome oLligecl t1u
 exile to seek a more distant pla.ce ,)f l"etircment. 
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.eiIence of Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was required 
to escape from the tyranny of the Cæsars; but this effort was 
rendered familiar by the 111axims of the stoics, the example 
of the bravest Romans, and the legal encouragements of 
suicide. The bodies of condemned crin1inals were exposed 
to public ignominy, and their children, a 1110re serious evil, 
were reduced to poverty by the confiscation of their fortunes. 
But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero anticipated the 
decree of the prince or senate, their courage and despatch 
.wero recornpensed by the applause of the public, the decent 
honors of burial, and the validity of their testaments. 205 
rrhe exquisite avarice and cruelty of Domitian appear to have 
deprived the unfortunate of this last consolation, and it was 
still denied even by the clemency of the A.ntonincs. A 
voluntary death, which, in the case of a capital offence, inter.. 
vened between the accusation and the sentence, was admitted 
as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of the deceased were 
seized by the inhuman claims of the tre;1sury.206 Yet the 
civilians have always respected the natural right of a citizen 
to dispose of his life; and the posthmnous disgrace invented 
by Tarquin,207 to check the despair of his subjects, was never 
revived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The powers of 
this world have indeed lost their dominion over him who i:-; 
resolved on death; and his arm can only be restrained by 
the religious apprehension of a future state. Suicides are 
enumerated by Virgil among the unfortunate, rather than the 
guilty; 208 and the poetical fables of the infernal shades could 
110t seriously influence the faith or practice of mankind. But 
the precepts of the gospel, or the chuI'ch, have at length iI'll" 


205 Qui de se statuebant, humabanta corpora, manebant tcstamenta ; 
pretium festinandi. Tacit. Annal. vi. 2.3, with the Xotes of Lipsius. 
2U6 Julius l>aulus, (Sentent. Reccpt. 1. Y. tit. xii. p. 476,) thc Pan- 
dects, (1. xlviü. tit. xxi.,) the Code, (1. ix. tit. J,.,) J3ynkershoek, (tom. 
i. p. 59, Observat. J. C. R. iv. 4,) and :\lontesquieu, (Espri.t dcs Loix, 
1. xxix. c. ix.,) dcfine the civü limitations of the libcrty and privileges 
of suicide. The criminal penalties are the production of a latcr and 
larkeI' age. 
:/07 Plin. Hist. Xatur. xxxvi. 21. "Vhen he fatigued his subjects in 
building the Capitol, many of the laborcr:; were provokcd to despatch 
themselves: he nailed their dcad bodies to crosses. 

08 The sole l'csemblance of a. violent and premature death has en.. 
gaged Virgil (Æneid, vi. 434-.1:39) to confound suicidcs with illÎants J 
lovers, and persons unjustly condemned. lIeyne, the best of his edi- 
tors, is at a loss to cled uce tho idea, or ascertain the j urisprudcllçe, of 
t he Roman poet. 
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posed a pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and con- 
demn them to. expect, without a murmur, the last stroke of 
disease or the executioner. 
The penal statutes form a very srnall proportion of the 
sixty-two books of the Code and Pandects; and in an judicial 
proceeding, the life or death of a citizen is determined w"ith 
less caution or delay than the most ordinary question of cove- 
nant or inheritance. This singular distinction, though some- 
thing may be allowed for the urgent necessity of defending 
the peace of society, is derived from the nature of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state are simple 
and uniform: the law by which he is condemned is inscribed 
not only on brass or 111arble, but on the conscience of the 
offender, and his guilt is commonly proved by the testimony 
of a single fact. But our relations to each other are various 
and infinite; our obligations are created, annulled, and n10di- 
fied, by injuries, benefits, and promises; and the interpre- 
tation of voluntary contracts and testaments, which are often 
dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords a long and laborious 
exercise to the sagacity of tIle judge. The business of life 
is multiplied by the extent of commerce and dominion, and 
the residençe of the parties in the distant provinces of an 
empire is productive of doubt, delay, and inevitable appeals 
from the local to the supreme n1agistrate. Justinian, the 
Greek el11peror of Constantinople and the East, was the legal 
successor of the Latian shepherd who had planted a colony 
on the banks of the Tyber. In a period of thirteen hundred 
years, the laws had reluctantly followed the changes of gov- 
ernment and n1anners; and the laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions destroyed the harmony 
and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure and irregular 
system. The laws which excuse, on any occasions, the 
ignorance of their subjects, confess their own imperfections: 
the civil jurisprudence, as it was abridged by Justinian, still 
continued a I11J'sterious science, and a profitable trade, and 
the innate perplexity of the study was involved in tenfold dark- 
ness by the private industry of the practitioners. The expense 
. of the pursuit sometin1cs exceeded the value of the prize, and 
the fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence 
of the claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the 
spirit of litigation, but the unequal pressure serves only to in- 
crease the influence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery 
of the poor. By these dilatory and expensive proccndings, 
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the wealthy pleader obtains a more certain advantage t11an he 
could hope from the accidental corruption of his judge. The 
experience of an abuse, from which our own age and country 
are not perfectly exempt, may sOlTIetimes provoke a generous 
indignation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our elab. 
orate jurisprudence fOI' the simple and summary decrees of a 
Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will suggest, that such 
form and delays are necessary to guard the person and prop- 
erty of the citizen; that the discretion of the judge is the first 
engine of tyranny; and that the laws of a free people should 
foresee and determine every question that lTIay probablyal'ise 
in the exercise of power and the transactions of industry. But 
the government of J llstinip_u united the evils of liberty and 
servitude; and the Ron1ans were oppr
sed at the same time 
by the multiplicity of their lL\'V
 
pd the' 
\"Qitrary will of their 
master. 
VOl. IV. ;':\ 
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CIIAPTER XLV. 


JtEIGN OF THE Y01:"NGER JUSTIN. -EmBASSY OF THE AV.J\RS.- 
THEIR SETTLEMENT ON THE DI\NUßE. - CONQUEST OF ITAI.Y 
BY THE LOl\fBARDS. - ADOPTJON AND REIGN OF TIBERIUS. 
- OF l\IAURICE. - STATE OF ITALY UNDER TUE L01\IBARDS 
AND THE EXARCHS. - OF RAVENNA. - DJSTRESS OF nOME. 
- CIIARACTER AND PONTIFICATE OF GREGORY THE FIRST. 


DURING the last years of J ustiuian, his infirm mind was 
devoted to heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the 
business of the lower world. Ilis subjects were impatient of 
the long continuance of his Efe and reign: yet aU who were 
capable of reflection apprehended the rnoment of his death, 
which might involve the capital in tumult, and the empire in 
civil war. Seven nephews 1 of the childless monarch, the 
sons or grand
ons of his brother and sister, had been educated 
in the splendor of a princely fortune; they had been shown 
in high commands to the provinces and armies; their charac. 
tel'S were known, their followers were zealous, and, as the 
Jealousy of age postponed the declaration of a successor, they 
might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of their uncle. 
He expired in his palace, after a reign of thirty-eight years; 
and the decisive opportunity was embraced by the friends of 
Justin, the son of Vigilantia. 2 At the hour of midnight, his 
domestics were awakened by an importunate crowd, who 
thundered at his door, and obtained admittance by revealing 
themselves to be the principal melnbers of the senate. These 
welcome deputies announced the recent and mOlnentous 
secret of the emperor's decease; reported, or perhaps invent- 
ed, his dying choice of the best beloved and 1110st deserving 


1 See the family of Justin and Justinian in the Familiæ Byzantine 
of Ducange, p. 89-101. The devout civilians, Ludewig (in Vito Jus- 
tinian. p. 131) and Hcincccius (lIist. Juris. Roman. p. 374) have since 
illustrated the genealogy of their favorite prince. 
: III the story of J ustill'S elevation I have translated into simple 
and concise prose the eight hundred verses of the two first books of 
Corippus, de Lauc1ibns Justini, Appendix I-li.;;t. llyzant. p. 401- 
416, Rome, 1777. 
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of his nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent the disorders 
of the multitude, if they should perceive, with the return of 
light, that they were left wit.hout a. master. After composing 
his countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent Inodesty, 
.Tustin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, submitted to the 
authority of the senate. fIe was conducted with speed and 
silence to the palace; the guards saluted their new sovereign; 
and the rnartial and religious rites of his coronation were 
diligently accomplished. By the hands of the proper officers 
he was invested with the Imperial garments, the red buskins, 
white tunic, and purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom he 
instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his neck 
with a nÚlitary collar; four robust youths exalted him on a 
shield; he stood firm and erect to receive the adoration of 
his subjects; and their choice was sanctified by the benedic- 
tion of the patriarch, who imposed the diadenl on the head 
of an orthodox prince. The hippodrome was already filled 
with innumerable multitudes; and no sooner did the emperor 
appear on his throne, than the voices of the blue and the green 
factions were confounded in the same loyal acclmnations. In 
the speeches which Justin addressed to the senate and people, 
he promised to correct the abuses which had disgraced the 
age of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just and 
beneficent government, and declared that, on the approaching 
calends of January,3 h
 would revive in his own person the 
name and Jiberty of a Roman consul. 'rho imlnediate dis- 
charge of his uncle's debts exhibited a solid pledge of his 
faith and generosity: a train of porters, laden with bags of 
gold, advanced into the ITlidst of the hippodrOlTIe, and the 
hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable pay- 
ment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of three years, his 
example was imitated and surpassed by the empress Sophia, 
who delivered Hlany indigent citizens fron1 the weight of debt 
and usury: an act of benevolence the best entitled to grati. 
tude, since it }"elieves the Inost intolerable distress; but in 
which the bounty of a prince is the Inost liable to be abused 
by the claims of prodigality and fl'aud. 4 


3 It is surprising how Pagi (Critica. in Annal. Baron. tom. ii. p. 639) 
could be tcmpted'by any chronicles to contradiet the plain and deci- 
sive text of Corippw
, (vicina dona, 1. ii. 3,)4, vicina dies, 1. iv. 1,) and 
to postpone', till A. D
 567, the consulship of Justin. 
4 Theophan. Chronograph. p. 203. \Vhenever Ccdrenus or Zona- 
ras are mere tral1'3erih r fft, it i-; <.:npC'l"flnOllc, to nllr
e their tf''3tllnony. 
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On the seventh day of his reign, Justin gave audience to tho 
an1bassadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to 
impress the Barbarians with astonishment, veneration, and 
terror. From the palace gate, the spacious courts and long 
porticos were lined with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers of 
the guards, who presented their spears and axes with more 
confidence than they \vould have shown in a field of bat!le. 
rrhe officers who exercised the power, or attended the person, 
of the prince, were attired in their richest habits, and arranged 
according to the military and civil order of the hierarchy. 
"\Vhen the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, the ambassa- 
dors beheld the emperor of the East on his throne, beneath a 
canopy, or dOl1le, which was supported by four columns, and 
crowned with a winged figure of Victory. In the first elllO- 
tions of surprise, they sublnitted to the servile adoration of the 
Byzantine court; but as soon as they rose from the ground, 
Targetius, the chief of the e111bassy, expressed the freedom 
and pride of a Barbarian. lIe extolled, by the tongue of his 
illterpreter, the greatness of the chagan, by whose clemency 
the kingdoms of the South were permitted to exist, whose 
victorious subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scythia, 
and who now covered the banks of the Danube with innu- 
Inerable tents. The late elnperor had cultivated, with annual 
and costly gifts, the friendship of a gratefullTIonarch, and the 
enemies of Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The 
same prudence would instruct the nephew of Justinian to ilni.. 
tate the liberality of his uncle, and to purchase the blessings 
of peace frOln an invincible people, who delighted and excelled 
in the exercise of war. The reply of the elnperor was 
delivered in the same strain of haughty defiance, and he 
derived his confidence from the God of the Christians, the 
ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian. 
"The empire," s3.id he, "abounds with men and horses,. 
and arms sufficient to defend our frontiers, and to chastisß 
the Barbarians. You offer aid, you threaten hostilities: we 
despise your enlTIity and your 
id. The conquerors of the 
A val'S solicit our alliance; shall we dread their fugitives and 
exiles? 5 The bounty of our uncle was granted to your mis- 



 Corippus, 1. iii. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to th
 
Turks, the conquerors of the A vars; but the word scultor has no ap- 
parent meaning, and the sole :US. of Corippus, from whence the first. 
edition (15S1, apud Plantin) "as p:rint
d, is no longer visible. The 
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cry, to your humble prayers. From us you shan receive n 
n10re important obligation, the knowle3ge of your own weak- 
ness. Retire from our presence; the lives of ambassadors 
are safe; and, if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps 
you will taste of our benevolence." 6 On th0 report of his 
ambassadors, the chagan was awed by the apparent firmness 
of a Roman elnperor of whose character and resources he ,vas 
ignorant. Instead of executing his threats against the East- 
ern empire, he marched into the poor and savage countries 
of Germany, which were subject to the dominion of the 
Franks. After two doubtful battles, he consented to retire, 
and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp with 
an immediate supply of corn and cattle.7 Such repeated 
disappointments had chilled the spirit of the A val'S, and their 
power would have dissolved away in the Sanl1atian desert, if 
. the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lon1bards, had not given a 
new object to their arms, and a lasting settlement to their 
wearied fortunes. 
'Vhile Alboin served under his father's standard, he 
encountered in battle, and transpierced with his lance, the 
rival prince of the Gepidæ. The Lombards, who applauded 
such early prowess, requested his father, with unanimous 
acclamations, that the heroic youth, who had shared the dan- 
gers of the field, might be admitted to the feast of victory. 
" You are not unmindful," replied the inflexible Audoin, " of 
the wise customs of our ancestors. 'Vhatever may be his 
merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at table with his fathel 
till he has received his arms from a foreign and royal hand." 
AlLoin bowed with reverence to the institutions of his country, 


last editor, Foggini of Rome', ha
 inserted the conjectural emendation 
of soldan: but the proofs of Ducange, (Joinville, Dissert. xyi. p. 238 
-240,) for the early use of this title among the Turks and Persians, 
are weak or amhiguous. And I must incline to the authority of 
D'IIerbelot, (Bihliothèque Orient. p. 825,) who ascribes the word to 
the Arabic and Chaldæan tongues, and the da.te to the beginning of 
the xith century, when it was bestowed by the khalif of Bagdad on 
}'Iahmud, prince of Gazna, and conqueror of India. 
6 For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus 
(1. iii. 2.51-401) with the prose' of 
lenanùer, (Excerpt. Legation. p. 
] 02, 103.) Their diversity proyes that they ditl not copy each other; 
their resemblance, that they ùrew from a common original. 
7 For the Austrasian wa.r, see ::\lenandcr, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 110,) 
Gregory of Tours, (lEst. Franc. 1. iv c. 2Ð,) and J>au1 the deacon, (de 
Gest. Langobard. 1. ii. e. 10.) 
33* 
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selected forty conlpanions, and boldly visited the court of 
Turisund, king of the Gepidæ, who embraced and entertained. 
according to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his son, 
At the banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the scat of the youth 
whom he had slain, a tender remenlbrance arose in the n1ind 
of 'rurisund. "flow dear is that place! how hateful is that 
person!" were the words that escaped, w;th a sigh, from the 
indignant father. I-lis grief exasperated the national resent- 
ment of the Gepidæ; and Cunimund, his surviving son, was 
provoked by wine, or fraternal affection, to the desire of 
vengeance. '" The Lombards," said the rude Barbarian, 
'" resemble, in figure and in srnell, the mares of our Sarma- 
tian plains." And this insult was a coarse allusion to the 
white bands which enveloped their legs. "Add another 
resemblance," replied an audacious Lonlbard; "you have 
felt how strongly they kick. Visit the plain of Asfield, and 
seek for the bones of thy brother: they are mingled with 
those of the vilest animals." The Gcpidæ, a nation of war- 
rial's, started fro 111 their seats, and the fearless Alboin, with 
his forty cOll1panions, laid their hands on their swords. The 
tumult was appeased by the venerable interposition of Tu- 
risund. He saved his own honor, and the life of his guest; 
and, after the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed the stranger 
in the bloody arms of his son; the gift of a weeping parent. 
Alboin returned in triurnph; and the Lonlbards, who cele.. 
brated his matchless intrepidity, were compelled to praise the 
virtues of an enemy.s In this extraordinary visit he had 
probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after 
ascended the throne of the Gepidæ. Her name was Rosa- 
mond, an appellation expressive of female beauty, and which 
our own history or romance has consecrated to all1orous tales. 
'rhe king of the Lombards (the father of Alboin no longer 
lived) was contracted to the granddaughter of Clovis; but 
the restraints of faith and policy soon yielded to the hope of 
possessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting hcr family and 
nation. The arts of persuasion were tried without success; 
and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the 
object of his desires. 'Val' was the consequence which he 
foresaw and solicited; but the Lombards could not long ,,,ith- 


8 Paul 'Yarnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. Langobarcl. 1. 1. c. 
23, 24. His pictures of national manners, though rudely sketched, 
arc more lively and faithful than those of Bede, or Gregory of Tours. 
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etand the furious assault of tile Gcpidæ., who were sustained 
by a Roman arrny. And, as the offer of marriage was 
rejected with contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish 
his prey, and to partake of the disgrace which he had inflicted 
on the house of Cunimund. 9 
'Vhen a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a 
Llow that is not 1110rtal or decisi\'e can be productive only of 
a short truce, which allows the unsuccessful cOlnbatant to 
sharpen his arms for a new encounter. The strength of 
Alboin had been found unequal to the gratification of his 
love, ambition, and revenge: he condescendeà to implore the 
formidable aid of the chagal1; and the argUlllents tha.t he 
elnployed are expressive of the art and policy of the Barba- 
rians. In the attack of the Gepidæ, he had been prompted by 
the just desire of extirpating a people whorn their a.lliance with 
the Roman empire had rendered the COlnmon enen1Îes of the 
nations, and the personal adversaries of the chagan. If the 
forces of the Avars and the Lombards should unite in this 
glorious quarrel, the victory was secure, and the reward 
inestimable: the Danube, the l{ehrus, Italy, and Constanti- 
nople, would be exposed, without a barrier, to their invincible 
arms. But, if they hesitated or delayed to prevent the malice 
of the Romans, the sarne spirit which hD..d insulted would 
pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. These spe- 
cious reasons were heard by the chagan with coldness and 
disdain: he detained the Lombard mnbassadors in his camp. 
protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged bis want of 
inclination, or his want of ability, to undertake this important 
enterprise. At length he signified the ultimate price of his 
alliance, th
1t the Lombards should ilnrnediately present him 
with a tithe of their cattle; that the spoils and captives should 
be equally divided; but that the lands of the Gepidæ should 
becOlne the sale patrilllony of the Avars. Such hard con- 
ditions were eagerly accel1t'Ûd by the passions of Alboin; and, 
as the Romans were dissatisfied with. the ingratitude and per- 
fidy of the Gepidæ, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people 
to their fate, and remained the tranquil specta.tor of this 
unequal conflict. The despair of Cunimund was active and 
dangerous. He was infonned that the Avars hOO entered his 


9 The story is told by an impostor, (Theophylact. Shnocat. 1. vi. c. 
I{);) but he ha.d. art enough to build Ius fictions on public and noto- 
rious facts. 
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confines; but, on the strong assurance that, after the defea1 
of the Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily be 
repelled, he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable 
enerny of his name and family. But the courage of the 
Gepidæ could secure them no more than an honorable death. 
The bravest of the nation fell in the field of battle; the king 
of the Lombards contemplated with delight the head of 
Cunimund; and his skull was fashioned into a cup to satiate 
the hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with the 
savage custom of his country.1 o After this victory, no further 
obstacle could impede the progre5s of the confederates, and 
they faithfully executed the teTInS of their agreement. l1 The 
fair countries of \Valachia, l\loldavia, Transylvania, and the 
other parts of I-Iungary beyond the Danube, were occupied, 
without resistance, by a new colony of Scythians; and the 
Dacian empire of the chagans subsisted with splendor above 
two hundred and thirty years. The nation of the Gepidæ 
was dissolved; but, in the distribution of the captives, the 
sla yes of the A val'S were less fortunate than the companions 
of the LOlnbards, whose generosity adopted a valiant foe, and 
whose freedOln was incoDlpatible with cool and deliberate 
tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp 
of i\.}boin 1110re wealth than a Barbarian could readily com- 
pute. The fair Rosamond was persuaded, or compelled, to 
acknowledge the rights of her victorious lover; and the. 
daughter of Cunimund appeared to forgive those crimes 
which might be imputed to her own irresistible charn1s. 
The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame 
of Alboin. In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the 
Saxons, anù the other tribes of the Teutonic language, stiH 
)'epeateò the songs which described the heroic virtues, the 
yalor, liberaEty, and fortune of the king of the Lombards)2 


JQ It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus :!\Iarcellinus, that 
the same practicc was common among the Scythian tribes, (Muratori, 
Scriptorcs Her. Italic. tom. i. p. 424.) The scalps of North America 
are like-wise trophies of valor. The skull of Cunimund was preserved 
above two hundred years among the Lombards; and Paul himself 
was one of the guests to whom Duke Ratchis exhibited this cup on a 
high festival, (1. ii. c. 28.) 
11 Paul, 1. i. c. 27. :h1enandcr, in Excerpt. LE-gat. p. lID, Ill. 
12 Ut hac tenus etiam tam apud Bajoariorum gcntem, quam et Sax- 
onum, sed et alios ejusdem linguæ homines. . . . in em'um carmini- 
bus celebretur. Paul, I. Î. c. 27. He died A. D. 799, (Muratori, in 
Præfa
. tOlD. i. p. 397.) These German songs, some of which might 
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But his all1bition was yet unsatisfied; and the conqueror of 
the Gepidæ turned his eye from the Danube to the richer banks 
of the Po and the Tyber. Fifteen yærs had not elapsed, 
since his subjects, the confederates of Narses, had visited the 
pleasant climate of Italy: the mountains, the rivers, the high- 
ways, were familiar to their memory: the report of their suc- 
cess, perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled in tne 
rising generation the flame of emulation and enterprise. Their 
hopes were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; 
and it is affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by producing, 
at the royal feast, the fairest and 1nost exquisite fruits that 
grew spontaneously in the garden of the world. No sooner 
had he erected his standard, than the native strength of the 
Lombards was multiplied by the adventurous youth of Ger- 
Inany and Scythia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and 
Pannonia had resurned the manners of Barbarians; anù the 
nan1es of the Gepidæ, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, 
may be distinctly traced in the provinces of Italy.l3 Of the 
Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, hventy thousand war- 
riors, 'with their wives and children, accepted the invitation of 
Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his succe.ss; but the 
accession or the absence of their numbers was not sensibly 
felt in the 111agnitude of his host. Every 1110dc of religion 
was freely practised by its respective votaries. The king of 
the Lombards had been educated in the Arian heresy; but 
the Catholics, in their public worship, were allowed to pray 
for his conversion; while the more stubborn Barbarians sacri- 
ficed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to the gods of their 
fathers.l 4 The Lornbards, and their confederates, were uuited 
by their common atta
hl11ent to a chief, Vv ho excelled in an 
the virtues and vices of a savage hero; and the vigilance of 


be ns old as Tacitus, (de )Ioribus Germ. c. 2,) were compiled and 
transcribed by Charlemagne. 13arbara ct antiquissima carmina, qui. 
bus vetcrum r('gum actus et bella cancbantur scripsit memoriæque 
mandavit, (Eginard, in Yit. Carol. 
Iagn. c. 29, p. 130, 131.) The 
poems, which Golclast commends, (Animadvers. ad Eginarcl. p. 207,) 
nppear to be recent and contemptible romances. 
)3 The other nations are rehearsed by Paul, (1. ii. c. 6, 2ß.) 
fura- 
tori (Antichita Italiane, tom. i. dissert. i. p. 4) has discovered the viI. 
lag(' of the Bavarians, three miIc:i from 
Iodcna. 
14 Gregory the Homan (Dialog. 1. iii. c. 27,28, A.pud Baron. Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 5;9, Xo. 10) supposes that they likewise adored thi& 
she-goat. I know but of one religion in which the god and the vic- 
tim are the same. 
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Alboin provided an an1ple magazine of offensive and defensive 
arms for the use of the expedition. The portable wealth of 
the L0111bards attended the 111arch: their lands they cheer 
fully rclinq uished to the A \'ars, on the solemn promise, which 
was made and accepted without a smile, that if they failed in 
the conquest of Italy, these voluntary exiles should be reIn- 
stated in their former possessions. 
They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonIst 
of the Lombards; and the veteran warriors, the associates of 
his Gothic victory, would have encountered with reluctance 
an enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. But the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine court was subservient to the Barbarian 
cause; and it was for the ruin of Italy, that the emperor once 
listened to the complaints of his subjects. The virtues of 
Narses were stained with avarice; and, in his provincial reign 
of fifteen years, he accUlTIulated a treasure of gold and silver 
which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. His gov- 
ernment was oppressive or unpopular, and the general dis- 
content was expressed with freedOlTI by the deputies of Rome. 
Before the throne of J uStill they boldly declared, that their 
Gothic servitude had been more tolerable than the despotislTI 
of a Greek eunuch; and that, unless their tyrant were in- 
stantly removed, they would consult their own happiness in 
the choice of a master. The apprehension of a revolt was 
urged by the voice of envy and detraction, which had so 
recently triumphed over the merit of Belisarius. A new 
exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede the conqueror 
of Italy, and the base motives of his recall were revealed in 
the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, " that he should 
leave to men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper 
station among the maidens of the palace, where a distaff 
should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch." "I will 
spin her such a thread as she shall not easily unravel!" is 
said to have been the reply ,vhich indignation and conscious 
virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of attending, a slave 
and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to 
Naples, fron1 whence (if any credit is due to the belief of the 
times) Narses in" itcd the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude 
of the prince and people),) . But the passions of the people 


16 The charge of the deacon against N arses (1. ii. c. 5) may be 
groundless; but the weak apology of the Cardinal (Baron. Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. ;J67, No, 8-I:!) is rejected by the best critics-- rHßi. 
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are furious and changeable, and the Romans soon recollected 
the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious 
general. By the Inediation of the pope, who undertook a 
special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted; 
and Narses, assuming a rnilder aspect and a more dutiful 
language, consented to fix his residence in the Capitol. His 
death,lû though ill. the extreme period of old age, was unseason.. 
able and prematu.re, since his genius alone could have repaired 
the last and fatal error of his life. The reality, or the sus. 
picion, of a conspiracy disarmed and disunited the Italians. 
"fhe soldiers resented the disgrace, and hewailed the loss, of 
their general. They were ignorant of their new exarch ; and 
Longinus was himself ignorant of the state of the army and 
the province. III the preceding years haly had been deso- 
lated by pestilence and famine, a.nd a disaffected people 
ascribed the calamities of nature to the guilt or foUy of their 
rulers. 17 
\Vhatever l11ight be the grounds of his security, Alboin 
neither expected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. 
lIe ascended the J ulian ..L
lps, and looked down with contempt 
and desire on the fruitful plains to which his victory com- 
n1unicated the perpetual appellation of LOMBARDY.. A faithful 
chieftain, and a select band, were stationed at Forum Julii, 
the modern Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. 
The Lombards respected the strength of Pavia, and listened 
to the prayers of the 'frevisans: their slow and heavy mul- 
titudes proceeùed to occupy the palace and city of Verona, 
and l\Iilan, now ri-sing frotll her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin five months after his departurc from Pan- 
nonia. Terror preceded his march: he found every where, or 
he left, a dreary solitude; and the pusillanimous Italian
 


(tom. ii. p. 639, 640,) !\furatori, (Annali d' Italia, tom. v. p. 160-163,) 
and the last editors, IIoratius 131ancu
, (Scrif>t. Herum Italic. tom. i. 
p. 427, 428,) and })hilip Argclatus, (Sigon. Opera, tom. ii. p. 11, 12.) 
The Narses who assistèd at the coronation of Justin (Corippus, 1. iii. 
2
 1) is clearly underf:tood to he 0. diifercnt per
on. 
16 The death of N arses is mentioned by Paul, 1. ii. c. 11. Ana
tas. 
in Vito Johan. iii. p. 43. Agnellus, Liber ])ontitiral. Haycn. in Scripte 
Her. Italicarum, tom. ii. part i. p. 114, l
-!. Yet I cannot belieYB 
with Agnellus that X arses was ninety-five years of ag-e. Is it proba- 
ble that all his exploits were performed at fourscore? 
17 The designs of N arses and of the Lombards for the iuyu<;ion of 
Italy are exposed ill the last chapter of the fint boo}..., and the bevcu 
first chapters of the second book, of l>aul the deacon. 
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I>resumcù, without a tria}, that the stranger was in"incible
 
Escaping to lakc8, or rocks, or lllorasses, the affrighted crowds 
concealetJ SOlne fragments of the wealth, and delayed the 
nlomcnt of their servitude. Paulinus, the patriarch of Aqui- 
]cia, removed his treasures, sacred and profane, to the Isle of 
Grado,18 and his successors were adopted by the infant repuh
 
Jic of Yenice, which was continually enrichcd by the public 
calamities. Honoratus, who filled the chair of St. A.mbrose, 
had credulously accepted the faithless offers of a capitulation; 
and the archbishop, with the clergy and nobles of 1\1ilan, were 
driven by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less 
accessible rampi1rts of Genoa. Along the 111aritime coast, 
the courage of the inhabitants "vas supported by the facility 
of supply, the hopes of relief, and the power of escape; 
but froro the Trentine hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome 
the inland regions of Italy became, without a battle or a siege, 
the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The submission of 
the people invited the Barbarian to assume the character of a 
lawful sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined to the 
office of announcing to the emperor Justin the rapid and irre- 
trievaùle loss of his provinces and cities,19 One city, which 
had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms 
of a new invader; and, while Italy was subdued by the 
flying detachments of the Lombards, the royal camp was 
fixed above three years before the western gate of Ticintun, 
or Pavia. The same courage which obtains the esteem of 
fl civilized enemy proyolits the fury of a savage, and the 
impatient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, 
that age, and sex, and dignity, should be confounded in a 
general massacre. The aid of famine at length enabled 
hÎ1n to execute his bloody vow; but, as Alboin entered the 
gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be raised from 


18 'Vhich from this translation was called New Aquilcia, (Ch:r:on. 
Venet. p. 3.) The patriarch of Grado soon became the first citizen of 
the republic, (p. 9, &c.,) but his seat was not removed to Venice till 
the year 1450. He is now decorated 'with titles and honors; but the 
genius of the church has bo'wed to that of the state, and the govern- 
ment of a Catholic city is strictly PrcsbJterian. Thomassin, Discipline 
de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 156, 1fJ7. 161--165. Amclot de la IIoussaye, 
Gouyernement de Venise, tom. i. p. 2ðO-261. 
19 Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided, into 
eighteen regions, (1. ii. c. 14-24.) The Dissertatio Chorographica.de 
Italiâ :Medii ..ITIvi, by Fat.her J3eretti, a Benedictine monk, and reglU5 
professor at Pavia, has becn u:3efully consulted. 
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the ground. One of his attendants was prompteù by compas- 
sion, or piety, to interpret this n1iraculous sign of the wrath 
of Ileaven: the conqueror paused and relented; he sheathed 
his sword, and peacefully reposing hilnself in the palace of 
Theodoric, proclaÏ1ned to the tren1bling n1ultitude that they 
should live and obey. Delighted with the situation of a city 
which was endeared to his pride by the difficulty of tho pur- 
chase, the prince of the Lombards disdained the ane .,C
lt 
glories of .Milan; anù Pavia, during some ages, was respected 
us the capital of the kingdom of Italy.20 
The reign of the founder was splenùid anù transient; and, 
before he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a 
sacrifice to domestic treason and female revenge. In a palace 
near Verona, which had not been erected fur the Barbarians, 
he feasted the companions of his arms; intoxication was the 
reward Df valor, and the king himself was tempted by ap- 
petite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of his intem- 
perance. After draining many capaciolls b.:nds of Rhætian 
or Falcrnian wine, he called for the sh:llll of Cunimund, the 
noblest and most preciolls ornament of his sidehoard. The 
cup of victory was accepted \vith horrid applause by the circle 
of the Lombard chiefs. " Fill it again with ,'.'iDe," cxcìaimed 
the inhuman conqueror, " fill it to the brim: carry this goblet 
to the queen, and reqnest in my name that she would rejoice 
with her father." In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond 
had strength to utter," Let the will of my lord be obeyed! ,- 
and, touching it with her lips, pronounced a silent il11preca.. 
tion, that the insult should be washed away in the blood 
of Alboin. Some indulgence might be due to the resentment 
of a daughter, if she had not already. violated the duties of 
a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in her love, 
the queen of ] ta ly had stooped from the throne to the arms of 
a subject, and IIelmichis, the king.s armor-bearer, was the 
secret n1inister of her pleasure 4 and revenge. Against the 
proposal of the lTIurder, he could no longer urge the scruples 
of lìdelity or gratitude; but IIelmichis trembled when he 
revolved the danger as well as the guilt, when he recollectcù 
the matchless strenO"th and intrepidity of a warrior whon) he 


20 For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Paul, (1. 
:ii. c. 7-10, 12, 14, 25, 26, 27,) the eloquellt narrative of ::;igonius, (tom. 
ii. de Regno ltalit:p, 1. i. p. 13-1 D,) and the correct and critical review 
()f1tIuratori, (Anllali d' ltalia, tom. Y. p. 161-180.) 
VOL. IV. 3 1 
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had so often attended in the field of battle. He pressed and 
obtained, that one of the bravest champions of the Lombards 
should be associated to the enterprise; but no more than a 
promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Pere- 
deus, and the mode of seduction cmployed by Rosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honor and love. 
Sh 
 supplied the place of one of her fen1ale attendants who 
was beloved by Perecleus, and contrived some excuse for 
darkness and silence, till she could inform her companion that 
he had enjoyed the q llcen of the Lombards, and that his own 
death, or the death of Alboin, must be the consequence of such 
treasonable adultery. In this alternative he chose l'ather to 
be the accOlTIplice than the victim of Rosarnond,21 whose 
undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She 
expected and soon found a favorable moment, when the king, 
oppressed with wine, had retired frOln the table to his after- 
noon slumbers. I-lis faithless spouse was anxious for his 
health and repose: the gates of the palace were shut, tlle 
arms removed, the attendants disn1issed, and Rosamond, after 
lulling hin1 to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chaln- 
bel' door, and urged the reluctant conspirators to the instant 
execution of the deed. On the first alarm, the warrior started 
from his couch: his sword, which he attempted to draw, had 
been fastened to the scabbard by the hand of Rosamond; and 
a small stool, his only weapon, could not long protect him from 
the spears of the assa
sins. The daughter of Cunimund 
srniled in his fall: his body was buried under the staircase of 
the palace; and the grateful postcrity of the Lombards re 
vered the tomb and the n1emory of thcir victorious leader. 
The mnbitious RosmTIond aspired to reign in the name of 
her lover; the city and palace of Verona were awed by her 
power; and a faithful band of her native Gepidæ w
s pre.. 
parcd to applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes, of 
their sovereign. But the LOlnbard chiefs, who fled in the 
first monlents of consternation anù disorder, had resumed their 
courage and collected their powers; and the nation, instead 
of sul.tnitting to her reign, demanded, with unanimous cries, 


. 
21 T}"
 classical reader ,vill recollect the wife and murder of Can- 
daules, "0 agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice 
of Gyg
, ó:'QÚTat (d.h-Ò
 nE(!LEÌJ'aL, may serve as the excuse of Pere- 
deus; Ðl\d this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been imitated by 
the best writers of antiquity, (Gr,:eviu
, ad Ciceron. Omt. rro Milone, 
c. 10.) 
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that justice should be executed on the guilty spouse and the 
rnurderers of their king. She sought a refuge among the 
enemies of her country; and a criminal who deserved the 
abhorrence of lnankind was protected by the selfish policy of 
the e
arch. \Vith her daughter, the heiress of the LOlllbard 
throne, her two lovers, her trusty Gepidæ, and the spoils of 
the palace of Verona, Rosamond descended the .Adige and the 
Po, and w
s transported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbor 
of Ravenna. Longinus beheld with delight the chaflns and 
the treasures of the widow of Alboin: her situation and her 
past conduct might justify the most licentious proposals; and 
she readily listened to the passion of a mini:5ter, who, even in 
the decline of the en1pire, was respected as the equal of kings. 
The death of a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacri- 
fice; and, as Helmichis issued frorn the bath, he received the 
deadly potion fron1 the hand of his n1istress. The taste of the 
liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the char- 
acter of Rosamond, convinced him that he was poisoned: he 
pointed his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the 
remainder of the cup, and expired in a few 111inutes, with the 
consolation that she could not survive to enjoy the fruits of her 
wickedness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosall1ond, with 
the richest spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Con- 
stantinople: the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and 
terrified the Imperial court: * his blindness and revenge 
{'xhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of Samson. 
By the free suffrage of the nation, in the asselnbly of Pavia, 
Clepho, one of their noblest chief.'3, was elected as the suc- 
cessor of Alboin. Before the end of eighteen months, the 
throne was polluted by a second murder: Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic; the regal oí1ìce was suspended 
above te:1 years during the Ininol'ity of his son Autharis; and 
Italy was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of 
thirty tyrants. 22 


. 
22 See the history of Paul, 1. ii. c. 28-32. I have borrowed some 
interesting circumstances from the Libel' Pontificalis of Agnellus, in 
Script. TIer. ltal. tom. ii. p. 124. Of all chronological gui\.les, 
lura- 
tori is the safest. 


· He killed a lion. His eyes were put out by the timid Justin. Pere- 
deus requesting an interview, J ustill substituted two patricians, whom the 
blinded Barbarian stabbed to the heart with two concealed daggc:rs. See 
Le Beau, '.01. x. p. 99. - M. 
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\Vhen the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he 
proclairned a new æra of h3 ppiness and glory. The annals 
of the second Justin 23 are marked with disgrace abroad and 
misery at h0111e. In the \Vest, the ROll1
n e111pire was 
afHicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation of .AJrica, and the 
conquests of the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the 
capital and the provinces: the rich trembled for their prop- 
erty, the poor for their safety, the ordin3ry 111agistrates were 
ignorant or venal, the occasional remedies appear to have 
been arbitrary and violent, and the complaints of the people 
could no longer be silenced by the splendid names of a legis- 
lator and a conqueror. The opinion which irnputes to the 
prince all the calamities of his times may be countenanced 
by the historian as a serious truth or a salutary prejudice. 
Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that the sentiments of 
Justin were pure and benevolent, and that he might have 
filled his station without reproach, if the faculties of his n1ind 
had not been impaired by disease, which deprived the em- 
peror of the llse of his feet, and confined him to the palace, a 
stranger to the complaints of the people and the vices of the 
government. The tardy knowledge of his own impotence 
determined hirn to lay do\vn the weight of the diadem; and, 
in the choice of a worthy substitute, he showed 
ome symp- 
toms of a discerning and even 111agnanimolls spirit. The 
only son of Justin and Sophia died in his infancy; their 
daughter Arabia was the wife of Baduarius,24 superintendent 
of the palace, and afterwards con1111ander of the Italian 
afll1ies, who vainly aspired to confirm the rights of n1arri3ge 
Ly those of adoption. \Vhile the empire appeared an object 
of desire, Justin was accustomed to Lehold with jealousy and 
hatred his Lrothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes; nor 



3 The ori
inal authors for the reign of Justin the younger are Eva
 
grius, JEst. Eccles. 1. v. c. 1-12; Theophancs, in Chonograph. p. 204 
-210; Zonaraf:, tom. ii. 1. J\.iv. p. 70-72; Cedrenus, in Compend. 
p. 388--3Ð
 . 
24 Dispositorque novus sacræ TIaduarius aulæ. 
Suceef\sor soceri mox factus Cura-palatî. - Corippus. 
Baduarius is enumerated among the descendants and allies of the 
house of Justinian. A family of noble Venetians (Casa Badoe1'o) built 
churches and gave dukes to the republic as early as the ninth cen- 
tury; and, if their descent be admitted, nO kings in Europe can 1)
0- 
duce a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, }\u
. Byzant1
. 
p. 99. Amelot de la Houssaye, Gouvernemcnt de V C1115e, tom. 11. 
p. 555. 
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could he depend on the gratitude of those who wouItI accept 
the purple as a restitution, rather than a gift. Of these COIn- 
petitors, one had been removed by exile, and afterwards by 
death; and the emperor himself had inflicted such cruel 
insults on another, that he must either dread his resentment 
or despise his patience. This domestic animosity was refined 
into a generous resolution of seeking a successor, not in his 
family, but in the republic; and the artful Sophia recon1- 
mended Tiberius,25 his faithful captain of the guards, whose 
virtues anù fortune the emperor Inight cherish as the fruit of 
his judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation to the 
rank of Cæsar, or Augustus, was perfofllled in the portico of 
the palace, in the presence' of the patriarch and the senate, 
Justin collected the renlaining strength of his mind and body; 
but the popular belief that his speech was inspired by the 
Deity betrays a very 11lunble opinion both of the l1lan and of 
the times. 2ô " You behold," said the elllperor, "the ensigns 
of supreme power. You are about to receive them, not fr01n 
my hand, but from the hand of God. flonor them, and from 
them you will derive honor. Respect the em press your 
mother: you are now her son; before, you were her servant. 
Delight not in blood; abstain from revenge; avoid those 
actions by which I have incurred the public hatred; and 
consult the experience, rather than the example, of your pred- 
ecessor. As a man, I have sinned; as a sinner, even in this 
life, I have been severely..punished: but these servants, (and 
he pointed to his ministers,) 'yhó have abused my confidence, 
and inflamed my passions, will appear with me before the 
tribunal of Christ. I have been dazzled by the splendor of 
the diadem: be thou wise and modest; remember what you 
have been, remember what you are. You see around us 
your slaves, and your children: with the authority, assume the 
tenderness, of a parent. Love your people like yourself; 
cultivate the affections, maintain the discipline, of the army; 


25 The prai'3e bestowed on princes before their eleyation is tho 
purest and most weighty. Corippus has celebrated Tiberius at the 
time of the accession of Ju
tin, (1. i. 212-2
2.) Yet eyen a captain 
of the guards might attract the flattery of an .African exile. 
26 Evagriug {1. v. e. 13) has adùed the reproach to his ministers. 
He applies this speech to the ceremony when Tiberius. was invested 
with the rank of Cæsar. The loose expression, rather than the posi- 
tive error, of Theophanes, &c., ha:,; delayed it to his Augustan investi- 
ture, immediately before the death of Justin. 
34* 
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protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessities of the 
poor." 27 The assembly, in silence and in tears, applauded 
the counsels, and sYlTIpathized with the repentance, of their 
prince: the patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the church; 
Tiberius received the diadem on his knees; and Justin, who 
]n his abdication appeared mùst worthy to reign, addressed the 
new monarch in the foHowing words: "If you consent, I live, 
]f you command, I die: may the God of heaven and earth 
Infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or for- 
gotten." The four last years of the emperor Justin were 
passed in tranquil obscurity: bis conscience was no longer 
tormented by the remClTIbrance of those duties which he was 
incapable of discharging; and his choice was justified by the 
filial reverence and gratitude of Tiberius. 
An10ng the virtues of Tiberius/
8 his beauty (he Vias one 
of the tallest and lllost comely of the Romans) might intro- 
duce hin1 to the favor of Sophia; and the widow of Jus
in 
was persuaded, that she should preserve her station and influ.. 
ence under the reign of a second and more youthful husband. 
But, if the ambitious candidate had been tempted to flatter and 
dissemble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her expec- 
tations, or his own promise. The factions of the hippodrome 
den1anded, with sonie impatience, the name of tlJeir new 
empress: both the people and Sophia were astonished by the 
proclalnation of Anastasia, the secret, though lawful, wife 
of the emperor Tiberius. \Vhatever could alleviate the dis- 
appointment of Sophia, Imperial honors, a stately palace, a 
nun1crous household, was liberally bestowed by the piety of her 
adopted son; on solemn occasions he attended and consu1ted 
the widow of his benefactor; but her anlbition disdained the 
vain semblance of roya1ty, and the respectful appellation of 
mother served to exasperate, rather than appease, the rage of 
an injured WOlTIan. 'Vhile she accepted, and repaid with a 


27 TheophTlact Simocatta (1. iii. c. 11) declares that he shall give to 
posterity the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without attempt- 
ing to correct the imperfections of language or rhetoric. Perhaps 
the vain sophist would have been incapable of producing such scnti- 
men ts. 
28 For the character and reign of Tiberius, sce Evagrius, 1. v. c. 13. 
Theophylact, 1. iii. e. 12, &e. Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210-213. 
Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 72. Cedrenus, p. 392. Paul \Varnefrid, de 
Gestis Langobard. 1. iii. e. 11,12. The deacon of Forum Julii appears 
to have possessed some curious and authentic facts. 
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courtly smile, the fair expressions of regard and confidence, a 
secret alliance was concluded between the dowager empress 
and her ancient enemies; and Justinian, the son of Germanus 
was employed as the instrument of her revenge. The pride 
of the reigning house supported, with reluctance, the dumin. 
ion of a stranger: the youth was deservedly popular; his 
name, after the death of Justin, had been Inentioned by a 
tumultuous faction; and his own submissive offer of his head, 
with a treasure of sixty thousand pounds, Inight be interpreted 
as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received 
a free pardon, and the command of the eastern arrny. The 
Persian 1110narch flcd before his arms; and the acclmnations 
which accompanied his triunlph ùeclared him worthy of the 
purple. His artful patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor, in a rur3.1 solitude, was pennitted 
to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On the first intelligence 
of her designs, he returned to Constantinople, and the con- 
spiraey was suppressed by his presence and firmness. From 
the pomp and honors which she had abused, Sophia was 
reduced to a modest allowance: Tiberius dismissed her train, 
intercepted her correspondence, and committed to a faithful 
guard the custody of her person. But the services of Justinian 
were not considered by that excellent prince as an aggravation 
of his offences: after a mild reproof, his treason and ingrati- 
tude were forgiven; and it was comlnonly believed, that the 
emperor entertained some thoughts of contracting a double 
alliance with the rival of his throne. The voice of an angel 
(such a fable was propagated) might reveal to the enlperor, 
that he should always triumph over his donlestic foes; but 
Tiberius derived a firmer assuranco from the innocence and 
generosity of his own Inind. 
vVith the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more 
popular appellation of Constantine, and illlltated the purer 
virtues of the Antonines. After recordil1g the vice or folly 
of so many ROlllan princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a 
moment, on a character conspicuous by the qualities of hu- 
Iuanity, justice, temperance, and fortitude; to contemplate a 
sovereign affable in his palace, pious in the church, impartial 
on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at least by his gen- 
erals, in the Persian war. The 1nost glorious trophy of his 
victory consisted in a InuItitude of captives, WhOlll Tiberius 
entertained, redecmerl, and dismissed to their native homes 
with the charitable spirit of a Christian hero. The nleÓt or 
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misfo
.tunes of his own subjects had a d.carer cIain1 to his 
beneficence, and he measured h IS bounty not so much by 
their expectations as by his own dignity. This maxim, how- 
ever dangerous in a trustee of the public wealth, was bal- 
anced by a principle of hunlanity and justice, which taught 
hinl to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the gold that \vas ex- 
tracted from the tears of the people. For their relief, as 
often as they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he 
was impatient to remit the arrears of the past, or the demands 
of future taxes: he sternly rejected the servile offerings of 
his ministers, which were compensated by tenfold oppression;. 
and the wise and equitable Jaws of Tiberius excited the praise 
and regret of succeeding times. Constantinople believed that 
the emperor had discovered a treasure: but his genuine 
treasure consisted in the practice of liberal economy, and the 
contempt of all vain and superfluous expense. The Ronlans 
of the East would have been happy, if the best gift of I-Ieaven, 
a patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent 
blessing. But in less than four years after the death of J us- 
tin, his worthy successor sunk into a mortal disease, which 
left him only sufficient tin1e to restore the diadelll, according 
to the tenure by which he held it, to the most deserving of his 
fellow-citizens. He selected 1\Iaurice from the crowd, a 
judgment n10re precious than the purple itself: the patriarch 
and senate were summoned to the bed of the dying prince: 
he bestowed his daughter and the empire; and his last advice 
was solemnly delivered by the voice of the quæstor. Tibe- 
rills expressed his hope that the virtues of his son and suc- 
cessor would erect the noblest mausoleum to his lTICmory. 
. I-lis memory was embalmed by the public affliction; but the 
most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, 
and the eyes and acclanlations of n1ankind were speedily 
directed to the rising sun. 
The emperor l\Iauricc derived his origin from ancient 
Rome; 29 but his inunediate parents were settled at Arabissns 
in Cappadocia, and their singular felicity preserved thCln alivf' 


29 It is therefore singular enough that Paul (1. iii. c. 15) should dis- 
tinguish him as the first Greek emperor - primus ex Græcorum 
genere in Imperio constitutus. JIis immediate predecessors had in- 
deed been born in the I..atin provinces of Europe: and a various read. 
ing, in Græcorum Imperio, would apply the expression to the empird 
rather than the prince. 
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to behold and partake the fortune of their august son. The 
youth of T\faurice was spent in the profession of arms: Tibe- 
rius promoted hilll to the command of a new and favorite 
legion of twelve thousand confederates; his valor and conduct 
were signalized in the Persian war; and he returned to Con- 
stantinople to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the 
empire. l\Iaurice ascended the throne at the mature age of 
forty-three years; and he reigned above twenty years over 
the East and over himself; 30 expelling from his mind the 
wild democracy of passions, and establishing (according to 
the quaint expression of Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy of 
reason and virtue. Smne suspicion will degrade the testimony 
of a subject, though he protests that his secret praise should 
never reach the ear of his sovereign,31 and some failings seem 
to place the character of l\laurice below the purer merit of 
his predecessor. His cold and reserved demeanor Inight be 
imputed to arrogance; his justice was not always exelnpt 
flO1n cruelty, nor his clelnency fr01n weakness; and his rigid 
economy too often exposed him to the reproach of avarice. 
But the rational wishes of an absolute 1110narch must tend to 
the happiness of his people: l\Iaurice was endowed with 
sense and courage to pr01note that happiness, and his adlnin- 
istration was directed by the principles and example of 
Tiberius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks had introduced so 
complete a separation between the offices of king and of gen- 
eral, that a private soldier, who had deserved and obtained the 
purple, seldorn or never appeared at the head of his annies. 
Yet the emperor T\faurice enjoyed the glory of restoring the 
Persian monarch to his throne; his lieutenants waged a doubt- 
ful war against the Avars of the Danube; and he cast an eye 
of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and distressful state 
of hi8 Italian provinces. 
From Italy the emperors were incessantly tonnente<1 by 
tales of misery a
d demands of succor, which extorted the 


30 Consult, for the character and reign of ::\Iaurice, the fifth and 
sixth books of Evagrius, particularly 1. vi. c. 1 ; the eiGht book., of his 
prolix and florid histOl'Y by Theophylact Simocatta; Theophanes, p. 
213, &c. j Zonaras, tom. ii. Lxiv. p. 73; Cedrenus, p. 39!. 
31 A.,j'CUY.f.!
l'f'j OHWÇ YU'
flH'OÇ 'Cl,v ,Alh ÒXÃuy.QuníulI 'CWJ' nu$ùJJ' i1t T/7ç; 
Oly.Elaç i;H'jl
'f1í<18 1/Jvx'ìç ÙQlCJTUy.Quníav ò
 j,. -rÚlÇ 
avTuiJ ;'oYl<1ftuiç; 
xaTU(í1"'i a ';,lLHOÇ. Eyagrius composed his history in the twelfth year 
of :Maul'ice; and he had been so wisely indiscreet that the emperor 
knew and rewarded hi') Îavorablc opinion, (1. vi. 
. 21.) 
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hU111iliating confession of their own weakness. The expiring 
dignity of Rome was only l11arked by the freedom and energy 
of her complaints: "If you are incapable," she said, " of 
delivering us f1'0111 the sword of the Lombards, save us at 
least fr01n the calamity of famine." 'I'iberius forgave the 
reproach, and relieved the distress: a supply of corn was 
transported from Egypt to the Tyber; and the Roman peo- 
ple, invoking the nanle, not of Cmnillus, but of St. Peter, 
repulsed the Barbarians from their walls. But the relief was 
accidental, the danger was perpetual and pressing; and the 
clergy and senate, collecting the relnains of their ancient 
opulence, a surn of three thousand pounds of gold, despatched 
the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts and their com. 
plaints at the foot of the Byzantine throne. The attention 
of the court, and the forces of the East, were diverted by the 
Persian war: but the justice of Tiberius applied the subsidy 
to the defence of the city; and he disl11issed the patricIan 
with hi
 best Ð.dviC'e, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or tc 
purchase the aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding 
thi
 weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, Rome was agaìn 
besieged, and the suburb of Classe, only three miles from 
Ravenna, was pillaged Dnd occupied by the troops of a simple 
duke of Spoleto. l\Iaurice gave audience to a second deI)u- 
tation of priests and senators: the duties and the menaces of 
religion were forcibly urged in the letters of the Roman pon- 
tiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified 
to solicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth. The 
empcror adopted, with stronger e:fTect, the Ineasures of his 
predecessor: some formidable chiefs were persuaded to em- 
brace the friendship of the Romans; and one of them, a Inild 
and faithful Barbarian, lived and died in the service of the 
exarch: the passes of the Alps were delivered to the Franks; 
and the pope encouraged then1 to violate, without scruple, 
their oaths and engagements to the misbelievers. Childebert, 
the great-grandson of Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy 
by the payment of fifty thou
and pieces: but, as he had 
viewed with dclirrht S01ne Bvzantine coin of the weight of 
o 01 LJ 
one pound of gold, thc king of Austrasia nlight stipulate, that 
the gift should Lc rcndered more worthy of his !Acceptance, 
by a proper mixture of these respectable llH.-.da15. The dukes 
of the Lombards had provoked by frequent inroads their pow- 
erful neighbors of Gaul. As soon as 1Ì1ey \H;rC apprehensive 
of a just retaliation, they rcnBunceLl their ftcb:
 and disorderly 
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nulepcndence: the advantages of regal government, union) 
secrecy, and vigor, were unanimously confessed; and Autha- 
ris, the son of Clepho, had already attained "the strength and 
reputation of a warrior. Under the standard of their new 
king, the conquerors of Italy withstood three successive inva- 
sions, one of which was led by Childe hert hin1self, the last 
of the l\lerovingian race who descended from the Alps. The 
first expedition was defeated by the jealous anin10sity of the 
:Franks and Alcl1mnni. In the second they were vanquished 
in a blooùy battle, with more loss and dishonor than they had 
sustained since the foundation of their Inonarchy. Impatient 
for revenge, they returned a. third time with accUlTIulated 
force, and .A.utharis yielded to the furÿ of the torrent. The 
troops and treasures of the LOlnbards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the Apennine. A nation, 
les
 sensible of danger than of fatigue and delay, soon mur- 
n1ured against the folly of their twenty commanders; and the 
hot vapors of an Italian sun infected with disease those tra- 
montane bodies which had already suffered the vicHssitudes 
of intemperance and fan1ine. The powers that were inade- 
quate to the conquest, were more than sufficient for the deso- 
lation, of the country; nor could the trembling natives distin- 
guish between their enelnies and their deliverers. If the 
junction of the 1\Ierovingian and Imperial forces had been 
effected in the neighborhood of :Milan, perhaps they might 
have subverted the throne of the LombarJs; but the Franks 
expected six days the signal of a {laming village, and the anns 
of the Greeks were idly empluyed in the reduction of l\10de- 
na and Parn1a, which were torn from them after the retreat 
of their transalpine allies. The victorious .A.utharis asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of the Rhæ- 
tiLln Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden 
treasures, of a sequestered island in the Lake of Comuln. At 
the extreme point of the Calabria, 110 touched with his spear 
a column on the sea-shore of Rhegium,32 proclaiming that 
ancient landrnark to stand the immovable boundary of his 
kingdom. 33 


32 The Columna Rhegina, in the narrowest part of the Faro of lUes- 
sina, one hundred stadia from Rhegium itself, is frequently mentioned 
in ancient geography. Cluvcr. Ital. Ant.iq. tom. ii. p. 12D.3. Lucas 
lIolsten. Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 301. \Ves'5cling, Itinerar. p, 106. 
33 The Greek hi.,tori:ms afford some faint hint
 of tho wars of Italy, 
(Men ander, in EXCC11>t. Ll'gat. p. 124, 126. Theophylnct, 1. iü. c. 4.) 
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During a period of two hundred years, Italy was un
qually 
dividcd between the kingdom of the Lombards and the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and profcssions, WhICh 
the jealousy of Const3.ntine had separated, were united by the 
indulgence of Justinian; and 'cighteen successive cxarchs 
were invested, in the dccline of the empire, with the full 
remains of civil, of military, and even of ecclesiastical, power. 
Their ilnlnediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards conse- 
crated as the patrimony of S1. Peter, extended over the 
modern Romagna, the Inarshes or valleys of Ferrara and 
Commachio,34 five maritime cities fr01n Rimini to Ancona, 
and a second inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apennine. rrhree subordinate provinces, 
of Ronle, of Veuice, and of Naples," which were divided by 
hostile lands fr0111 the palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the exarch. 'rhe 
duchy of Ron1c appears to have included the Tuscan, Sa- 
bine, and Latin conquests, of the first four hundred years of 
the city, and the lirnits may be distinctly traced along the 
coast, fr0111 Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and with the course 
of the Tyber from Alneria and Narni to the port of Ostia. 
The numerous islands fr0111 Grado to Chiozza composed the 
infant don1Ínion of Venice: but the more accessible towns on 
the Continent were overthrown by the L0111bards, who beheld 
with impotent fury a new capital rising from the waves. The 
power of the dukes of Naples was circulllscribed by the bay 
and the adjacent islcs, by the hostile territory of Capua, and 
by the Roman.. colony of Amalphi,35 whose industrious citi- 
zens, by the invention of the Inariner's c0111pass, have un- 
veiled the face of the globe. The three islands of Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the empire; and the acqui- 


The Latins are more satisfactory; and especially Paul 'Varnefrid, (l. 
iii. c. 13-34,) who had read the more ancient histories of Secundu8 
and Gregory of Tours. Baroniu8 produce3 some letters of the popes, 
&c.; and the times are measured by the accurate scale of Pagi and 
M uratori. 

. The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, might justly claim 
the valley or morass of Commachio a s a part of the exarchate. But 
the ambition of including :l\Ioc1ena, Reggio, Parma, and Placentia, has 
durkened a geographical question somewhat doubtful and obscure. 
Even 
Iuratori, as the servant of the house of Este, is not free from 
partiality and prejudice. 
3ã See Brenckman, Dissert. Ima de Republicå Amalphitantì, p. 1- 
'2, ad calcem lIist. Panclect. Florent. 
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ßüion of the farther Calabria rellloved the landn1ark of Au.. 
tharis from the shore of Rhegium to the Isthmus of Consentia. 
In Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty 
and religion of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily 
were chained to their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was 
oppressed by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, 
perhaps a eunuch, insulted with impunity the ruins of the 
Capitol. But Naples soon acquired the privilege of electing 
her own dukes: 36 the independence of Amalphi was the fruit 
of comrnerce; and the voluntary attachrnent of V cnÎce was 
finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the Eastern en1pire. 
On the map of Italy, the Ineasure of the cxarchate occupies 
a very inadequate space, but it included an ample proportion 
of wealth, industry, and populat.ion. The most faithful and 
valuable subjects escaped fr0111 the Barbarian yoke; and the 
banners of Pavia and Verona, of :Milan and Padua, were dis- 
played in their respective quarters by the new inhabitants 
of Ravenna. The reu1ainder of Italy was possessed by the 
ombards; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom was 
extended to the east, the north, and the west
 as far as the 
confines of" the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of 
Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of modern geog- 
raphy, it is now represented by the Terra Firma of the Ve.. 
netian republic, Tyrol, the lVlilanese, Piednlont, the coast of 
Genoa, l\lantua, Parma, and IHodena, the grand duchy of Tus.. 
cany, and a large portion of the ecclesiastical state froln Pe.. 
rugia to the Adriatic. The dukes, and at length the princes, 
of Beneventuln, survived the monarchy, and propagated the 
nmlle of the Lombards. FrOlll Capua to Tarentum, they 
reigned near five hundred years over the greatest part of the 
present kingdom of Naples. 37 
In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the van.. 
quished people, the change of language will afford the most 
probable inference. According to this standard, it will appear, 
tha t the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were 


I 


36 Gregor. 
ragn. 1. iii. epist. 23, 25. 
37 I have described the state' of Italy from the excellent Dissertation 
of Beretti. Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. i. p. 374-387) has followed 
the learned Camino Pellegrini in the geography of the kingdom of 
N o.ples. After the loss of the true Calabria, the vanity of the Greeks 
lubstituted that name instead of the more ignoble appellation of Brut- 
tium; and the change appears to have taken place before the time of 
Charlemagne, (Eginard, p. 75.) 
VOL. IV. 35 
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less numerous than the Franks or Burgundians ; and the con- 
querors of Gaul l11U8t yield, in their turn, to the multitude of 
Saxons and Angles who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. 
The modern Italian has been insensibly formed by the mix- 
ture of llations: the awkwardness of the Barbarians in the 
nice management of declensions and conjugations reduced 
them to the use of articles anà auxiliary verbs; and many 
new ideas have been cxpl'essed by Teutonic appellations. Y ot 
tho principal stock of technical and familiar words is found to 
be of Latin derivation; 38 and, if we were sufficiently con- 
versant with the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dia- 
lects of ancient Italy, we should trace t11e origin of many 
te1'n1S which might, perhaps, be rejected by the classic purity 
of Rome. A llUlnerous an-DY constitutes but a small nation, 
and the powers of the Lombards were soon diminished by the 
retreat of twenty thousand Saxons, wbo scorned a dependent 
situation, and returned, afte}' many bold and perilol1s adven- 
tures, to their native country .39 The camp of Alboin was of 
forn1idable ex!ent, but the extent of a camp would be easily 
circumscribed within the lin1its of a city; and its martial in- 
habitants must be thinly scattered over the face of a large 
country. 'V hen Alboin descended from the Alps, he invested 
his nephew, the first duke of Friuli, with the cmnmand of the 
province and the people: but the prudent Gisulf 'would have 
declined the dangerous oftìce, unless he had been permitted 
to choose, among the nobles of the Lombards, a snfficient 
nUlnber of families 40 to fonn a perpetu'll colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the progress of conquest, the 
ame option 
could not be granted to the dukes of Brescia or Bergan10, of 
Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or Benevcntum ; but each of these, 


33 :MaffeÍ (Yerona Illustrata, part i. p. 310-321) andl\luratori (An- 
tichita Italiane, tom. ii. Dis5ertazione xxxü. xxxiii. p. 71-365) 11ave 
asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom; the former with en- 
thusiasm, the latter with diseretion j both with learning, ingenuity, 
and truth.. 
3J raul, ùe Gcst. Langobal.d. 1. iii. c. 5, 6, 7. 
40 Paul, 1. ii. c. ü. lIc calls these familics or gcneratioI1s by the 
Teutùnic name of Paras, which is likewise used in the Lombard lawd. 
The humble deacon was not insensible of the nobility of his own race. 
See 1. iv. c. 39. 


. Compare the admirable sketch of the degeneracy. of the Latin 18;
" 
guage and the formation of the Italian in Hallam, Mlddle .Ages, vol. lil. 
p. 317, 329.-:M. 
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and each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed district 
wiÏth a band of followers who resorted to his standard in war 
and his tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and 
honorable: resigning the gifts and benefits which they haá 
accepted, they might emigrate with their families into the 
jurisdiction of another duke; but their absence frOln the king- 
dom was punished with death, as a crime of lnilitary deser- 
tion: l1 The posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper 
root into the soil, which, by every n10tive of interest and 
honor, they were bound to defend. A Lombard was born the 
soldier .of his king and his duke; and the civil assen1blies 
of the nation displayed the banners, and assumed the appella- 
tion, uf a regular army. Of this anny, the pay and the rewards 
were drawn from the conquered provinces; and the distribu- 
tion, which was not effected till after ffie death of Alboin, is 
disgraced by the foul n1arks of injustice and rapine. 1\fany 
of the most wealthy Italians were slain or banished; the 1'e- 
tnainder were divided among the strangers, and a tributary 
obligation was imposed (under the naIne of hospitality) of 
paying to the Lorn bards a third part of the fruits of the earth. 
\Vithin less than seventy years, this artificial system was 
abolished by a In ore simple and solid tenure. 42 Either the 
Roman landlord was expelled by his strong and insolent 
guest, or the anuual payment, a third of the produce, was 
exchangeù by a more equitable transaction for an adequate 
proportion of landed property. Under these foreign Inasters, 
the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, and 
olives, was exercised with ùegenerate skill and inùustry by 
the labor of thc slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 
pastorallifc were Blore pleasing to the idleness of the Barba- 
rians. Iu the rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and 
improved the breed of horses, for which that province had 
onc.c been illustrious; 43 and the Italians beheld \\ ith astonish- 


41 Compare X o. 3 and 177 of the Laws of Rothari
. 
42 Paul,!. ii.. c. 31, 3:!, 1. iü. c. 16. The Laws of Rotharis, promul- 
gated A. n. 64
, do not contain the smallest yosLige of this payment 
of thirds; but they preserve many curious circuIU8tanco
 of thc state 
of lta]y and the manners ot'the Lombards. 
43 The studs of DionysiL.s of Syracuse, and his frequent victorics in 
the Olympic games, had diffuseù among the Grcoks tho fame of tho 
Venetian hursc3; hut the breed ,vas extinct in the time of Strabo, (1. 
v. p. 32í.) Oisulf Î''ht?
tle(l frnm hi" 1Jnd
 gc'TI('fo..;arum equarum 
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ment a foreign race of oxen or buffalocs. 44 The depopula- 
tion of LOlnbardy, and the increase of forests, afforòed an 
ample range for the pleasures of the chase. 45 That marvel- 
lous art which teaches the birds of the air to acknowledge the 
voice, and execute the cOilllTIands, of their lTIaster, had been · 
unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans. 4G 
Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldest and Inost tracta- 
ble falcons: 47 they were tarrwd and educated by the l:oying 
inhabitants, always on horseback and in the ficl(L This filVor- 
ite amusement of our ancestors was introc1uced by the Bar- 
barians into the Ronlan provinces: and the laws of Italy 
esteern the sword and the hawk as of equal dignity and im- 
portance in the hands of a nohle LOlTIbarcl. 48 


greges. Paul, 1. ii. c, 9. The Lombards. afterwards introduced ca- 
balli svlyatici - willl horses. l"1aul, 1. iv. c. 11. 
44 'tunc (A. D. õ9G) primum, bltbali in Italiam dclati Italiæ 'opulis 
miracula fucre, (Paul \Varllefriù, 1. iv. c. 11.) The buffaloes, ow hose 
natiye climate appears to be Africa and India, are unknown to Europe, 
except in Italy, 'where they are numerous and 'Useful. The ancients 
were ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 1. ii. c. 
1, p. 58, Paris, 178:3) has (lescribed them as the wild oxen of Aracho- 
sia. See Duffon, lIist. Naturelle, tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. vi. 
Hist. Générale des Voyages, tom. i. p. 7, 481, ii. 105, iii. 291, iv. 234, 
461, v. 193, vi. 4!)1, viii. 400, x. 666. Pennant's Quadrupedes, p. 24. 
Dictionnaire d'Rist. N aturelle, par Valmont ùe Bomare, tom. ii. p. 74. 
Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may 
have applied the name of bubalus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of 
ancient Germany. 
45 Consult the xxist Dissertation of 
Iuratori. 
46 Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who pro- 
fessedly treat of the arts of hunting and the history of animals. Aris- 
totle, (Rist. Animal. 1. ix. c. 36, tom. i. p. 686, and tn e Notes of his 
last editor, 
l. Camus, tom. ii. p. 314,) l
liny, (lIist. 
htur.1. x. e. 10,) 
Ælian, (de K atur. Animal. 1. ii. c. 42,) and perhaps Homer, (Odyss.. 
xxü. 302-306,) deseribe with astonishment a tacit league and qom- 
mon cha'3e between the hawks and the Thracian fowlers. 
47 Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small eagle. 
See the animated description of 
1. de Duffon, Hist. 
 aturelle, tom. 
xvi. p. 239, &c. 
48 Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p.129. This is the 
xvith law of the emperor Lewis the Pious. His father Charlemagne 
had falconer::;. in his household as well as huntsmen, (l\I&moircs sur 
l' ancienne Chevalerie, par :\1. de St. Palaye, tom. iü. p. 175.) I ob- 
serve in the laws of Rotharis a more early mention of the art of hawk.. 
ing, (No. 322;) and in Gaul, in the fifth cpntury, it is celebrated by 
SidOlÚUS Apollinaris among the talents of Avitus, (202-207.)- 


. S(>e' TIeckmnn, lIist. of Inventions, vol. i. p. 319. - M. 
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So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that 
the Lombards of the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity 
and affright the portraits of their savage forefathcrs. 49 Their 
heads were. shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over 
their eyes and mouth, and a long beard represented the name 
and character of the nation. Their dress consisted of loose 
linen garments, after t!lC fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, which 
were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes or varie- 
gated color
. The legs and feet were clothed in long hose, 
and open sandals; and even in the security of peace a trusty 
sword was constantly girt to their side: Yet this strange 
apparel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and gen- 
erous disposition; and as soon as the rage of battle had sub- 
sided, the captives and subjects were sometimes surprised by 
the humanity of the victor. The vices of the Lonlbards 
were the effect of passion, of ignorance, of intoxication; their 
virtues are the lTIOre laudable, as they were not affected by 
the hypocrisy of social manners, nor inlposed by the rigid 
constraint of laws and education. I should not be apprehen- 
sive of deviating from my subject, if it were in my power 
to delineate the private life of the conquerors of. Italy; and 
1 shall relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry of 
Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and 1'0- 
nlance. 50 After the loss of his promised hride, a lVlerovingian 
princess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the king of 
BavaTia; and Garribald accepted the alliance of the Italian 
monarch. Impatient of the slow progress of negotiation, 

he ardent lover escaped from his palace, and visited the 
court of Bavaria in the train of his own embassy. At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to the throne, 
and informed Garribald that the ambassador was indeed the 


49 The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 1U) may be applied to 
many of his countrymen:- 


Terribili'l viSl1 fariros, !'It'd rurda hOllj
l1ns 
Longaquc lObuslo poctoro LnrLa fuit. 


The portraits of the old J,ombards might still be seen in the palace of 
l\Ionza, twelve miles from :Milan, which had been founded or restored 
by Queen Theudelinda, (1. iv. 22, 2:3.) See l\Iuratori, tom. i. disse.r- 
taz. xxiii. p. 300. 
flO The story of Authari
 and Theudelinda is related by Paul, 1. iii. 
c. 29, 34; and any fragment of Bavarian antiquity excites the inde- 
fatigable diligence of the count de llUflt, Rist. des Peuples de l'Eu- 
rope, tom. xi. p. 505-G35, tom. xii. p. 1-63. 
35* 
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minister of state, but that he alone was the friend of Autharis, 
who had trusted him with the delicate commission of makioa 
b 
a faithful report of the charms of his spouse. Theudelind..t 
was summoned to undergo this important exalnination; and, 
after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen 
of Italy, and hmnbly requested that, according to the cue:;- 
tom of the nation, she would present.a cup of wine to the 
first of her new subjects. By the cOlTImaud of her father she 
obeyed: Autharis received the cup in his turn, and, in restor- 
mg it to the princess, he secretly touched her hand, and 
drew his own finger over his face and lips. In the even- 
ing, Theude1inda. imparted to her nurse the indiscreet fan1il- 
iarity of the stranger, and was comforted by the assurance, 
that such boldness could proceed only frorn the king her hus- 
band, who, by his beauty and courage, appeared worthy of 
her love. The mnbassadors were dislTIissed: no sooner did 
tbey reach the confines of Italy than Autharis, raising him- 
self on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a tree with 
incomparable strength and dexterity. U Such," said he to the 
a.stonished Bavarians, '
such are the strokes of the king of 
the Lombards." On the approach of a French army, Gar- 
tibald and his daughter took refnge in the dominions of their 
Illy; and the n1arriage was consummated in the palace of 
Verona. At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the 
3eath of Autharis: but the virtues of Theudelinda 51 had en- 
leared her to the nation, and she was permitted to bestow, 
Nith her hand, the sceptre of the Italian kingdon1. 
From this fact, as well as f1'0111 sin1Ílar events,52 it is cer- 
ain that the Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sov- 

reign, and sense to decline the frequent use of that dangero1Js 
. 'J'ivilege. The public revenue arose frorn the produce of 

 md and the profits of justice. \Vhen the independent dukes 
i... 
reed that Autharis should ascend the throne of his father, 
h.ey endowed the regal ofTIce with a fair moiety of their 
1'\. ..spective domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the 
h
 10rs of servitude near the person of their prince: he 


,.' Giannone (Is tori a Civile de K apoli, tom. i. p. 263) has justly cen- 
sun...l the impertinence of Boccaccio, (Gio. iii. Nove!. 2,) who, with- 
out 19ht, or truth, or pretence, has given the pious queen Theudelin- 
da t the arms of a muleteer. 
52 .t
aul, 1. iii. c. 16. The first dissertations of l\luratori, and the 
first'\ 'lume of Giannone's history, may be consulted for the state of 
the l \ gdom of Italy. 
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rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of 
pensions and benefices; and atoned for the injuries of war by 
the rich founcbtion of 1llonasteries and churches. In peace a. 
judge, a leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole 
and absolute legislatm'. The king of Italy convened the 
nat1;)nal assen1blies in the palace, or 1110re probably in the 
fields, of Pavia: his great council was cOlnposed of the per- 
sons lTIOst eminent by their birth and dignities; but the valid- 
ity, as well as the execution, of thcir decrees depended 011 
the approbation of the faithful people, the fortunate al'lny of 
the Lombards. About fourscore years after the conquest of 
Italy, their traditional customs were transcribed in Teutonic 
Latin,53 and ratilìed by the consent of the prince and people: 
80n1e neW' regulations were introduced, more suitable to their 
present condition; the example of Rotharis was irnitated by 
the wisest of his successors; anù the laws of the Lombards 
have been esteemed the least imperfect of the Barbaric 
codes.5 4 Secure by their courage in the possession of liberty) 
these rude anù hasty legislators were incapable of balancing 
the powers of the constitution, or of discussing the nice the- 
ory of political govermllcnt. Such crilnes as threatened the 
life of the sovercign, or the safcty of the state, were adjudged 
worthy of death; but their attention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and property of the subject. 
According to the strange jurit;prudencc of the tin1es, the guilt 
of blood n1ight be redeemed by a fine; yet the high price of 
nine hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of the value 
of a siluple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a frac- 
ture, a blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with scru- 
pulous and almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of 
the legislator encouraged the ignoble practice of bartering 
honor and revenge for a pecuniary compcnsation. 1"'he iguo- 
rance of the Lornbards in the state of Paganism or Christianity 
gave implicit credit to the malice and 111ischief of witchcraft; 
but the judges of the seventeenth century might have been 
instructed and confounded by the wisdom of Rotharis, who 


é3 The most accurate edition of the Laws of the Lombards is to be 
found in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. 1
-181. 
collated from the most ancient 
ISS. and illustra.ted by the critical 
notes of l\Iuratori. 
6.:. l\Iontesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. c. 1. Les loix de8 BOUT- 
guignons sont assez judicieuscs; celles de llotharis et des autrci 
princes I
ombard.; Ie sout encore plus. 
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derides the absurd superstition, and protects the "retched 
flctIms of popular or judicial cruelty.5 5 The same spirit of 
.t legislator, superior to his age and country, JDay be ascribed 
to Luitprand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious 
And inveterate abuse of duels,56 observing, from his own 
experience, that the juster cause had often been oppressed by 
successful 'Tiolence. 'Vhatever merit may be discovered in 
the laws of the Lombards, they are the genuine fruit of the 
reason of the Barbarians, who never admitted the bishops of 
Italy to a seat in their legislative councils. But the succes- 
sion of t11eir kings is marked with virtue and ability; the 
troubled series of their annals is adorned with fair intervals 
of peace, order, and domestic happiness; and the Italians 
cnjoyed a milder and more equitable government, than any 
of the other kingdoms ,vhich pad been founded on the ruins 
of the 'Vestern empire.5 7 
ll.midst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despot 
ism of the Greeks, we again inquire into the fate of Rome,58 
which had reached, about the close of the sixth century, the 
lowest period of her depression. By the removal of the seat 
of empire, and the successive loss of the provinces, the 
sources of public and private opulence were exhausted: the 
lofty tree, under whose shade the nations of the earth had 
reposed, was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the 
sapless tn.lnk was left to wither on the ground. The minis- 
ters of command, and the 111eSsengers of victory, no Jonger 
l1'1et on the Appian or Flarninian way; and the hostile ap- 


öJ5 See Leges Rothari<;, K o. 379, p. 47. St1'Ïga is used as the name 
. of a witch. It is of the purest classic origin, CHorat. epod. v. 20. Pc- 
tron. c. 131;) and from the words of Petronius, (quæ striges eomede- 
runt nervos tuos ?) it may be inferred that the prejudice was of Italiun 
1'athc:r than Barbmic extractio11. 

6 Quia illccrti sumus de judicio Dei
 et multos audivimus :per pug- 
!lam sine j 115tå c.ausâ suam eausam perdere. Sed propter consuetudi- 
nem gentcm nostram Langobardorum legem impiam '\Tetare ncr_ pos- 
5UmW}. See p. 74, No. G5, of the Laws of Luitpranù, promulgated 
A. D. 7:24:. 
57 Read the history of Paul 'Varnefrid; particularly I. iii. e. 16. 
13aronius rejects the praise, which appears to contradict the invectives 
of Pope Gregory the Great; but 
Iuratori CAnnali d'ltnlia, tom. v. p. 
217) presumes to insinuate that the saint may have magnified the 
faults of Arians and enemies. 
68 The passrwes of the homilies of Gregory, which represent the 
miserable state oof the city and country, are transcribed in the .Annal! 
of }1al"Oniu
, A. D. õ90, No. 16, A. D. 695, No.2, &c., &:c. 
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proach of the Lombards was often felt, and continually 
feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
who visit without an anxious thought the garden of the adja- 
cent country, will faintly pieture in their fancy the distress 
of the Romans: they shut or ().!?ened their gates with a tre111" 
bling hand, beheld frorn the waPs the flan1es of their houses, 
and heard the lamentations of their brethren, who were 
coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant 
slavery beyond the sea and thp. '11ountains. Such incessant 
alarms must annihilate the pleasl'rp'3 and interrupt the labors 
of a rural life; and the Campafn1. of Rome was speedily 
reduced to the state of a dreary wild 
rness, in which the land 
is barren, the waters are impure, urc\ the air is infectious. 
Curiosity and ambition no longer attract...
d the nations to the 
capital of the world: but, if chance or l1ecessity directed the 
steps of a wandering stra!Jgcr, he cOl'ttmplated with horror 
the vacancy and solitude ()f the city, ë. nd n1Ïght be tempted 
to ask, "\Vhere is the senatp., and where ar.e the people? In 
a season of excessive raip'
, the Tybcr swelled above its 
hanks, and rushed with irr\:>-"istible violence into the valleys 
of the seven hills. A pesl
'ential disease arose frOln the 
stagnation of the deluge, and (:0 rapid was th(' c0ntagion, that 
fourscore persons expired in iV1 hour in the miJst of a solemn 
procession, which implored the 
nercy of I-Ieavcp.59 A society 
in which marriage is encourag03 and industry prevails soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and ,
-ar: but, as 
the far greater part of the ROIT\.lns was condemne.d to hope.. 
less indigence and celibacy, the' depopulation was constant 
and visible, and the gloomy ent:.. usiasts lTIight 
xFect the 
approaching failure of the human race. 50 Yet the number 
of citizens still exceeded the mea<:;ure of subsistence; their 
precarious food was supplied from t
le harvests of SicLly or 
Egypt; and the frequent repetition 0f famine betray
 the 
inattention of the emperor to a distar.t province. The edi- 


69 The inundation and plague were reported hy a deacon, whom hi.s 
bishop, Gregory of Tours, had despatched to l
.ome for somc n. Fr"). 
The ingenious messen
er cmhellishC'd his talc and the river wi
,h t\ 
great dragon and a train of little serpents, (Greg. Turon. 1. x. c, 1.) 
60 (j-regory of !tome 
Dialog. 1. ii. c. 15) relates 9. memoraùle P"'';.'
 
diction of St. Benedict. noma it Gentilibus non ext
. min._'1.ùitnr rw'o" 
t.empcstatibus, coruscis turbinibus ac terræ motlì in scrpet
p,-'1. m&r
tl . 
(,>ct. Such a prophecy melts into true history, aud bCC...1
{,5 n,c e,.i... 
dence of the fact after which it was invented. 
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fices of Rome were exposed to the same ruin and decay: the 
mouldering fabrics were easily overthrown by inundations, 
tempests, and earthquakes; and the monks, who had occupied 
the most advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph 
over the ruins of antiquity.61 It is commonly believed, that 
Pope Gregory the First attacked the temples and mutilated 
the statues of the city; that, by the conlmand of the Barba- 
rian, the Palatine library" as reduced to ashes, and that the 
history of Livy was the peculiar mark of his absurd and 
mischievous fanaticism. The writings of Gregory himself 
reveal his implacable aversion to the monmnents of cIassie 
genius; and he points his severest censure against the pro- 
fane learning of a bishbp, who taught the art of gl'alnmar, 
studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the same voice 
the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. But the evidencp 
of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent: the Temple of 
Peace, or the theatre of l\IarceUus, have been demolished by 
the slow operation of ages, and a formal proscription would 
have Inultip!ied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the countries 
which were not subject to the ecclesiastical dictator. 62 
Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome 
might have been erased frOln the earth, if the city had not 
been anilnated by a vital principle, which again restored her 
to honor and dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, 
that two Jewish teachers, a tent-nlaker and a fishennan, had 
formerly .been executed in the circus of Nero, and at the end 
of five hundred years, their genuine or fictitious relics were 
ndored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. The pilgrims of 
the East a-nd 'Yest resorted to the holy threshold; but the 
shrines of the apostles were guardeß by miracles and invisible 
terrors; and it was not without fear that the pious Catholic 
approached the object of his worship. It was fatal to touch, 
it was dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints; and 
those who, from the purest nlotives, presumed to disturb the 


61 Quia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus, Christi laudcs non capi- 
tint, et quam grave ncfulldumque sit episcopis cancre quod nee laico 
religioso conveniat, ipse considera, (1. ix. ep. 4.) The writings of 
Gregory himself attcst hi'i innocence of any classic taste or literature. 
62 Bayle, (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. ii. 598, 599,) in a very good 
article of Gregoire I., has quoted, for the buildings and statues, Pla- 
tina in Gregorio I. ; for the l}alatine library, John of Salisbury, (de 
Nugis Curialium,1. ii. c. 2G;) and for Livy, .A.ntoninus of Florence: 
the oldc')t of the th.ree lived in the xiith century. 
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repose of the sanctuary, were affrighted by visions, or pun- 
ished with sudden death. ,!'he unreasonable request of an 
empress, who wished to deprive the Romans of their sacred 
treasure, the head úf St. Paul, was rejected with the deepest 
abhorrence; and the pop
 asserted, most probably with truth, 
that a linen ,,,hich had been sanctified in the neighborhood of 
his body, or the filings of his chain, which it was sometimes 
easy and sometimes Ünpossiblc to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtli
ßJ nut the powEr as well as 
virtue of the ap'ostles resided with living en
rgy in the breast 
of their successors -; and the chair of St. Peter was filled under 
the reign of .Maurice by the first an.d great
st of the name of 
Gregory.64 His grandfather Felix had hi
TIself been pope, 
anù as the bishops were already bound by the law of celibacy, 
his consecration Intist have been preceded by the death of his 
wife. The pftrents of Gregory, Sylvia, and Gordian, were 
the noblest of the senate, -and the most pious of the church of 
Rome; his fmnale relations were numbered among the saints 
and virgins; and his own figure, with those of his father and 
mother, were represented near thrce hundred years in a 
family portnlit.,6.J wh
ch he offered to the n10nastery 'Of St. 


-63 Gregor. 1. iii. epist. 21, ediet. 1.2, &c. From the cpiatle-3 of Gl-eg- 
ory, and the viiith volume of the Anuals of llaronius, the pious reader 
may collect th_e particles of holy iron which were inserted in keys or 
crosse
 of gold, and di::;tributecl in Britain, Ga.ul, SpÚn, Africa., Con- 
stantinople, and Egypt. The pontifical smith who handled the file must 
have undelstoocl the miracles .whi
h it was in his O'''Il power to oper- 
at-e or withhold; a circllillstancc v'lhi
h &bates the su.perstition of 
Gregory at the expcnse of his veracity. 
64 Besides thc epistles of Grcgory himself, which arc methodized 
by Dupin, (Bibliothèquc };ccle
. tom. v. p. 103-126,) we have three 
lives of the pope; the two first wri.tten in the viiith an.d ixth centuries, 
(d.e Triplici Vita St. Greg. rrefa:'
e to the ivth volume of the Bene- 
dictine edition,) by the deacons Paul (p. 1-18) and John, (p. 19- 
188,) and containing much original, though doubtful, evidence; the 
third, a long a.nct labored compilation by the Benedictine editors, 
(p. 199-30.5.) The Annals of Baronius are a copious but partial his- 
tory. His papal prqjudices are tempered by the good sense of Fleury, 
(fEst. Eccles. tom vÍü.,) and his chrOl-lOlogy has becn rectified by the 
criticism of Pagi lmel 
Iuratori. 
6'; John the deacon ha:; described them like an eye-witness. (1. iv. 
c. 83, 8-1;) and his description is illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Ro- 
JUan antiquary, (
t. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 312-326,) who observcs 
that some mosaics of the popes of the viith century are still preserved 
in the old churches of !tome, (p. 321-323.) The same walls which. 
represented Gregory's family are now decorated with the martyrdom 
of St. A.ndrew, the no )le contest of Dominichino. and Guido. 
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Andrew. The d
sign and coloring of this picture afford an 
honorable test .mony, that the art of painting was cultivated 
by the 1ti\1 tns of the sixth century; but the most abject ideas 
must be \ Itertained of their taste and learning, since the 
epistles of Gregory, his sennons, and his dialogues, are the 
work of a 'lan who was second in erudition to none of his 
contempora ies: 66 his birth and abilities had raised him to 
the office of præfect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of 
renouncing \ 1e pomps and vanities of this world. His ample 
patrimony \\ 
s dedicated to the foundation of seven mon- 
asteries,67 on, in Rome,68 and six in Sicily; and it was the 
wish of Greg \ry that he might be unknown in this life, and 
glorious only 
'1 the next. Yet his devotion (and it might be 
sincere) pursü td the path which would have been chosen by 
a crafty and L. mbitious statesman. The talents of Gregory, 
and the splenlor which accompanied his retreat, rendered 
him dear and id
ef111 to the church; and implicit obedience 
has been alway.; inculcated as the first duty of a monk. As 
soon as he had } KPived the character of deacon, Gregory wa
 
sent to reside at the By:w,ntine court, the nuncio or minister 
of the apostolic :;,LC; and he boldly assumed, in t11e name of 
St. Peter, a tone ûf 1ndependent dignity, which would have 
been criminal and dunrerous in the most illustrious layman 
of the empire. He l
tur:1ed to Rome with a just increase of 
reputation, and, afteI' a sÌ"'ort exercise of the monastic virtues.. 
he was dragged front lIke cloister to the papal throne, by the 
unanimous voice of tJ,e c;ergy, the senate, and the people. 


. 
<<Ie Disciplinis vero libm"alibus, }JOC est grammaticâ, rhptoricå, dialec- 
tici ita apuero est institutus,"lit. quflffivis eo tempore florerent adhuc 
Romæ studia literarum, tamen. llù ll\ in urbe ipstl sccundus putaretur. 
Paul. Diacon. in Vit. St. Gregot'. c. 2. 
87 The Benedictines (Vit. Greg.!. i. p. 205-208) labor to reduce 
the monasteries of Gregory within the ru1e of their own order; but, 
as the question is confessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these pow- 
erful monks are in the wrong. Sce Butlcr's Lives of the Saints, vol. 
iii. p. 145; a work of merit: the sense and learning belong to the 
aurhor - his prpjudices are those of his profession. 
68 :Monasterium Gregorianum in ejusdem Bcati Gregorii ædibus aù 
clivum Scauri prope ecclesiam SS. Johannis ct Prruli in honorem St. 
Andreæ, (John, in Vito Greg. 1. i. c. 6. Greg. 1. vii. epist. 13.) This 
house and monastery were situate on the side of the Cælian hill 
which fronts the Palatine; they are now occupied by the Camaldoli: 
San Gregorio triumphs, and St. Andrew has retired to a small chapel. 
Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. iii. c. 6, p. 100. DC5crizziollc di ItOIM, 
tom. i. p. 412-416. 
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He alone resisted, or seerned to resist, his own elevation; 
and his humble petition, that Maurice would be pleased to 
reject the ctùlce of the Romans, could only serve to exalt his 
charactt.1' in the eyes of the emperor and the public. 'Vhen 
the fatal mandate was proclaimed, Gregory solicited the aid 
of some friendly merchants to convey hiln in a basket beyond 
the gates of ROlne, and modestly concealed himself some days 
among the woods and mountains, till his retreat was dis- 
covered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 
The pontificate of Gregory the Great, which lasted thirteen 
years, six months, and ten days, is one of the most edifying 
periods of the history of the church. His virtues, and even 
his faults, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of 
pride and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily 
suited to hIS station and to the ten1per of the times. In his 
rival, the patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned the anti- 
Christian title of universal bishop, which the successor of St. 
Peter was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to assume; 
and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to 
the triple character of Bishop of ROllle, Primate of Italy, and 
Apostle of the 'Vest. He frequently ascended the pulpit, and 
kindled, by his rude, though pathetic, eloquence, the congenial 
passions of his audience: the language of the Jewish prophets 
was interpreted and applied; and the n1inds of a people, de- 
pressed by their present calaIllities, were directed to the hopes 
and fears of the invisible world. His precepts and example 
defined the model of the ROlllan liturgy; fi9 the distribution of 
the parishes, the calendar of festivals, the order of processions, 
the service of the' priests and deacons, the variety and change 
of sacerdotal gaf1llents. Till the last days of his life, he offici- 
ated in the canon of the mass, which continued above three 
hours: the Gregorian chant 70 has preserved the vucal and 
in::;trumental music of the theatre, and the rough voices of the 


69 The Lord's Prayer consists of half a dozen Hnes; the Sacramen- 
tarius and Antiphonarius of Gregory fill 880 folio pages, (tom. iii. p. i. 
p. 1-880;) )"ct these only constitute a part of the Ordo R01nanlls, 
which .
!abillon ha:-l_ illustrated and }'leury has abridged, (IIi:;t. Eccles. 
tom. VIll. p. 139-I.Jt.) 
7tJ I learn from the Abbé Dubos, (Réflexions sur la Poésie ct la 
Peinture, tom iii. p. 174, 17.3,) that the simplicity of the Ambrosian 
chant was confined to four Jnodcs, while the more perfect harmony of 
the Gregorian comprised the eight modes or fifteen chords of the an- 
cient music. lIe observes (p. 332) that the connoisseurs admire the 
prefBce and many passages of the Gregorian office. 
VOL. IV. 36 
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Barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman 
school. 71 Experience had shown him the efficacy of these 
solemn and pompous rites, to soothe the distress, to confirm 
the faith, to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the dark 
enthusiasm of the vulgar, an
 he readily forgave their ten- 
dency to promote the reign of priesthood and superstition. 
'rhe bishops of Italy and the adjacent islands acknowledged 
the Rornan pontiff as their special l11etropolitan. Even the 
existence, the union, or the translation of episcopal s.eats was 
decided by his absolute discretion: and his successful inroads 
into the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, might 
countenance the more lofty pretensions of succeeding popes. 
lIe interposed to prevent the abuses of popular elections; his 
jealous care maintained the purity of faith and discipline; and 
the apostolic she pherd assiduously watched over the faith and 
discipline of the subordinate pastors. Under his reign, the 
Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the Catholic 
church, and the conquest of Britain reflects less glory on the 
name of Cæsar, than on that of Gregory the First. Instead of 
six legions, forty 1110nks were embarked for that distant island, 
and the' ponti.ff lamented the austere duties which forbade him 
10 partake the perils of their spiritual warfare. In less than 
""vo years, he could announce to the archbishop of Alexandria, 
mat they had baptized the king of Kent with ten thousand of 
nis Anglo-Saxons, and that the Roman n1issionaries, like those 
of the primitive church, were al'lned only with Rpiritual and 
supernatural powers. The credulity or the prudence of Greg- 
ory was always disposed to confirm the truths of religion by 
the evidence of ghosts, Iniraclcs, and resurrections; ";2 and POS4 
terity has paid to his Inemory the same tribute which he freely 


71 John the deacon (in Vito Greg. 1. ii. c. 7) expresses the early 
contempt of the Italians for tramontane singing. Alpina scilicet cor- 
pora yocum suarum tonitruis altisone per::;trcpentia. susceptæ modula- 
tionis dulcedincm proprie non resultant: quia bibuli gutturis baxbara 
feritas dum inflexionibus et repel'cussionibus mitem nititur edere can- 
tilenam, naturali quodam fragore, quasi plaustra per gradus confuse 
sonantia, rigidas voces jactat. &c. In the time of Charlemagne, the 
Franks, though with some reluctancc, admitted thc justice of the 
l'cproach. 
I uratori, DisRcrt. xxv. 
72 A l;'rcnch critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, tom. ii. p. 105- 
112) has vindicated the right of Gregory to the cntire nonsense of the 
Ðialogues. Dupin (tom. v. p. 138) does not think that anyone will 
vouch for the truth of all these miracles: I shoul<.l like to know 'lOW 
,qauy of them he believed himsc1 f 
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granted to the virtue of his own or the preceding generation. 
The celestial honors have been liberally bestowed by the 
authority of the popes, but Gregory is the last of their own 
order whorn they have presun1ed to inscribe in the calendar 
of saints. 
Theil' temporal power insensibly arose fron1 the calamities 
of the times: and the Roman bishops, who have deluged Eu- 
rope and Asia with blood, were compelled to reign as the 
Ininisters of charity and peace. 1. The church of Rome, as 
it has been formerly observed, was endowed with an1ple pos- 
sessions in Italy, Sicily, and the 11101'e distant provincbs; and 
her agents, who were cornmonly sub-deacons, had acquired a 
civil, and even criminal, jurisdiction over their tenants and 
husbandmen. The successor of S1. Peter adlninistered his 
patrimony with the temper of a vigilant and lflOderate land- 
lord; 73 and the epistles of Gregory are filled with sal utary 
instructions to abstain frOln doubtful or vexatious lawsuits, 
to preserve the integrity of weights and measures; to grant 
cyery reasonable delay; and to reduce the capitation of the 
$laves of the glebe, who purchased the right of InarriDge by 
the payment of an arbitrary íÌne. 74 The rent or the produce 
of th
se 
states was transported to the mouth of the Tyber, 
at the risk and expense of the pope: in the use of wealth he 
acted like a faithful steward of the church and the poor, and 
liberally applied to their wants the inexhaustible resources of 
abstinence and order. The voluminous account of his re- 
ceipts and disbursements was kept above three hundred years 
in the Lateran, as the Inodel of Christian economy. Ou the 
four great festivals, he divided their quarterly aÌlowance to 
the clergy, to his domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, 
the places of burial, the almshouses, and the hospitals of 
Rome, and the rest of the diocese. On the first day of 
every rnonth, he distributed to the poor, according to the sea- 


73 Baronius is unwilling to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, 
lest he should betray that they consisteclnot of kingdom.<;, but farms 
The French writers, the Benedictine editors, (tom. iv.1. iü. p. 272, &c.,) 

md }'leury, (tom. viii. p. 20, &c.,) arc not afraid of entering into these 
humble, though useful, details; and the humanity of Fleury dwells 
on the social virtues of Gregory. 
74 I much suo;;pect that thig pecuniary fine on the marriages of vil- 
lains pI'oduced the famous, and often fabulous right, de cuÏ8sage, de 
marquctte, &c. \Vith the consent of her husband, a handsome brirte 
mi
ht commute the paymcllt in thc arms of a young landlord, and the 
mutua I fayOl' might afford a p
:cccdellt of local rather than legal tyranny. 
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son, their stated portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, 
fish, fresh provisions, clothes, and money; and his treasurers 
were continually SUlnlnoned to satisfy, in his name, the ex- 
traordinary demands of indigence and merit. The instant 
distress of the sick and helple5S, of strangers anù pilgrims, 
was relieved by the bounty of each day, and of every hour; 
nor would the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast, till 
he had sent the dishes frOln his o\vn table to SOlTIe objects 
deserving of his compassion. The Inisery of the times had 
reduced the nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without 
a blush, the benevolence of the church: three thousand vir- 
gins received their food and raÏInent from the hand of their 
benefactor; and n1any bishops of Italy escaped frOlTI the Bar- 
barians to the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. Gregory 
might justly be styled the Father of his Country; and suc.h 
was the extreme sensibility of his conscience, that, for th... 
death of a beggar who had pc:pished in the streets, he intel- 
dieted himself during several days frOtH the exercise of sacer- 
dotal functions. n. The misfortunes of Rome involved the 
apostolical pastor in the business of peace and war; and it. 
Inight be doubtful to hin1self, whether piety or ambition 
prOlTIpted him to supply the place of his absent sovereign. 
Gregory awakened the emperor frorn a long slurnber; ex- 
posed the guilt or incapacity of the exarch and his inferior 
ministers; complained that the veterans were withdrawn fron1 
Rome for the defence of Spoleto; encouraged the Italians to 
guard their cities and altars; and condescended, in the crisis 
I)f danger, to name the tribunes, and to direct the operations, 
of the provincial troops. But the martial spirit of the pope 
was checked by the scruples of humanity and religion: the 
imposition of tribute, though it was employed i!l the Italian 
war, he freely condemned as odious and oppressive; whil

 
he protected, against the Imperial edicts, the pious cowardi
e 
of the soldiers who deserted a military for a monastic ]ife. 
If' we may credit his own declarations, it would have been 
easy for Gregory to exterminate the Lombards by thcir do- 
111estic factions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a count, to 
save that unfortunate nation frOl11 the vengeance of their foes. 
As a Christian bishop, he preferred the salutary offices of 
peace; his mediation appeased the tumult of arms: but he 
was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, and the passions 
of the Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the ob- 
servance of the truce. Disappointecl in the hope of a general 
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and lasting treaty, he presumed to save his country without 
the consent of the emperor or the exarch. The s\vord of the 
enerny was suspended over Rome; it was averted by the mild 
eloquence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who commanded 
the respect of heretics rInd Barbarians. The merits of Greg- 
ory were treated by the Byzantine court with reproach and 
insult; but in the attachment of a grateful people, he founù 
the purest reward of a citizen, and the best riglft of a sov- 
ereign. 75 . 


75 The temporal reign of Gregory T. is ably expoged by Sigonius å 
..e fu..st bc:>k, de Regno Italiæ. See his works, tom. ü. p. 4:!-16-IJ 
36* 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 


RCVOLUTIONS OF PERSIA AFTER THE DEATH OF CHOSROES OR 
NUSHIRVAN. - IUS SON HORnIOUZ, A TYRANT, IS DEPOSED. 
- USURPATION OF BAHARAnl. - FLIGHT AND RESTORATION 
OF CHOSROES II. - HIS GRATITUDE TO THE RO:i\IANS. - THE 
CHAGAN OF THE A V ARS. - REYOLT OF THE AR1\IY AGAINST 
1\IAURICE. - HIS DEATH. - TYRANNY OF PHOCAS. - ELEV A- 
TION OF HERACLIUS. - THE PERSIAN WAR. - CHOSROES SUB- 
DUES SYRIA, EGYPT, AND ASIA nUNOR. - SIEGE OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE BY THE PERSIANS AND AVARS. - PERSIAN EXPE- 
DITIONS. - VICTORIES AND TRIUl\lPH OF HERACLIUS. 


THE conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged from the 
death of Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience 
of seven hundred years might convince the rival nations of the 
impossibility of maintaining their conquests beyond the fatal 
limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of 
Trajan and Julian was awakened by the trophies of Alexan- 
der, and the sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious hope 
of restoring the empire of Cyrus. l Such extraordinary efforts 
uf pov.er and courage will always command the attention of 
posterity; but the events by which the fate of nations is not 
111aterially changed, leave a faint impression on the page of 
history, and the patience of the reader would be exhausted 
by the repetition of the same hostilities, undertaken without 
cause, prosecuted without glory, and terminated without 
effect. The arts of negotiation, unknown to the silnpJe great- 
ness of the senate and the Cæsars, were assiduously cuhivated 
by the Byzantine princes; and the memorials of their perpet- 
ual embassies 2 repeat, with the same uniform prolixity, the 
language of falsehood and declml1ation, the insolence of the 


1 
lissis qui. . . rcproscerent . . . veteres Persarum ac 
Iacedonum 
tcrminos, seque invasurum possessa Cyro et post Alexandro, rer va- 
niloquentiam ac minas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31. Such wa
 
hp 
language of the .A.rsacides: I have repeatedly marked the lofty c...r.1IDS 
of the Sassanians. 
2 See the embassies of )Ienander, extracted and preserved in \
e 
.xth century by the orllcr of Constantine })orphyrogenitus. 
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darbarians. and the .servile temper of the tributary Greek
 
Lamenting the barren superfluity of tnatcrials, I have studie,.\ 
.0 compress the narrative of these uninteresting transactions. 

ut the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the model of Ori- 

ntal kings, and the ambition of his grandson Chosroes pre- 
pared the revolution of the East, which was speedily accom- 
,lished by the arms and the religion of the successors of ]vIa- 
nomet. 
In the useless altercations, that prccede and justify the 
quarrels of princes, the Greeks and the Barbarians accused 
each other of violating the peace which had been concluded 
between the two empires about four years before the death 
of Justinian. The sovereign of Persia and India aspired to 
reduce under his obeJience the province of Yeroen or Ara- 
bia 3 Felix; the distant land of myrrh and frankincense, which 
had escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors of the 
East. After the defeat of Abrahah under the walls ofl\íecca, 
the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to 
the Persians: they élmsed the strangers of A.byssinia beyond the 
Red Sea; and a native prince of the ancient IIomerites was 
restored to the throne as the vassal 01' viceroy of the great 
Nushirvan. 4 But the nephew of Justinian declared his r
so- 


3 The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot be admitted 
without many limitations, is blindly asserted ill a separate dissertation 
of the authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p. 196--250. .A. per- 
petual miracle is supposed to have guarded the prophecy in favor of 
the posterity of Ishmael; and these learned bigots are not afraid to 
risk the truth of Christianity on this frail and slippery foundation.'- 
4 D'Ilerbelot, Diblioth. Orient. p. 477. Pocock, Specimen I-list. 
Arabum, p. 64, 6.3. Father ragi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 646) has provpd 
that, after ten years' peace, the }>ersian war, which continued twenty 
years, was renewed _\.. D. 571. :Mahomet was born A. D. 569, in the 
year of the elephant, or the defeat of Abrahah, (Gagnier, Vie de 
Ia- 
hornet, tom. i. p. 89, 90,98 ;) and this account allows two years for the 
conquest of Yemen. t 
· It certainly appears difficult to extract a prediction of the pC1pctllal 
independence of the Arabs from the text ill Genesis, which would ha,.o 
received an ample fulfilment during centuries of uninvaded freedom. But 
the disputants appear to forget the inseparable connection in the -predic- 
tion between the wild, the Hedoween habits of the Ismaelites, with their 
national independence. The stationary and civilized descendant of Ismael 
forfeited, as it were, his birthright, anù ceased to be a genuine son of the 
"wild man." The phrase, "dwelling in the presence of his brethren," is 
interpreted by ltosenmoller (in loc.) and others, according to the Hebrew 
geo
raphy, "to the East" of his brethren, the legitimate race of Abraham. 
- 1\1. 
t Abrahah, according to some a<,1. 'unts, was succeeded by his EiOtl 
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lution to avenge tl1e injuries of his Christian ally the prince 
of Aby
.sinia, as. they suggested a decent pretence to dis- 
continue the annual tribute, which was poorly disguised by 
the nallle of pension. The churches of Persarmenia were 
oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the l\fagi ; * they secretly 
invoked the protector of the Christians, and, aftpr the pious 
rnnrder of their satraps, tbe rebels were avowed and supported 
as the brethren and subjects of the Roman en1peror. The 
complaints of Nnshirvan were disregarded by the Byz
ntine 
court; Justin yielded to the ilnportunities of the Turks, who 
offered an alliance against the common enemy; and the Per- 
sian monarchy was threatened at the same instant by the 
united forces of Europe, of Æthiopia, and of Scythia. At the 
age of fourscore the sovereign of the East would perhaps have 
chosen the peaceful enjoYlnent of his glory and greatness; 
hut as soon as war beC
lllle inevitable, he took the field with 
the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor trmnbled in the 
palace of Constantinople. N ushirvan, or Chosroes, conducted 
in person the siege of Dara; and although that important 
fortress had been left destitute of troops and D1agazines, the 
valor of the inhabitants resisted above five months the archers, 


'l'aksoum, who reigned seventeen years; his brother Mascouh, who was 
slain in battle against the Persians, twelve. But this chronology is irrec- 
oncilable with the Arabian conquests of Nughirvan the Great. Either 
Seif, or his son Maadi Km"b, 'was the native prince placed on the throne 
ùy the Persians. St. 1\lartin, vol. x. p. 78. See likewi::;e Johannsen, Hist. 
Yem:tnæ. -IV1. 
. Persarmenia was long maintained in peace by the tolerant administra 
tion of Mejej, prince of the Gnounians. On his death he was succeeded 
by a persecutor, a Persian, named Ten-Schahpour, who attempted to prop- 
.lgate Zoroastrianism by violence. N ushirvan, on an appeal to the throne 
1)y the Armenian clergy, replaced Ten-Schahpour, in 552, by V cschnas- 
Vahram. The new marzban, or governor, was instructed to repress t11e 
.Jigoted :Magi in their persecutions of the Armenians, but the Persian con- 
verts to Christianity were still exposed to cruel sufferings. The most dis- 
1inguished of them, Izdbouzid, was crucified at Dovin in tbe presence of a 
va
t multitude, The f<lme of this martyr spread to the 'V cst. Mellander t 
the historian, not only, as appears by a fragment pulJlished by :Mai, related 
this event in his history, but, according to 1\1. St. 1\1 artin, wrote a tragedy 
on the subject. This, however, is an unwarrantable inference from the 
phrase T(Jllywóifl1l 8fJ.lEVD), which merely means that he related the tragic 
event in his history. An epigram on the same subject, preserved in the 
Anthology, Jacob's Anth. ralat. i. 27, belongs to the historian. Yet 
Armenia remained in peace under the government of V eschnas- V ahram 
and his successor Varazdat. The tyranny of his successor Surena led to 
the insulTection under Vartan, the Mamigonian, \vho revenged the death 
of his brother on the marzban Surena, surprised Dovin, and put to the 
Elword the governor, the sQldiers, and the I\1agians. From St l\1artin, vol. 
x. p. 79-80. - )1. , 
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the elephants, and the nlilitary engines of the Great King. 
In the Inean while his general Adarn1an advanced from Baby- 
lon, traversed the desert, passed the Euphrates, insulted the 
suburbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of Apamea, and 
laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of his master, whose per.. 
severance in the midst of winter at length subverted the 
bulwark of the East. But these losses, which astonished tho 
provinces and the court, produced a salutary effect in the re- 
pentance and abdication of the emperor Justin: a new spirit 
arose in the Byzantine councils; and a truce of three years 
was obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable 
interval was employed in the preparations of war; and the 
voice of rumor proclaÏ1ned to the world, that frOln the distant 
countries of the Alp
 and the Rhine, fronl Scythia, .Mæsia, 
Pannonia, Illyricunl, lind Isauria, the strength of the ImperIal 
cavalry was reënforced with one hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, without fear, or without 
faith, resolved to prevent the attack of the enelny ; again 
passed the Euphrates, and disnlissing the mnbassadors of Ti- 
berius, arrogantly commanded them to await his arrival at 
Cæsarea, the 
etropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The 
two armies encountered each other in the battle of l\Ielitene : <<: 
the Barbarians, who darkened the air with a cloud of arrows, 
prolonged their line, and extended thC'ir wings across the 
plain; while the Romans, in deep and solid bodies, expected 
to prevail in closer action, by the weight of their swords 
and lances. A Scythian chief, who commanded their right 
wing, sudùenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked their 
I'ear-guard in the presence of Chosroes, penetrated to the 
miùst of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned the eter- 
nal fire, loaded a train of con
els with the spoils of Asia, cut 
his way through 
he ?er
'J.n host, and returned with songs of 
victory to his friends, who had consumed the day in single 
cOlnbats, or inefièctuaf skirrnishes. The darkness of the 
night, and the separation of the Romans, afforded the Persian 
lTIonarch an opportunity of revenge; and one of their camps 
was swept away by a rapid and impetuous assault. But the 
review of his los!';, and the consciousness of his danger, deter. 
Inined Chosroes to a speedy retreat: he burnt, in his passage, 
the vacant town of l\lelitene; and, without consulting tbe 
safety of hi
 troops; boldly swam the Euphrates on the back 


· Ma1:ìthiah. It was in the Lesser Armenia. -1\1. 
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of an elephant. After this unsuccessful calnpaign, .l1e want 
of magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turk J obliged 
him to disband or divide his forces; the Homuns "ere left 
masters of the field, and their general Justinian, adhlncing to 
the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard on 
the banks of the Al'üxes. rrhe great Pompey had formerly 
halted within three days' march of the Caspian: 5 that inland 
sea \vas explored, for the first time, by a hostile fieet,6 anù 
seventy thousand captives were transplanted from I-Iyrcania 
to the Isle of Cyprus. On the return of spring, Justinian 
descended into the fertile plains of Assyria; the flames of 
war approached the residence of N ushirvan; the indignant 
monarch sunk into the grave; and his last edict restrained his 
successors from exposing their person in battle against the 
Romans. ,.. Yet the memory of this transient affront was 
lost in the glories of a long reign; and his fonnidable ene- 
mies, after indulging their dream of conquest, again solicited 
a short respite from the calamities of war. 7 
The throne of Chosroes N llshirvan was filled by I-Iormouz, 
or Hormisdas, the eldest or the 010St favored of his sons. 
'Vith the killgdorns of Persia and India, he inherited the rep- 
utation and cÀamplc of his father, the service, in every rank, 
of his wise and valiant officers, and a general system of ad- 
luinistration, harnlonized by tinle and political wisdo111 to pro- 


:; He had T"anquished the Albanians, who brought into the field 
12,000 horse and 60,000 foot; but he dreaded the multitude of yen om- 
ous reptiles, whose existence may admit of some doubt, as well as that 
of the neighboring Amazons. Plutarch, in l)ompeio, tom. ii. p. 116J, 
1166. 
6 In the history of the world I can only pcrceive two navies on the 
Cac;pian: 1. Of the 
Iacec1onians, when Patrocles, the admiral of the 
kings of Syria, Seleucus and .A..ntiochus, descended most probaby the 
River Oxus t from the confines of India, CPlin. Rist. Natur. vi. 21.) 
2. Of the Russians, when Petcr the }
irst conducted a fleet and. army 
from the neighborhood of :\loscow to the coast of Persia, (Dell's 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 32.j-35
,) He justly observes, that such martial 
pomp had never bcen displayed on the Yolga. 
7 }'or these Persian wars and treaties, see 'Menander, in Excerpt. 
IJegat. p. 113-12;'). Thcophanes BY7.ant. apud Photium, cod.lxiv. 
p. 77, 80, 81. Eyagrius, Lv. c.7-1.5. Theophylact. 1. iii. c. 9-16. 
Agathias, 1. iy. p. 110. 


. This circumstance rests on the statC'ments of Evagrius and Theophy. 
lact Simocatta. They are not of sufficient authority to establish a fact 80 
bnprobable. St. Martin, vol. x. p. 140. -l\l. 
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mote the happiness of the prince and people. But the royal 
youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the friendship 
of a sage who had presided over his education, and who al- 
ways preferred the honor to the interest of his pupil, his inter- 
est to his inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and Inùian 
philosophers, Buzurg 8 had once maintained, that the n108t 
grievous n1Ïsfortune of life is old age without the remembrance 
of virtue; and our candor willl'resume that the same princi- 
ple cornpelled him, during three years, to direct the councils 
of the Persian empire. His zeal was rewarded by the grati- 
tude and docility of I-Iormouz, who acknowledged hilnself 
more indebted to his preceptor than to his parent: but when 
age and labor had impaired the strength, and perhaps the fac- 
ulties, of this prudent counsellor, he retired from court, and 
abandoned the youthful n10narch to his own passions and those 
of his favorites. By the fat
l vicissitude of human affairs, 
the same scenes were renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been 
exhibited at Rome after the death of l\Iarcus Antoninus. 
The ministers of flattery and corruption, who had been ban- 
ished bv the father, were recalled and cherished bv the son ; 
the disgrace and exile of the friends of N u::;hirvan 
stablished 
their tyranny; and virtue was driven by degrees from the 
Inind of IIormouz, fl'om his palace, and from the government 
of the state. The faithful agents, the eyes and ears of the 
king, infornled him of the progress of disorder, that the pro- 
vincial governors flew to their prey with the fierceness of 
lions and eaglcs, and that their rapine and injustice would 
teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the name and 
authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advice 
was punished with death; the lTIUrmUrs of the cities werc 
despised, their tumults were quelled by 111ilitary execution: 
the intermediate powers between the throne and the people 
were abolished; and the childish vanity of IIormoL1z, who 
aflèeteù the daily use of the tiara, was fonù of declaring, tba1 
he alone would be the judge as well as the master of his king- 


8 Buzurg )'Iihir may be considered, in his character and station, a
 
the Seneca of the East; but his virtuCf', and pcrhaps his faults, an'J 
less known than tho;;;e of the Ro
nan, who appears to havc bcen much 
more loquacious. The Pcrsian sage was the pcrson who imported 
from India the game of chess and the f
1.bles of Pilpay. Such has bcen 
the fame of hiB wisdom and virtues, that the Christians claim him 
as a belicver in the gospel; and the 
Iahometans l"CVere Buzurg as i) 
premature 
lu8su]ffian. D'Herbclot, Bibliothèque Orientale, p. 218. 
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dom. In every word, and in every action, the son of Nushir- 
van degenerated from the virtues of his father. His avarice 
defl'auded the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the sa- 
traps; the palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were 
stained with the blood of the innocent, and the tyrant exulted 
in the sufferings and execution of thirteen thousand victims. 
As the excuse of his crueltv, he sometimes condescended to 
observe, that the fears of the Persians would be productive 
of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in rebellion; 
but he forgot that his own guilt and folly had inspired the 
sentiments which he deplored, and prepared the event 
vhich 
he so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long and hopeless 
oppression, the provinces of Babyìon, Susa, and Carmania, 
erected the standard of revolt; and the princes of Arabia, 
India, and Scythia, refused the custOlnary tribute to the un- 
worthy successor of N ushirvan. The arms of the Romans, 
in slow siege"s and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of 
l\lesopotamia and Assyria: one of their generals professed 
nimself the disciple of Scipio; and the soldiers were ani- 
mated by a nliraculous inlage of Christ, whose 111ild aspect 
should never have been displayed in the front of battle. 9 At 
the same time, the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded 
by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at the head of three 
or four hundred thousand Turl\:s. The imprudent Hormouz 
accepted their perfidious and formidable aid; the cities of 
Khorassan or Bactriana were commanded to open their gates: 
the march of the Barbarians towards the mountains of H yr- 
cania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman 
arms; and their union must have subverted the throne of the 
house of Sassan. 
Persia had been lost by a king; it was saved by a hero. 
After his revolt, Varanes or Bahrmn is stigmatized by the son 
of I-Jormouz as an ungrateful slave; the proud and ambiguous 
reproach of despotism, since he was truly descended from the 
ancient princes of Rei,lO one of the seven families whose splen- 


9 See the imitation of Scipi
 in Theophylact, 1. i. c. 14 ; the im.agc 
Df Christ, 1. ii. c. 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply of the Chris- 
tian ima.qes - I had almost said idols. This, if I am not mistaken, is 
the oldest cqEIQo71oil;TUÇ of divine manufacture; but in the next thou- 
sand Year
, manv others issued fro;;p. the same 'workshop. 
lU Ìlagæ, or liei, is mentioned in the Apochryphal book of Tobit as 
already flourighing, 700 years before Christ, under the Assyrian em- 
pire. Under the foreign names of Europus and Arsacia, this cit)r, 600 
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did, as well as substantial, prerogatives exalted them above 
the heads ó: the Persian nobility.ll At the siege of Dara, the 
valor of Bahram was signalized under the eyes of Nushirvan, 
and both the fat
er and son successively prollloted him to the 
command of armies, the governrnent of l\ledia, and the super- 
intendence of the palace. The popular prediction which' 
marked him as the deliverer of Persia, 111ight be inspired by 
llis past victories and extraordinary figure: the epithet Giu- 
bin =II< is expressive of the quality of dry ?Dood: he had the 
strength and stature of a giant; and his savage countenance 
was fancifully compared to that of a wild cat. \Vhile the na- 
tion trClllbled, while Horn10uz disguised his terror by the nalne 
of suspicion, and his servants concealed their disloyalty under 
the mask of fear, BahraIn alone displayed his undaunted cour- 
age and apparent fidelity: and as soon as he found that no 
more than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him against 
the enemy, he prudently declared, that to this fatal numb
1' 
Heaven had reserved the honors of the triumph. t The steep 
and narrow descent of the Pule Rudbar,12 or Hyrcanian rock, 
is the only pass through which an army can penetrate into the 


stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was successivcly embellished 
by the 
Iacedonians and Parthialls, (Strabo, 1. xi. p. 796.) Its gran- 
deur and populousness in the ix.th century are exaggerated beyond the 
bounds of credibility; but Rei has becn since ruined by wars and the 
unwholcsomeness of the air. Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. i. p. 279
 
280. D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Oriental. p. 714. 
11 Theophylact, 1. iii. c. 18. The story of the seven Persians is told 
in the third book of Hcrodotus; and thcir noble descendants ar& 
often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the,inde- 
pendcnce of Otanes (Herodot. 1. iii. c 83, 84) is hostile to the spuit of 
dcspotism, and it may not seem proLable. than the seven families could 
survive the revolutions of eleven hundred years. They might, how- 
ever, be representcd by the sevcn ministers, (Brisson, de Regno Persico, 
1. i. p. 190;) and some Persian nobles, likc the kings of Pontus (Polyb. 
1. v. p. 540) and Capparlocia, (Diodor. Sicul.1. xxxi. tom. ii. p. 517,) 
might claim their descent from thc bold companions of Darius. 
12 See an accurate description of this mountain by Olea1"Îus, (Voy- 
age en Pcr:;e, p. 997, 998 1 ) who ascended it with much difficulty and 
danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian Sea. 


· He is generally caned Baharam Choubeen, Baharam, tIle stick-liM, 
probably from his appearance. :Malcolm, voL.i. p. 120. -1\1. 
t The Persian historians say, that Hormouz entreated hiB general to 
increase his numbers; but Baharam replied, that experience had taught 
him that it was the quality, not the numbers of soldiers, which gave suc- 
cess. - · - No man in his army was under forty years. and none 
u.bove fifty. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 121. - M. . 
VOL. IV. 37 
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territory of Rei and the plains of :Media. From the COlli.. 
manding heights, a band of resolute n1en might overwhelm 
with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host: their 
crnpcror and his son were transpierced with arrows; and the 
fugitives were left, without counselor provisions, to the rc- 
venge of an injured people. The patriotism of the Persmn 
general was stimulated by his affection for the city of his 
forefathers; in the hour of victory, every peasant became a 
soldier, and every soldier a hero; and their ardor was kindled 
by the gorgeous spectacle of beds, and 
hrones, and tables of 
massy gold, the spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hostile 
canlp. A prince of a less malignant temper could not easily 
have forgiven his benefactor; and the secret hatred of Hor- 
ITIOUZ was envenomed by a malicious report, that Bahram had 
privately retained the n10st precious fruits of his Turkish vie.. 
tory. But the approach of a Roman army on the side of the 
Araxes con1pelled the implacable tyrant to smile and to 
applaud; and the toils of Bahram were rewarded with the 
permission of encountering a new enemy, by their skill and 
discipline more fornli<;lable than a Scythian multitude. Elated 
by his recent success, he despatched a herald with a bold de.. 
fiance to the camp of the Romans, requesting them to fix a 
day of battle, and to choose whether they would pass the river 
themselves, or allow a f1'ee passage to the arms of the great 
king. The lieutenant of the emperor l\Iaurice preferred the 
safer alternative; and this local circumstance, which would 
ha ve enllanceù the victory of the Persians, rendered their de- 
feat I1101'e bloody and their escape more difficult. But the 
Joss of his subjects, and the danger of his kingd01TI, were oyer.. 
balanced in the 1l1ind of I-Iornlouz by the disgrace of his per.. 
sonal enCll1Y; and no .sooner had Bahranl collected and re.. 
viewed his forces, than he received frOll1 a royal messenger 
the insulting gift of a distaf!"" a spinning-wheel, and a complete 
suit of female apparel. Obedipnt to the will of his sovereign, 
he showed himself to the soldiers in this unworthy disguise: 
they resented his ignOlniilY and their own; a shout of rebellion 
ran through the ranl{s; and the general accepted their oath of 
fidelity and vows of revenge. A second Inessenger, who had 
been commanded to bring the rehel in chains, was tranlpled 
under the feet of an elephant, and manifesto!>> were diligently 
circulated, exhorting the Persians to assert their freedOln 
ngainst an odious and contemptible tyrant. The defection 
\fall rapid and universal; his loyal Ela\'es were J;acrificod to 
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the public fury; the troops deserted to the stan :1ard of Bah- 
l'am; and the provinces again saluted the deliverer of his 
country. 
As the passes were faithfully guarded, I-Iormouz could 
only compute the nUlnber of his enClnies by the testimony 
of a guilty conscience, and the daily defection of those who, 
in the hour of his distress, avenged their wrongs, or forgot 
their obligations. lIe proudly displayed the ensigns of roy- 
alty; but the city and palace of l\lodain had already escaped 
from the hand of the tyrant. All10ng the victims of his 
cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had been cast into a 
dungeon; his fetters were broken by the zeal and courage of 
a brother; and he stood before the king at the head of those 
trusty guards, who had been chosen as the ministers of his 
confinement, and perhaps of his death. Alarmcll by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, IIormouz 
looked round, but in vain, for advice or assistance; dis- 
covered that his strength consisted in the obedience of others; 
and patiently yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, who 
dragged him from the throne to the SaIne dungeon in which 
he himself had been so lately confined. At the first tumult, 
Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of IIorlllouz, escaped fronl 
the city; he was persuaded to return by the pressing and 
friendly invitation of Bindoes, who promised to Reat him on 
his father's throne, and who e
pected to reign under the 
name of an inexperienced youth. In the just assurance, that 
his accOlnplices coulll I.wither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, 
and that every Persian might be trusted as the judge and 
enemy of the tyrant, he instituted a public trial without a 
precedent and without a copy in the annals of the East. 
The son of Nushirvan, who had requested to plead in his own 
defence, was introduced as a criminal into the full assenlbly 
of the nobles and satraps.13 lIe was heard with decent 
attention as long as he expatiated on the advantages of order 
and obedience, the danger of innovation, and the inevitable 


13 The Orientals suppose that TIahram conycned this assembly and 
proclaimed Chosrot's; but Theophylact is, ill this instance, more dis- 
tinct and crcdible.- 


· Yet Theophylact seems to have seized the opportunity to indulge hi. 
propensity for writin
 orations; and the orations r('ad rather like those of 
8. Grecian iophb t than of an :E.U!tt'l'D R8sE'mbl y, -l\!. 
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discord of those who had encouraged each other to tran1ple 
on their lawful and hereditary sovereign. By a pathetic 
a.ppeal to their humanity, he extorted that pity which is sel- 
dOln Tefnsed to the fallen fOl.tuncs of a king; and while they 
beheld the abject posture and squalid appearance of the 
prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the marks of ignominious 
stripes, it was impossible to forget how recently they had 
adored the divine splendor of his diadem and purple. But 
an angry murmur arose in the assembly as soon as he pre- 
sumed to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the victories 
of his reign. tIe defined the duties of a king, and the Per- 
sian nobles listened with a smile of contempt; they were 
fired with indignation when he dared to vilify the character 
Jf Chosroes; and by the indiscreet offer of resigning the 
5ceptre to the second of his sons, he subscribed his own COll- 
demnation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent favorite. 
fhe Inangled bodies of the boy and his mother were exposed 
:0 the people; the eyes of IIormouz were pierced with a hot 
lleE;dle; and the punishment of the father was succeeded by 
the coronation of his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended the 
throne without guilt, and his piety strove to alleviate the 
misery of the abdicated Inonarch; from the dungeoJl[l he 
removed HOrlnouz to an apartment of the palace, sUI plied 
wIth liberality the consolations of sensual enjoyment, and 
patiently endured the furious sallies of his rescnhnent and 
dpspair. I-Ie might despise the resentmC'nt of a blinr 1 and 
unpopular tyrant, but the tiara was tren1bling on his head, 
till he could subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of 
the great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice of a revo- 
lution, in which himself and his soldiers, the t1" le l'epresent- 
atives of Persia, had never been consulted. The offer of a 
general amnesty, and of the second rank in his kingdom, was 
answered by an epistle from Bahram, friend of the gods, 
conqueror of men, and C'nenlY of tyrants, the satrap of 
satraps, general of the Persian armies, and a prince adorned 
with the title of eleven virtues. 14 He comnlands Chosroes, 
the son of Hormouz, to shun the example and fate of hi:) 


14 See the words of Theophylact,1. iv. c. 7. Ba
à
l (rD..o b 'f'otç fJEOf'Ç, 
t'1)t1j'd, ç, inLCpa'J!;, ç, 7VeÚ'J''J't')'J! Ë x${!OÇ, CJaTQÚ711jÇ 1 LE Y lCJTá1'WJ', rij ç llffjCJlY.1Ì' 
uQXw'J! ðVJ'ÚfJ-EWÇ, &c. In his answer, Chosroes styles himself r
 1VXTl 
x
ltéfJ-u'oç úfJ-
W7a . . . . Ó 7oÍ'f; '''!ACJwJ'aç (the genii) fJ-lCJeOt.
fJ-eJ'o,. 
This i" genuine Oriental bombnst. 
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father, to confine the traitors who had been released from 
their chains, to deposit in some holy place the diadem which 
he had usurped, and to accept from his gracious benefactor 
the pardon of his faults and the governn1ent of a province. 
The rebel might not be proud, and the king most assuredly 
was not hurnble; but the one was conscious of his strength, 
the other was sensible of his weakness; and even the modest 
language of his reply still left room for treaty and recon- 
ciliation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves of the palace 
and the populace of the capital: they beheld with terror the 
barlners of a veteran army; they were encompassed and 
surprised by the evolutions of the general; and the satraps 
who had deposed Hormouz, received the punishment of their 
revolt, or expiated their first treason by a second and more 
crimina
 act of disloyalty. The life and liberty of Chosroes 
were saved, but he was reduced to the necessity of imploring 
aid or refuge in some foreign land; and the implacable 
Bindoes, anxious to secure an unquestionable title, hastily 
returned to the .palace, and ended, with a bowstring, the 
wretched existence of the son of N ushirvan,15 
\Vhile Chosroes despatched the preparations of his retreat, 
he deliberated with his remaining friends,16 whether he should 
lurk in the valleys of 1\Iount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of 
the Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor. The long 
emulation of the successors of Artaxerxes anù Constantine 
increased his reluctance to appear as a suppliant in a rival 
court; but he weighed the forces of the Romans, and pru- 
duÜly considered, that the neighborhood of Syria would 
render his escape more easy and their succors more effectual. 


1
 Theophylact (1. iv. c. 7) imputes the death of IIormouz to his 
son, by whose command he was beaten to death with clubs. I have 
followed the milder account of Kholldemir and Eutychius, ancl shall 
always be content with the slightest evidence to oxtenuate the crime 
of parricide.- 
16 Aftor the battle of Pharsa1ia, the Pompey of I..ucan (1. viii. 256 
-4,'}.')) holds a similar debate. He was himself desirous of seeking 
the Parthians: but his companions abhorred the unnatural alliance; 
anù the adverse prejudices might operate as forcibly 011 Chosroes and 
his companions, who could describe, with the same vehemence', the 
contrast of laws, religion, and manners, between the East and \V cst. 


· :Malcolm concurs in ascribing his death to Bundawee, (nindoes,) vol. 
i. p. 123. The Eastern writers generally impute the crime to thp uncIf' 
St. .Martin, vol. x. p. 3aO. - M. 
37* 
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Attended only by his concubines, and a troop of thirty guards, 
he secretly departed fro111 the capital, followed the banks of 
th
 Euphrates, traversed the desert, and halted at the distance 
of ten miles from Circesium. About the third watch of the 
night, the Roman præfect was inforlned of his approach, and 
he introduced the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn 
of day. From thence the king of Persia was conducted to the 
more honorable residence of Hierapolis; and 1\1aurice dis- 
sen1bled his pride, and displayed his benevolence, at the 
reception of the letters and ambassadors of the grandson of 
Nushirvan. They humbly represented the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the comlnon interest of princes, exaggerated the 
ingratitude of Bahran1, the agent of the evil principle, and 
urged, with specious argun1ent, that it was for the advantage 
of the Romins themselves to support the two mQnarchies 
which balance the world, the two great luminaries by whose 
salutary influence it is vivified and adorned. The anxiety of 
Chosroes was soon relieved by the assurance, that the em- 
peror had espoused the cause of justice and royalty; but 
:Maurice prudently declined the expense and delay of his use- 
less visit to Constantinople. In the name of his generous 
benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, 
with an inestilnable gift of jewels and gold; a powerful army 
was assembled on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia, under 
the command of the valiant and faithful Narses,17 and this 
general, of his own nation, and his own choice, was directed 
to pass the Tigris, and never to sheathe his sword till he had 
restored Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors.:it' The enter- 
prise, however splendid, was less arduous than it might 
appear. . Persia had already repented of her fatal rashness, 
which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition 
of a rebellious subject: and the bold refusal of the lVlagi .to 


, 
17 In this age there were three warriors of the name of Na?'ses, who 
have been often confounded, (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 640:) 1. A 
Persarmenian, the brother of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a suc- 
cessful action against Belisarius, deserted from his Persian sovereign, 
and afterwards served in the Italian war. - 2. The eunuch who con- 
quered Italv. - 3. The rcstorer of Chosroes, who is celebrated in the 
poem of Co
ippus (1. iii 220-327) as excelsus super omnia vert
ce 
agmina . . . . habitu modestus . . . . morum probitate placens, v.u- 
tute verendus; fulmincus, cautus, yigilan
, &c. 


. The Armenians adhered to Chosroe8. St. Martin, TOl. x. p. 312. - M. 
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con: -cerate his usurpation, compelled Bah
an1 to a.ssume the 
scef tre, regardless of the laws and rrejurli(;'Bs of the nation. 
'l'ht palace was soon distracted with conspiraey, the city with 
tUní lIt., the provinecs with insurrectiün; Dud the cruel eXCCll-' 
lion of the guilty and the suspected 
el'\7ed to irritate rather 
than subdue the public discontent.. No sooner did the grand- 
son of Nushirvan di
play his own an.ll the ROlllan banners 
beyond the Tigris, than he was joined, each day, hy the 
increasing multitudes of the nobility and people; and as he 
advanced, he received frOln every side the grateful offerings 
of the keys of hi:s cities and the heads of his enemies. As 
SQO'!l as l\lodain was freed from the presence of the usurper, 
the loyal inhabitv.nts obeyed the first summ.on' of r.!ebodes at 
the head of onty two thousand horse, and Chosroes accepted 
the sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge 
of their truth and the presage of his appro:iChirg success.. 
After the junction of the Imperial troops, which Bahram vainly 
stn..ggled to prevent, the contest was decid.ed hy two battles 
()n the banks of the Zab, an.d the confines of .Media. The 
Romans, with the faithful subjects of Persia" amounted tc 
sixty thousand, while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men: the two generals signali
ed their 
valor and ability; but the victory was finally determined by 
the prevalence of numbers and discipline. \\lith the remnant 
of a broken army, Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces 
_ of the Oxus: the enmity of Persia reconciled hiln to the 
Turks; but his days were shortened by poison, perkaps the 
most incurable of poisons; the stings of remorse and despair
 
and the bitter remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern 
Persians still cornmem.orat8 the exploits of Bahram 
 and some 
excellent laws have prolonged the duration of his troubled 
and transitory reign.. 
The restoration of Chosroes was eekbr8.ted with feasts and 
executions; and the lnusic of the royal banquet was ofteIl 
disturbed by the groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A 
general pardon n1ight have diffused CQmfort and tranquillity 
through a country which had been shaken by the late revolu- 


· According to Mirkhond and tr..e Oriental writers, Bahram received the 
daughter of the Klla.kRI'l in marriage, and commanded a body of Turks in 
an invasion of Persia. Some say that he wa.s assa..sin"\ted' Malcoln!. 
adopts the opinion that he wa:s poison
d. His sister Gourdieh, the com- 
pamon of his flight, is celebrat
d in the Shah Nameh. She was aftf',nræd. 
one of the wivcs of Chosrocs. St. Ma.rtin, vol. x. p. 
3l
 - !!. 
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tions; yet, before the sangumary ternper of Chosroes is 
blamed, we should learn whether the Persians had not been 
accustomed either to dread the rigor, or to despise the weak- 
ness, of their sovereign. The revolt of Bahram, and the 
conspiracy of the satraps, were impartially punished by the 
revenge or justice of the conqueror; the Inerits of Bindoes 
himself could not purify his hand frOlll the guilt of royal 
hlood: and the son of I-IOl'mouz was desirous to assert his 
own innocence, and to vindicate the sanctity of Idngs. Dur- 
il1Z the vigor of the Roman power, several princes were 
seatcd on the throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Cæsars. But their new subjects were soon dis- 
gusted with th
 vices or virtues which they had imbibed in a 
foreign land; the instability of their dominion gave birth to a 
vulgar observation, that the choice of Rome was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardor by the capricious levity of Oriental 
slaves,18 But the glory of l\Iaurice was conspicuous in the 
long anù fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of 
a thousand ROlnans, who continued to guard the person of 
Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of the 
strangers; his growing strength enabled him to dismiss this 
unpopular aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude 
and re\-ercnce to his adopted father; and till the death of 
:!\faurice, the peace and alliance of the two empires were 
faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of the 
Rornan prince had been purchased with costly and importanf- 
gifts; t11C strong cities of :Martyropolis and Dara * werH 
}'cstorcù, and the Persarmenians became the wining subjects 
of an empire, whose eastern limit was extended, beyond the 
exam p le of former times, as far as the banks of the Araxes, 
and the neighborhood of the Caspian. A pious hope was 
indulged, that the church as wen as the state might triumph 
In this revolution: but if Chosroes had sincerely listened to 
the Christian bishops, the impression was erased by the zeal 


19 Experimentis cognitum est Barbaros IDalie Româ petere reges 
quam habere. These experiments are admirably represented in the 
invitation and expulsion of V onones, (Annal. ii. 1-3,) Tiridates, 
(Annal. vi. 32-44,) and ßleherùates, (AnnaL xi. 10, xii. 10-1'1.) The 
eye of Tacitus seems to have transpierced the camp of the Parthians 
and the 'walls of the harem. 


· Concerning Nisibis, sce St. Martin and his Armenian authorities, Vc.l
 
S. p. 332, and Mémoires sur l' Arménie, tom. i. p. 25. -:M. 
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and eloquence of the Magi: if he was armed with philosophic 
indifference, he accolnmodated his belief, or rather his pro- 
fessions, to the various circumstances of an exile and a sov- 
ereign. The imaginary conversion of the king of Persia was 
reduced to a local and superstitious veneration for Sergius,19 
one of the saints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and 
appeared to him in dreams; he enriched the shrine with 
offerings of gold and silver, and ascribed to this invisible 
patron the success of his arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, a. 
devout Christian and the best beloved of his wives. 20 The 
beauty of Sira, or Schirin,:n her wit, her musical talents, are 
still famous in the history, or rather in the rOlnances, of the 
East: her own name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, pf 
sweetness and grace; and the epithet of Parviz alludes t
 
the charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared th.ø 
passion which she in;pired, and the bliss of Chosroes wa
 
tortured by a jealous doubt, that while he possessed her per 
son, she had bestowed her affections on a meaner favorite. 22 


19 Set'gius and his companion Bacchu!l!, who are said to have suffcred 
in the persccution of l\laximian, obtained divine honor in France, 
Italy, Con:stantinople, and the Ea.;;t. Their tomb at Rasaphe was famous 
for miracles, and that Syrian town acquirecl the more honorable name 
of Sergiopolis. Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. v. p. 481-496. But- 
ler's Saints, vol. x. p. 155. 
20 Evagrius (1. vi. c.21) and Theophylact (1. v. c. 13, H) have pre- 
served the original letters of Chosroes, written in Greek,. signed with 
his own hand, and afterwards inscribed on crosses and tables of gold, 
which were deposited in the church of Scrgiopolis. They had been 
spnt to the bishop of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 
21 The Greeks only describe her as a Roman by birth, a Chri.,tian by 
religion: but she is represented as the daughter of the emperor 

laurice in the Persian and Turkish romances which celebrate the loye 
of Khosrou for Schirin, of Schirill for Ferhad, the most beautiful 
youth of the Ea::,t. D'IIerbrlot, Biblioth. Orient. p. 789, 997, 998, t 
512 The whole series of the tyranny of IIormouz, the revolt of 13ah- 
l'am, and the flight and restoration of Chosroes, is related by two C011- 
tempor(lry Greek:'! - more concisely by Evagrius, (1. vi. c. 16, 17, 18, 
19,) anJ most diffu5ely by Theophylact Simocatta, (1. üi. c. 6-18, 
1. iv. c. 1-16, L v. c. 1-1;):) succeeding compilers, Zonaras and 
Cedrellus, can only transcribe and abriclrre. The Christian Arabs, Eu- 
tychius (AnnaL tom. ü. p. 200-208t and Abulpharagiu:3 (Dynast. 


· St. M:utin thinks that they were first written in Syriac, and thcu 
translated into the b..td Greek in which they appear, yol. x. p. 331. -1\1. 
t Compare 1\1. '\ on Hammer's preface to, and poem of, Schirin, in which 
he gives an account of the varioui Persian poems, of which h8 has en- 
dea.vored to extruct the CRseuee in his own work. - M. 
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'Vhile the majesty of the Roman llúme was revived in the 
East, the prospect of Europe is less pleasing and less glo- 
rious. By the departure of the Lombards, and the n1Ín of 
the Gepidæ, the balance of power ,vas destroyed on the Dan- 
ube; and the Avars spread their permanent dominion from 
the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxine. The 
reign of Baian is the brightest æra of their 1110narchy; their 
chagan, who occupied the rustic palace of AttiJa, appears to 
have imitated his character and policy; 23 but as the saIne 
scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a minute represen- 
tation of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and nov- 
f'lty of the original. The pride of the second Justin, of Ti- 
berius, and :Maurice, was humbled by a proud Barbarian, more 
prompt to inflict than exposed to suffer, the injuries of war; 
and as often as Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Eu- 
rope ,vas oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or costly friend- 
ship, of the Avars. \Vhen the Roman envoys approached 
the presence of the chagnn, they were commanded to wait at 
the door of his tent, till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve 
days, he condescended to admit thern. If the substance or the 
style of their message was offensive to his ear, he insulted, 
with real or affccted fury, their own dignity, and that of their 
prince; their baggage was plundered, and their lives were 
only saved by the prOll1ise of a richer present and a more 
]'cspectful address. But his sacred amb3:ssadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded license in the l11idst of Constantinople: 
they urged, with nnportunate clamors, the increase of tribute,' 


p. 96-!)8) appear to haye consulted some particular memoirs. The 
great Persian historian:o. of the xvth century, }lirkhond and Khon- 
üemir, are only known to me by the imperfect extracts of Schikard, 
(Tarikh, p. 150-155,) Texeira, or rather Stevens, (Rist. of Persia, 
p. 18:l-186,) a Turkish :MS. tram.lated by the Abbé Fourmount, 
OIist. de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. vii. p. 32.1-334,) and 
D'Rerbclot, (aux: mots IIormouz, p. 467 -4.5Ð. Bahram, p. 174. 
Khosrou Parviz, p. 9f16.) '\V cre I perfcctly satisfied of their authority, 
I could wish thesc Oricntal materials had been more copious. 

3 A gcncral idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be 
takcn from 
lcllandcr (Excerpt. Legat. p. 118, &c.) r..nd Theophylact, 
(l. i. c. 3, 1. VÜ, c. 1.3,) whose eight books are much more honorable 
to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The pl"edecessors of Baiall 
had tasted the liberality of Itome, and he survived the reign of :Mau- 
rice, (nuat, Rist. dcs Peuplc:5 13arbarcs, tom. xi. p. 645.) The chagan 
who invaded Italy, A. D. 611, pluratori, AnnalÏ, tom. v. p. 305,) was 
then juvcnili ætate florentcm, (l
aul vVarnefrid, de Gest. Langobard. 
1. v. o. 38,) the son, perhaps, or the grandson, of Baian. 
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OT the restitution of cal}tives and dcs'Erters 
 and the majesty 
of the empire was almost eq g:ally degraded by
. base con1- 
pliance, or by the false 8 nd fearfLd ex'C
ses with which they 
eluded such insolent demands. The chagan. had never seen 
an elephant; and his curiosity ,vas excited by the strange, 
and perhaps fahulous 1 portraÜ of that wond<-3rfu.{ .animal. At 
h.is ccmma.nd, one of the largest cl-cphants -of the Imperial 
stables was equirred with staæly caparisons, and conducted 
by a numerous train to the roya.l village in the plains of Hun- 
gary. He surveyed th.J enormous beast wit:1 surprise, with 
disgust, aud rossihly with terror ; al
d sm,ilcd at the vain iJ\thu;- 
try of the ROlnans, who., in search of such. useless rarities, 
could explore the linÚts of the land a.nd sea. H-e wished, at 

he expense of the .emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The 
wealth of Constantin.oplc., aRd the skitful diligence uf het 
artists, were instantly devoted to the gratification of his 
caprieD; but wb.en the work was finis}H
d" he rejected with 
F-corn a present so unworthy the fnajesty of a grc\lt king. 24 
These were the casual sallies of his pride; bat the avarice 
of the chagan was a morB steady 3.nd tractahle passioll : a rich 
8nd regula.c supply Qf silk apparel, furniture, and plate, intro- 
duced the rudiments of m:t and luxury arnong the tents of the 
Scythians; their appetite \\ as stirnulated by the pepper and 
cinnamon of India; 25 the RTlllual sl..bsidy or tribute ,,,as 
r:.Üsed frorn fourscore to one hundred and twenty thollsand 
picces of gold; and after each hostile interruption, the pay- 
n1ent of the arrears., with exorbitant intcrcst, was always made 
the fir
t con.diti-on of thu r..ew h'caty. In the language of a 
Barbariar, without gLÜle, the prince <]f the Avars affected to 
complain of the insincerity of the Greeks; 26 yct he was not 
inferior to thB most civilized nations ill the l'efincm.cnts of dis- 
simulation and perfidy.. As the Sllccessor of the Lomhards, 
the chagan asscrted his claim to the important city cr Sinnium, 



. Thcophylact, 1. i. c. 5, 6. 
Sa Even in the field, the chflgan delighted in the use of these aro- 
Inatics. He solicited, as a gift, ) I/'ðu,t5.ç r.(t
vr.taç, anù received [chr.,!!, 
iCui <fJlJ;'loJl) IJ'ðr;)I', ;wataJ' 'IE I!ai. -rÚI' ^
r("
HJ'(}" 7.'60"1"01'. Theophylact 
1. vii. c. 13. The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more spiccs 
in their. meat and (hink than is compatible with the delicacy of a 
modern palate. Vie Privée dos :François, tom. ii. p. 162, 163. . 

 Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 6, 1. vii, e. 15. The Greek historian con- 
fesses the truth fu'''u.l justice of his reproach. 
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the ancient buhvark of the Illyr.ian provinces)27 The plauUf 
of the Lower Hungary were covered with the Avar horse 
und a fleet of large boats was built in the Hercynian wood, to 
descend the Danube, and to transport into the Save thp, mate- 
}'ials of a br.idge. But as the strong garrison of Singidunum, 
which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, might have 
stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he dispelled 
their apprehensions by a solemn oath that his views were not 
hostile to the ernpire. He swore by his sword, the symbol 
of the god of war, that he did not, as the enemy of Rome, 
construct a bridge upon the Save. " If I violate my oath," 
pursued the intrepid Baian, " may I myself, and the last of my 
nation, perish by the sword! 1\Iay the heavens, and fire, the 
deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! 1\Iay the forests 
and mountains bury us in their ruins! and the Save returning, 
against the laws of nature, to his source, overwhelm us in his 
angry waters!" After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly 
inquired, what oath was most sacred and venerable among the 
Christians, what guilt or peljury it was most dangerous to in- 
cur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the gospel, which 
the chagan received with devout reverencc. " I swear," said 
he, " by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I 
have neither falsehood on n1Y tongue, nor treachery in my 
heart." As soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated 
the labor of the bridge, and despatched an envoy to proclaim 
what he no longer wished to conceal. "Inform the emperor," 
Raid the perfidious Baian, " that Sirmium is invested on every 
side. Advise his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their 
effects, and to resign a city which it is now impossible to relieve 
or defend." 'Vithout the hope of relicT, the defence of Sir- 
111iulTI was prolonged above three years: the walls were still 
untouched; but famine was enclosed within the walls, till a 
merciful capitulation allowed the escape of the naked and 
hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty 


27 
Ienander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126-132, 174, 175) describes 
the peTjury of Baian and the surrender of Sirmium. 'Ve have lost 
his account of the siege, which is commended by Thcophylact, 1. i.. 
c. 3. ) Tò ð' ö;ru;); -,UlJ'lo'ð'!l(
 'T(
 nE
l(faJ.'u' oarrc;;ç ðl1.Tù{jftJTUL.. 


· Compare throughout Schlozcr, Nordischc Gcschichtc, p. 362-312. 
-)I. 
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roBes, experienced a InOl'e cruel {hte: the buildings were 
razed, and the vanquished people was condemned to servitude 
and exile. Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer visible; 
the adv:antageol1s situation of Singiùunum suon attracted a 
new colony of Sclavonians, and the conflux of the Save and 
Danube is still guarded by the fortifications of Belgrade, or 
the IVhite City, so often and so obstinately disputed by the 
Christian and Turkish arms. 28 Frorn Belgrade to the walls 
of Constantinople a line may be measured of six hundred miles: 
that line was Inarked with flmnes and with blood; the horses 
of the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine and tho 
.A..dfiatic; and the Roman pontiff, alarmed by the approach 
of a more savage enemy,29 was reduced to cherish the Lom- 
bards, as the protectors of Italy. The rlespair of a captive, 
whom his country refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars 
the invention and practice of rr1Ïlitary engines. 30 But in the 
first attempts they ,vere rudely framed, and awkwardly man- 
aged; and the resistance of Diocletianopolis and Beræa, of 
Philippopolis and Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill and 
patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Daian was that 
of a Tartar; yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and 
generous sentiment: he spared Anchialus, whose salutary 
waters had restored the health of the best beloved of his 
wives; and the Romans confessed, that their starving arm)' 
was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. Ilis empire 
extended over Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, fronl the Inouth 
of the Danube to that of the Oder; 31 and his new subjects 
were divided and transplanted by the jealous policy of the 


28 See D' Anville, in the 
fémoire3 de l' Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii. p. 412-443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is mentioned ia 
the xth century by Constantine Porphyrogellitus: the Latin appella- 
tion of Alba Græca is used by the }'ranks in the beginning of the i."'J;:th, 
{po 414.) 
29 Daron. Annal. Eccles. A. B. 600, Ko. 1. Paul'Varnefriù (1. iv. 
c. 38) relates their irruption into Friuli, and (c. 39) the captivity of his 
ancestors, about A. D. 632. The Sclavi traversed the Adriatic cum 
multitudine navium., and made a de.;cent in the territory of Sipolltum, 
(c. 47.) 
30 Even the helepolis, or movable turret. Theophylact, 1. E. 
16, 17. 
31 The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbor- 
hood of a western sea, fifteen months' journey from Constalltinopl. 
The emperor ?\Iaurice conversed with some itinerant harpers from that 
remote country, and only seems to have mistaKcn a trada for a nation. 
l'heophylftct, 1. vi. 
. 2. 
VOL. IV. 38 
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conqueror. 32 The eastern regions of Germany, which had 
been left vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were 
replenished with Sclavoniall colonists; the same tribes are 
discovered in the neighborhood of the Adriatic and of the 
Baltic, and with the name of Baian himself, the lllyrian cities 
of Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart of Silesia. 
In the disposition both of his troops and provinces the chngan 
exposed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded,33 to the first 
assault; and the swords of the enemy were blunted before 
they encountered the native valor of the A val's. 
The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the 
defence of Europe: and l\laurice, who had supported ten_ 
years the insolence of the chagan, declared his resolution to 
Inarch in person against the Barbarians. In the space of two 
centuries, none of the successors of Theodosius had appearerl 
in the field: their lives were supinely spent in the palace of 
Constantinople; and the Greeks could no longer understand, 
that the name of emperor, in its primitive sense, denoted the 
chief of the armies of the republic. The Inartial ardor of 
l\laurice was opposed by the grave flattery of the senate, the 
timid superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the em- 
press Constantina; and they all conjured him to devolve 011 
son1e n1eaner general the fatigues and perils of a Scythian 
campaign. Deaf to their advice and entreaty, the enìperor 
boldly advanced 34 seven miles from the capital; the sacred 
ensign of the cross was displayed in the front; and T\laurice 
reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and numbers of the 
veterans who had fonght and conquered beyond the TigriR. 
Anchialus was the last term of his progress by sea and land; 
he solicited, without SllCCC
S, a nìiraculous answer to his noc- 
turnal prayers; his n1ind was confounded by the death of a 


;:12 This is one of the most proùable and luminous conjectures of the 
learned count de Buat, (lIist. des J.1euples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 546- 
568.) The Tzechi and Serbi are found together near :Mount Caucasus, 
in lllvricum, and on the Lower Elbe. Even the wilùest traditions of 
the B"ohemians, &c., afford some color to his hypothesis. 
33 See Fredegarius, in the IIi::-;torians of France, tom. ii. p. 432. 
Baian did not conceal his proud insensibility. ct On -rOWV'TOÙ
 (not 
'lOaOVT01
Ç, according to a foolish elnendation) hwqJJ;<TC/J 'l
 C Pun,alx" 
/vç ii ;;wl (Jt'
ll4Jai.1J )'i CHrHri ...9(.n'(Htf 
)'á)1'CtI, ãV.' ìfwl r 2 Id J r
J'E(J8Ctt, 
(fVI'CtfCì(h,ol1'. . 
34 See the march and return of :l\Iaurice, ill Theopl1y1act, 1. v. c. 16, 
1. 'ri..c. 1, 2, 3. If he were a writer of taste or genius, we might SUi- 
îJect him of all. ele

mt irony: but Theophylact is surely harmless. 
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favorite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm of wind 
and rain, and the birth of a n1onstroliS child; and he forgot 
that the best of omens is to tlnsheathc our sword in the defence 
of our country.35 Dnder the pretence of rec{'iving the anl- 
bassadors of Persia, the emperor returned to Constantinople, 
exchanged the thoughts of W<ll' for those of devotion, and Jis- 
appointed the public hope by his absence and the choice of 
his lieutenants. The blind partiality of fraternal love might 
excuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who fled with 
equal disgrace frern the Barbarians, fron1 his own soldiers, 
and frOl11 the inhabitants of a ROlnan city. That city, if we 
l11ay credit the resemblance of name and character, was the 
famous Azimuntium,36 which had alone repelled the tempest 
of Attila. The example of her warlike youth was propagated 
to succeeding gen
rations; and they obtained, from the first 
or the second Justin, an honorable privilege, that their valor 
should be always re
crved for the defence of their native 
country. The brothel' of l\faurice attempted to violate this 
privilege, and to nlingle a patriot band with the nlercenaries 
of his camp; they retired to the church, he was not a \ved by 
the sanctity of the place; th<; people rose in their cause, the 
gates were shut, the rarnpfil'ts were manned; and the coward- 
ice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance and injustice. 
The military fame of ConJlnentiolus 37 is the object .of satire 
or comedy rather than of serious history, since he was even 
deficient in the viïe and vulgar qualification of personal com'. 
age. I-lis solemn councils, strange evolutions, and secret 
orders, ahvays supplied all apology for flight or delay. If he 
marched against the enemy, the pleasant va11cys of :l\lount 
11æmus opposed an insuperable barrier; but in his retreat, he 
explored, with fearless curiosity, the most difiicult and obso- 
lcte paths, which had almost escaped the memory of the 
oldest native. The only blood which he lost was drawn, in a 


3;; EI
 olw.,ù, a
laToç It.uÚWlJar nlQi Jl
qH/ç:. Diad, xii. 2-13. 
This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a hero with the reason of 
a sage, may prove that Homer was in every light superior to his age 
ami counti'y, 
36 Theophylaet, 1. "Vii. c. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which had 
not occurred to my memory, the candid reaùcr will correct and ex.cuse 
a note in Chapter XXXIV., note 
6 of this IIistory, which hastens the 
decay of Asimus, or Azimuntiurn; another century of patriotism and 
valor is cheaply purchased by such a confession. 
37 See the shameful conduct of Commcntiolus, in Theophylact, 1. Ü. 
c. 10--15, 1. vii.. c. 13, H, 1. "Viii. c. 2, 4.. 
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real or affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon; and his 
health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of 
the Barbarians, was uniformly restored by the repose and 
safety of the winter season. A prince \vho could promote 
anù support this unworthy favorite must derive no glory from 
the accidental merit of his colleague Priscus. 38 In five suc- 
cessive battles, which seCl11 to have been conducted \vith skill 
and resolution, seventeen thousand two hundred Barbarians 
were made prisoners: near sixty thousand, with four sons of 
the chagan, were slain: the Ron1an general surprised a peace- 
ful district of the Gepidæ, who slept under the protection of 
the A val'S; and his last trophies were erected on the banks 
of the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death of Trajan, 
the arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the 
old Dacia: yet the success of Priscus was transient and bar- 
ren; and he was soon recalled by the apprehension that 
Baian, with dauntless spirit and recruited forces, was prepar- 
ing to avenge his defeat under the wal:s of Constantinople. 39 
'rhe theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of 
Cæsar and Trajan, than to those of Justinian and !\laurice. 40 
The iron of Tuscany or Pontus still received the keenest temper 
from the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines 
were plentifully stored with every species of offensive and 
defensive arn1S. In the construction and use of ships, engines, 
and fortifications, the Barbarians admired the superior inge- 
nuity of a people whom they so often vanquished in the field. 
'-rhe science of tactics, the order, evolutions, and stratagems 
of antiquity, was transcribed and studied in the books of the 
Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or degeneracy of the 
provinces could no longer supply a race of men to hanùle 
those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those ships, 
and to reduce the theory of war into bolù and successful 
practice. The genius of Belisarius and Narses had been 


3t1 See the exploits of Priscus, I. viii. c. 23. 
39 The general detail of the war against the A vars may be traced 
in the first, second, sixth, seventh, and eighth books of the history 
of the emperor 
laurice, by Theollhylact Simocatta. As he wrote in 
the rC'ign of Heraclius, he had no temptation to flatter; but his 
want )1' judgmlllt renders him diffuse in trifles, and concise in the 
most interesting 'acts. 
40 :Maurice himself composed xii. bool{s on the militar)9 art, which 
are still extant, and have been published (Upsal, 1664) by John 
Scheffer, at the end of the Tactics of Arrian, (Fabricius, 
1:bliot. 
Græca, 1. iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 
7
,) who promii
s to sp
ak IDoro fUlly of 
his work in its l)fOP
 pla
. 
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formed without a nlaster, and expired without a disciple. 
Neither honor, nor patriotism, nor generous superstition, could 
animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and strangers, who had 
succeeded to the honors of the legions: it was in the camp 
alone that the emperor should h:1ve exercised a despotic corn- 
mand; it was only in the camps that his authority was dis- 
obeyed and insulted: he appeased and inflamed with gold the 
licentiousness of the troops; but their vices were inherent, their 
victories were accidental, and their costly maintenance ex- 
hausted the substance of a state which they were unable to 
defend. After a long and pernicious indulgence, the cure of 
this inveterate evil was undertaken by l\Iaurice; but the rash 
attempt, which drew destruction on his own head, tended 
only to aggravate the disease. A refonner should be exempt 
from the suspicion of interest, and he must possess the con- 
fidence and esteem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. 
The troops of l\Iaurice nlight listen to the voice of a victorious 
leader; they disdained the admonitions of statesmen and 
so?hists; and, when they received an edict which deducted 
from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they exe- 
crated the avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers 
and fatigues from which he had escaped. rrhe camps both of 
Asia and Europe were agitated with frequent anù furious 
seditions; 41 the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued with 
reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling gen- 
erals; they overturned the statues of the ernperor, cast stones 
against the miraculous image of Christ, and either rejected the 
yoke of all civil and military laws, or instituted a dangerouS! 
model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, alway
 
distant and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or 
persisting, according to the exigence of the Inoment. But 
the fear of a general revolt induced him too readily to ac- 
cept any 
et of valor, or any expression of loyalty, as an 
atonemenL for the popular offence; the new refonn was abol- 
ished as hastily as it had been announced, and the troop
, 
instead of punishment and restraint, were agreeably surpri
ed 
by a gracious proclamation of immunities al1(1 rewards. But 
the soldiers accepted without gratitude the tm'dy and reluctant 
gifts of the emperor: their insolence was elated by the dis- 
covery of his weakness and their own strength; and their 


". See the mutinies under the reign of :\Iaurice, in Theophylact, 1. ill. 
c. 1-4,1. vi. c. 7,8, 10, 1. vii. c. 1, 1. viii. c, 6, &c. 
88* 
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mutual hatred was inflamed beyond the desire of forgiveness 
01' the hope of reconciliation. The historians of the times 
adopt the vulgar suspicion, that J.\;faurice conspired to destroy 
the troops whom he had labored to reform; the Inisconduct 
and favor of Commentiolus are imputed to this malevolent 
design; and every age l11ust condemn the inhumanity or 
avarice 42 of a prince, who, by the trifling ransom of six thou- 
sand pieces of gold, might have prevented the n1assacre of 
twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the chagan. In the 
just fervor of indignation, an order was signified to the army 
of the Danube, that they should spare the magazines of the 
province, and establish their winter quarters in the hostile 
country of the Avars. The measure of their grievances was 
full: they pronounced l\laurice unworthy to reign, expelled 
or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, under the cOl11mand 
of Phocas, a simple centurion, returned by hasty marches to 
the neighborhood of Constantinople. After a long series of 
legal succession, the military disorders of the third century 
were again revived; yet such was the novelty of the enter- 
prise, that the insurgents were. awed by their own rashness. 
'rhey hesitated to invest their favorite with the vacant purple; 
and, .while they rejected all treaty with 1\1aurice himself, they 
held a friendly correspondence with his son Theodosius, and 
with Germanus, the father-in-law of the royal youth. So 
obscure had been the fonner condition of Phocas, that the 
emperor was ignorant of the name and character of his rival; 
but as soon as he learned, that the centurion, though bold in 
sedition, was timid in the face of danger, "Alas!" cried the 
desponding prince, "if he is a coward, he will surely be a 
murderer. " 
Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the mur- 
derer l11ight have spent his fury against the walls; and the 
rebel army would have been gradually consmned or reCOIl- 
ciled by the prudence of the emperor. In the galnes of the 
Circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, Maurice 
disguised, with smiles of confidence, the anxiety of his heart, 
condescended to solicit the applause of the factions, and flat- 


42 Theophylact and Theophanes seem ignorant of the conspiracy 
and avarice of 
laurice. These charges, so unfavorable to the memory 
of that emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the Paschal 
Chronicle, (p. 379, 380;) from whence Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 77, 
78) has transcribed them. CeJ.renus (p. 399) has followed another 
computation of the ransom 
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terod their pride by accepting from their respectIve tribunes 
a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen hundred greens, whom 
he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his throne. 
Thf\ir treacherous or languid support betrayed his weakness 
and hastened his fall: the green faction were the secret 
accomplices of the rebels, and the blues recommended lenity 
and Inoderation in a contest with their Roman brethren. 
The rigid and parsimonious virtues of :l\Iaurice had long since 
alienated the hearts of his subjects: as he walked barefoot in 
a religious procession, he was rudely assaulted with stones, 
and his guards were c0111pelled to present their iron maces in 
the defence of his person. A fanatic Inonk ran through the 
streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against hiln the wrath 
and the sentence of God; and a vile plebeian, who represented 
his countenance and apparel, 'was seated on an ass, and pur- 
sued by the imprecations of the rnultitude. 43 The emperor 
suspected the popularity of Germanus with the soldiers and. 
citizens: he feared, he threatened, but he delayed to strike; 
the patrician fled to the sanctuary of the church; the peJple 
rose in his defence, the walls were deserted by the gua:t'ds, 
and the lawless city was abandoned to the flames and rapine 
of a nocturnal tumult. In a srnall bark, the unfortunate 
1\laurice, with his wife and nine children, escaped to the 
Asiatic shore; but the violence of the wind cornpelled hiln 
to land at the church of St. Autonomus,44 near Chalcedon, 
from whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to 
implore the gratitude and friendship of the Persian lllonarch. 
For himself, he refused to fly: his body was tortured with 
sciatic pains,45 his 111incl was enfeebled by superstition; he 


43 In their clamors against J\Iaurice, the people of Constantinople 
branded him with the name of }'Iarciollite or 
Iarcionist; a heresy 
(says Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9) ,ltHà TU'OÇ flCJIQêtÇ n l ).u , 'Jfiuç nl,;tJr;ç H y.ul 
xUTayJ).uaToç. Did they only cast out a vague reproach - or had the 
omperor really listened to some obscure teacher of those ancient 
Gno::;tics ? 
4-1 The church of St. Autonomus (whom I have not the honor to 
know) was 160 stadia from Constantinople, (Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9.) 
The port of Eutropius, where 
Iaurice and his children were mur- 
dered, is described by Gyllius (de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. iii. c. xi.) as 
one of the two harbors of Chalcedon. 
4;' The inhaLitants of Constantinople were generally subject to the 
"taol Ú!!tJ!!';TlðE
 ; and Theophylact insinuates, (1. viii. c. 9,) that if it 
were consistent with the rules of history, he could assign the medical 
cause. Yet such a di
res::;ion would not have been more impel'tinel:.'. 
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patiently awaited the event of the revolution, anù addl'e
:sed a 
fervent and public prayer to the Aln1ighty, that the punish- 
ment of his sins rnight be inflicted in this world rather than 
in a future life. After the abdication of :L\1aurice, the two 
factions disputed the choice of an emperor; but the fàvorite 
of the blues was rejected by the jealousy of their antagonists, 
and GerlTIanUS himself was hurried along by the crowds who 
rushed to the palace of I-Iebdomon, seven miles fr0111 the 
city, to adore the majesty of Phocas the ccnturion. A 
modest wish of resigning the purple to the rank and merit of 
Germanus was opposed by his resolution, more obstinate and 
eqnally sincere; the senate and clergy obeyed his summons; 
and, as soon as the patriarch ,vas assured of his orthodox 
belief, he consecrated the successful usurper in thè church of 
S1. John the Baptist.. On the third day, al11idst the accla- 
mations of a thoughtlcss people, Phocas 111ade his public entry 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses: the' revolt of the 
troops was re\varded by a lavish donative; and the new sov- 
ereign, after visiting thc palace, beheld from his throne the 
gal11eS of the hippodrome. In a dispute of precedency 
between the two factions, his partial judgment inclined in 
favor of the greens. "Remember that :L\Iaurice is still 
alive," resounded fro111 the opposite side; and the indis- 
creet clamor of the blues admonished and stimulated the 
cruelty of the tyrant. The rninist{'l's of death were de- 
spatched to Chalcedon: they dragged the emperor fr0111 his 
sanctuary; and the five sons of l\laurice were successively 
murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parC'nt. At 
each stroke, which he felt in his heart, he found strength 
to rehearse a pious ejaculation: "Thou art just, 0 Lord! 
and thy judgments are righteous." And such, in the last 
moments, was his rigid attachment to truth and justice, that 
he revealed to the soldi
rs the pious falsehood of a nurse 
who presented her own child in the place of a royal infant. 46 
The tragic scene was finally closed by the execution of the 
emperor himself.. in thc twentieth year of hls reign, and the 


than his inquiry (1. vii. c. 16, 17) into the annual inu'nclations of the 
:N He, and all the opinions of the Greek philosophers on that subject. 
4.6 From this generous attempt, Corneille has deduced the intricate 
web of his tragedy of lleraclills, which requires more than one repre- 
sentation to be clearly understood, (Corneille de V oltaÜ"e, tom. v. p. 
300;) and which, after an interval of some years, is said to have 
puzzled the author himself, (Anecdotes Dramatiques, tom. i. p. 422.) 
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sixty-third of his age. The bodies of the father and his five 
sons were cast into the sea; their heads were exposeù at 
Constantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude; anù 
it was not till some signs of putrefaction had appeared, that 
Phoeas connived at the private burial of these venerable 
remains. In that grave, the faults anù errors of l\laurice 
were kindJy interred. I-lis fate alone was remembered; and 
at the end of twenty years, in the recital of the history of 
Theophylact, the n10urnful tale was interrupted by the tears 
of the audience. 47 
Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassion 
'\vould have been criminal, unùer the reign of Phocas, who 
was peaceably 
cknowledged in the provinces of the East and 
vVest. The images of the emperor and his wife Leontia were 
exposed in the Laten.ln to the veneration of the clergy and 
senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the palace of the 
Cæsars, between those of Constantine and Theodosius. As a 
subject and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregory to acq l1i- 
esce in the established government; but the joyful applause 
with which he salutes the fortune of the assassin, has sullieù, 
with indelible disgrace, the character of the saint. The suc- 
cessor of the apostles rnight have inculcated with decent firm- 
ness the guilt of blood, and the necessity of repentance; he 
is content to celebrate the deliverance of the people and the 
fall of the oppressor; to rejoice that the piety and benignity 
of Phocas have been raised by Providence to the Imperial 
throne; to pray that his hands may be strengthened against 
an his enemies; and to express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, 
that, after a long and triumphant reign, he may be transferred 
from a temporal to an everlasting kingùorn. 48 I have already 
traced the steps of a revolution so pleasing, in Gregory's opin- 
ion, both to heaven and earth; and Phocas does not appear 


47 The revolt of Phocas and death of 
Iaurice are told by Theophy- 
lact Simocatta, (1. viii. c. 7-12,) the Paschal Chronicle, (p. 379, 380,) 
Theophanes, (Chronograph. p. 238-2.U,) Zonaras, (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 
77-80.) and Ceclrenus, (p.399-404,) . 
48 Gregor. 1. xi. epist. 38, indict. yi. Denignitatem vestræ pictatis 
ad Imperiale fastigium pervenisse gaudcmus. Lætentur cæli et ex- 
ultet terra, et de vestris benignis actibus univer::::æ reipublicæ populus 
nunc usque vehementer afRictu
 hilarescat, &c. This base flattery, the 
topic of Protestant invective, is justly cemmred by the philosõpher 
Bayle, '. Dictionnaire Critique, Gregoire I. Not. H. tom. ii. p. 697, 
698.) Cardinal Barollius justifies the pope at the expense of the falleD 
emp

. . 
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less hateful in the e-xercise than in the acquisition of power. 
The pencil of an impartial historian has delineated the portrait 
of a monster: 49 his diminutive and deformed person, the 
closeness of his shaggy eyebrows, his red hair, his beardless 
chin, and his cheek disfigured and di:::;colored by a formidable 
scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of anTIS, he in- 
dulged in the supreme rank a lTIOre ample privilege of lust and 
drunkenness; and his brutal pleasures were either injurious 
to his suLjects or disgraceful to himself. Without assuming 
the office of a prince, he renounced the profession of a soldier; 
and the reign of Phocas affiicted Europe with ignominious 
peace, and Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was 
intlamed by passion, hardened by fear, and exasperated by 
resistance or reproach. The flight of Theodosius to the Per- 
sian court had been intercepted by a rapid pursuit, or a deceit- 
ful message: he was beheaded at Nice, and the last hours of 
the young prince were soothed by the comforts of religion and 
the consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom disturbed 
the repose of the usurper: a \vhisper was circulated through 
the East, that the son of l\Iaurice was still alive: the people 
expected their avenger, and the widow and daughters of the 
late emperor would have adopted as their son and brother the 
vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the Imperial family />0 
the lTIercy, or rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these 
unhappy females, anù they were decently confined to a private 
house. But the spirit of the empress Constantina, still mind- 
ful of her father, her husband, and lwr sons, aspired to free- 
dom and revenge. At the dead of night, she escaped to the 
sanctuary of St. Sophia; but her tears, and the guld of her 
associate Germanus, were insufficient to provoke an insurrec- 
tion. Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even to justice: 
but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath for her safety: 
a monastery was allotted for her prison, and the widow of 
l\faurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. The 


49 The imaO'eq of Phocas were de::;troyec1; but even the malice of 
hIS enl!mies 

oulJ suffer one copy of such a portrait or caricature 
(Ceclrenus, p. 401) to escape the tiame
. 

" The family of :Maurice is represented by Ducange, (}"am lire lly- 
z::mtinæ, p. lOG, 107, 10S;) his eldest son Theollosius ha(l been crowned 
emperor, 'when he was no more than four years and a half old, ancl
,he 
is always joined with his father in the :mlutations of Gregory.. "'\ lth 
the Christian daughters, Anastasia and Theocteste, I am f'urpIlsed to 
íind the ra
an namd of CleolJatra. 
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dIscovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, dissolved 
the engagements, and rekindled the fury, of Phocas. A ma- 
tron who commanded the respect and pity of 111ankind, the 
daughter, wife, and mother of emperors, was tortured like the 
vilest malefactor, to force a confession of her desigus and 
assocIates; and the empress Constantina, with her three inno- 
cent daughters, was beheaded at Chalcedon, on the same 
ground which had been stained with the blood of her husband 
and five sons. After such an example, it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 111eaner vic- 
tims. Their condemnation was seldom p receded by the forms 
of trial, and their punishment was imbittered by the refine- 
ments of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their tongues were 
torn f1'01n the root, the hands and feet were amputated; some 
expired under the lash, others in the flames, others again were 
transfixed with arrows; and a silnple speedy death was mercy 
which they. could rarely obtain. The hippodr0111e, the sacred 
asylum of the pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was 
polluted with heads and lilnbs, and Inangled bodies; and the 
cOlnpanions of Phocas were the 1nost sensible, that neither his 
favor, nor their services, could protect then1 from a tyrant, the 
worthy rival of the Caligulas and Domitians of the first age of 
the empire,51 
A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage 
to the patrician Crispus,52 and the royal images of the bride 
and bI'idegroom were indiscreetly placed in the Circus, by the 
side of the empcror. The father Inust desire that his pos- 
terity should inherit the fruit of his crimcs, but the monarch 
was offended by this premature and popular association: the 
tribunes of the green faction, who accused the officious error 
of their sculptors, were condclnned to instant death: their 
lives were granted to the prayers of the people; but Crispus 
might reasonably doubt, whether a jealous usurper could for- 
get and pardon his involuntary competition. The green 


..
l Some of th
 cruelties of P1:o.e
s are marked ?y Theoph)
act, I. 
VIll. c. 13, 14, It>. George of Pundu\, the poet of IIerachus, styles 
him (nell. Avaricum, p. 46, Rome, 1777) T
Ç TI'!!Ctl1'íðu
 0 ål ()y.l
AfY.TO' 
ileal fJlU(pt'Jú
/)q ð!!,
 y.úJ1'. The latter epithet is just - but the corrupter of 
life was easily vallqui::;hed. 
ð% In the 'writers, and Ï.l the copies of tho
e writers, there is such 
hesitation between the names of PJ'iscus and Cris]Jw;, (Ducaì.1ge, Fam. 
Eyzant. p. 111,) that I have been tempteù t'J identify the sou-in-Iaw 
of Fhocas with the hero 1h-e times victorious over the A var8. 
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faction was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas and the 
loss of their privileges; every province of the empire was 
ripe for rebellion; and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, persisted 
above two years in refusing all tribute and obedience to the 
centurion who disgraced the throne of Gonstantinoplc. By 
the secret emissaries of Crispus and the senate, the inde- 
pendent exarch \vas solicited to save and to govern his coun- 
try; but his ambition was chilled by age, and he resigned the 
dangerous enterprise to his son I-Ieraclius, and to Nicetas, the 
son of GregOl1r, his friend and lieutenant. The powers of 
Africa were anned by the two adventurous youths; they 
agreed that the one should navigate the fleet fr0111 Carthage to 
Constantinople, that the other should lead an anny through 
Egypt and Asia, and that the Imperial purple should be the 
reward of diligence and success. A faint rlUnor of their 
undertaking was conveyed to the ears of Phocas, and the 
wife and mother of the younger Heraclius were secllred as the 
hostages of his faith: but the treacherous heart of Crispus 
extenuated the distant peril, the means of defence were neg- 
lected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept till the Afri- 
can navy cast anchol' in the Hellespont. Their standard was 
joined at .Abiclus by the fugitives and exiles who thirsted for 
revenge; the ships of IIeraclius, whose lofty masts were 
adorned with the holy sYlnbols of religion,53 steered their 
triumphant course through the Propontis; and Phocas beheld 
fr01n the windows of the palace his approaching and inevi.. 
table fate. "rhe green faction was tempted, by gifts and 
pr01TIises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless resistance to the 
landing of the Africans: but the people, and even the guards, 
'were detennined by the well-timed defection of Crispus; and 
the tyrant was seized by a private enen1Y, who boldly invaded 
the solitude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and pur- 
ple, clothed in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was 
transported in a small boat to the Imperial galley of I-Ierac- 
lius, who reproached hiIll with the crimes of his abominable 
reign. "\Yilt thou govern better?" were the last words of 
the despair of Phocas. After suffering each variety of insult 


63 According to Theophancs, ZI(

)TIC( and fly.óJ'ar; 
EO.llI:TO!!Or;. Ce- 
drenus adds an l.t7.
/!!onuíJì'ruJl EÌY.O'W '[vi) y.tJ!!íuv, which Ileraclius bore 
as a banner in the first Persian expedition. See George Pisiù. Acroas 
I. 140. The manufacture seems to have flourished; but Foggini, tbe 
Roman editor, (p. 26,) is at a loss to determine whether this picture 
was án original or a copy. 
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and torture, his head was severed from his body, the mangled 
trunk was cast into the flames, and the same treatment was 
inflicted on the statuës of the vain usurper, and the seditious 
banner of the green faction. The voice of the clergy, the 
senate, and the people, invited I-IeracIius to ascend the throne 
which he had purified from guilt and ignominy; after some 
graceful hesitation, he yielded to their entreaties. His coro- 
nation was accompanied by that of his wife Eudoxia; and 
their posterity, till the fourth generation, continued to reign 
over the empire of the East. The voyage of Heraclius had 
been easy and prosperous; the tedious march of Nicetas was 
not accomplished before the decision of the contest: but he 
submitted without a murmur to the fortune of his friend, and 
his laudable intentions were rewarded with an equestrian 
statue, and a daughter of the emperor. It was nlOre difficult 
to trust the fidelity of Crispus, whose l'ecent services were 
recompensed by the con1mand of the Cappadocian army. 
His arrogance soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, the 
ingratitude of his new sovereign. In the presence of the 
senate, the son-in-law of Phocas was condemned to embrace 
the monastic life; and the sentence was justified by the 
weighty observation of Heraclius, that the man who had 
betrayed his father could never be faithful to his friend. 54 
Even after his death the republic was afflicted by the 
crimes of Phocas, which anned with a pious cause the roost 
formidable of her enemies. According to the friendly and 
equal forms of the Byzantine and Persian courts, he an- 
nounced his exaltation to the throne; and his ambassador 
Lilius, who had presented him with the heads of l\laurice and 
his sons, was the best qualified to describe the circumstance3 
of the tragic scene. 55 I-Iowever it might be varnished by 
fiction or sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror from the 
assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, disclaimed the 


84 See the tyranny of Phocas and the elevation of IIeraclius, in 
Chron. Paschal. p. 380-383. Theophanes, p. 242-250. Nicephorus, 
. p. 3-7. Cedrenus, p. 404-407. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 80-82. 
:15 Theophylact, 1. viü. c. 16. The life of 
Iaurice was composed 
about the year 628 (1. viü. c. 13) by Theophylact Simoc.atta, ex-præ- 
fect, a native of Egypt. Photius, who gives an ample extract of tho 
work, (cod. lxv. p. 81-100,) gently reproves the affectation and aIle. 
gory of the style. His preface is a dialogue between Philosophy and 
History; they seat themselves under a plan.e-tree, and the latter 
Ðuches her lyre. 
V <H... IV. 39 
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usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his father and 
benefa
tor. 1'he sentiments of grief a
1d resentment, which 
humanlty would feel, and honor would dictate, promoted on 
this occasion the interest of the Persian king; and his interest 
was powerfully magnified by the national and religious pre- 
judices of the Magi and satraps. In a strain of artful adula- 
tion, which assumed the language of freedom, they presUllled 
to censure the excess of his gratitude and friendship for the 
Greeks; a nation with whOln it was dangerous to conclude 
either peace or alliance; whose superstition was devoid of 
truth and justice, and who must be incapable of any virtue, 
since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of crilnes, the 
impious murder of their sovereign.5 6 For the crime of an 
ambitious centurion, the nation which he oppressed was chas- 
tised with the calamities of war; and the same calalllities, at 
the end of twenty years, were retaliated and l'edoubled on the 
heads of the Persians. 57 The general who had restored Chos- 
roes to the throne still commanded in the East; and the 
name of Narses was the forn1idable sound with which the 
Assyrian mothers were accustomed to terrify their infants. 
It is not improbable, that a native subject of Persia should 
encourage his master and his friend to deliver and possess the 
provinces of Asia. It is still more probable, that Chosroes 
should anilnate his troops by the assurance that the sword 
which they dreaded the most would remain in its scab- 
bard, or be drawn in their favor. The hero could not depend 
on the faith of a tyrant; and the tyrant was conscious how 
little he deserved the obedience of a hero. Narses was 
removed from his lnilitary cOlTImand; he reared an inde- 
pendent standard at I-lierapolis, in Syria: he was betrayed by 
fallacious promises, and burnt alive in the market-place of 


r,ø Christianis nec pactum esse, nec fidem nec fædus . . . . quod si 
ulla illis fides fuisset, regem suum non occidissellt. Eutych. .Annales, 
tom. ii. p. 211, vcrs. Pocock. 
57 'Ve must now, for some ages, take our leave of contemporary 
historians, and descend, if it be a descent, from the affectation of rhet.. 
oric to the rude simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. Those of . 
Theophanes (Chronograph. p. 244-279) and Nicephorus (p. 3-1G) 
supply a regular, but imperfect, series of the Persian war; and for 
RnJ' additional facts I quote my special authorities. Theophanes, a 
courtier who became a monk. was born A. D. 748; Nieephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople. who died A. D. 829, was i,omewhnt 
younger: they both suffered in the cause of images. H&"'
".^J d
 
Scriptoribus llyzantinis, p. 200-246. 
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Constantinople. Deprived of the only chief whom they could 
fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to victory were 
twice broken by the cavalry, trmnpled by the elephants, and 
pierced by the arrows of the Barbarians; and a great number 
of the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by the 
sentence of the victor, who Inight justly condemn these sedi. 
tious mercenaries as the authors or accon1plices of the death 
of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of 

Ierdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa,werc successively besieged, 
reduced, and destroyed, by the Persian monarch: he passed 
the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian. cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, 
and Berrhæa or Aleppo, and soon encOlnpassed the walls of 
Antioch with his irresistible arn1S. The rapid tide of success 
discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, 
llnd the disaffection of his subjects; and Chosroes provided a 
ilecent apology for their submission or revolt, by an impostor, 
who attended his camp as the son of :Maurice 58 and the law- 
iul heir of the Inonarchy. 
The first intelligence from the East which I-Ieraclius re- 
ceived,59 was that of the loss of Antioch; but the aged 
metropolis, so often overturned by earthquakes, and pillaged 
by the enemy, could supply but a small and languid stream 
of treasure and blood. The Persians were equally successful, 
and more fortunate, in the sack of Cæsarea, the capital of 
Cappadocia; and as they advanced beyond the ramparts of 
the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found a les3 
obstinate resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The pleas- 
(}nt vale of Damascus has been adorned in every age with a 
royal city: her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the his- 
torian of the Roman en1pire: but Chosroes reposed his troops 
in the paraq.ise of Dmnascus before he a
cended the hills of 


5B The Persian historians have been themselves deceived: but 
Theophanes (p. 244) accuses Cho
roes of the fraTId and falsehood; and 
Eutychius believes (Annal. tom. ii. p. 211) that the son of 
Iaurice, 
who was savcd from the assassins, lived and died a monk on :Mount 
Sinai. 
69 Eutychius datc!i all the losses of the empire under the reign of 
Phocas; an error which saves the honor of IIeraclius, whom he 
brings not from Carthage, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with vege- 
tables for the relief of Constantinople, (.A.11nal. tom. ii. p. 223, 224:.) 
'I'he other Christians of the East, Barhebræus, (a.pud Asseman, Biblio- 
thee. Oricntal. tom. iii. p. 412, 413,) Elmacin, (IIist. Saracen. p. 13- 
16,) Ab\Ùpharagius, (Dynast. p. 98, 99,) are more sincere and accurate. 
The years of the Persian war are disposed in the chronology of Pagi. 
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Libanus, or invaded the cities of the Phænician coast. The 
conquest of Jerusalem,6o which had been n1editated by Nu- 
shirvan, was achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grand- 
son; the ruin of the proudest monument of Christianity was 
vehemently urged by the intolerant spirit of the l\Iagi; and 
he could enlist for this holy warfare with an army of six-and- 
twenty thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the want of valor and discipline.:tIt 
After the reduction of Galilee, and the region beyond the 
Jordan, whose resistance appears to have delayed the fate of 
the capital, Jerusalen1 itself was taken by assault. The sep- 
ulchre of Christ, and the stately churches of Helena and 
Constantine, were consulned, or at least damaged, by the 
flames; the devout offerings of three hundred years were 
rifled in one sacrilegious day; the Patriarch Zachariah, and 
the true cross, were transported into Persia; and the massacre 
of ninety thousand Christians is Ï1nputed to the Jews and 
....t\.rabs, who swelled the disorder of the Persian march. The 
fugitives of Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by the 
charity of John the Archbishop, who is distinguished among a 
crowd of saints by the epithet of almsgiver: 61 and the rev- 
enues of the church, with a treasure of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, were restored to the true proprietors, the poor 
of every country and every denomination. But Egypt itself, 
the only province which had been exempt, since the time of 
Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, was again sub- 
dued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of that 
impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry of the Per- 
sians: they passed, with impunity, the innumerable channels 
of the Delta, and explored the long valley of the Nile, from 
the pyrmnids of l\Iemphis to the confines of Æthiopia. Alex- 
andria might have been relieved by a naval force, but the 


60 On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the 
church, see the Annals of Eutychius, (tom. ü. p. 212-223,) and the 
lamentations of the monk Antiochus, (apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 614, No. 16-26,) whose one hundred and twenty-nine homilies 
are still extant, if what no one reads may be said to be extant. 
61 The life of this worthy saint is composed by Leontius, a contem- 
porary bishop; and I find in Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 610, No. 
10, &c.) and Fleury (tom. viii. p. 235-242) sufficient extracts of thii 
edifying work. 


. SPE.' lIi
t. of J 8WS, vol. iii. p. 240. - M. 
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archbishop and the præfect embarked for Cyprus; and Chos- 
roes entered the second city of the empire, which still pre- 
served a wealthy remnant of ind ustry and commerce. His 
western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Carthage,62 
but in the neighborhood of Tripoli: the Greek colonies of 
Cyrene were finally extirpated; and the conqueror, treading 
in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph through 
the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same campaign, an- 
other army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian 
Bosphorus; Chalcedon surrendered after a long siege, and a 
Persian can1p was rnaintained above ten years in. the pres- 
ence of Constantinople. The sea-coast of Pontus, the city of 
Ancyra, and the Isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among the 
last conquests of the great king; and if Chosroes had pos- 
sessed any maritime power, his boundless ambition would 
have spread slavery and desolation over the provinces of 
Europe. 
From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, the reign of the grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly 
extended to the I-Iellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits 
of the Persian monarchy. But the provinces, which had 
been fashioned by the habits of six hundred years to the vir- 
tues and vices of the Roman government, supported with 
reluctance the yoke of the Barbarians. The idea of a repub- 
lic was kept alive by the institutions, or at least by the writ- 
ings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of Herac- 
lius had been educated to pronounce the words of liberty and 
law. But it has always been the pride and policy of Orien- 
tal princes to display the titles and attributes of their omnip- 
otence; to upbraid a nation of slaves with their true name 
and abject condition, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent 
threats, the rigor of their absolute conunands. The Chris- 
tians of the East were scandalized by the worship of fire, 
and the impious doctrine of the two principles: the :Magi 
Wf're not less intolerant than the bishops; and the martyrdOln 
of some native Persians, who had deserted the religion of 
Zoroaster ,63 was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce and 


62 The error of Baronius, and many others who have carried the 
En.Oms of Chosrocs to Carthage instead of Chalcedon, is founded on the 
near resemblance of the Greek words ](aJ.x,;ðûJ'Ct and J(aQx,;ðom, in 
the text of Theophanes, &c., which have been sometimes confounded 
by transcribers, and sometimes by çritics. 
Cia The gcnui'Jl.6 acts of St. Al1astasius are puùlished in those of th8 
39<<& 
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general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, the 
adversaries of the church were made the enen1ies of the 
state; the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites, had 
contributed to the success of Chosroes, and his partial favol' 
to the sectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the Catholic 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the Persian con- 
queror governed his new subjects with an iron sceptre; and, 
as if he suspected the stability of his dominion, he exhausted 
their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine; 
despoiled or demolished the temples of the East; and trans.. 
ported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the pre- 

ious marbles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. 
Ln the obscure picture of the calamities of the empire,G4 it is 
lot easy to discern the figure of Chosroes himself, to separate 
lis actions from those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his 
personal merit in the general blaze of glory and magnifi- 
cence. He enjoyed with ostentation the fruits of victory, and 
frequently retired frOlTI the hardships of war to the luxury of 
the palace. But in the space of twenty-four years, he was 
deterred by superstition or resentment frOlTI approaching the 
gates of Ctesiphon: and his favorite residence of Artelnita, 
or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, about sixty n1Ïles 
to the north of the capita1. 65 The adjacent pastures were 
covered with flocks and herds: the paradise or park was re- 
plenished with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and 
wild boars, and the noble game of lions and tigers was some- 
times turned loose for the bolder pleasures of the chase. 
Nine hundred and sixty elephants were maintained for the 
use or splendor of the great king: his tents anù baggage 
were carried into the field by twelve thousand great camels 
and eight thousand of a smaller size; 66 and the royal stables 


vüth general council, from whence Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 
614, 626, 627) and Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242-248) have 
taken their accounts. The holy martyr deserted from the Persian to 
the Roman army, became a monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the 
worship of the :Magi, which was then established at Cæsarea in Pal- 
estine. 
64 Abulphargius, Dynast. p. 99. Elmacin, Rist. Saracen. p. 14. 
65 IJ' Anville, Mém. de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxü. p. 
568-571. 
66 The difference between the two races consists in one or two 
humps; the dromedary has only one; the size of the proper camel is 
larger; the country he comes from, Turkistan or Bactriana; the drom- 
edary is confined to Arabia and Africa. J3uffon, Hist. N aturelle, 
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were filled with six thousand mules and horses, arnong whom 
the names of Shebdiz and Bariù are renowned for their speed 
or beauty. <<: Six thous3.nd guards successively rnounted before 
the palace gate; the Eervice of the interior apartments was per- 
fanned by twelve thousand slaves, and in the number of three 
thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, S0111e happy concubine 
, n1ight console her master for the age or the inùifference of 
Sira. The various treasures of gold, silver, genIs, silks, and 
aromatics, were deposited in a hundred subterraneous vaults 
 
and the chanlber Badaverd denoted the accidental gift of tÌle 
winds which had wafted the spoils of Heraclius into one of 
the Syrian harbors of his rival. 'fhe vice of flattery, and 
perhaps of fiction, is not ashatned to compute the thirty 
thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls; the forty 
thousand columns of silver, or 1nore probably of marble, and 
plated wood, that supported the roof; and the thousand 
globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the motions 
of the planets and the constellations of the zodiac. 67 While 
the Persian monarch contem plated the wonders of his art and 
power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of 
l\Iecca, inviting him to acknowledge l\Iahomet as the apostle 
of God. I-Ie rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. " It 
is thus," exclaimed the Arabian prophet, " that God will tear 
the kingdom, and reject the supplications of Chosroes." 68 t 


tom. xi. p. 211, &c. Aristot. lIist. Animal. tom. i 1. ü. c. 1, tom. ü. 
p. 185. 
67 Theophanes, Chronograph. p. 268. D'IIerbelot, Bibliothèque 
Orientale, p. 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the Persians the 
splendor, of Dastagerd; but the former speak from the modest wit- 
ness of the eye, the latter from the vague report of the ear. 
68 The historians of :l\Iahomct, Abulfeda (in Vito :!\:1ohammed, p. 92, 
93) and Gagnier, (Vie de 
lahomet
 tom. ii. p. 247,) date this embassy 
in the viith year of the Hegira, which commences A. D. 628, 
Iay 11. 
Their chronology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in the month of Feb- 
ruary of the same year, (Pagi, Critic a, tom. ü. p. 779.) The count de 
lloulainvilliers (Vie de 
lahomed, p. 327, 328) places this embassy 
about A. D. 615, soon after the cOll'1uest of Palestine. Yet 
Iahomet 
would scarcely have ventured so soon 011 so bold a step. 


. The ruins of these scenes of Khoosroo's magnificence have been 
,.isited by Sir It. K. Porter. At the ruins of Tokht i Bo<;tan, he saw a 
gorgeous picture of a hunt, singularly illustrative of this passage. Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 204. Kisra Shirene, which he afterwards examined, appears to 
have been the palace of Dastagerd. Vol. ii. p. 173-175. -1\1. 
t Khoosroo Purveez was encamped on the banks of the Karasoo River 
when he received the letter of l\Iahomc,l. He t
rt) the letter and throw it. 
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Placed on the verge of the two great empires of the East, 
l\Iahomet observed with secret joy the progress of their mu- 
tual destruction; and in the midst of the Persian triumphs, 
'he ventured to foretell, that before many years should elapse, 
victory would again return to the banners of the Romans.6 9 
At the time when this prediction is said to have been de- 
livered, no prophecy could be more distant from its accom- 
plishlnent, since the first twelve years of Heraclius announced 
the approaching dissolution of the empire. If the motives 
of Chosroes had been pure and honorable, he must have ended 
the qumTel with the death of Phocas, and he would have em- 
braced, as his best ally, the fortunate African who had so gen- 
erously avenged the injuries of his benefactor I\Iaurice. The 
prosecution of the war revealed tl1e true character of the Bar- 
barian ; and the suppliant embassies of Heraclius to beseech 
his clemency, that he would spare the innocent, accept a 
tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with con- 
temptuous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the 
proyinc.es of Asia, were subdued by the Persian arms, while 
Europc) fi'om the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, 
was oppressed by the A val'S, unsatiated with the blood and 
rapine of the Italian war. They had coolly massacred their 
111ale captives in the sacred field of Pannonia; the women 
and children were reduced to servitude, and the noblest vir- 
gins were abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the Barba- 
.rians. The arnorous matron who opened the gates of Friuli, 
passed a Sh011 night in tbe arms of her royal lover; the next 
evening, Romilda was condemned to the embraces of twelve 
.l1. val'S, and the third day the Lombard princess was impaled 


69 See the xxXtll chapter of the Koran, entitled tlu) Greeka. Our 
honest and learned translator, Sale, (p. 330, 331,) fairly states this 
conjecture, guess, wager, of :Mahomet; but Boulainvilliers, (p. 329- 
31,.1,) with wicked intentions, labors to establish this evident prophecy 
of a future eyent, which must, in his opinion, embarrass the Christian 
poknùcs. 


into the Karasoo. For this action, the moderate author of the Zeenut-ul- 
Tuarikh calls him a wretch, and rejoices in all his subsequent misfortunes. 
These impressions still exist. I remarked to a Persian, when encamped 
near the Karasoo, in 1800, that the banks were very high, which must 
make it difficult to apply its waters to irrigation. "It once fertilized the 
whole countrv," said the zealous :M:ahomedan, "but its channel sunk with 
horror from "its banks, when that madman, Khoosroo, threw our Doly 
I'ro{>het's letter into its stream; ,"Mch has ever since been accursed and 
useless." :Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. p. 126. -1\1. 
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In the sight of the camp, while the chagan observed with a 
cruel smile, that such a husband was the fit recompense of her 
lewdness and perfidy.7o By these implacable enemies, He.. 
raclius, on either side, was imrulted and besieged: and the 
ROll1an empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, 
with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some 
maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. 
After the loss of Egypt, the capital was afflicted by hlmine 
and pestilence; and the emperor, incapable of resistance, and 
hopeless of relief, had resolved to transfer his person and 
government to the rnore secure residence of Carthage. I-lis 
ships were already laden with the treasures of the palace; 
but his flight was arrested by the patriarch, who armed the 
powers of religion in the defence of his country; led Herac- 
lins to the altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solelnn oath, 
that he would live and die with the people whOln God had 
intrusted to his care. The chagan was encamped in the 
plains of Thrace; but he dissen1bled his perfidiolls designs, 
and solicited an interview with the emperor near the town of 
IIeraclea. Their reconciliation was celebrated with eques- 
trian games; the senate and people, in their gayest apparel, 
resorted to the festival of peace; and the A val'S beheld, with 
envy and desire, the spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sud- 
den the hippodrome was encompassed by the Scythian cav- 
airy, who had pressed their secret and nocturnal march: the 
tremendous sound of the chagan's whip gave the signal of the 
assault, and Heraclius, wrapping his diaden1 round his arm, 
was saved with extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. 
So rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars almost entered' the 
golden gate of Constantinople with the flying crowds: 71 but 
the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their treason, and they 
transported beyond the Danube two hundred and seventy 
thousand captives. On the shore of Chalcedon, the emperor 
held a safer conference with a more honorable foe, who, be- 
fore Heraclius descended from his galley, saluted with rever. 
ence and pity the majesty of the purple. "fhe friendly offer 


70 Paul 'VarnC'fric1, de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. iv. c. 38, 42. 
fu. 
ratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. v. p. 305, &c. 
71 The Paschal Chronicle, which somctimes introduces fragments of 
history into a b
rcn list of names and dates, gives the best account 
of the treason of the A var8, p. 389, 3ÐO. The number of captives ii 
adùed by Nicephorus. 
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of Sain, the Persian general, to conduct an en bassy to thl
 
presence of the great king, waf:; accepted with the warme8t 
gratitude, and the prayer for pardon and peace was hmnbly 
presented by the Prætorian 
ræfect, the præfect of the city, 
and one of the first ecclesiastics of the patriarchal church. 72 
But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally 111istaken the inten- 
tions of his master. " It was not an embassy," said the ty- 
rant of Asia, "it was the person of Heraclius, bound in 
chains, that he should have brought to the foot of my throne. 
I will never give peace to the elTIperOr of Rome, till he has 
abjured his crucified God, and embraced the worship of the 
sun." Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman prac- 
tice of his country; and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the anlbassadors violated the law of nations, and the 
faith of an express stipulation. Yet the experience of six 
years at length persuaded the Persian lTIonarch to renounce 
the conquest of Constantinople, and to specify the annual 
tribute or ransom of the Roman empire; a thousand talents 
of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, a 
thou
and horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius subscribed 
these ignominious terms; but the time and space which he 
obtained to collect such treasures from the poverty of the 
East, was industriously employed in the preparations of a 
bold and desperate attack. 
Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of I-Ieraclius 
is one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the fi rst 
and last years of a long reign, the emperor appears to be the 
slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, the careless and 
impotent spectator of the public calamities. But the languid 
111ists of the morning and evening are separated by the bright- 
ness of the nleridian sun: the Arcadius of the palace arose 
the Cæsar of the camp; and the honor of Rome and Heraclius 
was gloriously retrieved by the exploits and trophies of six 
adventurous campaigns. It was the duty of the Byzantine 
historians to have revealed the causes of.his slumber and vigi- 
lance. At this distance we can only conjecture, that he was 
endowed with more personal courage than political resolution; 
that he was detained by the charms, and perhaps the arts, of 


72 Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Roman 
ambassadors, (p. 386-388,) likewise constitute the merit of the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, which", as composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under 
the reign of Herrcliuli. 
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his niece l\lartina, with whom, aftcr the death of Eudocia, he 
contracte:l an incestuous marriage; 73 and that he yielded to 
the base advice of the counsellors, who urged, as a {unda.. 
Inental law, that the life of the emperor should never be ex.. 
posed in the field.7 4 Perhaps he was awakened by the last 
insolent demand of the Persian conqueror; but at the moment 
when Heraclius assumed the spirit of a hero, the only hopes 
of the Romans were drawn fr0111 the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which might threaten the proud prosperity of Chosroes, and 
must be favorable to those who had attained the lowest period 
of depression. 75 To provide for the expenses of war, was the 
first care of the emperor; and for the purpose of collecting , 
the tributc, he was allowed to solicit the benevolence of the 
eastern provinces. But the ]'cvenue no longer flowed in the 
usual channels; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated 
by his power; and the courage of I-Ieraclius was first dis.. 
played in daring to borrow the consecrated wealth of churches, 
under the solemn vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he 
had been com
elled to employ in the service of religion 
and of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to have . 
sympathized with the public distress; and the discreet 
patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the precedent of 
sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the Iniraculous or season.. 
able rcvelation of a secret treasure. 76 Of the soldiers who 


73 Nicephorus, (p. 10, 11,) who brands this marriage with the names 
of ã8Ea
tO'V, and èx8Éf.lL'foJI, is happy to observe, that of two sons, its in- 
cestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Providence with a stiff neck, 
the younger with the loss of hearing. 
74 George of Pisidia, (Acroas. i. 112-12:>, p. 5,) who states the 
opinioRs, acquits the pusillanimous counsellors of any sinister views. 
'V ould he have excused the proud and contemptuous admonition of 
Crispus? ) EnL$W7rTÚ
WJ! úVY. t;OJI ßUaLÀEìÈcpC((J#!E r.u.rcÛL1L7CÚJlEO' fJc.taUua. 
r.al TutÇ 7CÓ

W Ür;LXLiJ
LútEtV ðVVcXf.lHiLJ" 
75 


El Tàç in' CtY.Qu'V 
(!,u'
'aç uJE;laç 
> Eacpcdf-LÉJ'aç ;UYUV(1LJI oVY. Ù7rELr.ÚTWÇ, 
lCEío$LiJ 'Cò i.ouròv Èv ,wy.oìç Tit IIl'<!(JIÒOÇ, 
;) ÁJ.'naTQocpLiJç ðÈ, &c. George Pisicl. Acroas. i. 51, &c. p. 4. 
The Orientals are not lesR fond of remarking this strange vicissitude; 
and I remember some story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
ring of Polycrates of Samos. 
76 Baronius gravely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation 
of barrels, not of honey, but of gold, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 620, No: 
3, &c.) Yet the loan was arbitr
y, since it was collected by soldiers, 
who were ordered to leave the patnarch of Alexandria no more than one 
hundred pounds of gold. :Kicephorus, (p.11,) two hundred years 
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had conspircd with Phocas, only two were found to bave sur 
vived the stroke of time llnd of the Barbarians; 77 the Joss, 
even of these seditious veterans, was imperfectly supplied by 
the new levies of Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary 
united, in the same camp, the names, and arms, and languages 
of the East and 'Vest. He w0'-11d have been content with the 
neutrality of the Avars; and his friendly entreaty, that the 
chagan would act, not as the enemy, but as the guardian, of 
the empire, was accompanied with a more persuasive donative 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 'fwo days after the 
festiyal of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple for the 
simple garb of a penitent and warrior,78 gave the signal of 
his departure. To the faith of the people I-Ieraclius reCOlD- 
mended his children; the civil and military powers were 
'vested in the most deserving hands, and the discretion of the 
patriarch and senate was authorized to save or surrender the 
city, if they should be opprcssed in his absence by the supe- 
rior forccs of the enemy. 
The neighboring heights of Chalcedon were covered with 
tents and anTIs: but if tbe new levies of Heraclius had been 
rashly led to the attack, the victory of the Persians in the 
sight of Constantinople might have been the last day of the 
Roman empire. As imprudent would it have been to advance 
into the provinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry 
to intercept his convoys, and continually to hang on the lassi- 
. tude and disorder of his rear. But the Greeks were still mas- 
ters of the sea; a fleet of galleys, transports, and store-ships, 
was assembled in the harbor; the Barbm'ians consented to 
embark; a steady wind carried thern through the Hellespont; 
the western and southern coast of Asia l\Iinor Jay on their left 
hand; the spirit of their chief was first displayed in a stonn; 
find even the eunuchs of his train were excited to suffer and 
to work by the example of their n1aster. lIe landed his troops 
on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the Gulf of Scanà
...oou, 


nfterwards, speaks with ill humor of this contribution, which tho 
church of Constantinople might still feel. 
77 Theophylact Symocatta,l. viii. c. 12. This circumstance need not 
excite our surplise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in time of 
peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty-fiye years. 
78 He changed his pll1']Jle for black, buskins, and dyed them red in 
the blood of the Persians, (Georg. l)isid. Acroas. iii. 118, 121, 122. 
See the notes (If Foggini, p. 35.) 
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where the coast suddenly turns to the south; 79 and his dis- 
cernll1ent was expressed In the choice of this important post,8o 
From all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime cities 
nnd the mountains might repair with speed and safety to his 
Imperial standard. The natural fortifications of Cilicia pro- 
tected, and even concealed, the camp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Issus, on the san1e ground where Alexander had 
vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor 
occupied was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the 
Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever 
point of the circumference he should direct his attack, it was 
easy for him to dissemble his own motions, and to prevent 
those of the enelTIY. In the camp of Issus, the Ronlan general 
reformed the sloth and disorder of the veterans, and educated 
the new recruits in the knowledge and practice of military 
virtue. Unfolding the rniraculous image of Christ, he urged 
them to recenge the holy altars which had been profaned by 
the worshippers of fire; addressing them by the endearing 
appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored the public and 
private wrongs of the republic. The su
iects of a monarch 
were persuaded that they fought in the cause of freedo111; 
and a similar enthusiasnl was conlmunicated to the.. forei
n 
mercenaries, who must have viewed with equal indifference the 
interest of Rome and of Persia. Heraclius himself, with the 
skill and patience of a p,enturion, inculcated the lessons of the 
school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained in 
ihe use of their weapons, and the exercises and evolutions of 


19 George of Pisiùia (Acroas. ii. 10, p, 8) has fixed this important 
point of the Syrian and Cicilian gates. They are eJegantly described by 
Xenophon, ,..,.ho marched through them a thousand years before. A 
narrow paH3 of three stadia between steep, high rocks, (IT h(!ur ,/; ,"IeLTo, ) 
and the )lediterrallean, was closed 
t each end by strong gates, im- 
pregnable to the land, (71 ((!!Û(1EtJ! Ol
Y. 
 J' jfiLq,) accessible by sea, (Anab- 
asis, 1. i. p, 3,'), 
,3, with Hutchinson's Geographical Dissertation, p. vi.) 
The gates were thirty-fÌ\Te parasangs, or leagues, from Tarsus, (Anab- 
asis,1. i. p. 33, 3-1,) and eight or ten from Antioch. Compare Itinprar. 
'Vesseling. p. .3RO, 581. SC'hultens, Index Geograph. ad calcem Vito 
Saladin. p. D. Y oyage en Turquie ct en Perse, par 
I. Otter, tom. i. 
p. 78, 7D. 
80 Ileraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero: 
"Castra habuimus ea ipsa quæ contra Darium habuerat apud Issum 
Alexander, imperator haud paulo melior quam aut tu aut ego." Ad 
Atticum, v. 20. IHsus, a rich and flourishing city in the time of Xeno- 
phon, 'was ruined by the prosperity of Alexandria or Scanderooll, on 
the other side of the bay. 
VOL. IV. 40 
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the field. The cavalry and infantry in light or heavy annat 
were divided into two parties; the trunlpets were fixed in the 
centre, and their signals directed the 111arch, the charge, the 
retreat or pursuit; the direct or oblique order, the deep or 
extended phalanx; to represent in fictitious cOlnbat the opel''' 
ations of genuine war. 'Vhate\Ter hardships the emperor im- 
posed on the troops, he inflicted with equal seyerityon him- 
self; their labor, their diet, their sleep, were measured by the 
inflexible rules of discipline; and, ,vithout despising the enemy, 
they were taught to repose an inlplicit confidence in their own 
valor and the wisdOlll of their leader. Cilicia was soon en- 
conlpassed with the Persian arms; but their cavalry hesitated 
to enter the defiles of l\Iount Taurus, till they were CirCU111- 
vented by the evolutions of I-Ieraclius, who insensibly gained 
their rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in order of 
battle. By a false Illotion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, 
he drew them, against their wishes, to a general action. 'They 
were tempted by the artful disorder of his camp; but when 
they advanced to conlbat, the ground, the sun, and the expec- 
tation of both armies, were unpropitious to the Barbarians; 
the Romans successfully repeated their tactics in a field of 
b:lttle,81 and the event of the day declared to the world, that 
the Persians were not iJ)vincible, and that a hero was invested 
with the purple. Strong in victory and fhme, Heraclius boldly 
ascended the heights of Mount Taurus, directed his march 
lhrough the plains of Cappadocia, and established his troops, for 
the winter season, in safe and plentiful qnarters on the banks 
of the River Halysß1 IIis soul was superior to the vanity of 
entertaining Constantinople with an inlperfect triumph; but 
the presence of the emperor was indispensably required to 
soothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the Avars. 
Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise 
has be'3n attmllpted than that which Heraclius achieved for 
the deliverance of the ernpire. 83 He pern1itted the Persians 


a. }'oggini (Annotat, 1). 31) sll
pects that the Persians wcr.e decei:ed 
by the (J'ú;,
i''; 7rnri.Jjì',uiJ'l] of Ælian, (Tactic. c. 48,) an intncate spiral 
motion of the army. lIe obRcrves (p. 28) that the military descriptions 
of George of I>i
iclia are tr.anscribed in the Tactics of the emperor Leo. 
82 George of I>isidia, an eJe-witness, (Acroas. ü. 1
2? &c.,) de- 
scribed in the three acro{lseis, or cantos, the first expedition of He- 
raclius. The poem has been lately (1777) published at Rome; but 
Buch vague and declamatory praise is far from corresponding with the 
sanguine hopes of l'}agi, D' Anville, &c. 
63 Theophanes (p. 
õ6) carries Heraclius swiftly (xa-rù 'l"
Xp
) into 
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to oppress for a while the provinces, and to insult with impu- 
uity the capital of the East; while the Roman el11perOr ex.. 
plored his perilous way through the Black SeÜ,84 and the 
n10untains of Annenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia,85 
and recalled the an-nies of the great king to the defence of 
their bleeding country. \Vith a select band of five thousand 
soldiers, I-Ieraclius sailed frOlTI Constantinople to Trebizond ; 
assernbled his forces which had wintered in the Pontic regions; 
and, from the n10uth of the Phasis to the Caspian Sea, encour- 
aged his subjects and allies to rnarch with the successor of Con- 
stantine under the faithful and victorious banner of the cross. 
'Vhen the legions of Lucullus and POlllpey first passed the 
Euphrates, they blushed at their easy victory over the natives 
of Armenia. But the long experience of war had hardened 
the minds and bodies of that effen1Ínate people; their zeal and 
bravery were approved in the service of a declining empire; 
they abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house of Sas- 
san, and the nlelTIOry of persecution envenomed their pious 
hatred of the enen1Íes of Christ. The lin1its of Armenia, as 
it had been ceded to the emperor l\laurice, extended as far 
as the Araxes: the river subn1itted to the indignity of a 
bridge,86 and Heraclius, in the footsteps of l\Iark Antony, ad- 


Armenia. Nicephorus, (p. 11,) though he confounds the h,yo expe- 
ditions. defines the province of Lazica. Eutychius (Annal. tom. 
ii. p. 231) has given the 5000 men, with the more probable station of 
Trebizond. 
84 From C01l.'3tantinople to Trebizond, with a fair ,yind, four O:t five 
days; from thence to Erzerom, five; to Erivan, twelve; to Tauru
, 
ten; in all, thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Tayernier, (Voyages, 
tom. i. p. 12-56,) who was perfectly conyers ant with the roads of 
Asia, Tournefort, who traveUell 'with a pacha, spent ten or twelve 
days between Trebizond and Erzerom, (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. 
lettre xviii.;) anù Chardin (Voyages, tom. i. p. 24:0-2,)4) gives the 
more correct ùÍ3tance of fifty-three parasangs, each of 5000 paces, 
(what paces ?) hetween Erivan and Tauris. 
Sã The expedition of IIeraclius into Persia is finely illustrated by 
1tI. D' Anville, (Mcmoires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 550-573.) He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, Thebarma, 
Dastagerd, &c., with admirable skill and learning; but the obscure 
campaign of 621 he passes over in silence. 
86 Et pontem inùignatus Araxes. - Virgil, Æneid., vill. 7
8. 
The River Araxes is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the melting of 
the snows, irresistible: the strongest anJ. most massy bridge::; are swept 
away by the current; and its indi,fpwtion is attested by the ruins of 
many arches near the old town of 
u1fa. Yo)'ages de Chanliu. tOln. i. 
1>. 252. 
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vanced towards the city of Tauris or Gandzaca,87 the ancient 
and modern capital of one of the provinces of Media. At the 
head of forty thousand Inen, Chosroes hllnself had returned 
from some distant expedition to oppose the progref'
 of the 
Roman arms; but he retreated on the approach of IIeraclius, 
declining the generous alternative of peace or of battle. In- 
stead of half a million of inhabitants, which have been ascribed 
to Tauris under the reign of the Sophys, the city contained 
no 1nore than three thousand houses; but the value of the 
royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition, that they were 
the spoils of Cræslls, which had been transported by Cyrus 
from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests of Heraclius 
werc suspended only by the winter season; a motive of pru- 
dence, or superstition,8ö determined his retreat into the prov- 
ince of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian; and his 
tents were lnost probably pitched in the plains of l\tlogan,E9 
the favorite encampment of Oriental princes. In the course 
of this successful inroad, he signalized the zeal and revcnge 
of a Christian clnperor: at his cOlnmand, the soldiers extin- 
guished the fire, and destroyed the temples, of the l\lagi; 
the statues of Chosroes, ,\Tho aspired to divine honors, were 
abandoned to the flmnes; and the ruins of Thebarma or 01'- 
Inia,90 which had given birth to Zoroaster himself, made some 
atonelncnt for the injuries of the holy sepulchre. A purer 
spirit of religion was shown in the relief and deliverance of 


87 Chardin, tom. i. p. 25:5-259. 'Vith the Orientals, (D'IIerbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient. p. 834,) he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or 
'rebris, to Zobeicle, the 'wife of the famous Khalif IIaroun Alrashid ; 
but it appears to have been more ancient; and the names of Gandzaca 
Gazaca, Gaza, arc expressive of the royal treasure. The number 
of 550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from 1,100,000, the 
popular estimate. 
88 lIe opened the gospel. and applied or interpreted the first casual 
passa
e to the name and situation of Albania. Theophanes, p. 258. 
89 The heath of l\Iogan, between the Cyrus and the Araxes, is sixty 
parasangs in length and twenty in breadth, (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024,) 
abounding in 'waters and fruitful pastures, (Rist. de "S adir Shah, 
translated by :Mr. Jones from a Persian :\18., part ii. p. 2, 3.) See 
the encampmE'nts of Timur, (lIist. par Sherefeddin Ali, 1. v. c. 37, 
1. vi. c. 13,) and the coronation of Nadir Shah, (Rist. Persanne, p. 3 
-13, and the English Life by :Mr. Jones, p. 64, 65.) 
90 Thebarma and Ornùa, near the Lake Spauta, are proved to be the 
\lame city by D' .A.nville, (ßlémoires de l' Académie, tom. xxviii. p. 66-1, 
665.) It is honored as the birthplace of Zoroaster, according to the 
Pen
ians, (Srhulta1Ji, Index G90graph. p. 48 ;) and thoir tradition is 
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fifty tnousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by their 
tears and grateful acclamations; but this wise measure, which 
spread the fame of his benevolence, diffused the lTIlUnlUrs of 
the. Persians against the pride and obstinacy of their own sov- 
ereIgn. 
Amidst the glories of the succeeding cmnpaign, f-Ieraclius 
is almost lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine his- 
torians. 91 From the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, 
the emperor appears to follow the chain of Hyrcanian :Moun- 
tains, to descend into the province of l\Iedia or Irak, and to 
carry his victorious arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin 
and Ispahan, which had never been approached by a Roman 
conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his kingdom, the 
powers of Chosroes were already recalled fr01TI the Nile an
 
the Bosphorus, and three formidable armies surrounded, in 
distant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. The Col 
chian allies prepared to desert his standard; and the fears of 
the bravest veterans were expressed, rather than concealec 1 
by their desponding silence. ""Be not terrified," said the 
intrepid Heraclius, " by the Inultitude of your foes. \Vith the 
aid of I-Ieaven, one Roman may triumph over a thousand Bar- 
barians. But if we devote our lives for the salvation of our 
brethren, we shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, and our 
immortal reward will be liberally paid by God and posterity." 
These magnanimous sentiments were supported by the vigor 
of his actions. lIe repelled the threefold attack of the Per: 
sians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, and, by a well- 
concerted train of marches, retreats, and successful actions, 
finally chased them fronl the field into the fortified citi,es of 


fortified by 
I. Perron d' Allquetil, (Mém. de l' Acad. des Illscript. 
tom. xxxi. p. 375,) with some texts from his, or their, Zendavcsta.>iI- 
91 I cannrt find, and (what is much more,) 
I. D' Anville does not at- 
tempt to seek, the Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Huns, &c., men- 
tjrmed by Theophanes, (p.2GO-2G2.) Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 
231,232,) an insufficient author, names Asphahan; and Cashin is most 
probaùly the city of SapoI'. Ispahan is twenty-four days' journey 
from Taur:s, and Casbin half way between them, (Voyage::; de Taver- 
nier, tom. i. p. 63-82.) 


. D' AnvElc (1\Iém. de l' Acad. des Inscript. tom, xxxii. p. 5GO) labored 
to prove the i'
entity of these two cities; but, accordin
 to 1\1. St. Martin, 
vol. xi. p. 97, J:,ot with perfect success. Ourmiah, called Ariema in the 
ancient Pehlvi b.:.
)ks, is considered, both by the followers of Zoroaster and 
by the Mahometans, as his birthplace. It is situated in the southern 
part of Aderbidjan.d.M. 
40. 
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l\lc.dia and Assyria. In the severity of the winter seaaon, 
Sar 1 xuaza deelned himself secure in the walls of Salban: he 
wa
 surprised by the activity of Heraclius, who divided his 
troops, and perfonned a laborious march in the silence of the 
night. The flat roofs of the houses were defended with use- 
less valor against the darts and torches of the Romans: the 
satraps and nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, 
and the flower of their Inartial youth, were either slain or 
Inade prisoners. The general escaped by a precipitate flight, 
but his golden arn10r was the prize of the conqueror; and 
the soldiers of I-Ieraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose which 
they had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the 
cmperor traversed. in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, 
hnd. passed without resistance the rapid strean1 of the Tigris. 
Oppressed by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Ro- 
man army halted under the walls of Amida; and fIeraclius 
informed the senate of Constantinople of his safety and suc- 
cess, which they had already felt by the retrèat of the be- 
siegers. The bridges of the Euphrates were destroyed by 
the Persians; but as soon as the en1peror had discovered a 
ford, they hastily retired to defend the banks of the Sarus,92 
in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was about three 
hundred feet broad; the bridge was fortified with strong tur- 
rets ; and the banks were lined with Barbarian archers. After 
a bloody conflict, 'which continued till the evening, the Ro- 
mans prevailed in the assault; and a Persian of gigantic size 
was slain and thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the em- 
peror himself. The enclTIics were dispersed and dismayed; 
Heraclius pursued his Inarch to Sebmite in Cappadocia; and 
at the expiration of three years, the Salne coast of the Eux.. 
ine applauded his return frOln a long and victorious expe- 
dition. 93 
Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs 
who dJsputed the empire of the East aimed their desperate 


U2 At ten parasangs from Tarsus, the army of the younger CYI'US 
passed the Sarus, * three plethra in breadth: thf} Pyramus, a stadium 
in breadth, ran five parasangs farther to the p.a<;t, (À.enophon, Anabas. 
1. i. p. 3:;, 34.) 
93 Georl'Te of l"}isidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246-265, p. 49) celebrates 
with truth the persevering courage of the three campaigns (Te Û ', 
1n
(ðqù
wv, J against the l"}cl'sians. 


.. Now the Sihan. -l\L 
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strokes at the heart of their rivaL The military force of 
Persia was wasted by the n1arches and combats of twenty 
years, and many of the veterans, who had survived the perils 
of the sword and the clinmte, were still detained in the for- 
tresses of Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and ambit;on 
of Chosroec;; exhausted his kingdo111; and the new levies of 
subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided into three for- 
midable bodies. 94 The first army of fifty thousand inen, illus- . 
trio us by the ornarnent and title of the golden spears, was 
destined to march against Heraclius ; the second was stationed 
to prevent his junction with the troops of his brother Theodo- 
rus; and the third was commanded to besiege Constantinople, 
.tud to second the operations of the chagan, with wh01n the 
Persian king had ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. 
SarLar, the general of the third army, penetrated through the 
prov inces of Asia to the well. known cain p of Chalcedon, and 
amused himself with the destruction of the sacred and pro- 
fane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, while he ilnpatiently 
waited the arrival of his Scythian friends on the opposite side 
of the Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth of June, thirty thou- 
sand Barbarians, the vanguard of the A vars, forced the long 
wall, and drove into the capital a prOll1iscuous crowd of peas- 
ants, citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand 95 of his 
native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidæ, Russians, 
Bulgarians, and Sclavonians, advanced under the standard of 
the chagan; a lTIonth was spent in 111archcs and negotiations, 
but the whole city was invested on the thirty-first of July, 
from the suburbs of Pera and Galata to the B]achernæ and 
seven towers; and the inhabitants descried with terror the 
flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores. In the 
mean while, the magistrates of Constantinople repf'atedly 
strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan; but their depu- 
ties were rejected and insulted; and he suffered the patricians 
to stand before his throne, while the Persian epvoys, in sjlk 
robes, were seated by his side. " You see," said the haughty 


94 Petavius (.A.nnotationes ad Xicephorum, p. 62, 63, 64) rllscrimi- 
nates the names and actiolls of five l)er;:3ian generals who were suc- 
ce::;sively sent against Heraclius. 
9:. This number of eight myriads is specifieJ by George of Pisidia, 
(Bell. Abar. 219.) The poet (JO-88) clearly inùica'tes that the old 
chagan lived till the reign of IIeraclius, and that his son anù successor 
was born of a foreign mother. Yet Fo
gini (.\.nllotat. p. 67) h8i 
given another interpretation to this pai:>sa
c. 
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Barbarian, "the proofs of my perfect union with the great 
king; and his lieutenant is ready to send into my camp a 
select band of three thousand warriors. Presume no Ion O'er 
b 
to tempt your master with a partial and inadequate ransom: 
your wealth and your city are the only presents worthy of my 
acceptance. For yourselves, I shall pernlit you to depart, 
each with an under-garment and a shirt; and, at my entreaty, 
hlY friend Sarbar will not refuse a passage through his lines. 
Your absent prince, even now a captive or a fugitive, has left 
Constantinople to its fate; nor can you escape the arms of the 
AvarR and Persians, unless you could soar into the air like 
birds, unless like fishes you could dive into the waves." 93 
During ten successive days, the capital was assaulted by the 
Avars, who had made some progress in the science of attack ; 
they advanced to sap or batter the wall, under the cover of 
the impenetrable tortoise; their engines discharged a perpet- 
ual volley of stones and darts; and twelve lofty towers of 
wood exalted the combatants to the height of the neighboring 
ramparts. But the senate and people were animated by the 
spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their relief a body 
of twelve thousand cuirassiers; the powers of fire and me- 
chanics were used with superior art and success in the defence 
of Constantinople; and the galleys, with two and three ranks 
of oars, commanded the Bosphorus, and rendered the Per- 
sians the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
Avars were repulsed; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes was de- 
stroyed in the harbor; the vassals of the chagan threatened 
to desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after burning his 
engines, he gave the signal of a slow and formidable retreat. 
The devotion of the Romans ascri bed this signal deliverance 
to the Virgin l\lary; but the mother of Christ would surely 
have condenlned their inhuman rnurder of the Persian envoys, 
who were entitled to the rights of humanity, if they were not 
protected by the la,,,'s of nations. 97 


96 A bird, a frog, a mouse, and fivc arrows, had been the present of 
the Scythian king to Darius, (Herodot.l. iv. c. 131, 132.) Substitucz 
une lettrc à ccs signcs (says Rousseau, with much good taste) plus cUE' 
Bcra mcnaçante mains elic effraycra: ce ne sera qu'une fanfarronade 
dont Darius n'eut fait que rire, (Emile, t.om. iii. p. 146.) Yet I much 
question whether the senate and people of Constantinople la'tt[Jlwd at 
this message of thc chagan. 
97 The Paschal Chronicle (p. 392-397) givcs a minute and authen.. 
tic narrative of the siege and deliverance of Constantinople. 'l'heoph- 
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After the division of his arnlY, Heraclius prudently retired 
to the banks of the Phasis, from whenee he maintained a 
defensive war against the fifty thousand gold spears of Per- 
sia. His anxiety was relieved by the deliverance of Con- 
stantinople; his hopes were confirmed by a victory of his 
brother Theodorus; and to the hostile league of Chosroes 
with the Avars, the Ronlan emperor opposed the useful and 
honorable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invitation, 
the horde of Chozars 98 transported their tents frOln the plains 
of the Volga to the mountains of Georgia; Heraclius received 
them in the neighborhood of Teflis, and the khan with his 
nobles dismounted from their horses, if we may credit the 
Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, to adore the purple 
of the Cæsars. Such voluntary homage and important aid . 
were entitled to the warnlest acknowledgments; and the 
emperor, taking off his own diadem, placed it on the head 
of the Turkish prince, whOln he saluted with a tender em- 
brace and the appel1ation of son. After a sumptuous ban- 
quet, he presented Ziebel with the plate and ornaments, the 
gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been used at the 
Imperial table, and, with his own hand, distributed rich 
jewels and ear-rings to his new allies. In a secret interview, 
he produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia,99 conde- 


anes (p. 264) adds some circumstances; and a faint light may be 
obtained frOln the smoke of George of Pisidia, who has composed a 
poem (de Dello Abarico, p. 45-54) to commemorate this auspicious 
event. 
98 The power of the Chozars prevailed in the viith, vüith, and ixth 
centuries. They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, anù under the 
name of Kosa, to the Chinese themselves. De Guignes, Rist. des 
Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 507-509.. 
99 Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of IIeraclius and his 
fast wife Eudocia, was born at Constantinople on the 7th of July, A. D. 
611, baptized the 15th of August, and crowned (in the oratory of 
St. Stephen in the palace) the 4th of October of the same year. A. 


· Moses of Chorene speaks of an invasion of Armenia by the Khazars in 
the second century, 1. ii. c. 62. 1\1, St. Martin suspects them to be tho 
same with the Hunn
sh 
ation of the Acatires. or Agazzires. They 3ro 
called. by the 
re
k hls
onans Eastern Turks; hke the 1\Iadjars and other 
Hunmsh or Fmmsh trIbes, they had probably received some admixture 
from the genuine Turkish races. Ibn. Hankal (Oriental GeoO"raphy) says 
that their language was like the Bulgarian, and considers them a people 
of Finnish or Hunnish race. h.laproth, Tabl. Rist. p. 268-273. Abel 
Remusat, Rech. sur les Langues Tartares, tom. i. p, 315, 316. St. Mar. 
tin, vol. xi. p. II5. - '1. 
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scended to flatter the Barbarian with the promise of a fair 
and august bride; obtained an Ï1nlnediate sÙccor of forty 
thousand horse, and negotiated a strong diversion of the 
'Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus. 100 The Persians, in 
their turn, retreated with precipitation; in the camp ot 
Edessa, Heraclius reviewed an army of seventy thousand 
Romans and strangers; and some Inonths were successfully 
employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, l\lesopo- 
tan1Ïa, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been imperfectly 
restored. Sarbar still maintained the important station of 
Chalcedon; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of 
I-Ieraclius, soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap 
from the service of his king and country. A messenger was 
intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, 
or second in command, directing him to send, without delay, 
to the throne, the head of a guilty or unfortunate general. 
The despatches were transmitted to Sm'bar himself; and as 
soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he dexterously 
inserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled a 
military council, and asked the cadarigan ,vhether he was 
prepared to f'xecute the commands of their tyrant. The 
Persians unanin10usly declored, that Chosroes had forff'Íted 
the sceptre; a separate treaty was concluded with the govern- 
111ent of Constantinople; and if some considerations of honor 
or policy restrained Sm'bar from joining the standard of 
I-Ieraclius, the emperor was assured that he might prosecute, 
without interruption, his designs of victory and peace. 
Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity 
of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspic- 
uous in its ruins. The nUlnber of five hundred thousand 
may be interpreted as an Oriental metaphor, to describe the 
111en and arms, the horses and elephants, that covered l\Iedia 
dnd Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the 
Romans boldly advanced ffOlD the Araxes to the Tigris, and 
the timiif prudence of Rhuzates was content to follow them 
by forced ularches through a desolate country, till he received 


this tittle she was about fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards sent to her 
Turkish husband, Lut the news of his death stopped her journey, and 
\H'f'VC1Üed thc consummation, (Ducange, Familiæ TIyzantin. p. 118.) 
lUU Eimacin (lIist. Saracen. p.13-16) gives some curious andproba- 
ble facts: but his numbers are rather too high - 300,000 Romans 
asscmbled at Ec1essa - 500,000 Persians killed at Kineveh. The abate. 
recut of a cipher is scarcely fiIlOUgh to re;3ton
 his sanity. 
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a peremptúry Inandate to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive 
battle. Eastwarù of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of 
l\losul, the great Nineveh had formerly been erected: 101 
the city, and even the ruins of the city, had long since dis.. 
appeared: 102 the vacant space afforded a spacious field for 
the operations of the two armies. nut these operations are 
neglected })y the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors 
of epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the victory, not 
to the n1ilitary conduct, but to the personal valor, of their 
favorite hero. On this m81norable day, Heraclius, on his 
horse Phallas, surpassed the bravest of his warriors.: his lip 
was pierced ",'ith a spear; the steed was wounded in the 
thigh; but he carried his master safe and victorious through 
the tripJe phalanx of the Barbarians. In the heat of the 
action, three valiant chiefs were successively slain by the 
sword and lance of the emperor: an10ng these was Rhazates 
himself; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of his head scat- 
tered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of the 
Persians. I-fis armor of pure and massy gold, the shield of 
one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle 
and cuirass, adorned the triumph (If HeracJius; and if he 
had not been faithful to Christ and his 1110ther, the champion 
of Rome might have offered the fourth opi1ne spoils to the 
Jupiter of the Capitol. l03 In the battle of Nineveh, which 
was fiercely fought frOln daybreak to the eleventh hour, 


101 Ctesias (apud Didor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. ii. p. 11.5, edit. 'Yesseling) 
assigns 480 stadia (perhaps only 3
 miles) for the circumference of 
Nineveh. Jonas talks of three days' journey: the 120,000 persons 
described by the prophet a
 incapable of di.:;cerning their right hand 
from their left, may afford about 700,000 persons of all ages for the in- 
habitants of that ancient capital, (Goguet, Origines ùès Loi-x, &c., 
tom. ill. part i. p. 92, 9a,) which cea
ed to exist 600 years before 
Christ. The western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned unùer 
the name of l\Iosul in the first a
e of the Arabian khalifs. 
lU2 Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, &..c., tom. ii. p. 28G) pas
ecl oyer 
Nineveh without perceivin
 it. He mistook for a ridge of hills the 
old rampart of brick or earth. It is Rai(l to have been 100 feet hiO'h, 
flanked with 1500 tower
, each of the height of 
oo feet. 0 
103 Hex regia arma fero (says H.i)mulu
, in the first consecration) 
. . . . bina po
tea (continues Livy, i. 10) inter tot bella, opima parta 
Bunt spolia, adeo ram cjus fortuna è.('cori
. If Yflrro (apud I)omli. 
Festu
, p. 3
6, edit. Dacier) could jl1
tify his liberality in granting 
the opzme spOIls even to a common soldcir who had slain thp. king or 
general of the enemy, the hOllur wOlùd have been much more che:.\p 
l:lud common. 
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twenty-eight standards, besides those which might be broken 
or torn, were taken from the Persians; the greatest part of 
their army was cut in pieces, and the victors, concealina 
their own loss, passed the night on the field. They acknow
 
edged, that on this occasion it was less difficult to kill than 
to discomfit the soldiers of Chosroes; amidst the bodies of 
their friends, no mOl'e than two bow-shot from the enemy, 
the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till the seventh 
hour of the night; about the eighth hour they retired to their 
unrifled camp, collected their baggage, and dispersed on all 
sides, from the want of orders rather than of resolution. The 
diligence of Heraclius was not less admirable in the use of 
victory; by a march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty 
hours, his vanguard occupied the bridges of the great and the 
lesser Zab; and the cities and palaces of Assyria were open 
for the first time to the Romans. By a just gradation of 
magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the royal seat of 
Dastagerd,* and, though much of the treasure had been 
rernoved, and much had been expended, the remaining 
wealth appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to 
have satiated their avarice. \Vhatever could not be easily 
nansported, they consumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anguish of those wounds which he had so often 
inflicted on the provinces of the empire: and justice might 
allow the excuse, if the desolation had been confined to the 
works of regal luxury, if national hatred, military license, 
and religious zeal, had not wasted with equal rage the habi- 
tations and the telnples of the guiltless subject. The recovery 
of three hundred Roman standards, and the deliverance of 
the numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a 
purer glory on the arms of Heraclius. From the palac'e of 
Dastagerd, he pursued his march within a few miles of 
l\lodain or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped, on the banks of the 
Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigor of the season, 
and perhaps the fame of an impregnable capital. The return. 
of the emperor is marked by the modern name of the city of 
Sherhzour: he fortunately passed l\Iount Zara, before the 
snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four days; and the chi- 


. 1\lacdonald Kinncir places Dastagerd at Kasr e Shirin, the palace of 
Rtra on the banks of the Diala between Holwan and Kanabee. KinBe r, 
G'(
ograph. Mem. p. 30f. - M. 
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ns or Gandzca, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain his 

oldiers and thcir horses with a hospitable reception.l o4 
When the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the de- 
ence of his hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even 
he sense of shame, should have urged him to meet his 
"ivaI in the field. In the battle of Nineveh, his courage 
!night have taught the Persians to vanquish, or he might have 
fallen with honor by the lance of a Roman emperor. The 
successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure distance, to 
expect the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to 
retire, by measured steps, before the march of Heraclius, tin 
h.e beheld with a sigh the once loved mansions of Dastagerd. 
Ho
h his friends and enemies were persuaded, that it was the 
intention of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the 
city and palace: and as both might have been equally adverse 
to his flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira,. and three 
concubines, escaped through a hole in the wall nine days 
hnl-'r)re the arrival of the ROlllans. The slow and stately pro- 
;
Ms
ion in which he showed himself to the prostrate crowd, 
..
n,...., changed to a rapid and secret journey; and the first 
1" 
ning he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble 
1f)t)r would scarcely give adlllittance to the great king. 10j His 
.'JCu
rstition was subdued by fear: on the third day, he en- 
tered with joy the fortifications of Ctesiphon; yet he still 
doubted of his safety till he had opposed the River Tigris to 
the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his flight agi- 
tated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the 
camp of Dastagerd: the satraps hesitated whether they had 
nlost to fear from th'
ir sovereign or the enemy; and the 


10-1 In describing thi" last expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the 
places, and the dates of Thcophanp.s (p. 265-271) are so accurate and 
authentic. that he must have followed the original letters of the em- 
peror, of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 398-402) a 
very curious specimen. 
iu5 The words of Theophanc
 are remarkable: flrllìJ.ÐzJI XoaQÓfJç .lç 
Ql"oJl YEÛJ(!YOV ,U '1ða,iL( JlOU 
LEìJ'ar, 
t oJ.,
 XOJQJ;AE i.
 ì J' 'T 
 -rO':TOV -8v(lQ, ij 11 lðl"fI 
rOXCt'fOJI rlIQétY.J.E'O
 i8a,',uC!.on-, (p. 26U.) Young princes who discover 
a propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe and translate such 
salutary texts. 


· The Schirin of Persian poetry. The love of Chof:ru and Schirin ri\"al. 
in Persian romance that of J of:eph with Zuleika the wifE' of Potiphar, of 
Solomon with the QI1('en of Sheba, and that of l\Iejnoun and Leila. 'rhe 
number of Persian p\)ems on the subject IDa)' be liicen in 
I. von Hammer'. 
t>reface to his poem of Schirin. - M. 
VOL. IV. 
 41 


. 
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females of the harem were astonished and pleased by the 

ight of mankind, till the jealous husband of three thousand 
wives again confined them to a rnore distant castle. At his 
comlnand, the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp: 
the front was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hundred 
elephants; the troops of the more distant provinces succes- 
sively arrived, and the vilest domestics of the king and satraps 
were enrolled for the last defence of the throne. It was still 
in the power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace.; and 
he was repeatedly pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to 
spare the blood of his subjects, and to relieve a hUlnane con- 
queror from the painful duty of carrying fire and sword 
through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of the 
Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he 
derived a lllomentarv confidence f1'01n the retreat of the eln- 
peror; he wept with" impotent rage over the ruins of his Assy- 
rian palaces, and disregarded too long the rising mUl'll1UrS of 
the nation, who complained that their lives and fortunes were 
sacrificed to the obstinacy of an old man. That unhappy old 
Dlan was hilllself tortured with the sharpest pains both of 
mind and body; and, in the consciousness of his approaching 
end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of l\Ierdaza, the 
most favored of his sons. But the will of Chosroes was no 
longer revered, and Sirocs,* who gloried in the rank and 
merit of his l110ther Sira, had conspired with the malecon- 
tents to assert and anticipate the rights of prirnogeniture)06 
Twenty-two satraps (they styled themselves patriots) were 
tempted by the wealth and honors of a new reign: to the 
soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised an increase of pay; 
to the Christians, the free exercise ot their religion; to the 
captives, liberty and rewards; and to the nation, instant 
peace and the reduction of taxes. It was determined by the 
conspirators, that Siroes, with the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in the camp; and if the enterprise should fail, his 
escape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new 
monarch was saluted with unanirllous acclamations; the flight 
of Chosroes (yet where could he have fled?) was rudely 


106 The authentic narrative )f the fall of Choc;rocs is contained in 
the letter of Heraclius (Chro..l. Paschal. p. 398) and the history or 
Theophanes, (p. 27 t.) 


· His name was Kabad, (as appears from an official letter in the Paschal 
Chronicle, p. 402.) St. Martin considers the name Sil'oes, Schirouych Of 
8chirwey, der:verl from th9 word scoo, royal. St. Martin, xi. lð3.-M 
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ñrresteci, eighteen sons were massacred:J!l before his face, and 
he was'thrown into a dungeon, where he expired on the fifth 
day. The Greeks and modern Persians n1inutelÿ describe 
how Chosroes was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by 
the cOlTImand of an inhuman son, who so far surpassed the 
example of his father: but at the time of his death, what 
tongue would relate the story of the parricide? what eye 
could penetrate into the tower of darkness? According to 
the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk with- 
out hope into a still deeper abyss; 107 and it will not be 
denied, that tyrants of every age and sect are the best enti- 
tIed to such infernal abodes. The glory of the house of 
Sassan ended with the life of Chosroes: his unnatural son 
enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his CrilTIes: and in the 
space of four years, the regal title was assumed by nine 
candidates, who disputed, with the sword or dagger, the frag- 
ments of an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and each 
city of Persia, was the scene of indçpendence, of discord, 
and of blood; and the state of anarchy prevailed about eight 
years longer, t till the factions were silenced and united un- 
der the common yoke of the Arabian caliphs.l os 


107 On the first rumor of the death of Chosroes, an Heracliad in two 
cantos was instantly published at Constantinople by George of Pisidia, 
(p. 97-105.) A priest and a poet might very properly exult in the 
damnation of the public enemy (i.unw(
'JI T0 TCtQTáQw, v. 66:) but such 
mean revenge is unworthy of a king and a éonqueror; and I am sorry 
to find so much black superstition (-8Eo,ll.áX(j
 XocrQÙJl
 
nME'JI "at È:;rl"W- 
ua-daS1J Elc; TÙ XCtTaX(JÚJlIC:t . . . d
 -rò nt;Q TI') l.oux:cúu{JE(noJi, &c.) in the 
letter of Heraclius: he almost applauds the parricide of Siroes as an 
act of piety and justice. t 
lOB The best Oriental accounts of this last period of the Sassanian 
kings are found in Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 261-256,) who dis- 
sembles the parricide of Siroes, D'IIerbelot (TIibliothèque Orientale, 
p. 189,) and Assemmmi, (TIibliothec. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 41.3-420.) 


· Accordin
 to Le Beau, this massacre was perpetrated at :Mahuza in 
Babylonia, not in the presence of Chosroes. The Syrian historian, Thomas 
of Maraga, gives Chosroes twenty-four 80ns; Mirkhond, (translated by De 
Sacy,) fifteen; the inedited Mocl.imel-alte-warikh, agreein
 with Gibbon, 
eighteen, with thcir namcs. Le Beau and 8t, Martin, xi. 146. - )'1. 
t The Mahometans show no more charity towards the memory of Chos- 
roes or Khoosroo Puryeez. All his reverses arc ascribed to the just indig- 
nation of God, upon a monarch who had dared, with impious and accursed 
hanò.s, to tear the lctter of the Holy Prophet Mahomed. Compare note, 
;). 231. - M. 
: Yet Gibbon himself places the flight and de:ath of Yesdcginl III., the 
1:18t king of Persia, in 631. The famous cra of Y csùcgird datcs froro his 
Ilccession, June 16, 632. - M. 
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As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor 
received the welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, 
the death of Chosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son to 
the throne of Persia. The authors of the revolution, eager to 
display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, preceded 
the alnbassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of their 
master to his b'l"ot her the elnperor of the Romans)U9 In the 
language of the usurpers of every age, he imputes his own 
crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his equal majes- 
ty, he offers to reconcile the long discord of the two nations, 
by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass or 
iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and 
faithfully executed. In the recovery of the standards and 
prisoners which had faHen into the hands of the Persians, the 
emperor in1itatcd the example of Augustus: their care of the 
national dignity was celebrated by the poets of the times, 
but the deca.yof genius may be Ineasured by the distance 
between I-Iorace and George of Pisidia: the subjects and 
brethren of I-Ieraclius ,vere redeemed from persecution, 
slavery, and exile; but, instead of the Roman eagles, the 
true wood of the holy cross was restored to the importunate 
demands of the successor of Constantine. The victor was 
not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the empire; the 
son of Chosrocs abandoned without regret the conquests of 
!lis father; the Persians who evacuated the cities of Syria 
lnd Egypt were honorably conducted to the frontier, and a 
.var which had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, 
?roduced no change in their external and relative situation. 
rhe return of Heraclius fron1 1"'aurÎs to Constantinople was a 
;)erpetual triumph; and after the exploits of six glorious 

ampaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the Sabbath of his toils. 
After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the peo- 
ule, went forth to meet their hero, with tears and acclama- 

ons, with olive bl'anches and innumerable lamps: he entered 

he capital in a chariot drawn by four elephants; and as soon 
i,S the emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of 


109 The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402) unfortu- 
ta.tely ends before he proceeds to business.. The treaty appears in 
....8 execution in the histories of Theophanes and Nicephorus. 


.. M. 
Iai, Script. Vet. Nova Collectio, "01. i. P. 2, p. 223, bas added 
l)me lines, but no clear sense can be made out of the fragment. -1\'1. 
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ublic joy, he tasted more genuine .satisfaction In the em- 
braces of his mother and his son.no 
The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very 
different kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy 
sepulchre. Heraclius performed in person the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, the identity of the relic was verified by the dis- 
creet patriarch,lli and this august ceremony has been com- 
memorated by the annual festival of the exaltation of the 
cross. Before the emperor presumed to tread the conse- 
crated ground, he was instructed to strip himself of the 
diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world: but in 
the judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the Jews was 
more easily reconciled with the precepts of the gospel. * fIe 
again ascended his throne to receive the congratulations of 
the ambassadors of France and India: and the fame of 
Moses, Alexander, and Hercules,1l2 was eclipsed, in the 
popular estimation, by the superior merit and glory of the 
great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the East was indigent 
and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the most valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, distributed to the soldiers, or 
buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. 


110 The burden of Corneille's song, 
" l\Iontrez HeracJius au pcuple qui I'attend," 
is much better suited to the present occasion. See his triumph in 
'l'heophanes (p. 272,273) and Nicephorus, (p. 15, 16.) The life of the 
mother and tenderness of the son are attested by George of Pisidia, 
(Bell. Abar. 235, &c., p. 49.) The metaphor of the Sabbath is used 
somewhat profanely by these Byzantine Christians. 
III See Baronius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 628, No. 1-4,) EutyclúuB, 
(Annal. tom. ii. p. 240-248,) Kicephorus, (TIrev. p. 15.) q'
le seals 
of the case had never been broken; and this preservation of the cross 
is ascribed (under God) to the devotion of Queen Sira. 
112 George of Pisidia, Acroas. üi. de Expedit. contra Persas, 41b, 
&c., and Heracleid. Acroas. i. 65-138. I neglect the meaner paral- 
lels of Daniel, Timotheus, &c.; Chosrocs and the chagan were of 
course compared to llcl'ihazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, &c. 


· If the clergy imposed upon the kneeling and penitent emperor the 
persecution of the Jews, it must be acknowledged that provocation was 
not wanting; for how many of them had been eye-witnesses of, perhaps 
sufferers in, the horrible atrocities committed on the capture of the city! 
Yet we have no authentic account of great severities exercised by lIerac- 
lius. The law of Hadrian was reënacted, which prohibited the Jews from 
approaching within three miles of the city - a law, which, in the present 
exasperated state of the Christians, might be a measure of security or 
mercy, rather than of oppression. Milman, Rist. of Jews. iii. 242. - Y. 
41. 
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The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by the obli- 
gation of restoring the wealth of the clergy, which he had 
borrowed for their own defence: a perpetual fund was 
required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, were 
compelled to a second payment of the same taxes; and the 
arrears of a simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were 
commuted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers 113 who had fallen 
by the sword, was of less fatal importance than the decay of 
arts, agriculture, and population, in this long and destructive 
war: and although a victorious army had been fOflned under 
the standard of Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to 
have exhausted rather than exercised their strength. \Vhiìe 
the emperor triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an 
obscure town on the confines of Syria was pillaged by the 
Saracens, and they cut in pieces SOlne troops who advanced 
to its relief; an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not 
been the prelude of a Inighty revolution. These robbers 
were the apostles of l\lahOlnet; their fanatic valor had 
emerged from the desert; and in the last eight years of his 
reign, Heraclius lost to the Arabs the same provinces which 
he had rescued frOln the Persians. 


113 Suidas (in Excerpt. Rist. Byzant. p. 46) gives this number; but 
either the Persian must be read for the Isaur'Ïan, war, or tills passage 
does not belong to the empi1ror Heraclius. 
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. CHAPTER XLVII. 


'fHEOLOGICAI.. HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF TIlE IN'CAttNA- 
TION. - THE HUl'vlAN AND DIVINE NATURE OF CHRI:5"f.- 
ENl\1ITY OF THE PATRIARCHS OF ALEXANDRIA AND CON- 
STANTINOPLE. - ST. CYRIL AND NESTORIUS. - THIRD GEN- 
ERAL COUNCIL OF EPHESUS. - HERESY OF EUTYCHES.- 
FOURTH GENERAL COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. - CIVIL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL .DISCORD. - INTOLERANCE OF JUSTINIAN.- 
THE THREE CHAPTERS. - THE l\10NOTHELITE CONTROVERSY. 
- STATE OF THE ORIENTAL SECTS: - I. THE NESTORIANS. 
- II. THE JACOBtTES. - III. THE l\IARONITES. -IV. THE 
ARfllENIANS. - V. THE COPTS AND ABYSSINIANS. 


AFTER thc extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace 
and pièty might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But 
the principle of discord was alive in their bosom, and they 
were more soiìcitous to expiore the nature, than to practise 
the laws, of-their found
r. I have already observed, that the 
disputes of the TRINITY were succeeded by those of the 
INCARNATION; alike scandalous to the church, alike pernicious 
to the state, still Inore minute in their origin, stiU more 
durable in thcir effects. It is my design to comprise in the 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred and fifty 
years, to represent thc ecclesiastical and political schism of 
the Oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or san- 
guinary contests, by a modest inquiry into the doêtrines oc 
the primitive church.! 


I By what means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which 
I have studied to circumscribe and compress? - If I persist in sup- 
porting each fact or reflection by its proper and special evidence, every 
line would demand a string of testimonies, and every note would 
swell to a critical dissertation. But the numberless passages of an- 
tiquity which I have seen with my own eyes, are compiled, digested, 
and illustrated by PetatÍllS and Le Clerc, by Beausobre and 
Iosheim. I 
shall be content to fortify my narrative by the names and characters of 
these respectable guides; and in the contemplation of a minute or re- 
mote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the strongest 
glasses: 1. The Dogmata 11teologica of Petavius are a work of incredi. 
"Ie labor and compa::;s; the volumes which relate solely to the Incarna- 
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I. A laudable :regard for the honor of the :first proselytes 
has countenanced the belief
 the hope, the wish, that the 
Ebionites, or at least the Nazarenes, were distingulshed only 
by their obstinate perseverance in the practice of the I\losaic 
rites. Their churches have disappeared, their books are ob. 
literatßd: their obscure freedom might alIu\v a latitude of 
faith., and the softness of their infant creed would be variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred years. 
Yet the most charitable criticism must refuse these sectaries 
2ny knowledge of the pure and proper divinity of Christ. 
Educated in tbe school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, they 
had never been taught to elevate their hopes above a human 
and tempoxal l\Iessiah. 2 If they had conrage to hail their 
king wIlen he appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser ape 
prehensions were incapable of discerning their God, who had 


tion (two folios, 'Vth and yith, of 837 pages) are dh-icled into :xvi. books 
- the fÌT:;t of historv, the remainder of controversy and doctrine. The 
Jesuit"s l
arning is cWopious and correct; his Latinity is pUIe, his method 
dear, his argument profound and well connected; 'but he is the slave 
of the fathel's, the scourge of heretics, and the enemy of trutb (1"'1
 
(,ffildcn:, 
tS oftrn. as they are inimical to the Catholic cause. 2. {'hE' 
Arminian Le Clerc, who has composed in a quarto volume (Aml-H:'T 
,lam, 1116) thB- ecclesiastical histol'Yof the two first centuries. WIV- 
free both in his temper and situation; his sense is clear, but l...if 
thoughts are nan-ow; he reduces the reason or folly of ages tc I..t.e 
stand
.rd or his private jndgmênt, and his impartiality is sometlIr.
 
quiekened, and sometimes tainted by his opposition to the fatl..
,a
. 

ee the he-retics (Cednthians
 lxxx. Ebionites, ciü. Carpocratians, 
cx..
. V:iÙc,"\tÏ.1Üans, cxxi. llasilidians,. cx..xru. 
larciol1itcs. cxli., &c. ) 
undcr the-ir p]joper dates. 3. The Histoire - Critique du 
lanichéi8me 
{Am:;terdam., ] ï:
4, 1139, in 2vols. in 4to., with a posthumous disserta- 
tion sur !
S X i17..arènes, Lausanne, 1745) of 
I. de Beausobre is " 
tr
ure of ancient philosophy and theology. The learned historian 
5pins "ith incomparable art the systematic thread of opinion, and 
transforms himEelf by turns into the person of a !',aint, a sage, or 1\ 
b"'reti('. Y!>t his refinement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an 
amiable partiality in favor of the weaker 8Ì.cle,. and, Whil8 he guards 
egainst calumny, he doS'S not allow sufficient scope for superstition 
and fanaticism. A copious table of contents will direct the reader to 
nny {Joint that he wishes to examine. 4. Less profound than Peta- 
,-ius, less Saclept:.ndent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Eeausobre, 
the historian l\Iof;hE'im is full, rational, correct, and moderate. In his 
learned work, Dc Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum (llelmstadt, 
1753, in 4to.
) see the Naza1"enes and Eb)O'Þl.ites
p. 112, 179-328-382. 

'hc Gnostics in general, p. 179, &c. Cerinthus, p. 196-202. :Basilidea, 
p. 3õ2-361. Carpocrates, p. 363-367. Valentinus, p. 371-389, 
1larcion, p. 404-410. The l\'.Innichæans, p. 829-837, &c. 
:l ./í.v.1. i'
'!.! 
7JtÍ1T." )
I'Ut, 'J
" X

fJrÒ)l. U1,eCWlJOJl ì; ltJ.tJQWllw'Y 1Jeoølo"n. 
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studiously disguised his cælestial character under the name 
and person of a morta1. 3 The familiar companions of Jesus 
of Nazareth conversed with their friend and countrYlnan, who, 
in all the act.ions of rational and anima] life, appeared of the 
same species with themselves. His progress from infancy to 
youth and manhood was marked by a regular increase in 
stature and wisdom; and after a painful agony of mind and 
body, he expir
d on the cross. He lived and died for the 
service of mankind: but the life and death of Socrates had 
likewise been devoted to the cause of religion and justice; 
and although the stoic or the hero may disdain the humble 
virtues of Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend and 
country may be esteemed the purest evidence of his human- 
Ity. The miracles of the gospel could not astonish a people 
who held with intrepid faith the more splendid prodigies of 
the :l\Iosaic law. The prophets of ancient days had cured 
diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, 
and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the meta- 
phorical style of the IIebrews Inight ascribe to a saint and 
n1artyr the adopt.ive title of SON OF GOD. 
Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites, a distinction is faint.ly noticed between the here- 
tics, who confounded the generation of Christ in the common 
order of nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered 
the virginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of an earthly 
father. The 1l1credulity of the former was countenanced by 
the visible circumstances of his birth, the legal marriage of the 


P.H rEVI:O'Hí
l.ll, says the Jew Tryphon, (Justin. Dialoz. p. 207,.) in the 
name of his countrymcn; and the modern Jews, the few who divert 
their thoughts from money to religion, still hold the same languaooe, 
and allege the literal sense of the prophets.t 0 
3 Chrysostom (Basnage, lIist. des J uif
, tom. v. c. 9, p. 183) and 
Athanasius (Petav. Dogmat. Theolog. tom. Y. 1. i. c. 2, p. 3) are 
obliged to confess that the divinity of Christ is rarely mentioned by 
himself or his apostles. . 


· See on this passage Bp. Raye, Justin Martyr, p. 2.5. - J\I. 
t :Most of the modern writers, who have closely examined this subject, 
and who will not be suspected of any theological bias, Rosenmuller on 
Isaiah ix. 5, and OIl Psalm xlv. 7, and TIertholdt, Christologia Juc.æorum, 
c. xx., rightly ascribe much higher notions of the Messiah to the J C\\s. In 
fact, the dispute serms to rest on the notion that there was a definite and 
autlwrized notion of the Mcssiah, amon
 the Jews, whereas it was probably 
&0 vague, as to admit every shade of differenco, from the vulgar expectation 
of a mere tempOlal king, to the philosophic notion of an emanation from 
thl} Deity. -!II. 
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reputed parents, Joseph and l\1ary, and his lineal claim to HIe 
kingdom of David and the inheritance of Judah. But the secret 
and authentic history has been recorded in several copies of 
the Gospel according to St. l\latthew,4 which these sectaries 
long preserved in the original Hebrew,5 as the sale evi. 
dence of their faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, 
conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by the assur- 
ance (in a dream) that his wife was pregnant of the I-loly 
Ghost: and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fait 
under the personal observation of the historian, he must have 
listened to the same voice which dictated to Isaiah the future 
conception of a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated by the 
ineffable operation of the Holy Spirit, was a creature without 
example or resemblance, superior in every attribute of mind 
and body to the children of Adam. Since the introduction 
of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy,6 the Jews 7 were per- 


4 The two first chapters of St. !\fatthew did not exist in the Ebionite 
copies, (Epiphan. Hæres. xxx. 13;) and the miraculous conception is 
one of the last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from b>> 
scanty creed.. 
õ It is probable enough that the first of the Gospels fo1' the u"e 
11 
the Jewish conyerts was composed in the Hebrew or Syriac id10m 
the fact is attested by a chain of fathers - Papias, Irenæus, Origen, 
J erom, &c. It is devoutly believed by the Catholics, and admitted by 
Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac V ossius, among the Protestant critics 
But this Hebrew Gospel of St. 
iatthew is most unaccountably lOf;t 
and we may accu
e the diligence or fidelity of the primitive chmcf1E'.8. 
who have preferred the unauthorized version of some namcless Gn:ek. 
Erasmus and his followers, who respect our Greek text as the original 
Gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which declares it to be the 
work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist, Critique, &c., tom. iü. c. 5-9, 
p. 47-101, and the Prolegomena of :1\1ill and 'Vetstein to the New 
Testament. t 
6 The metaphygics of the soul arc disengaged by Cicero (Tusc1Ùan, 
1. i.) and l\Iaximus of Tyre (Dis:5crtat. xvi.) from the intricacies of 
dialogue, which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the readers of 
the Phædrus, the PltæcWn, and the Laws of Plato. 
7 The disciples of Jesus ",yere persuaded that a man might haVE- 


· The distinct allusion to the facts related in the two first chapters OS 
the Gospel, in a work evidently written about the end of the reign of.N
ro. 
the Ascensio Isaiæ, edited by Archbishop Lawrence! see
s .conv
ncmg 
evidence that they are integral parts of the authentIc ChrIstian h18tOlY 
- :M:. 
t Surely the extinction of the J udæo-Christian community J'elated from 
:Mosheim by Gibbon himself (c. xv.) accounts both simply aud. nablr
ll.}' 
for the loss of a composition, which had become of 1'0 us
 . nM 
C)
 i.& 
follow tbat the Greek GOfipel of St. :Matthew ii unauthoriud. - N.. 
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suaded of the preëxistence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls; and providence was justified by a supposition, that 
they were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the 
stains which they had contracted in a former state.8 But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost immeasurable. 
It might be fairly presumed, that the 1110st sublime and vir.. 
tuous of human spirits was infused into the offspring of Mary 
and the Holy Ghost; 9 that his abasement was the result of 
his voluntary choice; and that the object of his mission was, 
to purify, not his own, but the sins of the world. On his 
return to his native skies, he received the immense reward of 
his obedience; the everlasting kingdom of the IVlessiah, which 
had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal 
images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. Omnipo- 
tence could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the extent 
of his cælestial office. In the language of antiquity, the title 
of God has not been severely confined to the first parent, and 
his incomparable minister, his only-begotten Son, might claim, 
without presumption, the religious, though secondary, worship 
of a subject world. 
II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the 
rocky and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full 
maturity, to the happier dimes of the Gentiles; and the 
strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity, of 
Christ. The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and 
the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to conceive a long suc- 


sinned before he was born, (John ix. 2,) and the Pharisees held the 
transmigration of virtuous souls, (Joseph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 7 ;) 
and a modern Rabbi is modcstly assured, that Hermes, Pythagoras. 
Plato, &c., derived their metaphysics from his illustrious countrymen. 
8 Four different opinions have been entertained concerning the 
origin of human souls: 1. That they are eternal and divine. 2. That 
they were created, in a separate state of existence, before their union 
with the body. 3. That they have been propagated from the original 
stock of Adam, who contained in himself the mental as well as the 
corporeal seed of hi
 posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally 
created and embodied in the moment of conception.- The last of these 
sentiments appears to have prevailed among the modorns; and OUI 
spiritual history is grown less sublime, without becoming more in- 
telligible. 
9 c, On 
 Tau ;!{t)nì
oç 1þ V X:' 
 TOU :Aðùp, 
,- was one of the fifteen 
heresies imputed to Origeu, and denied by his apologist, (Photius, 
Bibliothec. cod. cxvü. p. 296.) Some of the Rabbis attribute one and 
the ß8JIlepoul to the persoIli of AWw.. Davip., and the.M.esaiah. 
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cession, an Infinite chain of angels or dæmons, or deities, or 
reoDs, or emanations, Issuing from the throne of 1ight. Nor 
could it seeln strange Of incredible, that the first of these reons, 
the Logos, Of Word of God, of the same substance with the 
Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human race 
fron1 vice and error, and to cond r.ct them in the pe.:ns of life 
and immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity 
and inherent pravity of matter infected the primitive churches 
of the East. Many among the Gentile proselytes refused to 
believe that a cælestial spirit, an undivided portion of the first 
essence, had been personally united with a mass of impure 
and contaminated flesh; and, in their zeal for the divinity, 
they piously abjured the humanity, of Christ. "Vhile his blood 
was still recent on 1\Iount Calvary,lO the Docetes, a numerous 
and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the plwntastic system, 
which was afterwards propagated by the Marcionites, the 
lVlanichæans, and the various names of the Gnostic heresy)l 
rrhey denied the truth and authenticity of the Gospels, as far 
as they relate the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and 
the thirty years that preceded the exercise of his ministry 
lIe first appeared on the banks of the Jordan in the form of 
perfect manhood; but it was a forn1 only, and not a substance; 
a human figure created by the hand of On1nipotence to imitate 
the faculties and actions of a man, and to impose a perpetual 
illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articulate 
sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples; but the image 
which was ilnpressed on their optic nerve eluded the more stub.. 
born evidence of the touch; and they enjoyed the spiritual, 
not the corporeal, presence of the Son of God. The rage of 
the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phflTltom; and 
the mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection 
and ascension, of Christ were represented on the theatre of 


10 Apostolis adhuc in seculo superstitibus, apud Judæam Christi 
sanguine recente, PHANTAS)[A domini corpus asscrebatur. Hieronym. 
advêrs. Lucifer. c. 8. The epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnæans, and 
even the Gospel according to St. John, are levelled against the growing 
error of the Docetes, who had obtained too much credit in the wor1
 
(1 John, iv. 1-5.) 
11 About tHe year 200 of the Christian æra, Irenæus and Hippolytu8 
refuted the thirty-two sects, TjjÇ 'PEvðom!,uov YJ'woiwç, which had mul- 
tiplied to fourscore in the time of Epiphaniu
, (Phot. Biblioth. cod. 
exx. cxxi. cxxii.) The five books of Irenæus exist only in barbarous 
Latin; but the original might perhaps be found in some monastery of 
GreeQe. 
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Jerusaleln for the benefit of mankind. If it were urged, thm 
such ideal mimicry, such incessant deception, was unworth} 
of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with too many of their 
orthodox brethren in the justification of pious falsehood. In 
the system of the Gnostics, the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator 
of this lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant 
spirit. The Son of God descended upon earth to abolish hj
 
tmnple and his law; and, for the accOlnplishlnent of this sal 
utary end, he dexterously transferred to his own person the 
hope and prediction of a temporal :Messiah. 
One of the rnost subtile disputants of the l\Ianichæan school 
has pressed the danger and indecency of supposing, that the 
God of the Christians, in the state of a human fætus, emerged 
at the end of nine months from a female womb. The pious 
horror of his antagonists provoked then1 to disclailn all sensual 
circumstances of conception and delivery; to Inaintain tha! 
the divinity passed through l\1ary like a sunbeam through ö 
plate of glass; and to assert, that the seal of her virginitJ' 
remained unbroken even at the mOlnent when she became the 
mother of Christ. But the rashness of these concessions ha
 
encouraged a milder sentiment of those of the Docetes, who 
taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but that' he was clothed 
with an impassible and incorruptible body. Such, indeed, in 
the more orthodox system, he has acquired since his resurrec 
tion, and such he must have always possessed, if it were capa 
ble of pervading, without resistance or injury, the density of 
intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential propertief:! 
it might be exempt from the attributes and infirmities of thE 
flesh. A fætus that could increase from an invisible point t( 
its full maturity; a child that could attain the stature of per. 
feet manhood without deriving any nourishment from the 
ordinary sources, Inight continue to exist without repairing 8 
daily waste by a daily supply of external matter. Jesus Inight 
share the repasts of his disciples without being subject to the 
calls of thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity was neVttl 
sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence 
Of a body thus singularly constituted, a question would arise, 
by what means, and of what materials, it was originally 
framed; and our sounder theology is startled by an answer 
which was not peculiar to thfJ Gnostics, that both the form and 
the substance proceeded from the divine essence. The idea 
of pure and absolute spirit is a refinement of modern philoso. 
phy: the incorporeal cssence, ascribed by the ancients to 
VjlJ.. 1'''. 4
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human souls, cælestial beings, and eVf'n the Deity himself) 
docs not exclud
 the notion of extended space; and their 
imagination was satisfied with a subtile nature of aIr, or fire, 
or rether, incomparahly more perfect than the grossness of 
the material world. If we define the place, we must describe 
the figure, of the Deity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity) 
represents the powers of reason and virtue under a human 
form. The Allthropomorphites, who swarmed among the 
l1lonks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, could produce 
the express declaration of Scripture, that man was made after 
the image of his Creator,12 The venerable Serapion, one of 
the saints of the Nitrian deserts, relinquished, with many a 
tear, his darling prejudice; and bewailed, like an infant, his 
unlucky conversion, which had stolen away his God, and left 
his mind without any visible object of faith or devotiön.1 3 
III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A 
more substantial, though less simple, hypothesis, was contrived 
by Cerinthus of Asia,14 who dared to oppose the last of the 
apostles. Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gentile 
world, he labored to reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, 
by confessing in the same l\Iessiah the supernatural union of 
a man and a God; and this mystic doctrine \vas adopted with 
many fanciful improvements by Carpocrates, Basilides, and 


12 The pilgrim Cassian, who -visited Egypt in the beginning of the 
vth century, observes and laments the reign of anthropomorphism 
among the monks, who were not conscious that they embraced the 
system of Epicurus, (CiCC1"0, de N at. Deorum, i. 18, 34.) Ab universo 
propemodum genere monachorum, qui pertotam provinciam Egyptum 
Inorabantur, pro simplicitatis errore susceptum est, ut e contrario 
memoratum pontificem (Theophilus) velut hæresi gravissimâ deprava- 
turn, pars maxima seniorum ab universo fraternitatis corpore decerneret 
detestandum, (Cassian, Collation. x. 2.) As long as St. Augustin 
remained a Nlanichæan, he was scandalized by the anthropomorphism 
of the vulgar Catholics. 
13 Ita est in oratione senex. mente confusus, eo quod illam à-dJ!!w7fó- 
P.Q
(POll jmaginem Deitatis, quam proponcre sibi in oratione consue- 
verat, aboleri de suo cm"de sentiret, ut in amarissimos fletus, crebrosque 
singultus repcnte prorumpens, in terram prostratus, cum ejulatCl vali- 
dissimo proclamaret; "Heu me miserum ! tulerunt a me Deum meum, 
E.'t quem nunc teneam non habeo, vel quem adorcm, aut interpellam 
jam nescio." Cassian, Collat. x. 2. 
14 St. John and Cerinthus (A. D. 80. Cleric. lEst. Eccles. p. 493) 
accidentally met in the public bath of Ephesus; but the apostle fled 
from the heretic, lest the building should tumble on their heads. This 
foolish story, reprobated by Dr. :MIddleton, (
liscellaneous 'Vorks, 
vol. ü.,) is related, however, by Irenæus, (iii. 3,) on the evidcnc8 of 
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Valentine,15 the heretics of the Egyptian school. In their 
eyes, JESUS of Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate 
son of Joseph and :Mary: but he was the best and wisest of 
the human race, selected as the worthy instrument to restore 
upon earth the \vorship of the true and supreme Deity. '\Vhpn 
he was baptized in the Jordan, the CHRIST, the first of the 
reons, the Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the form 
of a dove, to inhabit !"\is mind, and direct his actions during 
the allotted period of his ministry. 'Vhen the l\lessiah was 
delivered into the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an immortal 
and impassible being, forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew back 
to the pleroma or world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus 
to suffer, to cOlllplain, and to expire. But the justice and 
generosity of such a desertion are strongly questionable; and 
the fate of an innocent Inartyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, might provoke the pity 
and indignation of the profane. Their murmurs were vari. 
ously silenced by the sectaries who espoused and Inodified 
the double system of Cerinthus. It was alleged, that when 
Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed with a nlÍrac 
ulous apathy of mind and body, which rendered him insen- 
sible of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed, that these 
Inomentary, though real, pangs would be abundantly repaid 
by the temporal reign of a thousand years rese.rved for the 
Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insin- 
uated, that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer; that human 
nature is never absolutely perfect; and that the cross and 
passion might serve to expiate the venial transgressions of the 


Polycarp, and was probably suitcd to the time and residence of Cerino 
thus. Thc obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of 1 John, iv. 3- 
8 Àl!F[ -rÒJl ' b,aovJI - alludes to the doublc nature of that primitivE' 
heretic. * 
15 The Valentinians embraced a complex, and almost incoherent: 
system. 1. Both Christ and Jesus were æons, though of different de- 
grees; the one acting as the rational soul, the other as the divine 
spirit of the Savior. 2. At the time of the passion, they both retired, 
and left only a sensitive soul and a human body. 3. Eyen that body 
'Was æthereal, and perhaps apparent. - Such are the laborious conclu- 
sions of M
oshcim. But I much doubt whether the Latin translator 
understood Irenæus, and whether Irenæus and the Valentinians under- 
stood themselves. 


· Griesbach asserts that all the Greek 1\:188., all the translators, and all 
the Greek fathers, support the common reading.- Nov. Test. in loc.-Me 
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son of Joseph, before his mysterious union with the Son ('}T 
God .16 
IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the souL b 
specious and noble tenet, must confess, from their present 
experience, the incomprehensible union of mind and matteI 
A sin1Ïlar union is not inconsistent with a much higher, Q' 
even with the highest, degree of mental faculties; and the in 
carnation of an æon or archangel, the 1110st perfect of createD 
spirits, does not involve any positive contradiction or absurd- 
ity. In the age of religious freedom, which was determined 
by the council of Nice, the dignity of Christ was measured by 
private judgment according to the indefinite rule of Scripture
 
or reason, or tradition. But when his pure and proper divinity 
had been established on the ruins of Arianisnl, the faith of 
the Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it 
was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, dreadful to faH . 
and the manifold inconveniences of their creed were aggra 
vated by the sublime character of their theology. The1 
hesitated to pronounce; tlzat God himself, the second person 
of an equal and consubstantial trinity, was manifested in th(" 
flesh; 17 that a being who pervades the uniyerse, had beeD 
confined in the wonlb of l\Iary; that his eternal duration haè 


16 The heretics abused the passionate exclamation of H 
Iy God, m) 
God, why hast thou f01"Saken me?" Rousseau, who has drawn aI. 
eloquent, but indecent, parallel between Christ and Socrates, forgek- 
that not a word of impatience or despair escaped from the mouth of 
the dying philosopher. In the :Messiah, such sentiments could Of- 
only apparent; and such ill-sounding words are properly explained 3$ 
the application of a psalm and prophecy. 
17 This strong expression might be justified by the language of St 
Paul, (1 Tim. iii. 16;) but we are deceived by our modern Bibles. 
The word a. (which) was altered to -3
l/; (God) at Constantinople in 
the bcginning of the vith ccntury: the true reading, which is visible 
in the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the reasoning of the 
Greek, as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraud, with that of th
 
three witnesses of St. John, is admirably detected by Sir Isaac :K ewton. 
(See his two letters translated by !1. de l\1issy, in the Journal Britan- 
nique, tom. xv. p. 148-190, 351-390.) I have weighed the argu- 
ments, and may yield to the authority of the first of philosophers, who 
was deeply skilled in critical and theological studies. 


. It should be õ,. Griesbach in loco The weight of authority is 80 much 
against the common reading on both these points, that they are no longer 
urged by prudent controversialists. 'V ould Gibbon's deference for the 
first oflJhilosophers haYÐ extended to all his theologioal conclusions ?-M 
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been marked by the days and months, and years of hl1111an 
existence; that the Almighty had been scourged and crUCI- 
fied; that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish; 
that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance; and 
that the source of life and immortality expired on :Mount 
Calvary. These alarIlling consequences were affirmed with 
unblushing siI11plicity by Apollinaris,18 bishop of Laodicea
 
and one of the luminaries of the church. The son of a 
learned gral11marian, he was skilled in all the sciences of 
Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous 
in the volUl11es of Apollinaris, were hU111bly devoted to the 
service of religion. The worthy friend of Athanasius, tile 
worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled with the 
Arians and Polytheists, and though he affected the rigor of 
geometrical demonstration, his commentaries revealed the 
literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery, 
which had long floated in the looseness of popular belief, was 
defined by his perverse diligence in a technical form; and he 
first proclail11ed the memorable words, " One incarnate nature 
of Christ," which are still reëchoed with hostile clamors in 
the churches of Asia, Egypt, and Æthiopia. He taught that 
the Godhead was united or mingled with the body of a man; 
and that the Logos, the eternal wisdom, supplied in.. the flesh 
the place and office of a human soul. Yet as the profound 
doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apollinaris was 
heard to mutter SOlTIe faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the Greek philosophers 
between the rational and sensitive soul of man; that he 
might reserve the Logos for intellectual functions, and em. 
ploy the subordinate human principle in the meaner actions 
of animal life. \Vith the moderate Docetes, he revered l\lary 
as the spiritual, rather than as the carnal, mother of Christ, 
whose borly either can1e from heaven, impassible and incor. 
ruptible, ur was absorbed, and as it were transforlned, into 
the essence of the Deity. The system of Apollinaris was 
strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, 


18 For Apollinaris and his sect, see SocrateR, 1. ii. c. 46, 1. iii. c. 16. 
Sozomen, 1. v. c. 18, 1. vi. c. 25, 27. Theodorct, 1. v.3, 10, 11. Tille- 
mont, 
I&moircs Ecclésiastiques, tom. vii. p. 602-638. Not. p. 789- 
794, in 4to. VeniRe, li32. The contemporary saint always mentions 
the bishop of Laodicea as a friend and brother. The style of the more 
recent historianR is harsh and hostile: Jet Philostorgiu8 compares him 
(1 viii. c. 11-15) to Basil and Gregory. 
42* 
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who
e schools are honored by the names of Basil, Grerrorý 
and Chrysostom, and tainted by: those of Diodorus, Theodm:e, 
and Nestorius. But the person of the aged bishop of Laod- 
icea, his character and dignity, remained inviolate; and his 
rivals, since we n1ay not suspect them of the weakness of 
toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of the 
argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in their favor; the 
heresy of Apollinaris was condemned, and the separate con- 
gregations of his disciples were proscribed by the Imperial 
laws. But his principles were secretly entertained in the 
rnonasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the hatred of 
Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of Alex- 
andria. 
V. The grovelling Ebionite, and the fantastic Docetes l 
were rejected and forgotten: tpe recent zeal against thû 
errors of Apollinaris reduced the Catholics to a seemin
 
agreement with the dou ble nature of Cerinthus. But insteaò 
of a ten1porary and occasional alliance, they established, and 
'We still embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, and .everlasting 
union of a perfect God with a perfect man, of the second 
person of the trinity with a reasonable soul and human fiest. 
In the beginning of the fifth century, the unity of the 
1.f.70 
natures was the prevailing doctrine of the church. On dlt 
sides, it was confessed, that the 1110de of their coëxistenefl 
could neither be represented by our ideas, nor expressed h
) 
our language. Yet a secret and incurable discord wa... 
cherished, between those who were most apprehensive or 
confounding, and those who were n10st fearful of separating, 
the divinity, and the humanity, of Christ. Impelled by 
religious frenzy, they lIed with adverse haste from the erfor 
which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth and 
salvation. On either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the 
two natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols 
{)f doctrine, as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. 
The poverty of ideas and language telnpted them to ransack 
a.rt and nature for every possible comparison, and each 
comparison rnisled their fancy in the 'explanation of an incom- 
parable n1ystery. In the polenlÎc microscope, an atom 
 
enlarged to a nlonster, and each party was skilful to exagger. 
ate the absurd or impious conclusions that D1ight be extortt'"d 
frOln the principles of their adversaries. To escape frOle 
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each other, they wandered through tnanya dark and deviou
 
thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid phantoms of 
Cerinthus and A.pollinaris, who guarded the opposite issues of 
the theologicalla.byrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilighf 
of sense and heresy, they started, measured back their steps, 
and were again involved in the gloom of iInpenetrable ortho- 
doxy. To purge theillselves fr0111 the guilt or reproach of 
damnable error, they disilvow
d their consequences, explaincd 
their principles, excused their indi
cretions, and unanilllously 
pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a latent 
and ahllost invisible spark still lurked among the eillbers of 
controve?'
y: by the breath of prejudice and passion, it wa
 
quiCkly Inndled to a lllighty flan1e, and the verbal disputcs 19 
of the \Jrielltal sects have shaken the pillars of the. church 
and slate. 
The naille of CYRIL of Alexandria is famous in controver. 
sial story, and the title of saint" is a mark that his opinion
 
and his party have finally prevailed. In the house of his 
uncle, the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox 
lessons of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth 
,vere profitably spent in the adjacent monastpries of Nitria. 
Under the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to 
ecclesiastical studies, with such indefatigable ardor, that in tll{> 
course of one sleepless night, hc has perused the four Gospels, 
the Catholic Epistles, and the Epistle to the Romans. Origen 
he detested; but the writings of Clemens and Dionysius, of 
Athanasius and Basil, were continually in his hands: by the 
theory and practice of dispute, his faith was confirillcd and 
· his wit was sharpened; he extended round his ccll the cob. 
webs of scholastic theology, and mcditated the works of aIle . 
gory and metaphysics, whose reillains, in seven verbose folios) 
now peaceably slumber by the side of their rivals. 2o Cyrii 


19 I appeal to the confession of two Oriental prelatcs, Gregory 
Abulpharagius the Jacobite primate of the East, and Elias the Xe::,to. 
rian metropolitan of Damascus, (see Asseman, Bibliothec. Oriental. 
tom. ii. p. 291, tom. iii. p. 514, &c.,) that the l\lclchites, Jaeoùites. 
N estorians, &c., agree in the doctrine, and differ only in the expression. 
Our most learned and rational divines -13asnage, I
e Clerc, Deau- 
sobre, La Croze, l\losheim, Jablonski - are inclined to favor thi
 
charitable judgment; but the zeal of Petavius is loud and angry, and 
the moderation of Dupin is cony eyed in a whispcr. 
20 La Cl"OZe (IIist. du Chri
tianisme des Inc1es, tom. i. p. 21) avowfoo 
his contempt for the genius and writings of Cyril. De tous les ou- 
vragcs des anciens, il Y Cll a peu qu'onlise avec moins d'utilité: ani" 
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prayed and fasted in the desert, but his thoughts (it is the re- 
proach of a friend) 21 were still fixed on the world; and the 
call of Theophilus, who surnmoned him to the tumult of cities 
and synods, was too readily obeyed by the aspiring hern1Ït. 
'Vith the approbation of his uncle, he assumed the office, and 
acquired the fame, of 
 popular preacher. His comely per- 
son adorned the pulpit; the harmony of his voice resounded 
in the cathedral; his friends were stationed to lead or second 
the a.pplause of the congregation; 22 and the hasty notes of 
the scribes preserved his discourses, which in their effect, 
though not in their composition, might be compared with those 
of the AthenIan orators. The death of Theophilus expanded 
und realized the hopes of his nephevl. The clergy of Alex- 
andria was divided; the soldiers and their general supported 
the claims of the archdeacon; but 11 resistless rnultitude, with 
voices and with hands, asserted the cause of their favorite; 
and after a period of thirty-nine years, Cyril was seated on 
the throne of Athanasius. 23 
The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance 
fronl the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the 
patriarch, as he was now styled, of Alexandria had gradually 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. The 
public and private charities of the city were managed by his 
discretion; his voice inflamed or appeased the passions of the 
n1ultitude; his cornmands were blindly obeyed by his nu- 
merous and fanatic parabola7l'i,24 familiarized in their daily 


Dupin, (Bibliothèque Ecclesiastique, tom. iv. p. 42-52,) in words of 
respect, teaches us to despise them. · 
21 Of Isidore of Pclusium, (1. i. epist. 25, p. 8.) As the letter is 
not of the most creditable sort, Tillemont, less sincere than the Bol- 
1andists, affects a doubt whether this Cyril is the nephew of Theophi- 
Ius, (Mém. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 2G8.) 
22 A grammarian is named by Socrates (1. vii. c. 13) ðt(.ínvQoç ð. 
àx!!oari.ç TO'ÌJ ìnwxûnov ](t'Q1V.QV xat1wT(
ç, xed. nlQi TÒ XQÛTOVÇ iJ' Text, 
ðtð'a(1xal[(.t[
 aVTo'ÌJ ìYEiQElJ' 
J! anoVðatQTaToç. 
23 See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (1. vü. c. 7) and 
Renaudot, (IIist. Patriarch. Alexand.rin. p. lOG, 108.) The AbbÁ 
Renaudot drew his materials from the Arabic history of Severus. 
bishop of Hermopolis 
lagna, or Ashmunein, in the xth century, who 
ean never be trusted, unle:5s our assent is extorted by the interna1 
eviùence of facts. 
2-1 The Parabolani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, in- 
stituted during the plague of Gallienus, to visit the sick and to bury 
the dead. They gradually enlarged, abused, and sold t
e privileg
s 
of their order. Their outrageous conduct during the rClgn of Cyril 
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office with scenes of death; and the præfects of Egypt were 
awed or provoked by the temporal power of these Christian 
pontiffs. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril au- 
spiciously opened his reign by oppressing the Novatians, the 
most innocent and harmless of the sectaries. The interdic- 
tion of their religious worship appeared in his eyes a just and 
meritorious act; and he confiscated their holy vessels, with- 
out apprehending the guilt of sacrilege. The toleration, and 
even the privileges of the Jews, who had multiplied to the 
number of forty thousand, were secured by the laws of the 
Cæsars and Ptolernies, and a long prescription of seven hun- 
dred years since the foundation of Alexandria. 'Vithout any 
legal sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, 
at the dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the attack 
of the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews 
were incapable of resistance; their houses of prayer were 
levelled with the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after 
rewarding his troops with the plunder of their goods, ex- 
pelled from the city the remnant of the unbelieving nation. 
Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their prosperity, and 
their deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood they had 
recently shed in a malicious or accidental tumult. Such 
crimes would have deserved the aninladversion of the magis
 
trate; but in this prorniscuous outrage, the innocent were 
confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria was inlPoverished 
by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal 
of Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law; but 
in a feeble government and a superstitious age, he was secure 
of impunity, and even of praise. Orestes complained; but 
his just complaints were too quickly forgotten by the n1inis- 
ters of Theodosius, and too deeply remembered by a priest 
who affected to pardon, and continued to hate, the præfect of 
Egypt. As he passed through the streets, his chariot was 
assaulted by a band of five hundred of the Nitrian Blonks; 
his guards tied frorn the wild beasts of the desert; his prot- 
estations that he was a Christian and a Catholic were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his 


provoked the emperor to deprive the patriarch of their nomination, 
and to restrain their number to five or si.x hunched. nut these re. 
straints were transient and ineffectual. See the Theodosian Coùer 1 
KVi. tit. ii. anel Tillemollt, I\Iém. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 27G- 278. 
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rescue; he instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against 
the lllonk by whose hand he had been wounded, and Alllmo- ' 
nius expired under the rod of the lictor. At the command of 
Cyril his body was raised from the ground, and transported, in 
solemn procession, to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius 
was changed to that of Thaun1asius the wonderful; his tomb 
was decorated with the trophiçs of martyrdom, and the pa- 
triarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanÏ111ity of an 
assassin and a rebel. Such honors might incite the faithful 
to conlbat and die under the banners of the saint; and he soon 
pronlpted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a virgip, who pro- 
fessed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of Orestes. :Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathe- 
rnatician,25 was initiated in her father's studies; her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and 
Diophantus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and 
Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle.. In the 
bloOlll of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers and instructed her disciples; the per- 
sons 1110st illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to 
\'i;:;it the female philosopher; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded 
the door of her academy. A runlor was spread among 
the Christians, that the daughter of Theon was the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of the præfect and the archbishop; 
and that obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in 
the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her char- 
iot, stripped naked, dragged to the church, and inhumanly 
butchered by the hands of Peter the reader, and a troop of 
savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from 
her bones with sharp oyster shells,26 and her quivering limbs 


2:) For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabricius, Ribliothec. 
tom. viii. I). 210, 211. Her article in the I.Jexicon of Suida.<; is curious 
and original. Hesychius (Meursii Opcra, tom. vii. p. 295, 296) ob- 
3erve
, that he was persecuted J,ù '['i,v imE(!{JúV.ovafX1 1 aoc{JtaJl; and an 
epigram in the Greek Anthology (1. i. c. 76, p. 1,')9, edit. Brodæi) cel- 
ebi-ates her knowledge and eloquence. She is honorably mentioned 
(Epist. 10, 1:5, lG, 33-80, 124, 13.3, 153) by her fri(md and disciple the 
philosophic bishop Synesius. 
.26 ) OcrT!!ÚY.OI 
 ànì}.()J', y.at !'Eì.Jì ðòv òwmrúOfX1'TEç, &c. Oyster shells 
were plentifully strewed on the sea-beach before the Cæsareum. I 
may therefore prefer the literal sense, without I'cjccting the m
taphor- 
wal version of te!Julæ, tiles, which is used by M. de Valois. I am 
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were delivered to the flan1es. The just pI'ogress of inquiry 
and punishment was stopped by seasonn ble gifts; but the 
murder of Hypatia has in1printed an indelible stain on the 
character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria. 27 
Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood 
of a virgin, than the banishment of a saint; and Cyril had 
accompanied his uncle to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. 
When the 111ernory of ChrysostOln ,vas restored and conse- 
crated, the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a dying 
faction, still r.oaintained the justice of his sentence; nor was 
it till after a tedious delay and an obstinate resistance, that he 
yielded to the consent of the Catholic wo.rld. 28 His ennlity 
to the Byzantine pontiffs 2
 was a sense of interest, not a sally 
of passion: he envied their fortunate station in the sunshine 
of the Imperial COUIt; and he dreaded their upstart alnbition, 
which oppressed the 111etl'opolitans of Europe and Asia, in. 
.,raded the provinces of Antioch and A.lexandria, and nleasured 
their diocese by the limits of the empire. The long modera.. 
1ion of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of Chrysos. 
.
om, suspended the animosities of the Eastern patriarchs; 
out Cyril was at length awakened by the. exaltation of a rival 
more worthy of his esteeln and hatred. After the short a
d 
troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Constantinopl
, the fac. 
tions of the clergy and people were appeased by the choice 
of the emperor, who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of 
fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nestorius,3o a 


ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their 
victim was yet alive. 
:l7 These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates, (1. vii. c. 13, 
14, 15;) and the most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an his- 
torian. who coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia ì.iJ'I
!.H;Ç TO ({JQÚH;,ua 

JI$l(!fLOf. At the mention of that injured name, I am pleased to ob- 
serve a blush even on the check of Baronius, (A. D. 41.-5, No. 48.) 
28 lIe was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and 
of Isidore of Pelusium, and yielded only (if we may believe Nirepho- 
rU3, 1. xiv. c. 18) to the personal intercession of the Virgin. Yet ill 
his last years he still muttered that John Chrysostom had been justly 
condemned, (Tillemont, 
lém. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 278-282. Baro. 
mus, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 412, No. 4G-6-l.) 
29 See their characters in the history of Socrates, (1. vii. c. 25-28 ;) 
their power and pretensions, in the huge compilation of Thomassin, "- 
(Discipline de l'Egli5e, tom. i. p. 80-91.) 
30 His elevation and conduct arc described by Socrates, (1. vii. c. 29, 
31;) andl\1arccllinus seems to have appliccl the elo<]uentiæ satis, sapi- 
f'ntiæ parum, of Sallu')t. 
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native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was recom., 
mended by the austerity of his life, and the eloquence of his 
sern10118; but the first hon1ily which he preached before the 
devout Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of 
his zeal. " Give n1e, a Cæsar! " he exclaimed, " give Ille the 
earth purged of heretics, and I will give you in exchange the 
kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me the heretics; and 
with you I will exterminate the Persians." On the fifth day, 
as if the treaty had been already signed, the patriarch of 
Constantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked a secret 
conventicle of the Arians: they preferred death to subn1Ís- 
Slon; the flames that were kindled by their despair, soon 
spread to the neighboring houses, and the triumph of Neste- 
rius was clouded by the name of incendiary. On either side 
of the Hellespont his episcopal vigor imposed a rigid formu- 
lary of faith and discipline; a chronological error concerning 
the festival of Easter was punished as an offence against the 
church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sm'des and Miletus, 
were purified with the blood of the obstinate Quartodeci- 
mans; and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patri- 
arch, enUlllerates three-and-twenty degrees and denomina- 
tions in the guilt and punishment of heresy.31 But the sword 
of persecution whic.h Nestorius so furiously wielded was soon 
turned against his own breast. Religion was the pretence; 
but, in the judgrnent of a contemporary saint, ambition was 
the genuine motive of episcopal warfare. 32 
In the Syrian school, Nestorius had been taught to abhor 
the confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
the humanity of his master Christ frOln the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus. 33 The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 
of Christ, but his cars were offended with the rash and 


11 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 65, with the illustrations of Baro- 
mus, CA. D. 428, No. 25, &c.,) Godefroy, (ad locum,) andPagi, Cl'itica, 
tom. ii. p, 208.) 
32 Isidore of Pelusium, (1. h
. Epist. 57.) His words are strong and 

candalous - TÍ .:)fJ.V,ul':
Ii'Ç, iii "at. 'J'ÙV nE!,Jt. n!;!ây,ua -8 EiUJ' ;Wt. ;ùyov 
r.Q
ìTTOV ðwcpwnì.. nQoanofOÙVTfJ.( t'n;ò (ftÎ.u(!)(lüç fY.I
UY.X!Vll,UEJIO(. Isi- 
dore is a saint, but he never became a bishop; and I half suspect 
that the pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato. 
. 33 La C:roze (Christianisme d
s Iudes, tom. i. p. 4 i 1-53. Thesaurus 
Epistolicus, La Crozianus, tom. iii. p. 276-280) has detected the usa 
of Ó ðeaJIÚ
l1Ç and ó "V(!(UÇ , Iii(WÙÇ, which, in the ivth, vth, and vith cen. 
twi.es, di:-òcriminates the school of Diodorus of Tarsus and his N esto- 
dan disciples. 
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-ecent title of n10ther of God,34 which hal been insensibly 
ldopted since the origin of the Arian controversy. Fr0111 the 
pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of the patriarch, and after.. 
wards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against the 
use, or the abuse, of a worù 35 unknown to the apostles, un- 
authorized by the church, and which could only tend to alarm 
the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, and 
to jnstify, by a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus. 3G In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed, that 
it 111ight be tolerated or excused by the union of the two na- 
hIres, and the communication of their idioms: 37 but he was 
exasperated, by contradiction, to disclaim the worship of a 
new-born, an infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes 
frOlTI the conjugal or civil partnerships of life, and to describe 
the n1anhood of Christ as the robe, the instrun cnt, the taber- 
nacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds, the 
pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful 
competitors of Nestorius indulgeù their pious or personal 
resentment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with 
the intrusion of a stranger: whatever is superstitious or ab- 


3-1 (.)(;o'!"Úy.o; - Deipara; as in zoölogy we familiarly speak of ovipa- 
rou') and viviparous animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of this 
word, which La Croze (Christianisme des Imtes, tom. i. p. 16) ascribes 
to Eu-;ebius of Cæsarea auel the ArÏ<.\l1s. The orthodox testimonies 
are produced by Cyril and l")ctavius, (Dogmat. Theolog-. tom. v. I. v. 
c. 1.5. p. 2.j..!, &c. ;) but the veracity of the saint i:J questionable, and 
the epit.het of -3 EOTÙXO; so easily slides from the margin to the text of 
a Catholic 1\18. 
3j na
mage, in his Histoire de l'Egiise, a work of controversy, (tom. 
i. p. 50.5,) justifies the mother, by the blood, of God. (Acts, xx. 28, 
with :Mill's yarious readings.) But the Greek :i\I
S. arc far fronl 
unanimous; and the primitivc style of the blood of Chri
t is preserved 
in the Syriac version, even in those copies which were used by the 
Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of :Ualabar, (La Croze, èhris- 
tia.nisme des lndes, tom. i. p. 317.) The jealousy of the X estoriallS 
anel )lonophysites has guarded the purity of their text. 
36 The l>agans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybcle of the 
Christia.ns, (Isidor. 1. i. epist. 64;) a letter was forged in the name of 
Hypatia. to ridicule the theology of her assassin, (Synodicon, c. 216, 
in iv. tom. Concil. p. 484.) In the article of X ESTORIUS, Bayle has 
scattered some loose philosophy on the worship of the Virgin :Mary. 
21 The à.'TiðoO"tç of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the 
idioms or properties of each nature to the other - of infinity to man, 
pas
ibility to God, &c. Twelve rules 011 this nicest of subjects com- 
pose the Theological Grammar of Petavius, (Do
1Uata Theolog. tom. 
v. 1. iv. c. 14, 15, p. 209, &c.) 
VOL. IV. 43 
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fmrd, might cTainl the protection of dlC monks; and the peú- 
pIe was inte:rested in the glory of their virgin patroness. 38 
The sermons of tIle archbishop, and the service of the altar, 
were disturbed by seditious clamor; his authority and doc.. 
trine were renounced by separate congregations; eVel"Y wind 
scattered rounò the empire the leaves of contl'ovBrsy; and 
the voice of toe combatants on a sonorous theatre rcëchoed 
in the cells of Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril 
to enlighten tbe zeal and ignorance of his innumerable monks: 
in the school of Alexandria, he Imd ill1bibed and professed 
the incarnation of one nature; and the successor of Athana- 
sins C011suited llis pride and mnbition, when he rose in arJTIS 
against another Arius, more fornJidable and more guilty, on 
the second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspond- 
ence, in which the rival prelates dif.gnÍsed their hatred in 
the hollow language of }'cspect and charity, the patriarch of 
Alexandria denounced to the prince and peop1e, to the East 
and to the \Vest, the damnable errors of the Byzantine pon. 
tiff. From the East, more especially from Antioch, he ob- 
tained the arnbiguous counsels of toleration and silence, which 
were addresscd to both parties \y hile they Ü\ vorcd the cause 
of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms the 
l1lCssengers of Egypt. 'I'he yanity of Celestine was flattered 
by the appeal; and the purtial version of a Il10nk decided 
the faith of the pope, who with his Latin clergy was ignorant 
of the language, the arts, and the theology of the Greeks. 
At thÐ head of an Ita1ian synod, Celestine weighed dIe merits 
of the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned the 
sentinlents and person of N estorius, degraded the hcretic fron1 
his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten da:ys for recan- 
tation anù penance, and delegated to his enemy the execution 
of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the 
errors and passions of a Inortal; and bis twelve ana the- 
Inas 39 still torture the orthodox slaves, who adore the memory 
of a saint, without forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of 
Chalcedon. These boJd assertions are indelibly tinged with 
the colors of the .ApollinaJian heresy; but the serious, and 


31i See Ducange, C. P. Christiana,!. i. p. 30, &c. 
39 ConcH. tom. iii, p. 9.13. They have never been directly approved 
by the church, (Tillemont, 
1ém. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 3G8-:n2.). I 
almost pity the agony of rage and sophistry wit.h which 
etavlUS 
seems to be agitated in thQ vith book of his Do
ata Theologlca. 
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perhaps the sincere professions of Nestorius have satisfied the 
wiser and less partial theologians of the present times. 40 
Yet neither the en1peror nor the primate of the East were 
disposed to obey the mandate of an Italian priest; and a 
synod of the Catholic, or rather of the Greek 
hurch, was 
unanimously demanded as the sole ren1edy that could appea
e 
or decide this ecclesiastical quarrc1. 4L Ephesus, on all sides 
accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the place, the fes- 
tival of Pentecost for the day, of the meeting; a writ of sunl- 
lTIOnS was despatched to each rnetropolital1, and a guard was 
stationed to protect and confine the fathers till they should 
settle the nlysteries of heaven, and the faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a judge; he 
depended on the weight rather than the number of his prel- 
ates, and his sturdy slaves frOln the baths of Zeuxippus were 
armed for every sen'ice of injury or defence. But his adver- 
sary Cyril was more powerful in the weapons both of the 
flesh and of the spirit. Disobedient to the letter, or at least 
. to the rneaning, of the royal sl
rnmons, he was attended by 
fifty Egyptian bishops, who expected frorn their patriarch's 
nod the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 1-Ie had contracted 
an intimate alliance with l\Icmnon, bishop of Ephesus. The 
despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready succors of 
thirty or forty episcopal votes: a crowd of peasants, the 
slaves of the church, was poured into the city to support with 
blows and clanlors a metaphysical argument; anJ the people 
zcalously asserted the honor of the Virigin, whose body 
reposed within the walls of Ephesus. 42 The fleet which 


40 Such as the rational Easnage (ad tom. i. Yariar. Lection. Canisii 
in Præfat. c. 2, p. 11-23) and I..a Craze, the universal scholar, (Chris- 
tianisme des 1ndes, tom. i. p. 16-20. De l'Ethiopic, p. 26, 27. The- 
saul'. Epfst. p. 176, &c., 283, 28.5.) IIis free sentence is confirmed by 
that of his friends Jablonski (The3aur. Epist. tom. i. p. 193-201) and 

Iosheim, (idem, p. 301, Kestorium crimine earuisse est et mea sen- 
tentia;) and three more respectable judges will not ca
ily be founel. 
Asseman, a learned and modest slave, can hardly discern (Bibliothec. 
Orient. tom. iv. p. IDO-224) the guilt and error of the Kestorians. 
41 The ori
in and progress of the X e:storian controvel's
', till the 
synod of Ephesus, may te found ill Socrates, (1. vii. c. 32,) Evagrius, 
(1. i. c. 1, 2,) Libera.tus, (Brev. c. 1--:1,) the original Act
. (Concil. 
tom. iü. p. ,351-991, eùit. Venice, 1728.) the Annals of Earonius and 
Pagi, anù the faithful collections of Tillmnollt, ()Iém, Eccles. tom. xi,', 
p. 283-377.) 
42 The Christians of the four first centuries were igllOl'ant of the 
denth and burial of 1'Iary. Thp trndition of Ephl'Rl1!\ is 
lffirmed b) 
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had tram;;portcd Cyril from Alexandria was ladcn witT1 the 
richcs of Egypt; and he disembarked a numcrous body of 
111arinel's, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with blind obedience 
under the banncr of St. 1\1ark and the 1nother of God. The 
fathers, and even the guards, of the council were a wed by 
this martial array; the adversaries of Cyril and :J\1ary were 
insultcd in the streets, or threatencrl in thcir houses; his elo- 
qnencc and liberaEty made a daily increase in thc number 
of his adherents; and the Egyptian soon COlTlputed that he 
might comlnand thÐ attendance and the voices of two hun- 
dred bishops.43 But the author of the twelve anathcrnas 
foresaw and dreaded thc opposition of John of Antioch, who, 
with a small, but respectable, train of metropolitans and 
divines, was advancing by slow journeys fron1 the distant 
capital of thc East. Impatient of a delay, which he stign1a- 
tized as voluntary and culpable,44 Cyril announced the open- 
ing of the synod sixtecn days after the festival of Pentecost. 
Nestorius, who depended on thc ncar approach of his Eastern 
friends, persistcd, like his predccessor Chrysostom, to disclaim 
the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his enemics: 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser rresided in the seat 
of judgn1ent. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan 
rank, defended his cause by a modest and temperate protest: 
they were excluded from the councils of their brcthren. Can- 
didian, in the emperor's name, requcsted a delay of four 
days; the profane magistrate was drivcn with outrage and 


the synod, (f1.Ðtt Ó .::h:01:úyoç) I/.!J
'1!1'}iÇ, )!al 
 .ßEOT
)"-ot; 1Ta
êi1'oÇ 
 U}'1a 
JJlaf,1ia. Concil. tom. iii. p. 1102;) yet it has been super8eùed ùy the 
claim of Jerusalem; and her empty sepulchre, as it was shown to the 
pilgrims, produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in 
which the Greek auc1 Latin churches have piouslyaquic:jced. See 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 48, Xo. 6, &c.) and Tillemont, (Mém. 
Eccles. tom. i. p. 467-477.) 
43 The Acts of Chalredon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1.10.3, 1408) exhibit a 
Ii-rely pictul"e of the blind, obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt 
to their patriarch. 
44 Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch 
till the 18th of 
,Iay. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty (lay!!' 
journey; and ten days more may be fairly allo-wed for accidents and 
repose. The march of Xenophon oyer the same grounù enumerates 
aboye 260 parasangs or leagues; and this measure might be illustrat.ed 
from ancient and moùern itil1erarie
, if I knew how to compare tho 
speeJ. of an army, a synoel, ane1 a caravan. John of Antioch is rcluc- I 
tantly acquitted by Tillemollt himself, ()'Iém. Eccles. tom. xiv. 1 1 . ::;86 
-389.) 
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insult from the assembly of the saints. The whole of this 
momentous transaction was crowded into the compass of a 
summer's day: the bishops delivered their separate opinions; 
but the uniformity of style reveals the influence or the hand 
of a master, who has been accused of cCirrupting the public 
evidence of their acts and suhscriptions. 45 'Vithout a dissent- 
ing voice, they recognized in the epistles of Cyril the Nicene 
creed and the doctrine of the fathers: but the partial extracts 
from the lctters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted 
by curses and anathemas: and the heretic was degradeù from 
his episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, }llali- 
ciously inscribed to the new JUd2S, was aflixed and proclaimed 
in the streets of Ephesus: the weary prelates, as they issued 
fronl the church of the mother of God, were saluted as her 
champions; and her victory was celebrated by the illumina- 
Úons, the songs, anù the tumult of the night. 
On the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arriyal 
and indignation of the Eastern bishops. In a chambcr of 
. the inn, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John 
of Antioch gave audience to Candidian, the Imperial minis- 
tel'; who related his ineffectual eÍÌùrts to prevent or to annul 
the hasty violence of the Egyptian. 'Vith equal haste and 
violence, the Oriental 
ynod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril 
and l\Ienlnon from their episcopal honors, condemned, in the 
twelve anathemas, the purest venom of the Apollinarian 
heresy, anù described the Alexandrian primate as a monster, 
born and educated for the destruction of the church. 46 Hl:S 
throne was distant and inaccessible; but they instantly re- 
solved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
faithful shepherd. By the vigilance of l\lcmnon, the churches 
were shut against thenl, and a strong garrison was thrown 
into the cathedral. The troops, unùer the command of Can- 
didian, advanced to the assault; the outguards were ruuted 
and put to the sword, but the place ,'Vas impregnable: the 


4;; 111 f." (1'!J,I.lEJ!OJ! 1';; ZeiT;" TÙ J;VJ! T
C iJ. > E(pÚYu! (iI/nEt),; 1'("L i'Tl O!O":1 lCiTa , 
7fCC1.ov(!yi,! vÈ zuí. T/JL Ùê/rr,"Cl' 
W)"JTo."i,
 T\I'
iV."v TfX".:tOITIIC. E,'a.. 
grim
, 1. i. c. 7. The same imputation wa
 urged by Count Irena'uR, 
(tom. iii. p. 1249;) und the orthodox critics do not find it an ea-;y ta6k 
to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of the Acts. 
46 r 0 ðÈ in' ùiiiù!!Cl' TI
J! iZY.Î.,/Ytr:J1' n /.()l:lÇ 
ui T(!Llll fí.Ç. After the 
coalition of John and Cyril these invectives were mutually forgotten. 
The style of declamation must never be confounded with the genuine 
sense which respectable enomic" entertain of {{teh other's merit, (Con- 
ell. tom. iü. p. 1244.) 
43 I: 
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besiegers retired; t.heir retreat was pursued by a vigorous 
sally; they lost their horses, and many of their soldiers wcre 
dangerously wounded ,vith clubs and stones. Ephesus, the 
city of the Virgin.. was Jefiled with ragp and clamor, with 
sedition and blood; the rival synods darted anathelnas and 
excomnmnications from their spiritual engines; and the COllrt 
of 'Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and contradic- 
tory narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions. During 
a busy period of three months, the emperor tried every 
methoù, except the 1110st efiectual ITlCanS of indifference and 
contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He attempted 
to ren10ve or intimidate the lcaders by a common sentence, 
of acquittal or conden1nation; he invested his representatives 
at Ephesus with an1ple power and n1Ïlitary force; he sum- 
mone(l from either party eight chosen deputies to a free and 
candid conference in the neighborhood of tþe capital, far 
fl
Oln the contagion of popular frenzy. But the Orientals 
refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud of their numbers 
and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union or toler- 
ation. The patience of the 111eek Theodosius was provoked; 
anù he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the 
distance of thirteen centuries aSSU111eS the venerable aspect 
of the third æcumenical counci1. 47 '
GO!1 is my witness," 
said the pious prince, " that I am not the tH.1t.hor of this con- 
fusion. I-lis providence will àiscern and Dumsh the guilty. 
Return to your provinces, and n1ay your vuvate virtues 
l'epair the rnischief and scandal of your meeno.Q:." They 
returned to their provinces; but the same passlOm
 which had 
distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the East- 
ern world. After three obstinate and equal campaH1D.S, John 
of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condescended to explain 
and ernbrace: but their seen1Ïng reunion must be llX1puted 
rather to prudence than to reason, to the mutual l
situde 
rather than to the Christian charity of the patriarchs. 
The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the roya1 cat a 
balcful prejudice against the character and conduct uf his 
. 


47 See the acts of the synod of Ephesus in the ori
iru
.l Gr0e
 <.md a 
Latin version almost contemporary, (Concil. tom. iü. p. 991-133
,,,ith 
the Synodicon adversus Tragædiam Irenæi, tom. iv. p. 235-497.) the 
Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates (1. vii. c. 34) and Evagrius, (:', i. c. 
3, 4, 5,) and the TIreyiary of Liberatus, (in Concil. tOln. vi. þ. 
J..
- 
459, c. 5, 6,) and the l\lémoirea Eccles. of Tillemont, (toe. xiv., :J.t1 
..-487.) 
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Egyptia.n rival. An epistle of menace and inv-eciive,48 which 
accompanied the sun1mons, accused hilll as a busy, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith., 
violated the peace of the church and state, and, by his artful 
and separate addresses to the wife and sister of 'I'heodosius, 
presumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord in the 
Imperial falnily
 At the stcrn con11nand of his sovereign, 
Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, where he \Vas resi.sted., threat- 
ened, and confined, by the Inagistrates in thc ìnterest of 
Nestorius and the Orientals; who assembled the troops of 
Lydia and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train 
of the patriarch. 'Vithout expecting the royal license, he 
escaped from his guards, precipitatcly embarked, deserted. 
the imperfect synod, and retired to his episcopal fortress of 
safety and independence. But his artful emissari.es, both iu 
the court and city, successfully labored to appease the resent- 
ment, and to conciliate the favor, of the emperor. The 
feeble son of Arcadius was a1ternately swayed by his wife 
and sister, by the eunuchs and won1en of the palace: super- 
l3tition and avarice were their ruling passions; and the ortho- 
dox chiefs were assiduous in their endeavors to alarm the 
forn
er, and to grD.tify the latter. Constantinople and the 
suburbs were sanctified with freq uent monasteries., and the 
holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,49 had devoted their 
zeal and fiLlelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, 
and the unity of Christ. From the first rnorn.ellt of their 
monastic life, they had never n1inglcd with the ''iGr
.d, or trod 
the profane ground of the city. But in this awful moment ()r 
the danger of the church., their vo,v was supel'Seded uy a. 
rnore sublime and indispcnsabíe duty. At the hea.d of a long 
order of 1110nks and hennits, who carried burning tapers ill 
their hands, and chanted litanies to the n
othcr of GJd, they 


C'3 Tt(!!ax;.v (says the emperor in pointed langu.age) 'C
 r
 bel au.vTåj 

al Zc,
,a
lòlI 'TCt.ì:: ir.Û',aiw; È
l{Jfpl'li!Llt; . . . . wt; :[t
aavdQ(/..t; Q

U;; 
1'f!!f7tuÙHJt; 
LiÛ.ì.ov 
 &'X!.!'I!jfiÍut; . . . . y.ul 1'tul
/ì.iLl; 
ûú.;.f)V 'If)I
'TW
' 'I.Uì:
' 
6:QxO./Olìt; í;Jn!? &ïiCi.(
nIT(J; . . . . 7U.tl'cùt; ,lÚt1.1.0JI 
 Uf.!H))e: . . . . "'ú Te 
T"(;))' ty.xì.'I(JU;)lI, rú r
 rWII1I<Jaa,;'ioJ.' !J-ÉÎ./.E/J' X(JI.!!í
E/V ßo/!),w(Ju" we: orJ
 oütHI
 
è.({Jo!!

'7t; hh!ut; dåoi!,!lI;(JEWt;. I should be curioTI.s to know how much 
N cstorius paid for the
e expressions, so mortifying to his riya.l. 
49 Eutyches, the heresi.t.reh. Eutyches, is honorably named. by Cyril 
88 8. frie13.d, a saint, and the strenu.ou.s defcnder of the faith. His 
brother, the s.bbot Dalmatus, is likewise e;mploycd to bind the em- 
peror and. all his chamberlains terribili conJura.tione. Synodicon, c. 203, 
lU COllcil. tom. iv. p. 467. 
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proceeded from thcir monasteries to the palace. TIle peopIt 
was edified and inflamed by this extraordinary spe
tacle 
Rnd the trembling 1110narcÌl listened to the prayers and adju 
rations of tIle saints, who boldly pronounced, that none coulo 
hope for salvation, unless they cn1braced the person and the 
creed of the orthodox successor of At1w.nllsius. At the Slll11.h 
time, every avenue of tlle throne was assaulted with gold 
Under the decent names of eulogies and benedictions, tlu 
courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to' the measure 
of their power and rapaciousness. But their incessant de- 
mands despoiled the sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alex- 
andria; and the authority of the patriarcb was unable to silence 
the just rnurrnur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty thousand 
pounds had already been contracted to support the expense 
of this scandalous corruption. 50 Pulcheria, who relieved he] 
brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pilkn 
of orthodoxy; and so intirnate \\'-a8 the alliance between the 
thunders of t11e synod and toe whispers of the court, thm 
Cyrir was assured of success if he could displace one eunuch 
and substitute another in the favor of Theodosius. Yet the 
Egyptian could not boast of a glorious or decisive victory 
The emperor, with unaccustomed firmness, adhered to hi
 
promise of prot
ctÎng the innocence of the Oriental bishops 
and Cyril softened his anatl1Cmas, and confessed, with am 
biguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, befOl'e ht 
was perrnitted to satiate his revenge against the unfo:rtunatt- 
Nestorius. 51 
The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of tIlf 
sYDod
, was oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, anf 


50 Clerici qui hic sunt contristantur, quod ecclesia Alexandrin: 
nudata sit hnjus causå tnrbclæ: ct debet prætc-r ilia quæ hinc tran1 
missa sint auri libras 'Jnille quinycntas. Et nunc ei scriptum est l'lt 
præstet.; sed de tu<Î.' ecclesià })ncsta avaritiæ quorum nosti, &c. Thi
 
curious and original letter, from Cyril's archdeacon to his creature the 
new bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably preserved 
'I1 
an old Latin ,:ersion., (Synodicon, c. 203, ConcH. tom. iv. p. 46.5-468.} 
l.'he mask is almost dropped, and the saints 5])cak the- honest language 
of interest and confederacy. 
iH The tedious negotiations t11at succecdcc.l the synod of Ephesus 
aTe diffusely related in the original acts, (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1330- 
1771, ad fin. vol. and the Synodicon, ill tom. iv.,) Socrates, (1. vii. c. 28, 
35, 40, 41,) Eyagrius, (1. Í. c. 6, 7,. 8, 12,) Libercttus, (c. 7-10,) Tille- 
mont, (Mém. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 487-676. The most patient read-el" 
'Will thank me- for comprcSt!ing 8"0 much nonscnse and fal::;chood in. fJ 
few lines. 
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faintly supported by his Eastern friends. A sentiment of 
fear or indi
nation prompted him, while it wa:, yet tillie, to 
affect the glory of a voluntary abdication: 52 his wish, or at 
It;ast his request, was readily granted; he was conducted with 
honor from Ephesus to his old l110nastery of Antioch; and, 
aftcr a short pause, his successors, l\Iaximian and Proclus, 
were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of Constantinople. 
But in the siience of his ceB, the degraded patriarch could 
no 10nO"cr resume the innocence and security of a private 
1110nk. D The past he regretted, he was discontented with the 
pl'esent, and the future he h3.d reason to dread: the Oriental 
- bishops successively disengaged their canse from his un
 
popular nan1e, and each day decreased the nmnber of the 
schismatics who revered Nestorius as the confessor of the 
faith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, the hand 
of Theodosius subscribed an edjct,
3 which r
nked him with 
Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, 
condemned his writings to the flames, and banished his person 
first to Petra, in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the 
islands of the Libyan desert..34 Secluded from the church 


62 At}-rov TE (x.l ðH;tJÉ1TO;, Ènnç::X7n) y.ltru T
 Ú[7."t'Ol' ilfaJ'U
fiì
Ul ,U01'(:!{'f- 
'l" ':Q,Ol', E\ragrius, 1. Í. c 7. The original letters in the Synodicoll 
(c. 15 7 24:, 25, 26) justify the appearanfJC of a voluntary resignation, 
which is a'5serted by EbeLl-Je'5u, a N estorian writer, npucl .Assemall. 
Dibliût. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 299, 202. ' 
:iJ See the Imperial lette1"s in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, 
(Concil. tom. iii. p. 1730-173.).) The Q,Lions name of Sinwilians, 
which wa::; affixed to the disciple.:; of this Tt;
ur,vðljlJ; ð,ð'uf1xltÃ;uq, wag 
clesi 6 ned (
); â,' ùnL,hal If}u;'J).,/Jt''Cf':: (J.t
J"/OJI '1 [u.uIIlHEJ' TI,lWlf.!lUlI T,;jV 
LtUU'JLlllLtTO)J', 7."'; lU;"fE t(;JJTU':: "ftU'-JL((':;, Il,'rr: "l<hO'l'J"fUC: àrllli u !; fXC;,Ç 
f,',[.1;X'f/l', Yet th'ese wcre Chri:sÜal

 (,,:h
 differed 
nly 'in name.:; 
and in shadows. 
;,4 The mctarhor of islands is applicd by the grave civilians (Pan
 
elect. 1. x I.... iii. tit. 22, leg. 7) to those happy slJots which are di

 
criminated by,nl.ter aad vcrdure from the Libyan samh. Three of 
the
e under the commOìlname of Oasis, or Alvahat: 1. The temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. 2. The middle Oasis, three day.oj' journey to the 
W(':it of Lycopoli:;. 3. The southern, where K estorius was bani
hed, 
in the first climate, amI only three (lays' journey from the coufine,; of 
N uhia. See a learned note of :Michaelis, (acl De::;cript. _'Egypt. Abul
 
fcdLC, p. 21-31.)* 


· 1. The Oflsi
 of SÏ\-ah has been vi
ited by Mons. Drovetti and 1\1r. 
Drowlle. 2. The little Oa
is, that of RI Kassar, was visited allù described 
by Belzoni. 3, The great Oasis, anù its splendid ruins, have been well 
Jescribed in the travel;, of Sir A. Edmonstone. To these must be aùded 
another 'Vestern Oasis, also vilSitcd Ly Sir 
. Edmollstone. - M. 
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and frOlTI the \\'orlJ, the exile wrrs still pursucJ by the rage 
of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe of the Blemmyes 
or Nubians invaded his solitary prIson: in their retreat they 
dismisscd a crowd of useless captives; but no sooner haa 
Nestorius reached the banks of the Nile, than he would 
gladly have escaped fron1 a Roman and orthodox city, to the 
llliider servitude of the savages. I-lis flight was punished as 
a new crin1C: the soul of the patriarch inspired the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers of Egypt; the magistrates, the soldiers, 
the rnonks, devoutly tortured the enen1y of Christ and St. 
Cyril; and, as far as the confines of Æthiopia, the heretic 
was alternately Jragged and recalled, tin his aged body was 
broken by the hardships and accidents of these reiterated 
journcys. Yet his mind was still independent and ercct; the 
president of Thebais was awed by his pastoral letters; he 
survived the Catholic tyrant of .Alexandria, and, after sixteen 
years' banislllllent, the synod of Chalcedon would perhaps 
have restored him to the honors, or at least to the comn1U- 
nion, of the church. The death of Nestorius prevented his 
obedience to their welcome SUll1lll0nS; 55 and his disease 
nIight aflord some color to the scandalous report, that his 
tongue, the organ of bbsphemy, had been eaten by the 
wonns. fIe was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, known by 
the names of Chemni
, or Panopolis, or Alnnin1 ; 56 but the 
in1lTIortai 111alice of the Jacobites has persevereò for ages to 
cast stones against his sC'pl1Ichre, and to propagate the foolish 
tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, 
which equally descends on the righteous and the ungodly.5 7 


ti5 The invitation of N estorius to the synod of Chalcedon is related 
by Zacharia
, bishop, of 
lclitene (Evairiu
, 1. ii. c. 2. Asseman. 
13ibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 5.5,) and the famous Xenaias or Philoxenus, 
bÜ;hop of IIierapolis, (Assemall. l
ibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 40, &c.,) 
denied by Evagrius and Asseman, and ..;toutly maintained by La Crozp, 
(Thesaur. Epistol. tom. iii. p. UH, &c.) The fact is not improbable; yet 
it was the Ï1ltCl"Cst of the 
Ionophy:::;itcs to f'pread the invidious report; 
and Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 12) affirm.:;, that Nestorius died after all 
exile of seycn Tears, and Cou:5cquently tCll years before the synod of 
Chalcedon. 
56 Consult D' Anville, (Mémoire sur l'Egypte, p. 191,) Pocock. 
(Description of the East, vol. i. p. 76,) Abulfeda, (Descript. .iEg
'pt, 
p. 14,) and his commentator ,M.ichaelis, (Kot. p. 78-83,) and the Nu. 
bian Geographer, (p.42,) who 'mentions, in the xiith century, the 
ruins and the sugar-canes of .A.kmim. 
57 Eutyclúus (Annal. tom. ii. p. 12) and Gregory Bar Ilebræus, o
 
Ahulpharagius, (Asseman, tom. ii. p. 316,) rel)rCscllt the cl'eJulity of 
the xth and xiith ccnturies. 
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tlumanìty may drop a teai' on the fate of Nestorius; yet 
iustice must observe, that he suffered the persecution which. 
be had approved and iDflicted
58 
The death of tile Alexandrian primate., afæ;r .a, reign of 
thirty-two years, abandoned the Cath.olics to the intemperance 
of zeD] and th.e abuse of victory
5
 The 'lJwnophysite do
 
trine (one incarnate nature) was rigorously ;p
each
.d in the 
churches of Egypt and the m.onasteries of the East; the 
primitive creed of Apollinarius was protected by the sanctity 
of Cyril; and the naIne of EUTYCH.ES-, lÚs venerahle friend, 
has heen appl
ed to the sect lnost (ulvetse to the Syrian. 
heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eu.tychcs 'VRS the ahbot, or 
archim.audrite
 or su.perior of three h.undred m_Guks, but the 
üpinion.s of a simple a.lld i.llitcl'D,te recl
sc lTiÏght hal,T.(} cxpirelt 
in the cell, where be had sle
t above seventy years, if the 
t:escntmcnt Qr indiscretion of Flavian, the ByzuIJtin
 ponti
 
had not exposed the scandal V.J the eyes of the Christian. 
'World
 His dOlnestic sYllGd was in:stantly convened, their 
. proceedings were suilied with clam.or and artifice, and the 
!lged lwrctic was surprised into a &ðeming confession that 
Christ had not derived lÚs hody Ü
om. th>e substance of the 
Virgin l\!ary. Frorn their partial decree, Eutyches appealed 
to a general council; Rud bis cause Wf,tS vigorously asserted 
oy his godson Chl'ysaphius, the reigming eunuch of the pal- 
ace, alid his accomplice DioSCOfliS., who had succeeded to the 
throne, tb,e creed, the talents, and the vices" of the nephew 
of Theophilus
 By the special smnlllons of l'hcodosius, the 
second syngc'l of EI\hesl1s "'as j\
diciously composed of ten 
lnetropolitans and tcn bi
hQPs froln each of the six dioceses 
of the Eastern empire 
 some exceptions of fa110r or n
erit 
enlarged the nurnber to one hundred aad thirty
five; a.nd the 
Syrian Barsumas, as tIle chief anù rBprcsentativc of the 
{nonks., wa.':) invited tG sÜ and vote 'with the successors of the 


5
 Weare obliged to E-n
grius (I. i. c. 7) for some extracts from the 
letters of Nestorius; but the lively picture of his s\tfferings is treated. 
with insult by the hard and. stu.pid f&na.tic. 
59 Dix.i Cyrillunl dam viverct, au.ctoritatc su.â. e:ffecisse, ne Eutych- 
mnismus et :MOJlOphysitarnffi error in ß.crVllffi erumperet: idque 
'\'"erUIn. pu.to . . . ali<p.lo . 
 . honesto modo na1.u'wðlw' ceeinerat. 
The lea.rncù but ca.utious lablonski did not always speak the whole 
truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino cgi, quam si tecum aut cum alüs 
rei hujus probe f!uaris ct æquis reru.m. æ;:;timatoribus scrmones pnva- 
tOB confen:em, (Thesaur. Epi<;tol. La Crozian. tom,. i. p. 197, 198 ;) aI' 
excellent key to hilt disli
rta.tiollS on tho X cstorian controversy! 
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apostles. But. tIle dcspotislll of the Ale;'!;andáan patriarcb 
again oppressed the freedonl of d
bate: the same spiritual 
and carnal weapons were again drawn fnnn the arsenals of 
Egypt: the AS1a tic vetel"ang, a band of a:-che}'s, served under 
the orùers of Dioocorus; and the mo:re formidab\e Inonks:, 
whose Ininds were inaccessible to reaSOl1 or ))lercy, besieged 

he doors of the cathedral. 'The general, and, as it should 
t5eem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers, accepted the 
faith and even the anathcnms of Cy ril; and th
 heresy of 
the two natureg was forrnally condemned in the persons and 
writings of the JDo
t learned Orientals. u'l\Iay those who 
divide Christ be devided with the sword, may tbey be hewn 
m pieceg, nmy they be burned alfve!" WCTe the charitable 
'wishes of a Cru"istian synod.6 O The innocence and sanctity 
df Elltychc-s 'were acknowledged widlOut hesit
ti{)n; but the 
lJrelates, rnore especially those of 'l'hrace and Asia, were 
unwilling to depose their patriarch for the use 01 even the 
abuse of hi:s lawful jurisdictiOl1r They elnbraced the knees 
of Dioscorus, as he stood with a dlfcatening aspect on the 
footstool of hÌ3 throne, aDd conjurerl hirn to forgive the of- 
fences, and to respect the dignÏty, of his brother. "Do you 
mean to raise a sedition?" cxclairned the :relentless tyrant. 
" \rhere are the oflicers?" At thew words a furious Inulti- 
tude of 1110nhs and so1dif'rs, \vith staves, and 
words, and 
chains, bur
t into the church: the trelnbling hishøps hid thf'nl- 
:selves behind 1110 altar, or unde:r ßlC benches, anrl as they 
'were not inspired with the zeal of Inartyrdorn, they succes- 
ßivcly subscribed a blank paper, which 'was afterwards fillcd 
with the condenlnatiûl1 of tl1C Byzan1ine rontiff. Flavian 
"Was in
tandy delivered to the wi
d beasts of this spiátual 
amphitheatre: the nlonks were stinmlated by the voice and 
example of BarsUlnas to avenge the injuries of Christ: it is 
said that the patriarch of AlexalldÓa }"eviled, and buHcted, 
and kicked, and tra,rapleù his brother of Constantinople: 61 it 


60 rII úYtu a,
,'o('O; ,tHI', J
Oll, 
fttjlÍt)JI El!IÍI{
101" olJ'Joç 
r;jJ' )tu
, lTiJTo
 
Elç ðl
o rh'/TCH, (
)
 È,Jlí!!UTf, ,'If!!/ntJ
 . . . . li' nç ;.iyer ð,'o, ÙJ'úêé,IW. .At 
the requc.:3t of Dioscorus, those who ,,-ere not able to 1'031' (,^JOI;(fW) 
stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, the Orientals disclaimed 
these exclamations: but the Egyptians more con::;istently dcclm'cd 
7ai"'TCl ;wl 7
n El'lTO!'H Xl.a 11:" ;'íYO!4E1', (ConcH. tom. iv. p. 1012.). 
61 ;)/ Ei.fy" ðl (EURCbius, bi:5hop of Doryla:mn) 7
JI (Þi.u{1tu"ÚJl n 
ðuJ.ulwç ÙJ'l.lI!.!dj0'at n!!;)ç dro(fxv(jllv {
tJO'!!r(HI.J1.' TE xui J.u:I!1:.,t
,1lEf'OJ': nnd 
. his tC6timmlY of Evagl-ius (l. ii. c. :2) is amplified by the hi::ito:rian 
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is certain, that the victim, before he conld reac.h the place of 
his exile, expired on the third day of the wounds and brui
es 
which he had received at Ephesus. This second synod has 
been justly branded as a gang of robbers aÙd assassin
; yet 
the accusers of Dioscorus would magnify his violence, to 
alleviate the cowardice and inconstancy of their own behavior. 
The faith of Egypt had prevailetl: but 111e vanqui::;h{
d 
party was supported by the same pope \vho encountpr,
d 
without fear the hostile rage of 
.I)..ttila and Genseric. The 
theology of Leo, his famoHs tome or epistle on the mystery 
of the incarnation, had been disregarded by the synod of 
Ephesus: his authority, and that of the Latin church, was 
insulted in his legates, who escaped frOlì1 slavery and death 
to relate the melancholy talc of the tyranny of Vioscorus anù 
the martyrdom of Flavian. His provincial synod annulled 
the irregular proceeding
 of Ephesus; but as this step was 
itself irregular, he solicited the convo
ation of a. general 
council in the free and orthodox provinces of Italy. From 
his independent throne, the Roman bi
hop spoke and acted 
without danger, as the head of the Christians, and his dictates 
were obsequiously transcrihed by PlaciJia and her son Yal- 
entinian; who addres::;ed their Eastf'rn colleague to restore 
the peace and UlJiîy of the church. Hilt the pageant of Ori. 
ental royalty was nloved with equal dexterity by the hand of 
the eunuch; and Thcodosins could prononnce, ,vithout hesi. 
tation, that the church was already peac.efl1l Dnd triumphant, 
and that the recent flame had been extinguished by the jl1st 
punishment of the I\J estorians. Perhaps the Gr('eI{s "ould be 
still invoh'eù in the heresy of the l\Ionophysites, if the em- 
peror's hüt'se had not fortl1nate1y stulf)bled; Theodosius 
expired; his orthodox sister, Pulcberia, with a nominal hus- 
band, sncceeded to the throne; Chrysaphiu') was burnt, 
Dioscorus was disgraced, the exile's were j'e'callcd, and the 
tome of J Jeo was sub::;cribcd hy the Oriental bishops. Y ot the 
pope was disappointed in his favorite project of a Latin COUll- 
cil: he disda.ined to preside ill the G reek synod, which was 


Zonaras, (t()m. ii. 1. xiii. p. 4: 1,) who affirm
 that Dios('orus kil'ked 
like a wild ass.. But the language of Libcratu:-> (Hrcy. c. l
, in COll- 
cil. tom. yi. p. '1:38) is more cautious; anÜ the Act
 of CIUÙCCÙOll, 
which ]avi
h the names of homicide, Cain, &c., do not justify so pointed 
n charge. The monk ]JarHuma:s is more particularly accused - f(1Cfut;e 
-có." 
wy.á!!,o." CÞ).UVIUJ'
)" ut.:rò; 
 Jnjy.!: xu/. l-ÃC:YE, CHrú;c")', (Concil, tom. 
iv. p. 1413.) 
VOL. IV. 41 
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speedily assembled at Nice in Bithynia; IJi::; legates required 
in a peremptory tone the presence of the em perm'; and the 
weary fathers were transported to Chalcedon under the ÏJn- 
Inediatc eye of l\farcian and the senate of Constantinople. A 
quarter of a 111ilc from the Thracian Bosphorus, the church 
of St. Euphernia was bnilt on the SUlTIlnit of a gentle though 
lofty ascent: the triple structure was celebrated as å prodigy 
of art, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might 
have raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the 
God of the universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops were 
ranged in order in the nave of the church; but the patriarchs 
of the East were preceJcd by the legates, of whom the third 
was a simple priest; and the place of honor was reserved for 
twenty laymen of consular or senatorian rank. The go
pel 
was o.
telltatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule of 
faith "as dcfined by the Papal and Imperial Ininisters, whu 
1110derated the thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon. 1J2 
'l'hcir partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts 
and execrations, which degraded the episcopal gravity; but, 
on the fornml accllsation of the legates, Dioscorus was com- 
pelled to descend from his throne to the rank of a criminal, 
already condemned in the opinion of his judges. The Orien- 
tals, less ad\Terse to Nestorius than to Cyril, accepted the 
Romans as their deliverers: Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia, 
were exasperated against the Inurderer of Flavian, and the 
new patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their 
places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of 
Palestine, l\tacedonia, and Greece, were attached to the faith 
of Cyril; but in the face of the synod, in the heat of the bat- 
tle, the leaders, \vith th0ir obsequious train, passed f1'o1'n the 
right to the left wing, and decided the victory by this season- 
able desertion. Of the seventeen suffragans who 
ailed fro111 
Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegiance, and the 


62 The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. ;.v. p. 761- 
20il) comprchcncl those of Ephesus, (p. 890-1189,) 'which agai!1 
COmpl'Í5e the synod of Constantinople under Flavian, (p. 930-107
 ;) 
and. it requires Rome attention to cli::;engage this double involution. 
The whole busincss of Eutychcs; ]<'lavian, and. Dioscorus, is related by 
E\'agrius (I. i. c, H-12, and 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4) and Liberatus, (Brev. 
('. 11, 12, 13, 14.) Once more. and almost for the last time, I appeal 
to the diligence of Tillemont, (
lém. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 479:-710.) 
The annals of Enronius and l)agi will accompany mc much lurthc:.- 
tin m)' long and 1 
borioui journey. 
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thirteen, falling prostrate on the groullll, implored the mercy 
of the council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declara- 
tion, that, if they. yielded
 thC'y should be massacred, on tlteir 
return to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tnrdy repent- 
ance was allowed to expiate the guilt or error of the aCCOln- 
plices of Dioscorus: but their sins were accun1ulated OIl his 
head; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the nlod- 
eration of those who pleaJed for a general anlnesty was 
drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To 
save the reputation of his late adherents, some personal 
offenees were skilfully detecteJ; his rash and illegal eXCOln- 
lnunication of the }Jope, and his contumacious refusal (while 
he was detainell a prisoner) to attend the summons of the 
synod. \Vitnesses were introduced to prove the special facts 
of his pride, avarice, and cruelty; and the fathers heard with 
abhorrence, that the alms of the church were lavished on the 
felnale dancers, that his palucc, anrl cveIl his bath, was open 
to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pan- 
. sophia, or Irene, was pubJicly entertained as the concubine 
of the patriarch. G3 
For these scandalous offences, Dioscorus was deposed Ly 
ti.c synod, and banished by the emperor; but the purity of 
h;s faith was declared in the presence, and with the tacit 
a1Jprobation, of the fathers. Thci l' prudence supposed rather 
than pronounced the here:-;y of Eutyches, who was never 
summoned before their tribunal; and they sat silent and 
abashed, when a bold l\Ionophysite, casting at their feet a 
volume of Cyril, challenged them to anathemaîize in his person 
the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly peruse the acts of Chal- 

edon as they arc recorded by the orthodox party, 64 we shall 


63 l\lú'J..afTa 
 nEf!'ß
l,TOÇ nuvaulpia, 
 Y.CtÀOV,UlJ'l] ) O!!EIJ';,-, (perhaps 
ElQl,I';,,) nEf!ll
ç y.ul Ó nlJ;.v
}'Û
w''''{}Ç n;ç L-n.E
U1'lf
;UII' ò,)wr; 
/fljY.E (f/m'l / )', 
Ctt'n;ç TE y.ul TuV i
luOTOÙ ,UE,(O'l/,Ul,O(:, (Conci!. tom. iv. p. 1276.) A spe- 
cimen of the wit and malice of the people is preserved in the Greek 
Anthology, (1. ii. c. 5, p. 188, edit. 'Yeehel,) a1thou
h the application 
was unknown to the editor Brodæu:;. The namc1c8:; epigrammatist 
l'aises a tolerable pun, by confounding the episcopal salutation of 
".Peace be to all!" with the genuine or corrupted name of the 
biHhop's concubine: 
ElpÝ]vYj -rrúvn;uulV, (-rríaICOTiOr; Ûr.rv Ì7rcÀ6wv, 
llwr; ðVVaTaL 71'liaLV, 
v 116vor; lJlðov l'(ßL; 
I !lm ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jeaJous 
lover, is the Cimon of a prece
lin
 epigram, who:;e nEÒr; ËOTljy.or; was 
viewed with envy and wonder by .Priapus himself. 
e.a Those who rcyercnco the infallibility of synod:i, Ina>- try to nßCer.. 
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find that a great n1ajority of the bishops embraced the simple 
unity of Christ; and the anl biguous concession that he was 
fonned OF or FRom two natures, might i.mply either their 
previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or sonle 
dangerous interyal bchveen the conception of the man and 
the assumption of the God. rrhe Roman theology, Inore 
positive and precise, adopted the term Inost offensive to the 
ears of the Egyptians, that Christ existed IN two natures; and 
this Inonlentous pm'tic1e 65 (which the mel11ory, rather than 
the understanding, must retain) had ahllost produced a schism 
among the Catholic bishops. The tome of Leo had been 
respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed; but they pro- 
tested, in two successive debates, that it was neither expedient 
nor lawful to transgress the sacred landmarks which had been 
fixed at Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, according to the 
rule of Scripture and tradition. .At length they yielded to the 
importunities of their masters; hut their infaHible decree, after 
it had been ratified with deliberate votes anrl vehelnent accla- 
mations, was overturned in the next session by the opposition 
of the legaîes and their Oriental friends. It was in vain that 
a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, " The defi- 
nition of the fathers is orthodox and immutabie! rrhe heretics 
are now discoyered! Anathenla to the Ncstorians! Let 
tllmn depart from the synod! Let then1 repair to Rome." 56 
The legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, and a 
COD1miUee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 


tain their sense. The leading bishops were attended by partial or 
careless scribe3, w110 di::,persed their copie3 round the world. Our 
Greek 
IS
. .are sullied with the 1'al;;;e and prescribed readin ó of icY. 
'T,:j'J' (fVOÚ;JI, (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1460:) the authentic translation of 
Pope Leo 1. docs not seem to have been executed, and the old Latin 
'versions materially ditt'er f.rom the present Yulgate, which was revised 
(A. D. 5.50) by Rusticus, a Roman priest, from the best 
lS
. of the 
'Ay. u i,Ul j TO' at Constantinople, (Durango, C. P. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 151,) 
a famous monastery of I.atÍ11f1., Greeks, and Syrians. See Concil. tom. 
iv. p. lÐ,j9-20.19, ancll)a::;i, Critirl1, tom. ii. p. 326, &c. . 
6" It is darkly represented in the microscope of l)etavius, (tom. Y. 
1. üi. c. (j;) yet the subtle theologian is himself afraid-ne quis for- 
tasse supenacancam, ct nimis anxiam putet hujusmodi vocularllill 
inqui
itioneI1l, et ab instituti theologici gravitate alieIum, (p. 1:21.) 
60 ) Et J Ú1/fU1', ìj ú üf.!o; y.
un[rw
 r. ltJ(ft;!XÚ,UE$U . . . . o[ ÙJ'T/;.iïOJ'Tf
 
<fm'Ef.!oL Yll'{!)J'ntL, o[ Ù}'T/;.ÉYOJ'TfÇ ltTwlo'!!nHol flan', uf à'J'TlÅ.íY(J}'n
 r.l
 
c PW
)j}' ùnii.JOJoll', (Concil. tom. iv. 1). 1149.) Evagrius and Liberatus 
Pl.cscnt only the placid face of the synod, and di:icreetly slicle oyer 
these 
mbers, suppo5itos cineri doloiSo. 
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was in1poseù on the reluctant assembly In the name of 
the fourth general council, the Christ in one person, but ill 
two natures, was announced to the Catholic world: an 
invisible line was drawn between the herc:;;y of Apol1inaris 
and the faith of 81. Cyril; and the 1'0<:1<1 to paradise, a 
bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspenncd oyer the abyss 
by the 111aster-hand of the theological artist. During ten 
centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe receiyed her 
religious opinions frorn the oracle of the Vatican; and the 
sarne doctrine, alre3dy varnished with the rust of antiquity, 
,vas adnlitted without dispute into the creed uf the reformel'::;, 
who disclaimed the supremacy of the l{üman pontitl: The 
synod of Chalcedon still tiiurnphs in the Protestant churches; 
but the ferment of controversy has subside(], and the most. 
pious Christians of the present day are igna..ant, or careless, of 
their own belief concerning the nlystery of the incarnation. 
Far different was the ten1pel" of the Greeks aDd Egyptians 
ùnder the orthodox reigns of Leo and 
\bxclan. Those pious 
emperors enforced with arms and edicts the symbul of their 
faith; 67 and it was declared bv the conseience or honor of 
five hundred bishops, that the 
]ecrees of the synod of Chal- 
cedon 111ight be la\'d'ully supported, even with blooù. The 
Catholics observed with s:üisfttCtion, that the same synod '
'as 
odious both to the N estorians and the l\lonophysites; G8 but 
the Nestorians were less angry, or less powerful, anù the 
East was distracted by the oh"tinate anù sanguinary zeal of 
the l\Ionophysites. Jerusalen1 was occupied by an army of 
tnonks; in the na111e of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, 
they burnt, they murdered; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled 


67 See, in the Appendix. to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation 
of the Synod by 1.1arcian, (Conci!. tom. iy. p. 178], 1783;) his letter:) 
to the monks of Alexandria, (p. 1791,) of 
,Iount Sinai, (p. 1793,) of 
Jerusalem had Palestine, (p. 1798;) his laws a
ainst the Eutyrhiam:, 
(p. 1809, 1811, lS:n ;) tlU' (,olTe::;pondence of Leo 'with the proyincial 
synods on the revolution of Alexanclria, (p. H
:
,)-la;:ìO.) 
6:i rhotius (or l"ather Eulo
i11.s of AlexalHlria). confesse:,;, in a fine 
pa
sagc, the specious cohr of tilii) double charge a;:;ainst Pope Leo 
anå his synod of Chalcedùn, (ßibliot. cod. cc:\.xy. p. 7ô8.) lIe waged 
a ù.ouhle waf a
ain
t the cnemies of the ('hurch, and wOU11Lled either 
foe with the dart.3 of his achersary- ;wcu).Ì-,;,lolç {iii.ErH 7fJLc: Ù"IJ"1,:- 
Àovç i cí r
(r)(ry.E. Against N estorius he seemed to introùuce the OI
i XI'CTlÇ 
of the 
Ionophysites; a
ainst Eutyches he appeared to countenance 
the ú:rO(T1 (urlwv ðhtlf (j
)a of the jI; estorians. The apologist claims a chari- 
table interpretation for the f'aints : if the same hud been extended to the 
heretics, the s:JZtlld of t1le controYer
y wOlùd have 1.;cen lO;3t in the air.. 
i.1t
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with blood; and the gates of the city were guarded in turnul. 
tuous rebellion against the troops of the ernperor. After the 
disgrace and exile of Dioscorlls, the Egyptians still regretted 
their spiritual father; and detested the usurpation of his Sl1C- 
cessor, who \'1as introduced by the fathers of Chaleedon. The 
throne of Proterius was supported by a guard of two thousand 
soldiers: he waged a five years' war against the people of 
Alexandria; and on the first intelligence of the death of :l\1ar- 
cian, he becarne the victim of their zeal. On the third day 
before the festival of Easter, the patriarch was besieged in the 
cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. The remains of 
his mangled corrse were delivered to the flames, and his 
ashes to the wind; and the deed was inspired by the vision 
of a pretended angel: an arnbitious monk, who, under the 
l1aIne of Timothy the Cat,G9 succeeded to the place and opin- 
ions of Dioscorns. This deadly superstition was inflamed, on 
either side, by the principle and the practice of retaliation: 
in the pursuit of a rnetaphysical quarrel, many thousands 70 
were slain, and the Christians of every degree were deprived 
of the substantial enjoyn1ents of sociullife, and of the invis- 
ible gifts of baptism and the holy cOlnnlunion. Perhaps an 
extravagant faLle of the times may conceal an allegorical pic- 
ture of these fanatics, who tortured each other and themselves. 
" Under the consulship of Venantius and Celer," says a grave 
bishop, "the people of Alcxandria, and all Egypt, were 
seized with a strange and ùiabolical frenzy: great and small, 
slaves and freeùmen, nwnks and clergy, the natives of the 
land, who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech 
and season, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, 
the flesh frOl11 their hands and arms." 71 
The disorders of thirty years at length produced the fanl011S 
IIENOTICO:-l 72 of the eInperor Zeno, which in his reign, and 
in that of A.nastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the 


6!} .AìrJ.ot'f!o
, from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and ms- 
gui
e he crept round the cells of the monastery, and whispel'ed the 
l'evelatioll to his slumbering brethren, (Theoùor. Lector. 1. i.) 
70 <Þl:1'OVC; TE TnÎ.1I1 $ì1'UI HtlJí.OVI:. (.cíH
TWJ' nìj$H HOÌ-I'! (J'
J'V.1 
l;. 1'
1'O'r 
7"
JJ yiJv àÛù r.ui util
V 'rùr 
f.
'u. '::;ueh is the ilyp
rbolic language of 
the Henoticon. 
71 See the Chronicle of Victor Tunnunenf'is, in the Lectiones Anti- 
quæ of Canisius, republished by Hasna!.;c, tom. 326. 
1:l The Hcnoticon is tran:::;cribed by EvagTiu:;:., (1. iii. c. 13,) a11(.l trans- 
lated by I,iberatus, (TIrev. c. 18.) l>agi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 411) and 
Asseman lBibliot. Orient. tom. i. p. 313) arc satisfied that it is free 
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East, under the penalty of degradation and exile, if they re- 
jected or infringed this salutary and funùamental law. The 
. clergy may smile or groan at the preS1UTIption of a layman 
who defines the articles of faith; yet if he stoops to the hU111il 
iating task, his mind is less infected by prejudice or interest, 
and the authority of the Dlagistrate can only be nlaintained by 
the concord of the people. It is in ecclesiastical story, that 
Zeno appears least contemptible; and I mn not able to discern 
any l\ianichæan or Eutychian guilt in the generous saying of 
Anastasius, That it ,vas unworthy of an elnperor to persecute 
the worshippers of Christ and the citizens of Ron1e. The 
IIenoticon was rnost pleasing to the Egyptians; yet the 
smallest blernish has not been descried by the jealous, and 
even jaundiced eyes of our orthoclo}
 schoolmen, and it accu- 
rately represents the Catholic faith of the incarnation, without 
aùopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or tenets of the hos- 
tile sects. A solemn anathema is pronounced against Nestorius 
and Eutyches; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. vVithout defining the 
number or the article of the word nature, the pure SystClll of 
St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is 
respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bowing at the .name 
of the fourth council, the subject is dis111issed by the censure 
of all contrary doctrines, ij. any snch have been taught either 
elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous expression, 
the friends and the enemies of the last synod l11ight unite in 
a silent embrace. The 1110St reasonable Christians acquiesced 
in this mode of toleration; but their reason was feeble and in- 
constant, and theil' obedience was llespised as timid and ser- 
vile by the vehement spirit of their brethrcn. On a subject 
which engrossed the thoughts and discourses of men, it was 
difficult to prcserve an exact neutrality; a book, a scnnon, a 
prayer, rekindled the flan1e of controversy; and thc bonds 
of communion were alternately broken and renewed by the 
private animosity of the bishops. The space betwcen Ncsto- 
rius and Eutyches was fillcd by a thousand shadcs of language 
and opinion; the acephali. 73 of Egypt, and the Ronlan pon- 
tiffs, of cqual valor, though of unequal strength, may be 


[i'om heresy; but Pctaviu
 (D()
mat. 'l'heolog. tom. v. 1. i. c. 13, p. 4.0) 
most unaccountably affirms Chalccdoncnscm a"!civit. An advcrsary 
would prove that hc had neycr read the IIenoticon. 
7J See Ucnaudot, (IEit.l)atriarch. Alex. p. 1
;3, 131, 145, 1D3, 217.) 
fhey "'.ere reconciled by the care of 
Iark I., (A. D. nm- 81D :) 1:.0 
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found at the t':
TO extremities of the 
11Cological scale. The 
acephali, without a king or a l:;
')hoF, wen
 separated above 
three hundred years fron1 the ratri[
Ychs of Alexandria, who. 
had accepted the comrnunion of Constå:1tinojìle, without ex- 
acting a formal condemnation of the synC'd oî Cha
eedon. For 
accepting the comnlunion of Alexandria, with
ut a formal 
approbation of the saBle synod, the patriarchs 0; Constantino- 
ple were anathenlatized by the popes. Thcir i!lfltxible des- 
potism invol \Ted the 11lOst orthodox of the Grcek churches in 
this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the yalidity of thci: 
sacrarnents,74 and fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of 
the East and \Vest, till they finally abolished the memory of 
four Byzantine pontiffs, ,,,,ho had dared to oppose the suprem- 
acy of St. Pcter. Î5 Before that period, the precarious truce 
of Constantinople and Egypt had been violated by the zeal 
of the rival prelates. l\lacedonius, \vho was sm
pected of the 
Nestorian heresy, asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod 
of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril would have pur- 
chased its overthrow with a bribe of two thousand I
Ollllds of 
gold. 
In the fever of the times, the sense, or rather the sound of 
a sy.llaLle, was sufficient to disturb.. the peace of an empire. 
The Tm:5AGION 76 (thrice holy,) "Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of 110sts ! " is supposed, by the Greeks, to be the iden- 


promoted their chiefs to the bishoprics of ....\..t]uibi:5 a]1(l TaIba, (perhaps 
Tava. See D'Anville, p. 82,) and supplied the sacraments, "hich had 
failed for want of an episcoral ordination. 
74 Dc hi.;; quos baptizavit, quos ordinavit Acacius, majorum tradi- 
tione C'onfectam ct ycram, pl'cccipue rcligiosæ solicitudini congruam 
prrebemus sine difficult ate medicinmn, l (ialacius, in cpist. i. ad Eu- 
plH'mium, Concil. tom. Y. 286.) The offer of a medicine proves the 
d.isease, anclllUmbel's must have perished before the arrival of tho 
Roman t:hy::;ician. Tillemont himself 011'1)1. Ertles. tom. xvi. p. 
ï:!, 
ß12, &c.) i::; shockec1 at the proud, uncharitable temper of the popes; 
they are now glad. f>ays he, to invoke St. }<'laxian of Antioch, St. 
Elias of Jerusalem, &c., to whom they refused communion whilst upon 
earth. nut Cardinal Baronius i-; firm and hard as the ro('k of St. Peter. 
7;' Their names were erased from t}lC di1>t
.ch of the church: ex 
venerabili diptycho, in quo l'iæ memoriæ transit um a(l cælum haben- 
t.ium cpi::;coporum vocabula contincntur, (Concil. tom. i\r. p. 1816.) 
'Jhis ecclesia:;tical record was therefore equivalcnt to the book of life. 
76 Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. 2, 
, 4, p. 21 ï-225) 
and Tillemont pli
m. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 713, &c., 79D)' rcprc
ent the 
l1istory and doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve centuries be- 
tween Isaiah and St. l>rocul::;'s bor, who was taken up into heaven 
before the bisho11 awl people of COIl
tantillople, the song was cOllside... 
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tiC
l 

'I:;,'l \Yhich the angels and cherubim cterpally re
eat 
before th.... ti:rone of God, and which, about the n11dò18 of the 
fifth century, was rniraculously reveaìed 
o tÌ:i8 churcll of 
Constantinople. The devotion of Anticch bOOIl adL
cd, " who 
was crucified for us!" and 
his 2"ratcful ad

'es::-" el

1er to 
Christ alone, or to the whole Trin
;Y, [Y).ay be jus\.:fieL
 by tho 
rules of theology, and has beta gr
dl1:
lly adopte(l by the 
Catholics of the East and \Vest. L:'Ü it had been imagined 
by a l\Ionophysite bishop; 77 the gift of an el1emy was <1t first 
rejected as a dire and dangel
ous bla3phemy, and the rash 
innovation. had nearly cost the emperor AIl3.Swsius his throne 
and his life,78 The people. of Constantinopl8 was d
void of 
any rational principles of freedom; but they held, a
 3. I;:nvftl-l 
cause of rebellion, the colol" of a livery in the races, or t
\e 
color of a mystery in the schools. The Trisagion, with l1uà 
without this obnoxions addition, was chanted in the cathedrb.1 
by two adverse choirs, and when theil' lungs were exhauste
, 
they had recourse to the 1110re solid arguments of sticks and 
stones; the aggressol"s were punished by the emperor, and 
defended by the patriarch; and the cro\vn and mitre were 
staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. The streets 
were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, 
WOll1en, awl childreJ?; the legions of 111Onks, in regular array, 
marched, and shouted, and fought at their head, " Christians! 
this is the day of 111artyrdom: let us not desert Ollr spiritual 
father; anathema to the J\Ianichrr-an tyrant! he is unworthy 
to reign." Such \vas the Catholic cry; and the galleys of 
.Anastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, till the patri- 
arch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the waves of the 
troubled multitude. The triumph of l\lacedonius was checked 
by a speedy exile; but the zeal of his Hock \\7(1S again ex- 
asperated by the same question, " \Vhether one of the Trinity 
had been crucified?" On this nlomentous occasion, the blue 


ably improved. The boy heard the angels sing, "I-Ioly God! Holy 
strong! J [oly immortal! " 
7ï Peter Gnaph('u", the juUe]', (a trade whi.ch he had exercised in his 
monac;tery,) patriarch of Antioch. His tedious story i
 c1i
cusserl in 
the Annals of Pagi (A. D. 477-.1:)0) aad a dis::iertation of 11. de Va- 
lois at the end of his :Eyagrius. 
78 The troubles under the reign of AnastasillS must be gathere:1 
from the Chronicle,; of Victor, i\Iarcellinuc;, and Theophalles. As the 
last was not puhlished in the time of J3al'onin
, his ('r1t1c ragi is more 
copious, as well as more" correct. 
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and green facl"ions of Constantinople suspcnded their discord, 
and the civil and n1ilitary powers were annihilated in their pres- 
ence. The keys of the city, and the standards of the guards, 
were deposited in the forum of Constantine, the principal sta- 
tion and camp of the faithful. Day and night they wère in. 
cessantly busied either in singing hymns to the honor of their 
God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of their prince. 
'rhe head of his favor
te monk, the frienel, as they styled him, 
of the enemy of the IIoly Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear; 
and the firebrands, which had been darted against heretical 
structures, diffused the undistingnishing flames ove:ç the most 
orthodox buildings. The statues of the emperor were broken, 
and his person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of 
th"ee days, he dared to implore the 111ercy of his subjects. 
'Vithout his diadClTI, and in the posture of a suppliant, Anas- 
tasius appeared on the throne of the cirGus. The Catholics, 
before his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion; they ex- 
ulted in the offer, which he proclaimed by the voice of a 
herald, of abdicating the purple; they listened to the admo- 
J1Ïtion, that, since all could not reign, they should previously 
agree in the choice of a soyereign; and they accepted the 
blood of two unpopular n1Ínisters, whom their master, without 
hesitation, condemned to the lions. These furious but tran- 
sient sedItions were encouraged by the success of Vitalian, 
who, with an army of fluns and Bulgarians, for the most part 
idolaters, declared hiJTIself the champion of the Catholic faith. 
In this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Con- 
stantinople, extern1Ïnated sixty-five thousand of his fellow- . 
Christians, till he .obtained the recall of the bisllOps, the satis- 
faction of the pope, and the establislllTIent of the council of 
Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the 
dying Anastasius, and 11101'e faithfully performed by the uncle 
of Justinian. .A.nd such was the event of the first of the 
religious warð which have been waged in the name, and by 
the disciples, of the God of peac"e. 79 


79 The general hi!itory, from the council of Chalccclon to the death 
of Al1astasius, may be found in the 13reviary of Liberatus, (c. 14- 
19,) the iid and iiid books of :Evagrius, the Abstract of the t
vo 
books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of the Synods, and the EpIS- 
tles of the Popes, (Concil. tom. v.) The serie3 is continued ,vith 
some disorder in the xvth and xvith tomes of the )'Iémoircs Ecclé- 
siastiqußs of Tillemont. And here I must take leave forever of that 
incomparable guide - whose bigotry is o,'crbalãueed hy the merits of 
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Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a 
prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian 80 still 
remains, and it affords an unfavorable prejudice, that his 
theology should form a very prominent feature of his portrait. 
The sovereign sympathiz
d with his subjects in their super- 
stitious reverence for living and departed saints: his Code, 
and more especiaHy his Novels, confirm and enlarge the 
privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute between a 
Inonk and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to pro- 
nonnce, that trnth; and innocence, and justice, were always 
on the side of the church. In his public and private devo- 
tions, the emperor was assiduous and exemplary"; his prayers, 
vigils, and fasts, displayed the austere penance of a monk; 
his fancy was amused by the hope, or belief, of personal 
inspiration; he had secured the patronage of the Virgin and 
St. l\1ichacl the archangel; and his recovery from a danger- 
Ol1S disease was ascribed to the 111iraculous succor of the holy 
Inartyrs Cosmas and Dan1ian. TIle capital and the provinces 
of the East were decorate(l with the monuments of his reli- 
gion ; 81 and though the far greater part of these costly struc- 
tures may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of 
the royal architect was probably quickened by a genuine 
sense of love and gratitude towards his invisible benefactors. 
Among the titles of Imperial greatness, the nmne of Pious 
was most pleasing to his ear; to promote the -temporal and 
spiritual interest of the church was the serious business of his 
life; and the duty of father of his country was often sacri- 
ficed to that of defender of the faith. The controver
ies of 
. the times were congenial to hi
 temper and unòcrstandjn
; 
and the theological profcssor
 n1ust inwardly deride the dili. 
gcnce of a stranger, \vho cultivated their art and neglected 
his own. "\Vhat call yc fcar," said a bold con
pil'ator to his 
associates., "from your bigoted tyrant? Sleepless and un- 


erudition, diligcnce, veracity, and scrupulous minutenc
s. He was 
prevented by dcath from complcting, a::, he dc;,igncù., the vith century 
of the church anel cmpire. 
80 The strain of thc Anccdotcs of I)rocopius, (c. 11, 1:1, 18, 27, 28,) 
with the lcarncò. remarks of Aicmallllu::l, is cOll1ì'"llled, rather than 

ontradicte(l, by the Act
 of the Councils, the fourth book of Eva 
grius, and the complaints of thc .African :Facnndu:-;, in his xiith hooll 
- dc tribus capituli
, "cum videri doctus appctit importune. . 
Rpontaneis quæ::;tionibus ccc1csiam tarhat." See rrocop. de Bell 
Goth. 1. iü. c. 35. 
81 Procop. de Eclifiriis, 1. i. c. G, 7, &c., pai'sim. 
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arnIed, he sits whole nights in his closet, debating with rev- 
erend graybeards, and turning over the pages of ecclesiastical 
volumes." 82 The fruits of these lucubrations were displayed 
in many a conference, where Justinian mlght shine as the 
loudest and 1110st subtile' of the disputants; in many a sermon, 
which, under the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to 
the empire the theology of their masie!". 'Yhile the Barba- 
rians invaderl the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and N arses, the suc- 
ces:;;or of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to van- 
quish at the head of a syncd. riad he invited to these synods 
a 
isinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might have 
learned, "that religious controversy is the offspring of arro- 
gance and foUy; that true piety is most laudably expressed 
by silence and sub-mission; that man, ignorant of his own 
nature, should not presume to scrutinize the nature of his 
God; and t !tat it is sufficient for us to know, that power and 
benevolence are the perfect attributes of the Deity." 
3 
Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence 
to rebels has seldorn been the virtue of princes. But when 
the prince descends to the narrow and peevish character of a 
disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect of argu- 
rnent by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without Inerey 
the pel'verse blindness of those VdlO wilfully shut thpir eyes 
against the light of demonstration. The reign of Justinian 
was a uniform yet various scene of persecution; and he ap- 
pears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, both in the 
contrivance of his laws and the rigor of their execution. The 
insufficient tern1 of three months was assigned for the conver- 
sion or exile of all heretics; 134 and if l
e still connived at 


82 ., 0; oJ, Z
ÐtïTLlL l.((l'vlwnoç i; ùd ÈJ1 i Å.íCT 7.1;C: TIJ'Ù; l
o'Ql 1'VZTÑ1', Ó,1.I0Û 
Toìç TO)JI íE!!fW)! ;:ti)'lCfOl' )'1
01'CTlV ,hUZVV.HJ' TÙ X!!ICT[WJ'CV1I ;'
y.'a Oï[ot:oi,'JI 
;: 7.0111. !>rocop. de Bell. Goth. 1. iii. c. 32. In the life of St. Eutychius 
(apud Alcman. ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18) the same character is given 
with a design to praise Justinian. 
83 }'or thc;;e wise and moderate scntiments t Procopius (de Be!!. 
Goth. 1. i. c. 3) is scourged in the preface of Alemannus, who ranks 
him among the politiC(
l Christians - sed longe veri us hærcsium. 
omnium scntinas, prorsusque Atheos - abominable Atheists, who 
preached the imitation of God's mercy to man, (ad Hi:3t. Arcan. 
c. 13.) 
8-& Thi
 alternative, a precious circumstance, i
 preserved by John 
Malala, (tom. ii. p. ö3, edit. Venet. 173:),) who deservcs more creùit as 
fie ùraws toward!; his end. After numbering the herr-tics, X estorianft, 
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their precarious stay, they were deprived, under his iron yoke, 
not only of the benefits of soc.iety, but of the common birth- 
right of men and Christians. At the end of four hundred 
years, the l\Iontanists of Phrygia 85 still breathed the wild en- 
thusiasm of perfection and prophecy which they had imbibed 
from their male and female apostles, the special organs of the 
Paraclete. On the approach of the Catholic priests and sol.. 
diers, they grasped with alacrity the crown of Inartyrdom, 
the con\Tenticle and the congregation perished in the flames, 
but these primitive fanatics were not cxtinguished three hun- 
dred years after the death of their tyrant. Under the protec- 
tion of the Gothic confederates, the church of the Arians at 
Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws: their 
clergy equalled the wealth and magnificence of the senate; 
and the gold and silver which wcre seized by the rapacious 
hand of Justinian might perhaps he claimcà as the spoils of 
the provinces, and the trophies of the Barbarians. A secret 
remnant of Pagans, who stiU lurked in the most refined and 
1'nost rustic conditions of mankinè, excited the indignation of 
the Christians, who werE. perhaps Lnwilling that any strangers 
should be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A bishop 
was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his diligence soon 
discovered, in the court and city, the magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the superstition 
of the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they must 
choose without delay between the displeasure of Jupiter or 
Justinian, and that their aversion to the gospel could no longer 
be disguised undC'r the scandalous mask of indifference or 
impiety. The patrician Photius, perhaps, alone was resolved 
to live and to die like his ancestors: he enfranchised hilllSelf 
with the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant the poor con- 

olation of exposing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of the 
fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to their earthly 
monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, and labored, 
by their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to expi- 
ate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of H.Ol11er, and 


- 


Eutyehians, &c., ne cxpcctent, says Justinian, ut digni vcniâ judicen- 
tur: j ubenlus, enim ut . . . convicti et aperti hæretici justæ et 
idoneæ animad\'cr
ioni subjiciantur. Uaronins copies and applauds 
this edict of the Code, (A. D. 52i, No. 39, 40.) 
8;' See the character and principles of the 
Iontanists, in ltlosheim, 
ùe Rebus Christ. ante Constantillum, p. 410-424. 
VOL. IV. 45 
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the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of 
his mytho1ogy: by the care of the same bishop, seventy 
thousand PaganB were :letected and converted in Asia, Phry- 
gia, Lydia, and Caria; ninety-six churches were built for the 
new proselytes; and linen veshnents, Bibles, and liturgies, 
and vases of gold and silver, were supplied by the pious mu- 
nificence of Justinian. E6 The Jews, who had been gradually 
stripped of their Immunities, were oppr
ssed by a vexatious 
law, which compelled then} to observe the festival of Easter 
the same day on which it was celebrated by the Christians. 81 
And they might con1plain with the more reason, since the 
Catholics then1selves did not agree with the astronomical cal- 
culations of their sovereign: the people of Constantinople 
delayed the beginning öf their Lent a whole week after it had 
been ordained by anthority; and they had the pleasure of 
fasting seven days, \vhile meat was exposed for sale by the 
command of the en1peror. The Samaritans of Palestine 88 
were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by 
the Pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians 
as idolaters. The abomination of the cross had already been 
planted on their holy mount of Garizim ,89 but the persecution 
of Justinian ofièred only the alternatiy<< of baptism or rebel- 
lion. They chose the latter: under the standard of a des- 
perate leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs 
on the lives, the property, and the temples, of a defenceless 
people. The Sarnaritans were finally subdued by the regular 


86 Thcophan. Chron. p. 153. John, the 
Ionophysite bishop of 
Asia, is a more authentic ,\-itness of this transaction, in which he was 
himself employed by the emperor, (A!.'seman. Jhb. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. 85.) 
ti7 Compare Procopius (lEst. ..A.rcan. c. 28, a11(l Aleman's Notes) 
with Thcophanes, (Chron. p. 190.) The council of 
lce has intrusted 
the patriarch, or rathe-I' the astronomers, of .Uexandria, with the an- 
nual proclamation of Eastcr; and we stilll"Caà, or rathcr we do not 
read, many of the Paschal epi:.;tles of St. Cyril. Rince the l"eign of 
l\lonophytism in Egypt, the Catholics were pcrplexed by such a fool- 
ish prejudice as that which so long oppo:;ed, among the I>rotestants, 
the reception of the Gre
orian style. 
tiS For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult TIasnage, 
Histoire de
 J ui!:,;;, a learncd and impartial work. 
59 Sil'hcm, X C'apolis, Kaplou
, thc ancicnt anù m.odern scat of the 
Samaritans, is siruate in a vallcy betwccn thc barren Ebal, the moun- 
tain of cursing to the north, and the fruitful Gari::im, or mountain of 
cursin
 to tlw south, tCll or clcven hours' travel îrom Jerusalem. Sea 
Maundrel, Journey from Aleppo, &c., p. 59-G3. 
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forces of the East: twenty thousand were slain, twenty 
thousand were sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and 
India, and the remains of that unhappy nation atoned for the 
crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. It has been com- 
puted that one hundred thousand Hornan subjects were extir. 
pated in the Samaritan war,9J which con\'erted the once fruit. 
ful province into a desolate and s1110king wilderness. But in 
the creed of Justinian, the guilt of lllurdcr could not be ap. 
plied to the slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously labored 
to establish with fire and sword the unity of the Christian 
faith.f)! 
\Vith these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, 
to be al \vays in the right. In the first years of his adlninis. 
tration, he signalized his zeal as the 
isciple and patron of 
orthodoxy: the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins estab. 
lished the tome of St. Leo as the creed of the emperor anà 
the cmpire; the Ncstorians and Eutychians were exposed, 
on either side, to the doable eùge of persecution; and tha 
four synods of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 
were ratified by the code of a Catholic lawgiver.f)2 But whik 
Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of faith and wore 
ship, his wife Theodora, whose vices were not incompatibh 
with devotion, had listened to the l\Ionophysite teachers; and 
the open or clandestine enelllies of the church reviyeù and 
Inultiplied at the sn1Íle of their gracious patroness. The cap- 
ital, the palace, the nuptial LeJ, were torn by spiritual di::;. 
cord; yet so dOllbtful was the sincerity of the royal consorts, 
that thcir seeming disagreement was imputeù Ly 111any to a 
secrct and mischievous confederacy 
gainst the religion anù 
happiness of their people. 93 The famous dispute of the 


90 Procop. Anecclot. c. 11. Theoplum. Chron. p. 122. John 
Ialala, 
Chron. tom. ii. p. 6
. I remember an observation. half ph.ilosophical, 
half super:'ititions, that the province which haLl been ruined by the 
bigotry of Justinian, was the same throuJh which the Mahometan'i 
penetrated into the empire. 
ill The expre:-J
ion of Procopius is rem3.rkable : od ï

 of icT(;;!f! (pú/'o
 
è(J'
!!ev.7rJ'Ji EI/'w, ill' ì E ,u;, T1;
 m'cuv ðú,;"ç o[ 'U).wCeVJ'rEç Tl
XO!H o/'rE;. 
Anccclot. c. 13. 
92 See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 2
8, and the origil
al eddence of 
the Jaws of Justinian. During the first years of his rcÚgn, .Haronins 
himself is in extreme good humor with the emperor, who courted the 
l"lopes, till he got them into his po\ver. 
i3 rrocopiu;:;, A np('(lot. P. 1 :1. I
\ra3"l.ins, 1. iv. P. 10. If tIle c('clC'3i- 
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THREE CHAPTERS,94 wh:ch has filled lllOre volumes t}lan it de. 
serves lines, is deeply marked with this subtile and disingenu- 
ous spirit. It was now three hundred years since the body of 
Origen 93 had been eaten by the worms: his soul, of wÌlich 
he held the preëxistence, was in the hands of its Creator; but 
his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. 
In these writings, the piercing eye of Justinian descried more 
than ten nletaphysical errors; and the primitive doctor, in the 
company of Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy 
to the eternity of hell-fire, which he had presuDled to deny. 
Under the cover of this precedent, a treacherous blow was 
ainled at the council. of Chalcedon. The fathers had listenerl 
without impatience to the praise of Theodore of 1\fopsues- 
tia ; 96 and their justice or indulgence had Testorcd both The- 
odorct of CYl
rhus, and Ibas of Edessa, to the communion of 
the church. But the character5 of these Oriental bishops 
were tainted with the reproach of heresy; the first had been 
the master, the two others were the friends, of Nestorius: 
their most suspicious passages \vere accused under the title 
of the three ('lwpters; and the condernnation of their mcm- 


astical neyer read the secret historian, their common suspicion prove9 
at least the general hatred. . 
94 On the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vth 
gencral council of Constantinople f..upply much useless, though au- 
thentic, knowlcù
e, (Concil. tom. vi. p. 1-419.) '.Fhc Greek Eyagriu9 
is less copious and correct (1. iv. c. 38) than the three zcalous Afrirrtns, 
Facundus, (in his twelve books, de tribus capitulis, which are most 
correctly publi
hed by Sirmond,) Libcratu
, (in his Ercyiari.um, c. 22, 
23, 24-,) and Victor Tunnunensis in his Chronide, (in tom. i. Autiq. 
I,cct. Canisii, p. 330-33-1.) The Libel' Pontificalis, or Anastasius, (in 
Vigilia, Pelagio, &c.,) is original Italian eviclcncc. The modern reader 
will derive some information from Dupin (1Jibliot. Eccl
s. tom. Y. p. 
189-207) and Bagnage, (IIi3t. de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. õI9-B.H;) yct 
the latter Í;;; too firmly resoh-ed to depreciate the authority and char- 
actcr of the popes. 
9:1 Origen had indeed too great a propensit)- to imitate the íT,Un] 
and ðvorrE,'Jira of the old philosophers, (Justinian, ad 
lennam, in Con- 
cil. tom. vi. p. 336.) His moderate opinions were too l'epugnant to 
the zeal of thc church, and he was 1'0\111(1 guilty of the heresy of 
reason. 
96 BaSlla:;e (Præfat. p. 11-11, ad tom. i. Antiq. Led. Cani
.) ha
 
fairly wcigherl the guilt and innocence of Theodore of l\IopsuestIa. If 
he composeJ 10,000 volumes, as many errors would be a charitable 
allowance. In all the subsequent cataiogues of heresiarchs, he alone, 
without his two brethren, is included; and it is the duty of ...\.8:::eman 
(l1ihliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 203-207) to justify the sentence. 
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ory must involve the honor of a synod, whose name was pro- 
nounced with sincere or afIected reverence by the Catholic 
world. If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were 
annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not probably be 
awakened by the clarnor which, after a hundred years, was 
raised over their grave. If they were already in the fangs 
of the dæmon, theil' torments could neither be aggravated nor 
assuaged by human industry. If in the company of saints 
and angels they enjoyed the r
wards of piety, they must have 
smiled at the idle fury of the theologjcal insects who still 
crawled on the surface of the earth. 'fhe foremost of these 
insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and dis- 
tilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives 
of Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims 
were no longer subject to his power, and the vehement style 
of his edicts could only proclaim their damnation, and invite 
the clergy of the East to join in a full chorus of curses and 
anathemas.. The East, with some hesitation, consented to the 
voice of her sovereign: the fifth general council, of three 
patriarchs and one hunùred and siÀty-five bishops, was held 
it Constantinople; and the authors, as well as the defenders, 

f the three chapters were separated frorn the cOlnmunioll 
C)f the saints, and solemnly delivered to the prince of dark- 
ness. But the Latin churches were 1110re jealous of the honor 
of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon: and if they had fought 
as they usually did under the standard of Rome, they might 
have prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. But 
thpir chief was a prisoner in the hands of the enerr..y; the 
throne of St. Peter, which had been disgraced by the simony, 
was betrayed by the cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, after 
a long and inconsistent struggle, to the de
potisn1 of Justinian 
Ilnd the sophistry of the Greeks. fIis apostasy provoked the 
indignation of the Latins, and no n101'O than two bishops could 
be fouml who would impose their hands on his deacon and 
successor Pelagius. Yet the pOl'severance of the popes inscn- 
::::ibly tran
fetTed to their adversaries the appellation of schis- 
m
ties; tlIc lllyrian, African, and "Italian churches we're 
oi 1 prp:;spd hy thC' civil and ecclesiastical powers, not without 
sonle e!Tort of military force; 97 the distant Barbarians tran- 


!)
 Sc.) the complaints of I.iberatus and Victor, and the exhortations 
(;1' 1' u 1 c Pcla
ius to the conqueror and eXê.1rch,IJf Italy. Schisma... 
lJcr pote3ta
C.i 1mblicas opprimatur, &c., (Concil. tom. vi. p. .
 67, &C:I 
45* 
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ribed the cre
ù of the Vatican, and, in the period of a een 
tury, the schisnl of the three chapters expired in an obscure 
aIlgle of the Venetian province. 98 But the religious discon- 
tent of the Italians had already prompted the conquests of the 
Lombards, and the R0111ans then1selves were accustomed to 
suspect the faith and to detest the government of their Byzan- 
tine tyrant. . 
Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice pro- 
cef.:S of fixing his yolatile opinions and those of his 
UDjccts. 
In his youth he was offended by the slightest deyiation from 
the orthodox line; in his old age he transgressed the measure 
of temperate heresy, and the .Tacobites, not less than the 
Catholics, were scandalized by his declaration, that the body 
of Christ was incorruptible, and that his manhood was never 
suLject to any wants and infirrnities, the inheritance of our 
Jrwrtal flesh. This fa1lta:;tic opinion was announced in the 
last edicts of Justinian; and at the I110111ent of his seü.sonable 
departure, the clergy had refused to subscribe, the prince was 
prepared to persecute, and the people were resolved to sUller 
or resist. .A bishop of rrreves, secure beyond the limits of 
his po\ver, addressed the monarch of the East in the language 
of authority and affection. ":\Iust gracious J ustil1ian, remel1l- 
bel' your baptisnl and your creed. Let not your gr
y hairs 
be defiled with heresy. Recall your fathers from exile, anò 
your followers from perdition. Y Oll cannot be ignorant, that 
Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, already deplore your faU, 
and anathematize your name. Unless, without delay, you 
destroy what you have taught; unless you exclaim with a 
loud vuice, I have erred, I have sinned, allathcl11a to Kcstori. 
us, anathema to EU1yches, you deliver your soul to the sanle 
flames jn which they will eternally burn." lIe died and 111ade 
no sign. 99 I-lis death restored in sorne degree the peace of 


An army was detained to suppress the sedition of an Illyrian city;. Sce 
rl'ocopi
s, (de liell. Goth. 1. iv. c. 2.3:) tJJ:nf!! ËJ"EZLl a.(J';(J
J' w':uiç ui 
XljlOTHU'ol ðW,It.!txuJ'wl. lie seems to proI11.lse an eccleSla.")tlc
l hIstory. 
It would haye been eurious and impartial. 
g
 The bish<,ps of the patriarchate of Aquileia were reconciled hy 
Pope HOllorius, A. D. 638, (Muratori, _\.1malid' Italia, tom. Y. p, 376;) 
but they again relapsed, and the schism was not ti
ally extingui
hed 
till (398. }
ourteell years before, the church of Spa111 had 
.
.erlook
d 
the vth general council with contemptuous silence, (XIll. Concil. 
Tolctan. in Concil. tom. vii. p. 487-49-1.) 
99 :Kicetius, bishop of Treyes, (Concil. tom. vi. p
 
11-5

:) he 
himself, like mo::;t of the Gallican prelates, (Gregor. EPlst. 1. Vll. ep. ð 
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the church, and the reigns of his four successors, Justin, 
Tiberius, l\Iaurice, and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare, 
though fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of the 
East.I oo 
rrhe faculties of sense and rem
on are least capable of act.. 
ing on then1selves; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, 
the soul to the thought 
 yet we think, and even feel, that one 
'will, a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and 
conscious being. \Vhen Heraclius returned from the Persian 
war, the orthodox hero consulted his bishops, whether the 
Christ WhOlll h
 adored, of .one person, but of two natures. 
was actuated by a single or a double will. They replied in 
the singulm., and the emperor was encouraged to hope that 
the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be reconciled by the 
profession of a doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most 
probably, true, since it was taught even by the Kestorians 
themselvcs. 101 The experiment was tried without eflèct, and 
the timid or vchen1ent Catholics condemned even the semblance 
of a retreat in the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. 
rrhe orthodox (the prevailing) party devised new l110des of 
speech, and argument, and interpretation: to either nature 
of Christ they speciously applied a proper and distinct ener- 
gy; but the difference was no longer visible when they al- 
]owed that the human and the divine will were invariably the 
same)02 The disease was attended with the custOlnary 


in Concil. tom.. vi. p. lû07,) was separated from the communion of 
the four patriarchs by his ref\1sal to condemn the thr-ce chapters. 
J
aronius almost prollounces the damnation of Justinian, .(A. D. 665, 
1\0. 6.) 
100 After relating the last heresy of J ustil1ian, (1. iv. c. 39, 40, 41,) 
am1. the edict of his successor, {l. v. C. 3,) the :reIDllinder of the history 
of E\'"a
rius is fillecl with civil, instead of ecclesiastical. events. 
101 This extraorùinary, and perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of the 
K estorians, had been ob:..erved by La Cro,æ
 {Christianismc des Indcs, 
tom. i. p. 19, 20,) anù ìs more fully exposed by Abulpharagius, (Bib- 
Hot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 292. IIÜ,t. Dynast. p. 91, vcrs. I
atil1. Pocock,) 
and Assem::m hìmsclf
 (tom. iv. p. 218.) They s-eem ignorant that 
they might allege the positive authority of th.e ecthesis.. r 0 ,.tÍL!(!U, 
lYHJ"rú(!'Uç y.aín1;;C! ðlUí(tw,' n>' ....9-f:tcn' 'CUV J(vetOV Ùa"SQ(:I7r:ri(Jn'. 
ai ðúo 
fioúyolv víov;, (the common reproach of the ß-Ionophysites,) ÒVQ .&21,j- 
flaTCt TOt
TWJ' Ei:nEl1' otï'Y. ìTÚ;'
"ìo
, "lovrÚ"TrOJl ð.ì TI.tV"C"O fJov)../.(tJl 'f'é;jt' . . . . 
ðl
(J 1T!!ÚðW7fW" ìðú
a(1f, (Conci1. tom. vii. p. 20J.) 
1.02 See the Orthodox faith in Petavius, (Dogmata Tooolog. tom. v. 
1. ix. c. 6-10, p. 433-447:) all the depths of this controversy are 
fì(ju.nded i1i. the Greek dialogue between 
Iaximus a.nd p)rrrhus, (ad 
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symptoms: but the Greek clergy, as if satiated with the end- 
Jess controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing counsel 
into the ear of the prince and people. They declared them- 
selves l\IONOTHEL1TES, (asserters of the tmity of will,) but they 
treated the words as new, the questiüns as superfluous; and 
recomn1ended a religious silence as the most agreeahle to the 
prudence and charity of the gospel. Tbis law of silence 
was successively imposed by toe ecthesis or exposition of 
Heraclius, the type or model of his grandson Constans; 103 
and the Imperial edicts were subscribed with alacrity or re- 
luctance by the four patriarchs ()f Rome, ConstantinopIe
 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Je- 
rusalem sounded the alann: in the language, or even in the 
silence, of the Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent 
heresy: and the obedience of Pope IIonorius to the com- 
mands of his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of his successors. They condemned the 
execrable and abominable hm.esy of the Monothelites, who 
revived the errors of l\Ianes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c. ; they 
signed the sentence of exconlIDunication on the tOlnb of St. 
Peter; the in1r was mingled with tIle sacrp.mental wine, the 
blood of Christ; and no ceremony was omitted that could fill 
the superstitious mind with horror and affright. As the rep- 
resentative of the ""\tVestern church, Pope l\1a-rtin and bis Lat- 
eran synod anathematized the perfidious and guilty silence 
of the Greel{s: one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the 
most part the su
ects of Constans, presumed to reprobate 
his wicked type, and the impious cethesis of his grandfather; 
and to confound the authors and their adherents with the 
twenty-one notorious heretics, the apostates from the church, 
and the organs of tne .devil. Such an insult unde:r the tamest 
reign could not pass with irapunity. Pope l\lartin en
ed 
his days on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, 
and his oracle, the abbot l\laximus, was inhumanly chastised 
by the amputation of his tongue and his fight hand)ò4 But 


ealcem tom. viü. ÅJicnal. Baron. p. 155-194
) WhlCh relates a n
al 
confèTence, and prowccù as short-lived a conversion. 
103 Impüssimam ccthcsim . . . . SCc!Cl.OSl1ffi typum (Concil. tom. 
'Vii. p. 366) diabolicæ operationis gênimina, (fors. gcnnina, or cl5e the 
Greek YU'li,llcaa in the original. Concil. p. 363, 3.64,) are the ex- 
pressions of the xviiith anathema. The epistle of Pope :Martin to 
Amandus, a Gallican bishop, stigmatizes the :11011othelites and their 
heresy with equal virulence, (p. 392.) 
_ 104 The sufferings of :Martin and :Maximus are doscribed with pn- 
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the same invincible spirit survived in their successors; and 
the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and 
obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The synods 
of ROlTIe were confirmed by the sixth general council of Con- 
stantinople, in the palace and the presence of a new Constan- 
tine, a. descendant of I-Ieraclius. rrhe royal convert COllyert- 
ed the Byzantine pontiff alld a majority of the bishops; 10:5 
the dissenters, with their chief, l\Iacarius of Antioch, were 
condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of heresy; the 
East condescended to accept the lessons of the \Vest; and 
the creed was finally settled, which teaches the Ca'holics of 
every age, that two \viUs or energies arc hanTIoJ11zed in the 
person of Christ. The n1ajesty of the pope and the Roman 
synod was represented by two priests, oue deacon, and three 
bishops; hut these obscure Latins had neither arms to compel, 
nor tl'ea.sures to bribe, nor language to persuade; and I alll 
ignorant oy what arts they could determine the lofty emperor 
of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, and to 
persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the lnonks a.nd 
people of Constantinople 106 were fa,vorable to the Lateran 
creed, which is indeed the least reasonable of the two: and 
the suspicion is countenanced by the unnatural moderation of 
the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to be con::;ciow:; 
of their weakness. \rhile the synod debated, a fanatic pro. 
posed a more summary decision, by raising a dpad Blan to 
life: the prelates assisted at the trial; but the acknowledged 
failure may scn-e to indicate, that the passions and prejudices 
of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of the 1'lunothe- 
lites. In the next generation, when the son of Çonstalltine 


thetie simplicity in their original letters and ncts, (Colleil. tmn. vii. 
p. 63 - 7
. )
aron, Annal. :Eccles. A. D. G.5ß, No.2, et annos 
subsequent.) Yet the chastisement of their ùisobeùience, i:ú!!1U and 
lTw,u/(fOç 
ì'y',(í4I(JÇ, had been pl'eviously announced in thc Type of Con- 
fitans, (Concil. tom. vii. p. 210.) 
1Oi> ]
uty('hi
ls (...\..nnal. tom. ii. p. 368) most erroncously supposcs 
tl1at thc 124: bIShops of the Homan synod transported themselvcs to 
Constantinople; and by adding them to the lôS Grceks, thus com- 
poses the sixth council of 2Ð2 fathcrs. 
106 The l\lonothelite Constans was hated by all, ð,à Tor TIC1ìyCt (says 
'J'heophancs, Chron. p. 2Ð2) i,url1/:th/ l1l/úr5Qwc: 7WQÙ 7C..tlTûJJ'. 'YhE'll tÌ1C 
l\lo11othclite monk failed in his miracle, the people 
houtcd, o).u.iJç te"'- 
BÚ'i l1E , {Concil. tom, vii. p. 1032.) llut this was a natural and trall
ient 
emotion; and I much fear that the latter is all antieipation of ortho. 
doxy in the good pcople of Constantinople 
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,vas deposed and slain by the disciple of l\lacarius, tlley tasted 
the feast of revenge and dominion: the image 01' 1110nUment 
of thc sixth council was defaced, and the origil1al acts were 
cOlnmitted to the flames. But in the second year, their patron 
was cast headlong from the throne, the bishops of the East 
were released from their occasional conformity, the Roman 
faith was n101'e firmly replanted by the orthodox successors 
of Bardanes, and the fine problell1s of the incarnation were 
forgotten in the rnore popular and visible quarrel of the wor- 
ship of images.l o7 
Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the 
incarnation, which had been defined at Rome and Constanti- 
nople, was unifonnly preached in the rel:note islands of Brit- 
ain and Ireland; 108 the sanlc' ideas were entertained, 07 
:rather the same words were repeated, by án the Christians 
whose liturgy was perfonned in the Greek or the Latin 
tongue. Their numbers, and visible splendor, bestowed an 
impel'fect clain1 to the appellation of Catholics: but in the 
East, they were Ina:rked with the less honorable name of IJJel- 


107 The history of 
fonothelit.ism may be found in the Act!ì of the 
Synods of Rome (tom. vii. p. 77-395,601-608) and Con
tantinople, 
(p. 609-14
9.) TIarollius extracted some original documents from 
the Yatican library; and his chronolo;ry is rectified by the diligence 
of P
!gi. 
EYen Dupin (Bibliothèque )
ccIés. tom. "i. p. 57-71) and 
Basnage (lEst. de l'Eglise, tom.. i. p. ð.H-5.35) affoxd a tolerable 
abridgment. 
109 In the L
ternn sjnod of 679, \ViIfreù, an Anglo-Saxon bishop! 
subscribed pro omlli Aqu.ilonari parte llritanniæ et lIiberniæ, quæ aò 
Anglorum ct Britonum, neenon Scotorum ct Pictonnn g!?ntibus cole- 
bantur, (Eddius, ill Vito S
. 'Vilti-id. c. 31, apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. 
p. 88.) Theodore (magnæ insulæ nÚtanniæ- archicpiscopus et philos- 
ophus) was long c
pccted at Rome, (Concil. tom. vii. p. 714,) but he 
C'ontentC'ù himself ,'\:ith llOIding (A. D. 680) his provincial synod of 
Jlattield, in whiéh he received the decrees of Pope 1.Iartill nnd ths firf'
 
Lateran COD Heil a
a.inst the l\Iollothelites, (Concil. tom. yii. p. 507, 
&c.) Theodore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named to the 
primacy of Ihj taill by Pope Yitalian, (A. D. GS.s.; see TIaroniuR and 
PHgi,) whose esteem for his learning and piety was tainted by some 
distrust of his national chåracter - ne quid contrarium 'veritati fidei, 
Græcorum more, in eccIesiam cui præcsset illtroduce-ret. The Cili- 
ciall was sent from Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an Afri- 
can guide, (Bcclæ lEst. Eccles. Anglorum, 1. iv. c.!.) He adheied to 
the Roman doctrine; and the samE" creed of the incan1ation has been 
uniformly transmitteù from Theodore to the modern primates, 'whose 
flonnù understanding is perhaps seldom engdgcù with. that abstruso 
mystery. 
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cfÛtes. or Royalists; 109 of nwn, whose faith, instead of resting 
on the basis of Scripture., rf'ason, or tradition., had been estab- 
lished., and was still main.tained, by the arbitrary power of 
a temporal IHonarch. Their adversaries might allege the 
words of the fathers of Constantinople., who profess thelR- 
selves the slaves of the king; Rnd th.ey Iuight relate., with 
malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalceùon h.ad been in- 
spired a.n.d reformed by too emperor 1\Iarcian and his virgin 
bride. The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate the 
duty of submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters should 
feel Rud assert the princìpk--s of freeòom. Under the rod of 
persecution, the l' estorians and l\Ionophysites degenerated 
into rebels and fugitives; ånd the 010St ancient and useful 
allies of Rome were taught to consìdcr the crnperor nQt as 
the chief, but 
_s the ell
my of the Christians. Language, 
the leading rrincip1e which. unitt'S or separates the tribes of 
tnankind, soon rliscriminated the sectaries of the East, by a. 
peculiar and perpetual badge., which abolished the means of 
intercour
e and the hope of reconciliation. The long do- 
minion of the Greeks, their colonies., and., above all, their 
eloquence., ha.d propagated a language doubtless the most 
perfect that has been ccntriv-ed by the art of man. Yet the 
body of the people, both in Syria and Egypt, still persevered 
in the use of their national iùioms; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the Coptic was confined to the rlIde and illiterate 
peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,110 from the 1110untains 
of Assyria. to t
e Reû Sea., was adapted to the higher topics of 
poetry iind argument.. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
by the speech or learning of the Greeks; and their Barbaric 


161 This name, unknown till the xth century, appears to be of 
Syriac origin. It was invented by the J a.cobitcs, and ea3erly adopted 
by the N estorians anù :àlahomctans; but it was accepteel without 
shame by the Catholic:-;, anù is frequently useù in the .Annals of Eu- 
tyC'hìw.;;, (Asscman. llibliot. OriclLt. tom. ii. p. 607, &c., tom. iii. p. 
3.3.5. ltenauùot, IIist. Patria.rch. Alexandrin. p. 1l9.
 
I
IUH-Ç 8<Jdnl TntÏ 
Barr, li(J)ç, was the acclamation of the fathers of COllst
mtinople, (Concil. 
tom. vii. p. 765.) 
110 The Syriac, which the natÏ\cs revere as the primitive languRß'C', 
'\-,"as divided into three dialects. 1. The Aramæan, as it was rcfinel at 
Eùes
a and the cities of :Mesopotamia. 2. The Palcstitle, which was 
used in Jerusalem, Damascu
 and the rest of, Syria. 3. The lYaba- 
thæan, the ru:;tic idiom of the mountains ef Assyria anù the villA.ges of 
Irak, (Gregor. Abulpharag. lIist. Dynast. p. 11.) On the Syriac, see 
Ebed-Jesu, (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 3
6, &c.,) whose prejudice alone 
could prefer it to the Arabic. 
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tongues, wr1Ích have been revIved in the studies of raodern 
Europe, were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the ROHuxn 
empire. The Syriac and the Coptic, the Al menian and the 
..Ethiopic, are consecrated in the scrvice of thcir respectÍ\'e 
churches: and their theology is enriched by dOlnestlc ver- 
sions III both of the ScÚptu:res and of the most popular 
fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred and sixty ycar
') 
the spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon of Nesta- 
rius, still burns in the bosom of the East, and the hostile 
cOHllnunions still maintain the faith and discipline of theÏr 
founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, poverty 
 
and servitude, the Nestorians and l\Ionophysites reject the 
spiritual suprcmacy of Rome, and cherish the toleration of 
their Turkish masters, vd1Ïch allo-ws tncm to anathenlatize, on 
the one hand, 81. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus: on the 
other, Pope Leo and tbe council of Chalcedon. The weight 
,vhich they cast into the downfaU of tbe Eastern empire de- 
mands our notice, and the reader 111ay be amuscd \vith the 
various prospect of, 1. The Ne
1orians; H. "fhe Jacobitcs; 112 
III. The Maronites; IV. The AnTIenians; V. The Copts; 
and, VI. The Abyssinian3. To the three forn1cr, the Syriac 
is common; but of the latter, each is discriminated by the use 
of a national idionl. Y ct the nloden1 nati,'cs of j\.rmenia and 
Abyssinia would be incapable of conver
Ïng with thcir ances. 
tors; and the Christians of Egypt and Syxia, who rejcct the 
religion, have adopted the languvge of the .Lt\.rabians. The 
Japse of time has sccondéd the sacerdotal ilrts; and in the 
East, as WE'll as in the 'Vest, the Dcity is addressed in an 
obso1ete tongue, unknown to the majôrity of the congregation. 


111 I shall not enrich my ignorance 'with the spoils of Simon, "\Val- 
ton, :Mill, 'Yetsteill, ASSemalll1US, Ludolphus, La Croze, 'whom I hayc 
consulted with some care. It appears, 1. Tlwt, of ull the versions 
which are celebrated by the fathers, it is doubtful whether any are 
now extant in their pristine integrity. 2. Tlwt the Syriac has the 
òest claim, and that the consent of the Oriental sccts is a proof that it 
is more ancient than their sehism. 
112 In the account of the l\Ionophysites and K estorians, I am deeply 
indebted to the Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph 
Simon Assemannus. That learned 
laronite was despatched, in the 
year 1715, by Pope Clement XI. to visit the monasteries of Egypt and 
Syria, in search of 
ISS. His four folio 'Volumes, Pllblishecl at Rome 
1719-1728, contain a part only, though perhaps the most valuable, 
of his extensive project. As a native and as a scholar, he possessed 
the Syriac literature; and, though a dependant of Rome, he ,"yishcB to 
'be moderate and candid. 
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I. Both in his native and his episcopal province, the heresy 
of the unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The 
Ol'ientnl bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the 
arrogance of Cyril, were 111011ified by his tardy concessions. 
The same prelates, or their successors, subscribed, not with- 
out a mnr111Ur, the decrees of Chalcedon ; the power of the 
l\Ionophysites reconciled them with the Catholics in the con- 
formity of passion, of interest, and, insensibly, of belief; anù 
their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of the 
three chapters. Thcir dissenting brethren, less 111oderate, or 
Inore sincere, were crushed by the penal laws; and, as early 
as the reign of Justinian, it bec:une difncult to find a church 
of Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond 
those limits they had discovered a new world, in which they 
111ight hope for liberty, and aspire to conquest. In Persia, not- 
withstanding the resistance of the l\ragi, Christianity had struck 
a deep root, and the nations of the East reposed uncleI' its salu- 
tary shade. The catholic, or prirnatc, resided in the capital: 
in his synods, and in theÙ' dioceses, his metropoliti.1ns, bishops, 
and clergy, represented tIle pomp and order of a regular 
hierarchy: they rejoiced in the increase of proselytes, who 
were converted fr0111 the Zendayesta to the go
pel, from the 
seculm: to the lTIonastic life; and their zeal was stirnnhte(! by 
the presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Per- 
sian church had been founded by the missionaries of Syria; 
and their language, discipline,. and doctrine, were clusely 
interwoven with its original frame. The caílwh.cs were elected 
I1nd ordained by their own suffragans; bllt their filial depend- 
ence on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons of 
the Oriental church,l13 In the Persian school of Edes
a,1l4 


113 See the Arabic canons of Xicc in thc translation of Abraham 
Ecchelen...is, 
o. 37, 38, 3D, ,10. Concil. tom. ii. p. 33.3, 33,i, c.Ut. 
V enct. The
e yulMar titl
s, J,Yicenc and 
 lrnbic, arc both apocryphal. 
rhe council of Xit'c enacted no more than twenty ('anous, (Theodof('t, 
ni
t. Eccle
. 1. i. c. 8;) and the remainder, Seyellty or ci
ht
.. were 
collected from the synods of the Greek dll.U'ch. 'rhe Syriac edition 
of "Maruthas i
 110 longer cxtant, (Asscman, TIibliot. Oriental. tom. i. 
p. lU5, tom. iii. p. 74,) and the Arabic Yer
ion is marked with many 
recent interpolations. Yet this Code contains many curious relics of 

cclesiastical disciplinc; and sincc it is crJ. ually revered by all the 
Eastern communions, it was probably flnbhed beforc thc schism of 
the N estorians and J acobítes, (Fabric. TIibliot. Græc. tom. xi, p. 363 
-367. ) 
I'H Thoodore the Reader (1. ii. c. .5, 49, ad cnlcern JIi,.;t. F",('('l('
.' hns 
VOL. IV. 46 
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the rising generations of the faithful imbibed their theological 
iJiom: they studied in the Syriac version the ten thousand vol- 
umes of Theodore of l\Iopsuestia; and they revered the apos- 
tolic faith and holy 111artyrdom of his disciple Nestorius
 whose 
person and language were equally unknown to the nations 
beyond the Tigris. The first indelible [esson of Ibas, bishop 
of Edcssa, taught them to execrate the Egyptians, who, in the 
synod of Ephesus, had impiously confounded the two natures 
of Christ. The flight of the masters and scholars, who were 
twice expelled from the Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd 
of missionaries inflamed by the double zeal of religion and re- 
renge. And the rigid unity of the l\Ionophysites, who, under 
the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded the thrones 
of the East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of free- 
dom, to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the 
two persons of Christ. Since the first preaching of the gos- 
pel, the Sassanian kings beheld with an eye of suspicion a 
race of aliens and apostates, who had embraced the religion, 
and \vho 111.ight fa VOl' the cause, of the hereditary foes of their 
country. The royal edicts had often prohibited their danger- 
ous correspondence with the Syrian clergy: the progress of 
the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Pezores, and 
he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted 
l
estorius as the friend of Persia, and urged hirn to secure the 
fidelity of his Clu istian subjects, by granting a just prf>ference 
to the victims and cnelnies of the ROlnan tyrant. The :Nes- 
torians composed a large rn
jority of the clergy and people: 
they ,,"ere e)lcouraged by the smile, and anned with the sword, 
of åespotlsn1; yet many of their weaker brethren were startled 
at the thought of breaking loose from the communion of the 
Christian world, and the blood of seven thousand seven hun- 
dred l\fonophysites, or Catholics, confirrned the uniformity of 
faith and discipline in the churches of Persia. u5 Their eecle- 


noticcd this Persian school of Eclessa. Its ancient splendor, and the 
two æras of its downfall, (A. D. 431 and 489) are clearly discussc(l 
by Asscmanni, (Biblioth. Orient. tom. ii. p. 402, iii. p. 3i6, 378, iv. p. 
70, 924.) 
lJ;) A dis
ertation on the state of the N estorians has swelled in the 
hands of Assemanni to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learned 
researches are di
ested in the most lucid order. Besides this ivth 
volume of the Bibliotheca Odentalis. the extracts in the three preced- 
ing tomes (tom. i. p. 203, ii. p. 321-463, iü. 64-70, 378-395, &c., 
403-408, 580-589) may be usefully c0116ultod. 
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siastical institutions are distinguished by a liberal principle of 
reason, or at least of policy: the austerity of the cloister was 
relaxed and gradually forgotten; houses of charity were en- 
dowed for the education of orphans and foundlings; the law 
of celibacy, so forcibly recommended to the Greeks and 
Latins, was disregarded by the Persian clergy; and the num- 
ber of the elect was 111ultiplied by the public and reiterated 
nuptials of the priests, the bishops, and even the patriarch 
himself. To this standard of natural and religious freedoI'n, 
lTIyriads of fugitives resorted frorn all the provinces of the 
Eastern empire; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished 
by the emigration of his most industrious subjects; they trans- 
ported into Persia the arts both of peace and war: and those 
who deserved the favor, were prOlTIoted in the service, of a 
discerning monarch. The arms of N ushirvan, and his fiercer 
grandson, were assisted with advice, and money, and troops, 
by the desperate sectaries who still lurked in their native cities 
of the East: their zeal was rewarded with the gift of the Cath- 
olic churches; but when those cities and churches were recov- 
ered by Heraclius, their open profession of treason and heresy 
compellqd thern to seck a refuge in the real111 of their foreign 
ally. But the seen1ing tranquillity of the Nestorians was often 
endangered, and sometimes overthrown. They were involved 
in the common evils of Oriental despotism: their enmity to 
Rome could not always atone for their attachment to the gos- 
pel: and a colony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, the cap- 
tives of Apamea and .Antioch, was permitted to erect a hostile 
altar in the face of the catholic, and ill the sunshine of the 
court. In his last treaty, Justinian introduced SOlTIC condit;uns 
which tended to enlarge and fortify the toleration of Chris- 
tianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the rights of con- 
science, was incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics who 
denied the authority of the holy synods: but he flattered him- 
self tInt th('y would gradually perceive the te111poral benefits 
of union with the empire and the church of Rome; and if he 
failed in exciting their gratitude, he might hope to proyoke the 
jealousy of their sovereign. In a later age the Lutherans have 
been burnt at Paris, and protected in Gf'rmany, by the super- 
stition and policy of the rnost Christian king. 
The desire of gaining souls for Goù and subjects for the 
church, has excited ill every age the diligence of the Chris- 
tian priests. FrOln the conquest of Persia they carried their 
Bpu'itual arms to the north, the cast, and the south; and the 
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simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and painted with the 
colors of the Syriac theology. In the sixth century, accord- 
ing to the report of a Nestorian traveller,llß Christianity was 
'3uccessfully preached to the Bactrians, the fluns, the Persians, 
the Indians, the PerStllïl1enians, the :l\1edes, and the Elan1Ïtes: 

he Barbaric churches, fron1 the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian 
Sea, were aln10st infinite; and their recent faith was conspic. 
]OUS in the number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. 
fhe pepper coast of l\Ialabar, and the isles of the ocean, 
Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing rriulti- 
tuùe of Christians; and the bishops and clergy of those 
seq uestered regions derived their ordination from the Catho- 
lic of Babylon. In a subsequent age the zeal of the Nesto- 
rians overleaped the limits which had confined the ambition 
antI curiosity both of the Greeks and Persians. The mission- 
aries of Balch and San1arcand pursued without fear the foot- 
steps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves into 
the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the 
Sclinga. They exposed il metaphysical creed to those illit- 
erate shepherds: to those sanguinary warriors, they reC01l1- 
rnended' humanIty and repose. Yet a khan, whose power they 
vuinly magnified, is said to haye received at thcir hands the 
rites of baptism, antI even of orJination; and the fame of 
Presler or Presbyter John 117 has long arrlUsed the credulity 


116 Sep the Topographia. Christiana of Cosmas, surnamed Indico- 
pleustes, or the Inclian navigator, 1. iii. p. 178, 170, 1. xi.. p. :337. The 
entire ,york, of ,,,hich some curious extracts may be found in I>hotius, 
(coel. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, eùit. Iloeschel.) Thevenot: (in the 1st part of his 
Relation des Y oyages, &c.,) anù Fabricius, (13ibliot. Græc. 1. iii. c. 2,), 
tom. ii. p. ß03-G17,) has been publi::;hed by I.'ather 
Iontfaucoll at 
l)ari
, 1707, iIi the 
f ova Collectio Patrnm, (tom. ii. p. 113-346.) It 
was the desi:.;n of the author to confute the impious heresy of those 
"\dlO m.nilltained that the earth is a globe, and not a Hat, oblong table, 
as it i
 represented in the Seriptures, (1. ii. p. 138.) But the nonsense 
of the monk is mingled with the practical knowledge of the traveHer, 
who perfonned his voyage A. D. 522, anù published his book at Alex- 
andria, A. D. .347, (1. ii. p. 140,111. )Iontfaucon, Præfat. c.2.) The 
N estorianism of Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detecteel 
by La Croze, (Christianisme des ludes, tom. i. p. 40-55,) anù is con- 
iirmecl by Assemanni, (nibliot. Orient. tom. iv. p. 60.3, 60G.) 
117 In its long l)rogress to 
losul, Jerusalem, Home, &c., the story of 
Prester J Oh11 evaporated in a monstrous fable, of which some features 
ha, e been 1)orrowed from the Lama of Thibet, (Hi::;t. Généalogique 
ùes Tartares, P. ii. p. 42. lEst. de Gengisran, p. 31, &c.,) and wero 
ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to the emperor of AbY8sinia, 
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of Europe. The royal convert was indulged in the use of a 
portable altar; but he despatched an embassy to the patriarch, 
to inquire how, in the season of Lent, he should abstain from 
animal food, and how he 111ight celebrate the Eucharist in a 
desert that produced neither corn nor wine. In their progress 
by sea and land, the K estorÎans entered China by the port of 
Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the 
senators of Rome, who assumed with a smile the characters 
of priests and augurs, the mandarins, who affect in pn bEe the 
reason of philosophers, are devoted in private to every mode 
of popular superstition. They cherished and they confounded 
the gods of Palestine and of India; but the propagation of 
Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, and, after a 
short vicissitude of. favor and persecution, the foreign sect 
expired in ignorance and oblivion. us Unùer the reign of the 


(Ludolph. Rist. Æthiop. Comment. 1. ii. c. 1. ) Yet it is probable that 
in the xith and xiith centurie:=;, X estorian Christianity ",a;:; profes
ed 
in the horde of the Keraites, (D'IIerbelot, p. :!.3ô, 91ð, 9.59. 
hsemallni, 
tom. iv. p. 4G8-50-1.)* 
118 The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thir- 
teenth century, is invincibly proved by the consent of Chinese, .Ara- 
bian, Syriac, and Latin evidence, (4\..s-5emanni, Biblioth. Orient. tom. iv. 
p. 502-.552. Ì\Iém. de l' Académie des Inscript. tom. xxx. p. 802- 
819.) The inscription of Si
(1nfu which dcscribe:s the fortunes of the 
N estorian church, from the first mi
sion, A. D. 6
6, to the current 
year 781, is accused of forgery by La Craze, Y oltaire, &c., who become 
the dupes of their own cunning, while they are afraid of a Jesuitical 
fraud. t 


* The extent to which 
estorian Christianity prcyai1cd among the Tar- 
tar tribes is one of the most curious questions in Oriental hi.itor)". 2'11. 
Schmidt (Geschichtc del' O..:t Mongolen, notes, p. 333) appears to qtiestion 
the Christianity of Ong Chaghan, and hi..; Kcraite suhjects. -:M. 
t This famous monument, the authenticity of which many have at- 
temp.terl to 
mpeach, rather from hatred to the J csuit<;, Ly whom it was 
made known, than by a candid examination of its contenti, is now gen- 
erally cOllsidered above all suslJicion. The Chine;;e tex.t and the f.tCt<; which 
it relates arc equally strong proofs of its authenticity. This monument was 
raiseà a:-; a memorial of the establishment of Chri..;tianity in China. It is 
dated the year 1092 of the era of the Greeks, or the Scleucida
, .\.. D. 781 
in UlC' time of the Ncstorian patriarch .\n
n-jesll. It \Va., raised hv Ie
(l- 
houzid, priest and chorcpiscoplls of f'!1Ilmdan, that is, of the capitaÌ of the 
Chinese empire, and the son of a priest who came from l3alkh in Tuldla- 
ristan. Among' the various ar
uments which may be urged in favor of the 
authenticity of this monument, and which has not yet been advanced, 
may ùe reckoned the name of the priest by whom it \Vas raised. The name 
is Persian, and at the time the monument was discovered, it wouhl have 
been impossible to have imagined it; for there ,,'as no work extant from 
whence the knowledge of it coulJ be derived. I do not ùelieye that cvcn 
46* 
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caliphs, the Nestorian church was diffused fronl China to 
Jernsalenl and Cyprus; and their Dum bel's, with those of the 
Jacobites, were computed to surpass the Greek and Latin 
communions. 119 Twenty-five n1etropo1itans or archbishops 
composed their hierarchy; but several of these were dis- 
pensed, by the distance and danger of the way, from the duty 
of personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six 
years they should testify their faith and obedience to the cath- 
olic or patriarch of Babylon, a vague appellation which has 
been successively applied to the royal seats of Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These remote branches are long 
since withered; and the old patriarchal trunk 120 is now 
divided by the Elijahs of l\losul, the representatives almost 
in lineal descent of the genuine and primitive succession; 
the Josephs of Amicla, who are reconciled to the church of 
ROtne ; 121 and the Simeous of Van or Onnia, whose revolt, 
at the head of forty thousand families, was promoted in the 
sixteenth century by the Sophis of Persia. The number of 
three hundred thousand is allowed for the whole body of the 
Nestorians, who, under the name of Chaldeans or Assyrians, 
arC' confounded with the rnost learned or the 1110St powerful 
nation of Eastern antiquity. , 


119 Jacohitæ et KestorianlC IJlures quam Græci et l,atini. Jacob a 
Yitriaco, IIi::;t. IIierosol. I. ii. c. 76, p. 109:3, in the Gesta Dci per Fran- 
coso The numbers are given by Thomas:;in, Discipline de l'Eglise, 
tom. i. p. 172. 
120 The diyision of the patriarchate may be traced in the TIibliotheca 
Orient. of Assemanni, tom. i. p. õ:l3-5.19, tom. ii. p. 457, &c., tom. iii. 
p. ôO;3, p. 621-623, tom. iv. p. 16-1-169, p. 423, p. 622-62D, &c. 
It I The pompou::; language of Rome on the submission of a Res- 
torian patriarch, is elegantly represented in the viith book of Fm 
I)ao1a, Bahvlon, Nineyeh, Arbcla, anll the trophic:::; of Alexander, 
Tauris, and 'Ecbatana, the Tigrid ancl Indus. 


since this period, any book has been published in which it can be found a 
second time. It is yery celebrated amongst the Armenians, and is derived 
from a martyr, a Persian by birth, of the royal race, who IJerished towards 
the middle 'of the seventh century, and renderc(l his name celebrated 
a1ll0n rr the Christian nations of the East. St. Martin, vol. i. p. 6
)' 1\1. 
lteln";'
at has also strongly expressed his conyiction of the authenticity of 
this ll10numC'nt. 1\lélanges Asiatiqucs, P. i. p. 33. D'Ohson, in his ÌIis- 
tory of the MoO"uls, concurs in this view. Yet 1\1. Schmidt (GeschichtC' 
del" Ost Mongol
Jl, p. 38-1) denies that there is any satisfactory pI.oof that 
such a monument was eyer found in China, or that it was not manufactured 
in Europe. But if the Jesuits had attempted such a forgery, would it not 
have ùeen more adapted to further their peculiar "jaws? - M. 
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_'\ccording to the legend of antiquity the gospel ,\ as 
preached in India by St. Thomas,1:!2 .At the end of the 
ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the neighborhood of 
'Madras, was devoutly visited by the anlbassadors of A.lfred; 
lnd their return with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded 
the zeal of the English monarch, who entertained the largest 
projects of trade and discovery,1:23 "'hen the Portuguese 
first opened the navigation of India, the Christians of 8t. 
'I'homas had been seated for ages on the coast of l\IaIabar, 
and the difference of their character and color attested the 
mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in 
virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan; the husband- 
Blen cultiv.ated the palm-tree, the merchants were enriched 
by the pepper trade, the soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles 
of l\lalab
lx, and their hereditary privileges '"ere respected 
by the gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and the 
Zamorin himself. They acknowledged a (;entoo sovereign, 
but they were goyerned, even in temporal concerns, by the 
bishup of Angam3,]a. lie still asserted his ancient title of 
tnetropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised 
in fourteen hundred churche
, and he was intrusted ,vith the 
care of two hundred thousand. souls. Their religion would 
hrtve rendered them the firmest and 1110st cordial allies of the 
Portuguese; bllt the in(luisitors soon discerneù in the Chris- 
tians of 81. Thonlas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and 


122 The Inùian missionary, St. Thomas, an apostle, a 
\lanichæan, or 
an Armenian merchant, (La Croze, Christial1i
m.e des Indes, tom.. i. 
p. 57-ïO,) was famou:i, however, as early as the time of Jerom, (ad 
l\Iarccllam, epist. US.) :Marco-Polo was informed on the spot that he 
suffered martyrdom in the eity of 
lalabar, or "jleliapour, a lea
ue 
only from Madra." (D' Anville, Eclaircis
emens sur l'Incle, p. 12.3,) 
where th-e Portugue
e founded an episcopal chureh under the name of 
St. Thomé, and where the saint performed au annual miracle, till he 
was .,ilcnced by the profane neióhborhoocl of the Engli
h, (La. Cro;æ, 
tom. ii. p. 7-16.) 
_
:!3. X eitllf'r the author of the Saxon Chronicle (
\. D. 838) nm 
"l1ham of 
lalmpsbury (de Gestis ltegulU Angliæ, 1. ii. c. 4, p. 41) 
werc capable, in the twelfth century, of inventing this extraordinary 
fact; they are incapablc of explaining the motives and measures of 
Alfred; and their hasty notice SCITC" only to proyol'l..e our euriositv. 
'V
Il
aJ? of 
Ialllle
bu.ry feels the diffieulty of the enterprise, quõd 
qUIVl:; 111 hoc sæculo mlretur; and I almost susp('ct that thc English 
ambassadors collected their cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal 
a
thor has .not enrichcd hi" Orosius (see Darrington's )Ii::;cellanics) 
wIth an Inchan, as well as a Scandil1<lyiaJl, Yo
'agc. 
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schism. Instead of owning then1selves the subjects of the Ro- 
man pontiff, the spiritual and temporal 1110narch of the globe, 
they adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of the 
Nestorian patriarch; and the bishops whom h
 ordained at 
l\losul, traversed the dangers of the sea and land to reach 
their diocese on the coast of :i\la1abar. In their Syriac liturgy 
the names of Theodore and Nestorius were piously corn- 
111C1110rated: they united their adoratiòn of the two persons 
of Christ; the title of :l\Iother of God was oflcnsive to their 
ear, and they JTIeasured wIth scrupulous avarice the honors 
of the Virgin :Mary, w hOJn the superstition of the Latins had 
almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. \Yhen her image 
was first presented to tlie disciples of 81. Thomas, they indig- 
nantly exclaimed, " 'Ve are Christians, not idolaters!" and 
their silnple devotion was content with the veI
eration of the 
cross. Their separation from the \Vestern world had left 
them in ignorance of the improvements, or corruptions, of a 
thousanù years; and their conformity with the faith and prac- 
tice of the fifth century would equally disappoint the preju- 
dices of a Papist or a Protestant. It was the first care of the 
ministers of Rome to intercept an correspondence with the 
Nestorian patriarch, and severaL of his bishops expired in 
the prisons of the holy ofiicc. The flock, without a shepherd, 
was assaulted by the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the 
Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis de l\Jenezes, archbishop of Goa, 
in his personal visitation of the coast of l\Ialabar. The synod 
of Diamper, at \vhich he presided, consUll1matecl the pious 
work of the reunion; and rigorously imposed the doc.trine 
and discipline of the Roman church, witholTt forgetting 
auricular confession, the strongest enginc of ecclesiastical 
torture. The mernory of Theodore and Nestorius was con- 
demned, and l\lalabar was reduced under the dominion of the 
pop(', of the primate, and of the Jesuits who inv[l(lcJ the see 
of AngaJnala or Cranganor. Sixty years of servitude and 
hypocrisy were patientJy endured; but as soon as the Portu- 
guese empire was shaken by the courage and industry of the 
Dutch, the Nestorians asserte(l, with vigor and effect, thc reli- 
gion of their fathers. The Jesuits were incapable of defend- 
ing the po...yer which they had abused; the arms of forty 
thousand Cbristians were pointed against their falling tyrants; 
and the Indian archdeacon assumed the character of bishop, 
till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and 8yriac missionaries 
could be obtained from the patriarch of Baby Lon. Since thf} 
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expùlsion of the Portuguese, the Nestorian creed is freely 
professed on the coast of :I\1aIabar. The trading compl:lnies 
of I-Iolland and England are the friends of toleration; but if 
oppression be less nlol'tifying than contempt, the Christians 
of St. Thomas have reason to complain of the cold anù silent 
indifference of their brethren of Europe. 1 : H 
II. The history of the Ivlonophysites is less copious and in. 
teresting than that of the Nestorians. Under the rcigns of 
Zeno and Anastasius, their artful leaders surprised the car of 
the prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and crushed on 
its native soil the school of the Syrians. The rule of the 1\10- 
nophysite faith was defined with exquisite discretIOn by S0ve- 
rus, patriarch of A.ntioch: he condemned, in the style of the 
IIenoticon, the adverse heresies of N estorius; and Eutyches 
maintained against tIle latter the reality of the barly of Christ, 
and constrained the Greeks to allow that he ,vas a liar who 
spoke truth,l2,j But the approximation of ideas could not 
abate the vehemence of passion; each party was the lTIOre 
astoni::;hed that their blind antagonist could dispute on so 
trifling a difference; the tyrant of Syria enforced the belief 
of his creed, and his reign was polluted with the blood of threo 
hundred and fifty 111011ks, who were slain, not perhaps without 


121 Concerning the Christians of St. Thoma
, see Aß::,emann. Bibliot. 
Orient. tom. iv. p: 3!H-407, 4:3/j-4.5 1; Geddes's Church lIi8toryof 
:Malabar; and, above all, La Croze, IIistoire du Christial1ismc ùes In- 
deç;, in 2 vols. 12mo., La Haye, 17 JS, a learned and agreeable work. 
They have drawn from the same source, the Portuguese and Italian 
narratives; anÙ the prejudices of the Je5uits are sufIiciently cor- 
rected hy those of the Protestants. * 
12'> oIu}' Ii:' ftliìl' 1/JEVvai.l;th j ; is the expression of Theodore, in his Trea- 
tisç of the Incarnation, p. 21.), 24:7, as he is q uoteLl by La Craze, (IIist. 
<.Iu Chri!;tianismc d'Ethiopie et d' Armenie, p. 3.5,) who exclaims, per- 
haps too hastily, "Quel pitoyable rai
onllernent! Henauclot has 
touched (lIist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 127-138) the Oriental accounts 
of Scveru3; and his authentic creed may be found in the epistle of 
John the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, in the xth century, to his 
brother ::\Iannas of _Uexandria, (Asscman. ])ibliot. Orient
 tom. ii. 
p 13:2-1-U.) 


$ The St. ThOll1é> Chri
tian!'; llad excited great interest in the arc1ent 
miml of the admirable Bishop Heber. See his curioue; and, to his friends, 
highly characteristic letter to :Mar Atha.nasins, Appendix to J ouma!. The 
arguments of his friend anù coadjutor, 1\1r. Robinson, (Last Days of Bisho'Ç 
IIebf'r,) have not convinced me that the Christi:l1litr of lnelia is older than 
the N estorian dispersion. - M. 
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provocation or resIstance, under the wans of Apamca. 12ò "rò f 
snccessor of i\.nastasius replanted the orthodox standard in th ) 
East; Severns fled into Egypt; and his fri.end, the eloquen 
Xenaias,127 who had escaped frmn the Nestorians of Persia.., 
was suffocated in his exile by the l\lelchites of Paphlagonia. 
Fifty-four bishops were swept fronl their thrones, eight hun.. 
dred ecclesiastics were cast into prison,I28 and not\vithstand- 
ing the anlbiguous favor of Theodora, the Oriental flocks, 
deprived of thcir shepherds, must insensibly have been either 
famished or poisoned. In this spiritual distress, the expiring 
faction was revived, and united, and perpetuated, by the labors 
of a monk; and the name of James Baradæus ]29 has been 
preserved in the appellation of Jacobiles, a familiar 'sound, 
which may startle the ear of an English reader. FroIn the 
holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople, he received 
the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and 
the ordination of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, anà 
deacons, is derived fronl the saIne inexhaustible source. The 
fìpeed of the zealous Inissionary was promoted by the fleetest 
dromedaries of a devout chief uf the .A.1'abs; the doctrine and 
discipline of the Jacohites were secretly established in the 


126 Epist. Archimanclritarum et 
Ionachorulll Syriæ SecunL1æ ad 
rapam lIormisdam, Concil. tom. v. p. 598-602. The courage of St. 
Sahas, ut leo animösu-:, will justify the suspicion that the arms of 
these monks: werc not always spiritual or dcfell:sh-e, (TIarollius, A. D. 
513, X0. 7, &c.) 
1:!7 Af'semanni (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 10-46) and La Croze 
(Christianisme d'Ethiopie, p. 36-4.0) will supply the higtOl'y of 
Xenaia:-:, or l">}liloxenus, bishop of 
Iabug, or IIieralJolis, in Syria. lIe 
was a perfect mastcr of the Syriac language, and the author or editor 
of a version of the :New Te;;tament. 
I:!:'! The name;,; and titles of fifty-four hi:o-hops 'who ,vere exiled by 
Tustin, are pTcserved in the Chronirle of Diolly:-,ius, (apud _\.s:3eman. 
tom. ii. p. ,)-1.) Severus was personally summone(l to Constantinople 
- for his trial, Rays Liberatus (Brev. c. 19) -that his tongue might 
be cut out, says Eyagrius, (1. iv. c. iv.) The prudent patriarch did 
not f>tny to examine the dilrerence. This ecclesiastical revolution is 
fixed by Pagi to the month of ::;eptember of the JeaT 518, (Critica, 
tom. ii. p. 506.) 
1
9 The obscurc history of James or Jacobus 13aradæus, or Zanzalust, 
maybe gathered from .Et
tychius, (Annal. tom. ii. p. 1.14.,117,) TIf'nan- 
d.:>t, (Hist. l)atriarch. Alex. p. 13:3,) and Assemannus, (Bibliot, Orient. 
tom. i. p. 4:H, tom. ii. p. 62-69, 32-1:-332,414, tom. iii. p. 385-388.) 
lIe seems to be unknown to thc Greeks. The Jacobite!; themselves 
had rather deduce thcir n'\me and pedigree from St. JnmcB the 
üpostle. 
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dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was cOlllpelled to 
violate the laws and to hate the Roman legislator. The suc- 
cessors of Severus, while they lurked in convents or villages
 
while they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns of 
hermits, or the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they 
now assert, their imlefeasible right to the title, the rank, and 
the prerogatives of patriarch of .A.ntioch: undE. 
 the milder 
yoke of the infidels, they reside about a league fronl I\Ierdin, 
in the pleasant monastery of Zapharan, which they have em.. 
bellished witb cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The second- 
ary, though honorable, place is filled by the 'fll,aphrian, who, 
in his station at l\losuI itself, defies the N estorian catholic with 
whom he contests the primacy of the East. Under the patri- 
arch and the maphrian, one hundred and fifty archbishops 
and bishops have been counted in the different ages of tho 
Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy is relaxed or 
dissolved, and the greater part of their dioceses is confined to 
the neighborhood of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The cities 
of Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited by the patriarch, 
contain sonle wealthy merchants and industrious mechanics, 
but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance frOln their 
daily labor: and poverty, as well as superstition, may impose 
their excessive fasts: five annual lents, dl1ring which both the 
clergy and laity abstain not only fron1 flesh or eggs, but even 
from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish. Theil' present nnm- 
bel's are esteemed from fifty to fourscore thousand souls, the 
remnant of a populous church, which has gradually decreased 
under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in that long 
period, some stl'angers of merit have been converted to the 
I\Ionophysite faith, and a Jew was the father of Ablliphara.. 
gius,l:.itl primate of the East, so truly elninent both in his life 
and death. In his life, he was an elegant writer of the Syr- 
iac anù Arabic tongues, a poet, physician, anù historian, a 
subtile philosopher, and a 1110clerate divine. In his death, his 
funeral was attended by his rival the Ncstorian patriarch, ''lith 
n. train of Greeks anù .Annenians, who forgot their disputes, 
und mingled their tears over the graye of an ellmny. The 


130 The account of hie;; person and wI'itings i;
 pCl'haps tha most 
curious article in the Eibliotheca of .As
emannus, (tom. ii. p. 2:1.1-3il, 
under the name of Gregorills Ba'I'-lIebræus.) I.a Craze (Christianisme 
d'Ethiopie, p. 63-6:J) ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniard::> ao.ainst 
the Jewish blood which s('cretly demes their church anù state. 0 
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sect which was honoreq by the virtues of Abulpharagius ap. 
pears, however, to sink below the level of their Nestorian 
brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, 
their fasts more rigid,13J their intestine divisions are more nu- 
rnerous,anù their doctors (as far as I can measure the degrees 
of nonsense) are more remote froll1 the precincts of reason. 
Something may possiQly be allowed for the rigor of the 1\10- 
nophysite theology; much more for the superior influence 
of the monastic orùer. In Syria, in Egypt, in Æthiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by the austerity 
of their penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or 
dead, they are worshipped as the favorites of the Deity; the 
crosier of bishop and patriarch. is reserved for their venerable 
hands; and they assmne the government of men, while they 
are yet reeking with the habits and prej udices of the clois- 
ter .132 
III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the l\Ionothelites 
8f every age are described under the appeIIation of 1'rlaron- 
ites,133 a name which has been insensibly transferred from a 
hermit to a monastery, from a monast.ery to a nation. 1\1<1ron, 
a saint or savage of the fifth century, displayed his religious 
madness in Syria; the rival cities of Apamea and Emesa dis- 
puted his relics, a stately church was erected on his tomb, and 
six hundred of his disciples united their solitary cells on the 
banks of the Orontes. In the controversies of the incarnation, 

hey nicely threaded the orthodox line between the sects of 
Nestorius and Eutyches; but the unfortunate question of one 
will or operation in the two natures of Christ, was generated 
by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor IIerac- 
liuf;, was rejected as a l\Iaronito frOln the walls of Emesa; 


131 This excessive abstinence is censured by La Croze, (p. 352,) and 
even by the Syrian Assemanllus, ttom. i. p. 2
6, tom. ii. p. 304-, 305,) 
13
 The state of the I\Ionophy!'>ites is excellently illustrated in a di::;- 
sertation at the beginning of the iid volume of Assemannus, '\vhich 
contains 142 pa
es. The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar-Hebræus, 
or Abulpharagius, (BiLliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 321-463,) pursues the 
double series of the N c.3torian Catholics and the Jlaphrians of the 
Jacobites. . 
13;j The synonymous use of the hvo words may be proved from Eu- 
tychius, (A\.ullal. tom. ii. p. 191, 267, 332,) and many similar passages 
which may be found in the methodical table of Pocock. lIe .was not 
actuated by any prejudice against the 
Iaronites of the xth century; 
und we may believe a I\lelchite, whose testimony is confirmed by the 
Jacobites and Latins. 
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be found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren; and 
their theological \essons were I'epaid wf'lh the gift of a. spa- 
ciolts and weahhy domain. The nß.rrre and dcct:rine of 
this venerable schcol were propagated among the Greeks and 
Syrians, and their ï;cêll is expre5sed by l\Iacarills, patriarch 
of Antioch, who declared before the synod of Constantinople, 
that sooner than subscribe th.etwo 'Wills of Chri8t, he would 
submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the sea. 134 A sirn- 
ilar or a less cruel rnode of persecution soon converted the 
unresisting subjects of the plain; whil
 the glorions .title of 
Mardaites,13:'J or rebels, was bravely maintained by the hardy 
natives of Mount Libanus. John l\1aron, one of tke most 
learned and popular of the rnonks, assurned the character 
of patriarch of Anti-och; his nephew, Abraham, at the head 
of the l\laronites, defended thBll' civi1 and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. The son of the orthodox 
Constantine pursued with pious hatred a people of soldiers, 
who might have stood the bulwark of his empire against the 
comn1on foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of Greeks 
invaded Syria; the lTIOnastcry of St. J\1aron was destroyed 
with fire; the bravest chieftains were betrayed and Ifiurdered, 
and twelve thousand of their followers were transplanted to 
the distant frontiers of Al'menia and Thrace. Yet the hum- 
ble nation of the lUaronites had survived the empire ef Con- 
stantinople, and they still enjoy, under their Turkish Inasters, 
a free religion and a mitigated servitude. Their d0111estic 
governors are chosen among the ancient nobility: the patri- 
arch, in his monastery of Canobin, still fancies himself on the 
throne of Antioch; nine bishops com pose his synod, and one 


JS-i Conci!. tom. vii. p. 780. The l\lonothelite cause wag supportcd 
with firmness and subtilty by Constantine, a Syrian priest of Apamea, 
(p. 1040, &c.) 
13:; T!1.eophanes (Chl'on. p. 29.5, 296, 300, 302, 306) ancl Ceùrenus 
(p. 437, 440) relate the exploits of the 
Iardaitcs: thcn ame (..lIard, 
in Syriac, 'rebellaVit) is explained by La Roque, (Voyage de Ia Syrie, 
tom. ii. p. 53;) the dates arc fixed by Pa;;i, (A. D. 676, No. 4-14, 
A. D. 685, No.3, 4 ;) and even the obscure story of the patriarch Jolin 
:Maron (Asseman. Ribliot. Orient. tom. i. p. 496-520) illustrates from 
the j.car 686 to 707, the troubles of :Mount Libanus.. 


· Compare on the Mardaites Anquctil ùu Perron, in the fiftieth volume 
of the. ?tI(.ro. de l' Acad. des Inscriptions j and Schlosser, Bildersturmenden 
Kaiser, p. 100. -- M, 
VOL. IV. 17 
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hundred an.d fifty priests, who retain the liberty of If.ran1ngc, 
are intrusted with the care of one hundred thousand souls. 
Their country extend3 frOln the ridge of l\lount Libanus to 
the shores of T1'ipoli ; and the gradual descent affords, in a 
narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, fron1 the I-Ioly 
Cedars, erect under the weight of snow,l36 to the vine, tÌle_ 
mulberry, and the olive-trees of the fruitful valley. In the 
twelfth century, the lVlaronites, abjuring the l\lonothelite error, 
were reconciled to the Latin churches of A.ntioch and Rome,137 
and the saIne alliance has been frequently renewed by the 
ambition of the popes and the distress of the SYI'ians. But it 
lllay reasonably be questioned, whether their union has ever 
been perfect or sin
ere; and the learned l\Iaronites of the 
college of Rome have vainly labored to absolve their ancestors 
from the guilt of heresy and schisnl,138 
IV. Since dIe age of Constantine, the ARMENIANS 139 had 


136 In the last century twenty large cedars still remained, (V oyage 
de la Roque, tom. i. p. 68-76;) at present they are reduced to four 
or five, (Yolney, tom. i. p. 264.)* Th2SC trees, so famous in Scripture, 
were guarded by cxcommunic
tion 
 the wood was 
paringly bOl"ro".ed 
for E\InaU crosses, &C'.; an annual mass was chanted under their shade j 
and they were endowed by the Syrians with a scnsitive power of 
erecting their bl'anches to repel the snow, to which ::\lonnt Libanus is 
less faithful than it is painted by Tacitus: inte-r m'dOl"e8 opacum 
fidumque nivibus - a daring metaphor, (Rist. v. 6.) 
137 The evidence of 'Yilliam of Tyre (Rist. in Ge5tis Dei per Fran- 
COS, 1. xxii. c. 8, p. 1022) is copicd or confirmed by J acq Ul"S de Vitra, 
(Rist. IIiCl'osolym. 1. ii. e. 7ï, p. 1093, 1094.) But this unnatural 
league expired with the powpr of the Franks; and Abulpharagius 
(who died in 1286) cOllsidCl's the ::\larollitcs as a sect of ,Monothelitcs, 
(Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 2
2.) 
138 I find a descri}Jtion and hi
tory of the 
Iaronitcs in the V oyago 
de la Sy1'Ïe et du :Mont Libau par la Roque, (2 yols. in l
mo., Amster- 
dam, 1723; l)artieularly tom. i. p. 42--17, p. 174-181, tom. ii. p. 10 
-120.) In the ancient part, he copies the prejudices of Xah"on and 
the other 
laronitcs of Home, which Assemannus is afraill to renounce 
and ashamed to support. Jablonski, (lnstitut. Rist. Christ. tom. iii. 
p. 180,) Niebuhr, (Voyage de l'....\raùic, &c., tom. ii. 1).346,370-381,) 
and, above all, the judicious Volney, (V oyabe en Egypte et en Syl"Îe, 
tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787,) may be consulted. 
139 The religion of the Armenians it;; bÚefiy described by La Croze, 
(Rist. du Chris
. de 1'Ethiopie et de l' Armpnie, p. 2G9-40
.) IIe 


. Of the oldest and best looking trees, I cOllpted cleven or twelve; 
twcnty-five yery large )]les; about 1ifty of middling size; and n
ore th
n 
three hundred smaller and young ones. Burckl13.Idt's 'fIaycls m Syna, 
p.19.-M. 
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signalized their attachment to the religion and empire of the 
Christians. * The disorders of their country, and their igno 
rance of the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy fr0111 
assisting at the synod of Chalcedon, and they {loated eighty- 
four years 140 in a state of indifference or suspense, till their 
vacant faith was finally occupied by the rnissionaries of 
Julian of Halicarnassus,141 who in Egypt, their cornmon 
exile, had been vanquished by the argulnents or the influence 
of his rival Severus, the I\rfonophysite patriarch of Antioch. 
'1'he Arntenians alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an 
unfortunate pårent, who has been renounced by the greater 
part of his spiritual progeny. They alone persevere in the 
opinion, that the 111anhood of Christ was created, or existed 
without creation, of a divine and incorruptible substance. 
rrheir adversaries reproach thell1 with the adoration of a 
phant0111; and they retort the accusation, by deriding or 
execrating the blasphemy of the Jacobites, who Ï1npute to 
the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the natural 
effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion of Armenia 
could not derive 111uch glory from the learning or the power 
of its inhabitants. The royalty expired with the origin of 
their schism; and their Christian kings, who arose and fell in 
the thirte
nth century on the confines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and the vassals of the Turkish sultan of 
Iconium. 'I'he heJpless nation has scld01n been permitted to 
enjoy the tranquillity of servitude. Fr01TI the earli
st period 
to the present hour, Armenia has been the theatre of per- 
petual war: the lands between Tauris and Erivan were 


refers to the great Armenian IEstary of Galallus, (3 vols. in fol. 
Rome, 1660-1661,) and commends the state of Armenia in the iiid 
volume of the :Nouveaux l\lémoires des :Missians clu Levant. The 
work of a Jesuit must have sterling merit when it is praised by La 
Croze. 
14U The schism of the Armenians is pla
e(l 81 years after the coun- 
cil of Chnlcedon, (Pagi, Critica, ad A. D. 535.) It was consummated 
at the end of seventeen years; and it is from the year of Christ 5.52 
that we date the æra of the Armenians, (L' Art de v""órifi.er les Dates, p. 
xxxv. ) 
141 The scntiment
 and SliCCe'3S of Julian of Halicarnassus may be 
seen in Liberatus, (Brev. c. 19,) Renaudot, (Hist. I)atriarch. Alex. p 
132, 303,) and Assemannus, (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. Disscrtat. d 

Ionophysitis, 1. viii. p. 286.) 



 See vol. iii. eh. xx. p. 271. - ,M, 
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dispeoplcd by tIle cruel policy of the Sophis; and myriads of 
Christian families were transplanted, to perish or to propagate 
in the distant provinces of Persia. Under the rod of oppres- 
sion, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid; they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white 
turban of l\lahomet; they dcvautly hate the error and idolatry 
of the Greeks; and their transient union with the Latins is 
not less devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops, whom 
their patriarch offered at the feet of the Roman pontif[142 
The catholic, or patriarch, of the Armenians resides in the 
monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues frOlu Erivan. Porty- 
seven archbishops, each of WhOlU may claìn1 the obedience 
of four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his hand; but 
the far greater part are only titular prelatc.s, who dignify with 
their presence and service thc simplicity of his court. As 
soon as they have performed thc liturgy, they cultivate the 
garden; and our bishops will hear with surprise, that the 
austerity of their life increases in just proportion to the eleva- 
tion of their rank. In the fourscore thousand towns or vil- 
lagcs of his spiritual empire, the patriarch receivcs a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fifteen, 
but the annual amount of six hundred thousand crowns i
 
insufficient to supply the il1cessant demands of charl1y and 
tribute. Since the beginning of the last century, the Arme- 
nians have obtained a largc and lucratiye share of the con1- 
mcrce of the East: in their return fro111 Europc, the caravan 
usually halts in the neighborhood of Erivan, the altars are 
enrichcd with the fruits of their patient industry; and the 
faith of Eutyches is preached- in their rccent congregations 
of Barbary and Poland. H3 
V. In the rest of the ROluan empire, the despotism of the 
prince might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnox- 
ious creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians main- 


142 See a remarkable fact of the xiith century in the History of 
Nicetas Choniates, (p. 258.) Yet three hundred years before, Photius 
(Epistol. ii. p. 49, edit. 
lontacut.) had gloried in the conversion of the 
Armenians - ).I)(TOE1
EL O/UEIJ01' òQêoðV
(I)C:. 
143 The traYel
g Al

e
ians are in the way of every traveller, and 
their mother church is 011 the high road between Constalltinople and 
Ispahan; for their present stotc, :see Fabricius, (IJux Evangelii, &c., c. 
xxxviii. p. 40
51,) Olearius, (1. iv. c. 40,) Chardin, (yol. ii. p. 2:32,) 
Tourncfort, (lettre xx.,) and, above all, Tavernier, (tom. i. p. 28-37, 
610-518,) that rambling jeweJ! or, who had read nothing, but had seen 
eo ntu( h and so well. 
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tained their opposition to the synod ot" Chalcedon, and the 
policy of Justinian condescended to expect al1d to seize the 
opportunity of discord. The lvlonophysite church of Alex- 
andria 144 was torn by the ùisputes of the corruptiblcs and 
incorruptibles, and on the death of the patriarch, the two 
factions upheld their respective candidates. 145 Uaian was 
the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had been the pupil of Seve- 
rus: the claims of the former were supported by the consent 
of the monks and senators, the city and the province; the 
latter depended on the priority of his ordination, the favor of 
the empress Theodora, and the arms of the eunuch Narses, 
which might have been used in more honorable warfare. 
The exile of the popular candidate to Carthage and Sardinia 
inflamed the ferment of Ale
andria; .and after a schism of 
one hundred and seventy years, the Gaianites still revered 
the memory and doctrine of their founder. The strength of 
nmnbers and of discipline was tried in oa desperate and bloody 
conflict; the streets were filled ,\--ith the dead boJies of citi- 
zens and soldiers; the pious women, ascenùing the roofs of 
their houses, showered down every sharp or ponderous utensil 
.>n the heads of the enemy; and the final victory of Narses 
was owing to the flames, with which he wasted the third cap- 
ital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian had 
not conquered in the cause of a heretic; Theodosius him- 
self was speedily 
 though -gently, reilloved; and Paul of 
Tanis, an orthodox monk, was raised to the throne of Atha- 
nasius. The powers of government were straineù 
 his 
supPQrt; he might appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes 
of Egypt; the allowance of bread, which Diocletian had 
granted, was suppressed, the churches were shut, anù a na- 
tion of schismatics was deprived at once of their spiritual and 
carnal food. In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated by 
the zeal and revenge of the people: and none except his ser- 
vile l\fclchites would salute him as a n1an, a Christian, or a 
bishop. Yet such is the blindness of ambition, that, when 
Paul was expelled on a charge of murder, he solicited, with 
a bribe of seven hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to 


144 The history of thc Alexandrian patriarch
, frorr.. DioscoruR to 
Dcnjamin, is taken from ltcnau clot, (p. 114:-164,) and the SCCOllJ 
tome of the 
\.nnals of Eutychius. 
145 I.ibcrat. Drcv. c. 20, 23. Victor. Chron. p. 32D, 330. Procop. 
Anecdot. c. 26, 27. 
47* 
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the same stati.on of hatred and ignominy. His successor 
Apollinaris entered th, \ hostile city in military array, alike 
qualified for prayer or for battle. His troops, under arms, 
were distributed through the streets; the gales of the cathe- 
dral were guarded, and a chosen band ,vas stationed in the 
choir, to defend the persoll of their chief. I-Ie stood erect on 
his throne, and, throwing aside the upper garment of a war- 
rior, suddenly appeared before the eyes of the n1ultitude in 
the robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment held 
them mute; but no sooner had.Apollinaris begun to read the 
tome of St. Leo, than a volley of curses, and invectives, and 
stones, assaulted the odious n1inister of the emperor and the 
synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the successor 
of the apostles; the soldiers waded to their knees in blood; 
and two hundred thousand Christians are said to have fallen 
by.t he sword: an incredible account, even if it be extended 
from the slaughter of a day to the eighteen years of the reign 
of Apollinaris. Two succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius 146 and 
John,147 labored in the conversion of heretics, with nrms and 
arguments nlore worthy of their evangelical profession. The 
theological knowledge of Eulogills was displayed in many a 
volunle, which magnified the errors of Eutyches and Seve- 
rus, and attempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of 
S1. Cyril with the orthodox creed of Pope Leo and the fatJlers 
of Chalcedon. The bounteous aln1s. of John the eleemosy- 
nary were dictated by superstition, or benevolence, or policy. 
Seven thousand five hundred poor were maintained at his 
expense; on his accession he found eight thousand pounds of 
gold in the treasury of the church; he collected ten thousand 
from the liberality of the faithful; yet the primate could 
boast in his testarnent, that he left behind him no mor
 than 


146 Eulogius, who hacl been a monk of Antioch, was more con
pic- 
uous for subtilty than eloquence. lIe proves that the' enemies of the 
faith, the Gaianitcs and Theoclosian
, ought not to be reconcilecl; that 
the same proposition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, hereti- 
cal in that of Severns ; that the opposite assertions of St. Leo are 
equally true, &c. His writings are no longer extant except in the 
Extracts of Photius, who had perused them with care and satisfac- 
tion, cod. ecviii. ccxxv. ccxxvi. ccxxvii. cexxx. cclxxx. 
1-1' See the Life of John the eleemosynary by his contemporary Leon- 
tius, bishop of 
 eapolis in Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or 
hidden, is reflected in the Latin version of Daronius, (A. D. 610, No. 
9, A. D. ò20, No.8.) Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 763) and Fabricius 
'I. v. c. 11, tom. ,-ii. p. 454) have made some critical observv.tioni- 
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the third part of f.c smallest of the silver coins. The 
churches of Ale 
an lria w-er-e delivered t, the Catholics, the 
religion of the l\fonOl
hysites was proscribed in Egypt, and a 
law was revived which. cxclude-d the nati\'es frolll the honors 
anù emoluments of the state. 
A more irnportant conqlwst stilt remaineà, of tDe pa.triarch, 
the oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. 1'hoodosius 
had resisted the tlweats and pr.omises of Justinian with the 
spirit of an apostle or V.l1 enthusiast. "Such.," replied the 
patria.rch, " w
re the offers of the tem.pter when he showed the 
kingdom.s of the earth.. But.n1Y 
oul is far dearer to 111e than 
life or dominion. The church
s are in the hands of a prince 
who can kill the body; but my conscience i
 my OWl).; and in 
exile, poverty., or chains., I will steadfastly adhe1'e to the faith 
of my holy predecessors, A.thana
ius, Cyril, and Dioscorus.. 
Anathema to the tOll1
 of Leo and the synod of ChaLcedon! 
Anathema to all who embrGtce their creed! Anatheniia to 
them no,,; and fOfcvern
ore! Naked came ì out of my 
mother's WOll1b, naked shall I descend into the grave. Let 
those who love God follow lllC and seek their salvation." Af- 
ter comforting his brethren., he embarked foe Constantinople., 
and' sustained, in six successive interviews, the ahnost irre- 
sistible weight of the royal presence. His opinions were 
tàvorably entertained in the pal<J.cc and the Icity; the influence 
of Theodora assu.red him a. safe eonduct and honorable clis- 
Inisslon; and he ended his days, though not on the throne, 
yet in the bosom, of his native country. On the ne'''-s of his 
death, Apollinaris illdceently f
asted the nobles and the 
clergy; but hisjoy was ehe<.'ked by the inteHig-enoc of a new 
election; and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, hi
 
rivals reigned in the monasteries of Thebais, and were rl1ain 
t.ained by the voluntary oblations of the people. A perpet- 
ual succession of patriarchs arose fro1l1 the ashes of Thcodo- 
sius; and the l\fonophysite chtirch
 of Syria an-d Egypt were 
united by the name of lacobites and the communion of the 
faith. But the same faith., which has been confined to a nar. 
row sect of the Syrians, was diffused over the l1\asS of th6, 
Egyptian or Coptic nation; who., almost unanimously, rejected 
the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A tho Jsand years 
were now elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, 
since the conquerors of Asia and Europe had tran:pled on the 
ready necks of a people, whose ancient wisdom and power 
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ascend beyond the recørdg of history. The conflict of z
-a} 
and persecution rekindled SOIne sparks of their national spirit.. 
They abjured, with a foreign helesy, the manners nnd lan- 
guage of th
 Greeks.: every l\lelc.hite, in thei.F eyes-, was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a .citizen; the alliance of m[uriage., 
the offices of l1umanity, were condernn
d as a deadly sin; 
the natives renü:unæd all aIlegjanee to the CmpeTQr; and hi
 

rders, fit a distance from A1exandria, ,;Ilere obeyed only vnder 
the pressure of military forc
. A generons effort m.ight have 
:redcem'cd ti"le reEgion and libe:rty of Egypt, and her six 
:hundred monasteries fGight have" pÐ-ured forth their m.yriads 
of holy warrinrs;, fO.f whom death should h;tve no te:r:fors? 
since life had ne> comfort 01" delight. But 
xperi.en
e has 
proved the ûistinction of actil'e and passive courage; the fa- 
natic who endures with.out a groan the tÐrture of the rack OJ! 
the state, woul-d treIn-ble and f.1y befo
e the fa
e of an armed 
enemy. The pusillanimous temper of the Egypti
ns could 
only hope for a change of master3; the arrns of Chosroes 
depopulated th
 land, y
t un6er his- reign the Jaeobites en- 
joyed a short and precariül.'6 resp,ite'. Th
 viCt01Y øf I-Ierac
 
lius renewed anti aggravated the persecution, and th
 pat]..i
 
arch again escaped frorn AI
xandria to. the desert.. In. his 
flight, B
njmYiin was encouraged by a voice, which bade him 
expect, at 
he end of ten y
ars, the aid of a fore;gn nution, 
marked, like the Egyptians themselves, with th
 ancieDt rite 
of circumcision. Th
, eharD.eter of. these del-iver
:rs, aIld the 
nature of the dcliverane
, will be hClBafler eXplained; and} 
shall step 0ver- the inten"al of eleven centuries to obger\,:e the 
present m'isery of th
 Ja
obites of Egypt. The populous 
city of Cairo affurc:a a }"e-si'den
e, or rather a shelter, for thei3' 
indigent patriarch, and a rernnant of tæn b.ishop:s-; fo::."ty mon- 
nsterics have survil"cd the inl'oãds e!i the Arab&; 
nù the- prog- 
ress of servitutfB and apostasy has reducttJ the- Coptic nation 
to the despieaòl
 number of twænty-five or thir.ty thouSDnr1 
ianlili-es; 1490 a :raCB øf init
r
te begg1lrs., whose only consola. 


us This nìnnber is taken fror1l. the cU1"iou.
 R.eche'1;ches S\l:J: 1
 Eg.yp" 
hens et les Chinoi
 (tom. Îi. p. 19
, 193,) and appe
rs more probable 
than the- 600,000. ancient, or 15,00.0 modllrn, Copts of Gemelli CarrerÏ. 
Cylil I..ucar, the Protestant patriarch of Constantinople, laments thh
 
those heretics were ten tim
s more' num
rous than hios orthodox 
Greeks, 3ngeniollsly applying the. nuV.ul ;(1'V ðEXå(
f-
 ð&vola.ro ol"JIf) .lÓc.u. 
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tion is derived from the superior wretchedness of the Greek 
patriarch and his diminutive congregation. l4J 
VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Cæsars, or a slave 
to the khalifs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the kings 
of Nubia and Æthiopia. I-Ie repaid their homage by magni- 
fying their greatness; and it was boldly asserted that they 
could bring into the field a hundred thousand horse, with an 
equal number of camels; 1;)0 that their hand could ponr out 
or restrain the waters of the Nile; 1,)1 and the peace and 
plenty of Egypt was obtained, even in this world, by the 
intercession of the patriarch. In exile at Constantinople, 
Theodosius recOlnmcnded to his patroness the conversion of 
the black nations of Nubia, fro111 the tropic of Cancer to the 
confines of Abyssinia. 152 lIer design was suspected and 
emulated by the more orthodox emperor. The rival mission- 
aries, a l\1clchite and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time; 
but the empress, from a motive of love or fear, was rnore 


of Homer, (Iliad ii. 128,) the most perfect expression of contempt, 
(Fabric. Lux Eyangelii, 74:0.) 
149 The hi.,tory of the Copts, their religion, manners, &c., may be 
found in the Abbé H.enaudot's motley work, neither a translation nor 
an oriJinal, the Chronicon Orientale of Peter, a Jacobite; in the two 
vcrsion::; of Abraham Ecchellensis, Pari:;:, 1G51; and John Simon As- 
seman, Venet. 17'19. The
e annals de:3cend no lower than the xiiith 
century. The more recent accounts mU5t be 5carched for in the travel- 
lers into Egypt, and the X ouvcaux :)
émoires des )lissions du Levant. 
In the last century, Joseph Abudacnus, a natiye of Cairo, publi::;hed at 
Oxford, in thirty pa.;es, a slight Ristoria J arobitarum, 147, post p. 150. 
If>O About the Y(i)ar 7:37. Hee RenaueIot, Rist. Patriarch. Alex. 
p. 221, 2i1. Elmãci.... Hist. Saracen. p. 9D. 
1;;1 Ludolph. Hist. ..1
thiopic. et Comment. 1. i. c. 8. Renaudot, 
IIi::;t, Patriarch. Alex.. p. 480, &c. This opinion, introduced into 
Eg}1)t and Europe by the artifice of the Copts, the pride of the Abys- 
sillians, the fear and ignorance of the Turks anci 
\.rabs, has not even 
the semblance of truth. The rains of ..1Ethiopia do not, in the increase 
of the' 
ïle, consult the will of the monarch. If the river approaches 
at Xapata within three days' jOUl"lley of the Hed Sea, (see D'AuviHe's 

,laps,) a canal that should divert its course wouiel demand, and most 
probably surpass, the power of the Cæsars. 
I;;'l The Ahyssinians, who still preserve the features and olive com- 
plexion oi the Arabs, atford a proof that two thousand years arc not 
sufficient to change the color of the human race. The 
 ubians, an 
African race, are pure negrocs, as black as those of Sene
al or COll
O, 
with Hat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair, (Butfllll, IIist. Naturclle, 
tom. v. p.1l7, 14:3, 144, 16G, 21D, edit. in limo., Pari::;, 1769.) The 
ancients beheld, without much attcntion. the extraordinary phenome- 
non which has cxw:ci::;
d thc philo:5o.vb.Cl'S and theologians of lllodcrIl 
túues. 
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effectually obeyed; and the Catholic priest was detained by 
the president of Thebais, while the king of Nubia and his 
court were hastily baptized in the faith of Dioscorus. The 
tardy envoy of Ju
tinian was received and dismissed with 
honor: but when he accused the heresy and treason of the 
Egyptians, the negro convert was instructed to reply that he 
would never abandon his brethren, the true believers, to the 
persecuting ministel:s of the synod of Chalcedon.I 53 During 
several ages, the bishops of Nubia were named and conse- 
crated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexand.a: as late as the 
twelfth century, Christianity prevailed; and some rites, some 
ruins, are still visible in the savage towns of Sennaar and 
Dongola,154 But the Nubians at length executed their threats 
of returning to the worship of idols; the climate required 
the indulgence of polygamy, and they have finally preferred 
the triumph of the Koran to the abasement of the Cross. A 
metaphysical religion may appear too refined for the capacity 
of the negro race: yet a blac1{ or a parrot might be taught 
to repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or l\Ionophysite 
creed. 
Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian 
empire; and, although the correspondence has been S0111e- 
tÏ1nes interrupted above seventy or a hundred years, the 
mother-church of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of 
perpetual pupilage. Seven bishops once composed the .Æthi- 
opic synod: had their number amounted to ten, they might 
have elected an independent primate; and one of their kings 
was ambitious of promoting his brother to the ecclesiastical 
throne. But the event was foreseen, the increase was denied; 
the episcopal office has been gradually confined to the abuna,155 


1:;3 Asseman. Bibliot. Orient. tom. i. p. 329. 
15-1 The Christianity of the X ubians (A. D. 1153) is attested by the 
sheriff al Edrisj, falsely described under the name of the Nubian 
geographer, (p. 18,) who represcnts thcm as a nation of Jacobitesu 
The rays of hi:;torical light that twinkle in the history of RCllaudot 
(p. 178, 220-
:U, 281-286, 405, 434, 4J 1, 464) are all previous to 
this æra. See the modern state in the Lettres Edifiantes (Recueil, iv.) 
and Busching, (tom. ix. p. 152-159, par l3erenger.) 
153 The abuna is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of 
patriarch. The Abyssinians acknowledge only the four patriarchs. 
and their chief is no more than a metropolitan or national primate, 
(Ludolph. Hist. Æthiopic. et Comment. 1. iii. c. 7.) The seven 
bishops of Rcnaudot, (p. 511,) who cxisted A. D. 1131, are unknown 
to tbe historum. 
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t1ìC head and author of the Abyssinian priesthood; the patri- 
arch SUl}plies each \Tacancy with an Egyptian monk; and the 
character of a stranger appears more venerable ill the eyes of 
the people
 less dangerous in those of the monarch. In the 
sixth centtuy, when the schism of Egypt was confif111ed, the 
rival chiefs
 with their patrons, Justinian and Theodora, strove 
to outstrip each other in the conquest of a rem,oté and inde- 
pendent province.. The industry of the ernpress was again 
victorious, and the pious Theodora has established in that 
sequestered church the faith and discir line of the Ja,eobites.l 5 & 
Encr,mpassed on all sides by the cnenlÌes of their reP
::)n, 
the Æthiopians slept near a thousand years, forgetful of the 
world, by whom they were forgotten.. They were awakened 
by the Portuguese, .who, turnin.g the soathern promontory of 
Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if tlwy had 
descended through the air frOln a distant planet. In th
 first 
H10ments of their interview, the subjects of ROBle and Alex. 
and ria observed .the re;;;emblance, rather than the difference, 
of their faith; and each nation expected the most important 
benefits frOlll an aliiance with their Christian brethren. In 
their lonely situation, the Æthiopians had almost relapsed into 
the savage life. Their vessels, which had traded to Ceylon, 
scarcely prcsl1Ined to navigate the rivers of l\frica ; the ruins 
ofAxume were deserted, the nation was scattered in villages, 
and the emperor, a pompom; namp, was contcnt, both in peace 
and war, with the intmovable residence of a camp. Conscious 
of their own indigence, the A_byssinians had forined the 
rational project of iluporting the arts and ingenuity of Eu 
rope; 157 and their ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon wen 
instructed to solicit a colony of smiths
 carpenters
 tilers 
masons, printers, sur
eons, and physician
., for the use of their 
country. But the public dang-0r soon called for the instant 
and efièctual aid of arms and soldiers, to defend an unwarlikú 


1
 I know not why 
\.c;:scmanntl
 (Bibliot. Orient. tom. ii. p. 384) 
should caU in question these probable misF:iollS of Theodora into 
Nubia. and Æthiopia. The slig1lt notices of Abvssinia till the year 
1500 are supplied by Rcnaudot (p. 336-3-U, 381
 382, 405, 443, &c., 
452,456, 463, 475, 4.80, 511, 52,j, 5.59-.564:) from the Coptic writers. 
The mind of Ludolphuc; was a perfect blank. 
1
7 Lu(l{)lph. lEst. .iEthiop. 1. iv. c.5. The mo
t necessary arts are 
now exercised by the Jews, and the foreign trade is in the 'hall(1s of 
the Armenians. 'Vhat Gregory principally admired and envicd wa!l 
the induitry of Europe - artes ct opi.6.cia. 
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people from t11e' Ba:roor.ians who ra...-agcd the inl'and country 
and the Turks, and Arabs who 
,dvanced from the sea-eDast in 
more formidable array.. Æthiopia Wa.3 9ave-d by four hu
 
dred and fifty Pm;tuguese, who di
played i.!i1 the held th
 
native valor of Europeans,. a
d the arÜf-ci81 power of th
 
musket and cannon. In a mom-ent of terror, the emperDr had 
pron1ised to reconci.le bim.self aDd hi& subjects. to the Ca1hÐ1i
 
faith; a Latin patriapch represented the supremacy of th
 
i>ope : 1
8 the elnpire,. en.larged in a tenfold proportion, was 
9upposcd to contain mO)te güld thn.n the min.es of AmerIca; 
And the wild
st hODes of avarice aNd zeal we-re built on the 
J. 
willing submission of the- Christiar-..s of Africa. 
Bu{ the vows whic11 pa1n had extQrt
d were f0rswo:rn on the 
,eturn of health. The A.b.yssiniang, s-till adhered YNith unshaken 
...
onstancy to the 

1oBophysite faith; ßleir languid be.lief "\-vas 
"mfimned by the exercise of d;spute; they branded the Latin3 
with the names of Arian
 and Nestorians, and imputed the 
adoration of four gods to those who separat()ù the two natures 
()f Christ. Frernona, a place of worship, or rather of exile, 
was assigned to the Jesuit ,nissionarics.. T11eir skill in the 
!iom'al and mecnanie a1'ts, their theological learning, 
u)(l the 
decency of their mannerg, inspi.red a barren esteem; but they 
were not cndow
ù with the gift ()f m}racl
s,15!)' and they vainly 
'Y)liciteù a reënforcement of Europ'ea.n tJOOps. The patience 
.and dexterity of forty year3 at length obtained a mOJe favor.. 
,lble audience, and two elnper.ors of .I\.byssinia were persuaded 

at ROIne could insure the temporal and everlasting happiness 
1)f her votaries. ThlJ nt'st of these royal converts lost his 
crown and bis life; and th
 rebel army was sån
tined by the 

buna, who hurled an anathema at the npostate, and absolveà 
"his subjects from their ooth of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel 
was revenged by the courage and fortune of Susncus, who 


151 John Bcnnudcz, wh{ò,,<;e I'dation, printed at I,isbon
 15G9, was 
translated into English by Purf'!1as, (Pilgrims, 1. yii, c. 7, p. 1149, &c.,) 
and from them'c into French by La Croze, (CluistianisIDc d'Ethiopie, 
p.92-26.5.) The piece is curious; but the author may be suspected 
of decciving Abyssinia, nome, and Portugal. His title to the rank 
of patriarch is dark and doubtful, (Ludolph. Comment. No. 101, 
p. 473.) 
159 Heligio Romana . . . nee prccilms :patrum nee mir
culis ab 
lpsis ec1itis 8uffulci
batur, is the uncontradicted a
surnncc Qlf the de- 
vout emperor Susneus to his patriarch 
lendez
 (Ludolph. Comment. 
No. 12G, p, 629;) and such assurances should be preciously kept, as 
an antidote ßgaíu.,t finy mnrvcllou<; legends. 
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ascended the throne under the name of Segued, and more 
vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. 
After the mnllsemcnt of some unequal combats between the 
Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared himself 
a proselyte to the synod of Chalceùon, presuming that his 
clergy and people would embrace without delay the religion 
of thcir prince. 'I'he liberty of choice was succeeded by a law, 
which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of the two natures 
of Christ: the Abyssinians "lcre enjoined to work and to play 
on the Sabbath; and Segw::>d, in the face of Europe and 
Africa, renounceù his connection with the Alexandrian church. 
I\. Jesuit, A.lphonso l\1endez, the Catholic patriarch of Æt.hio- 
pia, acceptcd, in the name of Urban VIIi., the homage and 
Ibjurat.ion of his penitent. "I confess," said the emperor on 
his knees, " I confess that the pope is the vicar of Christ, the 
successor of St. Pet.er, and the sovereign of the world. To 
.tim I swear true obedience, and at his feet I offer my person 
and kingdom." similar oat.h was repeated by his son, his 
brotlIer, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the 
court: the Latin patriarch ,vas invested with honors and 
wealth; and his missionaries erected t.heir churches or citadels 
in the most convenient stations of the empire. The Jesuits 
themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who 
forgot the mildness of the gospel alld the policy of his order, 
to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the 
mquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient practice 
.)f circu111cision, which health, rather than superstition, had first 
ll1vented in the climate of lEt.hiopia. 160 A new bapt.isrn, a 
;J,ew ordination, was inHictcd on the natives; anll they trern- 
bled with horror when the most holy of the dead were torn 
from their grayes, whcn the most ill
strious of the living were 
excommunicated by a fureign priest. In the defence of their 


160 I am aware how tender is the question of circumcision. Yet I 
will afIìrm, 1. That the .I1
thiopians have a physical reason for the 
circumcision of males, and cyen of female;;, (lterherche5 Philo
;o- 
phiq ue
 sur les Americaius, tom. ii.) 2. That it was practised in 
.IEthiopia long he fore the introduction of Judaism or Christianity, 
(Herodot. L ii. c. 10-1. 
larsham, Canon. Chrou. 1). 72, 73.) "Infantc.s 
circumcidunt ob consuctudinemn, on ob J udaismum," says Gregory 
the Abyssinian priest, (apnd I.'abric. Lux Christiana, p. 720.) Yet 
in the heat of dispute, the Portu
ue
e were som{'times brandecl with 
the name of 'UJ/circumcised, (La Crozc, p. 80. lJUdolph. lIi:;t. and 
Comment. 1. iii. o. 1.) 
YOIA. IV. 4t5 
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religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in al'l11S, with des- 
perate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were extin- 
guished in the blood of the insurgents: two abunas were slain 
in battle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suf- 
focated in their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, 
could save fro111 an ignominious death the enemies of ROl11C. 
But the victorious l110narch was finally subdued by the con.. 
stancy of the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his lTIOst 
faithful friends. Segued listened to the voice of pity, of rea. 
son, perhaps of fear: and his edict of liberty of conscience 
instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits, 
On the death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin patri.. 
arch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the faith and 
the discipline of Egypt. The 
lonophysite churches re. 
sounded with a song of triumph, " that the sheep of Æthiopia 
were now delivered from the hyænas of the \Vest ;" and the 
gates of that solitary realm were forever shut against the arts, 
the science, and the fanaticism of Europe. 61 


161 The three Protestant historians, Ludolphus, (Hi
t. .iEthiopica, 
Francofurt. IG81; Commentarius, 1691; Hclatio Nova, &c., 1693, in 
folio,) Geddes, (Church History of Æthiopia, London, 1696, in 8vo.,) 
and La Craze, (lIist. du Christianisme d'Ethiopie et d' Armenie, 
La Haye, 1739, in 12mo.,) have drawn their principal materials from 
the Jesuits, especially from the General History of 1'e11e7., published in 
l>ortuguese at Coimbra, 1660. 'Ye might be surprised at their frank- 
ness ; but their most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution, ,vas in 
their e)"es the most meritorious virtue. Ludolphus possessed some, 
though a slight, advantage from the _Ethiopic language, and the per- 
sonal conver
ation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abyssinian priest, whom 
he inyitecl from Rome to the court of Saxe-Gotha. 
ee the Theologia 
.t'Ethiopica of Gregory, in :Fabric. Lux .Evangelii, p. 716-734.)* 


*' The travels of Bruce, il1ustrated by those of Mr. Salt, and the narra- 
tive of Nathaniel Pearce, have brought us again acquainted with this 
remote region. 'Vhatever may be their speculative opinions, the barba- 
rous manners of the Ethiopians seem to be gaining more and more the 
ascenùcncy over the practice of Christianity. - 1\1. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


:'LAN OF THE LAST TWO VOLUl\IES. - SUCCESSION AND CHAR- 
ACTFRS OF THE GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
FROl\I THE TIl\IE OF HERACLIUS TO THE LATIN CONQUEST. 


I HAVE now deduced from rrajan to Constantine, from 
Constantine to Heraclius, the regular series of the Roman 
emperors; and faithfully exposed the prosperous and adverse 
f n'tunes of their reigns. Five centuries of the decline and 
fall of the ernpire have already elapsed; but a period of nlOre 
than eight hundred years still separates rne from the term of 
my labors, the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Should 
I persevere in the smne course, should I observe the same 
measure, a prolix and slender thread would be spun through 
many _l volume, nor would the patient reader find an adequate 
reward of instruction or an1usement. At every step, as we 
sink deeper in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, the 
annals of each succeeding reign would impose a mor
 un- 
grateful and lTIelancholy task. These annals 111USt continue 
to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery; 
the natural connection of causes and events would be broken 
by frequent and hasty transitions, and a 111inute aCCUlnu- 
lation of circun1stances must destroy the light and effect of 
those general pictures which cornpose the use and ornament 
of a remote history. From the time of IIeraclius, the Byzan- 
tine theatre is contracted and darkened: the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian aJ?d the arms 
of Belisarius, recedes on all sides f1'on1 our view; the Roman 
name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a nar- 
row corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantino- 
pie; and the fate of the Greek empire has been compared to 
that of the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands, before its 
waters can lTIingle with the ocean. The scale of dOlninion is 
diminished to our view by the distance of time and place; 
nor is the loss of e"Xternal splendor compensated by the nobler 
gifts of virtue and genius. In the last moments of her decay, 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than 
Athens at her most flourishing æra, when a scanty 8Uln of six 
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thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty-one thousand nlale citizens of an 
adult age. But each of these citizens was a freeman, who 
dared to assert the libérty of his thoughts, words, and actions; 
,Ýhose person and property were guarded by equal law ; and 
who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic. Their nmnbers seem to be lTIultiplied by the strong 
find various discriminations of character; under the shield of 
freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian 
aspired to the level of the national dignity; frOIn this COIn- 
nlanding clninence, sonle chosen spirits soared beyond the 
reach of a vulgar eye; and the chances of superior merit in a 
great and populous kingdom, as they are proved by experi- 
ence, would excuse the conlputation of imaginary millions. 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not ex- 
ceed a moderate province of France or England; but after 
the trophies of Salamis and Platea, they expand in our fancy 
to the gigantic size of 1\.sia, which had been trampled undel' 
the feet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the 
Byzantine enlpire, who assume and dishonor the names both of 
Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity, nor 
animated by the vigor of nlernorable crimes. The freemen 
of antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the sen- 
tence of Homer, "that on the first day of his servitude, the 
captive is deprived of one half of his manly virtue." But the 
poet had only seen the effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor 
could he foretell that the second lnoiety of 111anhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism \vhich shackles not only 
he actions, but even the thoughts, of the prostrate votary. By 
lliis double yoke, the Greeks were oppressed under the suc- 
cessors of l-leraclius; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, \vas 
degraded by the vices of his subjects; and on the throne, in 
the canlp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless 
diligencp, the names and characters that may deserve to be 
rescued from oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject 
compensated by the skill and variety of thë painters. Of a 
space of eight hundred years, the four first centuries are over- 
spread with a cloud interrupted by some faint and broken rays 
of historic light: in the lives of the emperors, from l\laurice 
to Alexius, Basil the l\lacedonian has a,lone been the theme 
of a separate work; and the absence, or loss, or imperfection 
. of contemporary Qvidcnce, mu
t be poorly suppli
d by the 
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doubtful authority of more recent cOl11pilers. The four last cen. 
turies are exempt from the reproach of penury; and with the 
Comnenian famity, the historic muse of Constantinople again 
revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are withopt 
('legance or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, 
treads in each other's footsteps in the same path of servitude 
and superstition: their views are narrow, their judgment is fee- 
ble or corrupt: and we close the volUI11e of copious barrenness, 
still ignorant of the causes of events, the characters of the 
actors, and the manners of the times which they celebrate or 
deplore. The observation which has been applied to a Ulan, 
may be extended to a whole people, that the energy of the 
sword is communicated to the pen; and it will be found by 
experience,. that the tone of history will rise or fall with the 
spirit of the age. 
From these considerations, I should have abandoned with- 
out regret the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had I 
not reflected that the fate of the Byzantine Inonarchy is 
passively connected with the most splendid and important 
revolutions which have changed the state of the world. The 
space of the lost provinces was iml11ediately replenished with 
new colonies and rising kingdoms: the active virtues of 
peace and war deserted from the vanquished to the victorious 
nations; and it is in their òrigin and conquests, in their 
religion and governl11ent, that we l1lust explore the causes and 
effects of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variE'ty of these 
materials, be incompatible with the unity of design and com. 
position. As, in his daily prayers, the 1\Iussuh11an of Fez or 
Delhi still turns his face. towards the temple of :l\1('eca, the 
historian's eye shall be always fixed on the city of Constanti- 
nople. The Gxcursive line may embrace the wilùs of Arabia 
and"Tart[lry, but the circle will be ultilnatcly rêduced to the 
decreasing lilnit of the Roman lTIonal'chy. 
On this principle I shall now estabUsh the plan of the last. 
two volUlnes of the present work. The first chapter will 
('ontain, in a regular series, the emperors who reigned at 
Constantinople during a period of six hundred years, from the 
days of l-leraclius to the Latin eonquC'st; a rapid abstract, 
which may be supported by a general appeal to the order aud 
text of the original histurians. In this introduction, I shall 
confine myself to the revolutions of the throne, the succession 
of families, the personal characters of the Greek princes, the 
48* 
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mode of their life and death, the D1axims and influence of 
their dumestic government, and the tendency of their reign to 
accelerate or suspend the downfall of the Eastern empire. 
9uch a chronological review will serve to illustrate the vari- 
ous argument of the subsequent chapters; and each circluTI- 
stance of the eventful story of the Barbarians will ac1ap.t itself 
in a proper place to the Byzantine annals. The internal 
state of the ClTIpire, and the dangerous heresy of the Pauli- 
cians, which shook the East and enlightened the \V cst, will 
be the subject of two separate chapters; but these inquiries 
nHlst be postponed till our further progress shall ha'"e opened 
the view of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the 
Christian æra. After this foundation of Byzantine history, 
the following nations will pass before our eyes, and each will 
occupy the space to which it may be entitled by greatness or 
merit, or the degree of connection with the Roman world and 
the present age. 1. The FRANKS; a general appellation 
which includes all the Barbarians of France, Italy, and Ger- 
lllany, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Char- 
lemagne. The persecution of images and their votaries 
separated ROllle and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and 
prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in the \Yest. 
II. The .A..RABS or SARACENS. Three ample chapters will be 
devoted to this curious and in
resting object. In the first, 
after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, I shall inves- 
tigate the character of :l\Iahomet; the character, religion, and 
snccess of the prophet. In the second, I shall lead the Arabs 
to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, anù Africa, the provinces of 
the Roman empire; nor can I check their victorious career 
till they have overthrown the lTIonarchies of Persia and Spain. 
In the third, I shall inquire how Constantinople and Europe 
were saved bJ the luxury and arts, the division and decay, of 
the empire of the caliphs. A single chapter will include, 
III. The BULGARIANS, IV. HUNGARIANS, and, V. RUSSIANS, 
who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the capi- 
tal; but the last of these, so in1portant in their present great- 
ness, will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. 
VI. The NOR
lANS; or rather the private adventurers of that 
warlike people, who founded a powerful kingdon1 in Apnlia 
nnd Sicily, shook the throne of Constantinople, displayed the 
trophies of chivalry, and ahllost realized the ,,,"onders of 
romance. VII. The LATINS; the s1Jbjects of the pope, the 
aations of the \Vest, who enlisted under the banner of the 
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cross for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. The 
Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by the nlyriads 
of pilgrims who ITmrched to Jerusalern with Gorlfrey of Bou- 
illon and the peers of Christendom. The second and third 
crusades trod i"11 the footsteps of the first: Asia and Europe 
were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years; and the 
Christian powers were bravely resisted, and finally expelled, 
by Saladin 
nd the 1\lamell1kes of Egypt. In these 111elno- 
rable crusades, a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus: they 
assaulted the capital, they subverted the Greek 111onarchy: 
and a dynasty of Latin princes was seated near threescore 
years on the throne of Constantine. VIII. The GREEKS them- 
sel ves, during this period of captivity and exile, l11USt be 
considered as' a foreign nation; the enemies, and again the 
sovereigns of Constantinople. 1\1isfortune had rekindled a 
spark of national virtue; and the Imperial series lTIay be 
continued with some dignity fr0111 their restoratiøn to the 
Turkish conquest. IX. The 1\IoGULS and TARTAns. By the 
an11S of Zingis and his descendants, the globe was shaken 
fronl China to Poland and Greece: the sultans were over- 
thrown: the caliphs fell, and the Cæsars trembled on their 
throne. The victories of Timour suspended above fifty years 
the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already 
noticed the first appearance of the TURKS; and the namc>s of 
the fathers, of Seljuk and Othman, discril11inate the two 
successive dynasties of the nation, which elnerged in the 
eleventh century from the Scythian wilderness. The former 
established a potent and splendid kingdom from the banks of 
the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and the first crusade was 
provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of 
Constantinople. Fr0111 an hmnble origin, the Ottomans arose, 
the scourge and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was 
besieged and taken by lVlahomet II., and his triumph annihi- 
lates the remnant, the image, the title, of the Roman empire 
in the East. The schism of the Greeks will be connected 
with their last calamities, and the restoration of learning in 
the \Vestern world. I shall return from the captivity of the 
new, to the ruins of ancient ROME; and the yenerahle name) 
the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclu- 
sion of my labors. 
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rrlIE emperor I-Ieraclius had punisheo a tyrant anù ascended 
nis throne; and the l11emory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
tranSIent conquest, anù irreparable loss, of the Eastern prov- 
inces. After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed 
the patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second marriage 
with his niece l\Iartiua; and the superstition of 1he Greeks 
behclJ the judgment of IIeaven in the diseases of the father 
and the deformity of his off."'pring. But the opinion of an 
illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen 
the obedience, of the people: the tunbition of :l\1artina was 
quickened by maternal love, and perhaps by the envy of a 
step-mother; and the aged husband was too feeble to with- 
stallJ the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, his 
clJest ç,on, enjoyed in a 111ature age the title of Augustus; but 
the weakness of his constitution required a colleague and a 
guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance to the par- 
tition uf the C'l1lpire. The seuate was summoned to the 
palace to. ratify or attest the association of lleracleonas, the 
son of l\lartina: the imposition of the diadem was consecrated 
Ly the prayer and blessing of the patriarch; the senators and 
patricians adored the l11ajesty of the great emperor and the 
partners of his reign; and as soon as the doors were thrown 
open, they were hailed by the tl1multuary but important voice 
of the soldiers. After an interval of five months, the pomp- 
ous ceremonies which fonned the essence of the Byzantine 
state were celebrated in the cathedral anò the hippodrome: 
the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly displayed by 
the younger leaning on the ann of the elder; and the name 
of IVlartina was mingled in the reluctant or venal acclamations 
of the people. 1leraclius survived this association about 1\\"0 
years: his last testimony decIDrcd his two sons the equal 
heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded thern to honor 
his widow .Martina as their 1110ther and their sovereign. 
\Vhen l\Ia rtina first appeared on the throne with the name 
and attributes of royalty, site was checked hy a firm, though 
respectful, opposition; and the dying embers of freedom were 
kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. " \Ve rev- 
erence," exclaimed the voice of a citizen, " we rf>verence the 
mother of our princes; but to those princes alone our obedi- 
ence is due; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age 
to sustain, in his own hands, the weight of the sccptrc. Your 
sex is excluded by nature fr0111 the toils of government. 
How could you cOl11bat, how could you answer, the Barba 
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rians, who, with hostile or friendly intentions, fnay approach 
the royal city? rtlay IIeaven avert from the Roman republic 
this national disgrace, which woulù provoke the patience of 
the slaves of Persia!" l\lartina descended from the throne 
with indignation, aad sought a refuge in the female apartment 
of the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third lasted 
only one hundred and three days: he expired in the thirtieth 
year of his age, and, although his life had been a long rnalady, 
a belief was entertained that poison had been the rríeans, and 
his cruel step-mother the author of his untimely fate. l\lartina 
reaped indeed the harvest of his death, and assumed th[' gov- 
ernment in the name of the surviving emperor; but the 
incestuous widow of Heraclius was ulliversally abhorred; the 
jealousy of the people wa!:; awaliened, and the two orphan
 
whom Constantine had left became the objects of the public 
care. It was in vain that the son of l\1artina, who was no 
more than fifteen years of age, was taught to declare hiinsclf 
the guardian of his nephews, one of whom he had presented 
at the baptismal font: it was in vain that he swore on the 
wood of the true cross, to defend the1n against all their ene- 
mies. On his death-bed, the late emperor had despatched a 
trusty servant to arm the troops and provinces of the East in the 
defence of his helpless children: the eloquence and liberality 
of Valentin had been successful, and from his camp of Chal- 
cedon, he boldly delnanded the punishment of the assassins, 
and the restoration of the lawful heir. The license of the 
soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the wille of theil 
Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome 
of St. Sophia reechoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with 
the clamors and imprC'cations of an enraged multitude. At 
their imperious command, IIerac1eonas appeared in the pulpit 
with the eldest of the royal orphans; Constans alone was 
saluted as emperor of the Romans, and a crown of gold, 
which had been taken from the tomb of IIeraclius, was placed 
on his head, with the solemn benediction of the patriarch. 
llut in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church was pil- 
laged, the sanctuary was pollu
ed by a promiscuous crowd of 
Jews and Barbarians; and the ì\fonothelite PYl'rhlls, a crea- 
ture of the empress, after droppi:g a protestation on the altar, 
eseapcd by a prudent flight frUln the zeal of the Catholics. 
A m()re s['rious anù bloody task was reserveù for the senate, 
who derived a tempOl1.ry strength frOlD the consent of the 
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oldien; anù people. The spirit of Ronlan freedom revivea 
the ancient and awful examples of the judgment of tyrants, 
and the Imperial culprits were deposed and çondelnned as the 
authors of the death of Constantine. But the severity of the 
conscript fathers was, stained by the indiscriminate punish- 
ment of the innocent and the guilty: :l\Iartina and Heracleonas 
were sentenced to the amputation, the former of her tongue, 
the latter of his nose; and after this cruel execution, tiley 
consumed the remainder of their days in exile and oblivion. 
1'he Greeks who were capable of reflection. might find some 
consolation for their servitude, by observing the abuse of 
power when it was lodged for a moment in the hands of 
an aristocracy. 
'Ve shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years 
backwards to the age of the Antonines, if we listen to the 
oration which Constans II. pronounced in the twelfth year of 
his age before the Byzantine senate. After }'eturning his 
thanks for the just punishment of the assassins, who had inter- 
cepted the fairest hopes of his father's reign, "By the divine 
Providence," said the young el11peror, "and by your right- 
eous decree, l\Iartina and her incestuous progeny have been 
cast headlong fr0111 the throne. Your majesty and wisdo111 
have prevented the Roman state from degenerating into law- 
less tyranny. I therefore exhort and beseech you to stand 
forth as the counsellors and judges of the COlnmon safety." 
The senators were gratified by the respectful address and 
liberal donative of their sovereign; but these servile Greeks 
\\-'ere unworthy and regardless of freedOlll; and in his mind, 
the lesson of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices 
of the age and the habits of despotism. lIe retained only 
a jealous fear lest the senate or people should one day invade 
the right of primogeniture, and seat his brother Theodosius 
011 an equal throne., By the ilnposition of holy orders, the 
grandson of Heraclius was disqualified Îor the purple; but 
this CerCl1l0ny, which seemed to profane the sacraments of 
the church, was insufficient to appease the suspicions of the 
tyrant, and the death of the deacon Theodosius could alone 
expia1e the crime of his royal birth.* Ilis murder was 
avenged by the ill1precations of" the people, and the assassin, 
in the fulness of power, was driven f1'o111 his capital into 


· His soldiers (according to Abulfaradji. Chron. Syr. p. l
) called 
him Qnothcr Cain. St. Martin. t. xi. p. 379. - 
I. 
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voll1nLtl'y anù perpetual exile. Constans ell1barkcd for 
Greeee; and, as if he meant to retort the abhorrence which 
he deserved, hejs said, from the Imperial galley, to have spit 
against the walls of his native city. After passing the winter 
at Athens, he sailed to TarentLul1 in Italy, visited Rome,* and 
concluded a long pilgrin1age of disgrace and sacrilegious 
rapine, by fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Constans 
could fly fr01l1 his people, he could not fly from himself. The 
remorse of his conscience created a phantOln who pursued 
him by lanù and sea, by day ao.d by night; and the visionary 
Theodosius, presenting to his lips a cup of blood, said, or 
scelned to say, "Drink, brother, drink; " a sure en1bICln of 
the aggravation of his guilt, since he had received from the 
hands of the deacon the I11ystic cup of the blood of Christ. 
Odious to himself and to n1ankind, Cons tans perished by do.. 
mestic, perhaps by episcopal, treason, in the capital of Sicily. 
A servant who waited in the bath, after pouring WarIl1 water 
on his head, struck him violently with the vase. lIe fell, 
stunned by the blow, and suffocated by the water; and his 
attendants, who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with 
inrliffcrence the corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops 
of Sicily invested with the purple an obscure youth, whose 
inimitable beauty eluded, and it rnight easily elude, the declin- 
ing art of the painters- and sculptors of the age. 
Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the 
eldest of whom had been clothed ill his infancy with the purple. 
'Vhen the fathe r summoned them to attend his person in 
Sicily, these precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, 
and a fifln refusal ill fanned hinl that they were the children of 
the statc. The news of his murder was conveyed with ahnosf 
supernatural speed frOlll Syracuse to Constantinople; and 
Constantine, the eldest of his sons, inhel'ited his throne with
 
out being the hcir of the public hatrcù. llis subjects con.. 
tributed, with zeal and alacrity, to chastise the guilt and pre.. 
sumption of a province which had usurped the rights of the 
senate UJ1d people; the young emperor sailcd frOln the Hel- 
lespont \vith a powerful fleet; and the legions of Rome nnd 
Carthage were as
embled under his standard in the harbor of 
Syracllse. The defcat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his 


· He was received in ROUle, and pilbgcd the churches, lIe ca,:,:ried off' 
the brass roof of the Panthcon to 
yracu
e, or, as Schlus::;cr C0llceives, to 
Constantjnople. Schloc;scr, Gcschichte der lJildcr-sWrmelldcll Kaiicr, 
p. sa. - M. 
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punis1unent just, and his beauteous head was exposed in the 
hippodrome: but I cannot applaud the clemency of a prince, 
who, arnong a crowd of victims, condemned. the son of a 
patrician, for deploring \",-ith S0111e bitterness the execution of 
a virtuous father. The youth was castrated: he survived 
the operation, and the me
ory of this indecent cruelty is pre- 
served by the elevation of Gennanm
 to the rank of a patriarch 
and saint. After pouring this bloody libation on his father's 
tomb, Constantine returned to his capital; and the growth of 
his young beard during the Sicilian voyage was announced, 
by the fa miliar surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. 
But his reign, like that of his predecessor, was stained with 
fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius and Tibe- 
rius, he had bestowed the title of Augustus; an empty title, 
for they continued to languish, without trust or power, in the 
solitude of the palace. .At their secret instigation, the troops 
of the Anatolian theme or province approached the city on 
the Asiatic side, den1anded for the royal brothers the partition 
or e:\ercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious claim 
by a theological argument. They were Christians, (they 
cried,) and orthodox Catholics; the sincere votaries of the 
holy and undivided Trinity. Since there are three equal per- 
sons in heaven, it is reasonable there should be three equal 
persons upon earth. The emperor invited these learned 
divines to a friendly conference, in which they might propose 
their arguments to the senate: they obeyed the summons, 
but the prospect of their boùies hanging on the gibbet in the 
suburb of Galata reconciled their companions to the unity of 
the reign of Constantine. 1-Ie pardoned his brothers, and their 
ñames were still pronounced in the public acclanmtions: but 
on the repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, the ob- 
noxious princes were deprived of their titles and noses,. 
in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were assembled 
at Constantinople in the sixth general synod. In the close of 
his life, Pogonatus was anxious only to establish the right of 
primogeniture: the heir of his two sons, Justinian and.Herac- 
lius, was offered on the shrine of 8t. Peter, as a symbol of 
their spiritual adoption by the pope; but the elder was alone 


· Schlosser (Geschichte dcr bilder-sWrmcnden Kaiser, p. 90) supposes 

hat the young princes were mutilated 
d"ter the first insurrection; that 
Rfter this the acts were still inscribed with thf:Ïr names, the princes being 
closely secluded in the palace. The improbability of this circumstance 
:na)- be weighed against GiLbol1's want of authol"ity fOl' his statement. 
. 1\1. 
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exalted to the rank of Augustus, and the assurance of the 
empire. 
After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the 
Roman world devolved to Justinian II.; and the nanIe of a. 
triurnphant lawgiver was dishonored by the vices of a boy, 
who imitated his namesake only in the expensive luxury of 
building. His passions were strong; his understanding was 
feebie; and he was intoxicated with a foolish pride, that his 
birth had given hinI the command of millions, of whorn the 
smallest comll1unity would not have chosen him for their local 
magistrate. His favorite ministers ,vere two beings the least 
susceptible of human sympathy, a eunuch and a monk: to 
the one he abandoned the palace, to the other the finances; 
the former corrected the emperor's m.other with a scourge, 
the latter suspended the insolvent tributaries, with their heads 
downwarc1s, over a slow and sllloky fire. Since the days of 
Commodus and Caracalla, the cruelty of the ROll1an princes 
had lTIOst commonly been the effect of their fear; but Justin- 
ian, who possessed some vigor of character, enjoyed the suf- 
ferings, and braved the revenge, of his subjects, about ten 
years, till the measure was full, of his crimes and of their 
patience. In a dark dungeon, Leontius, a general of reputa- 
tion, had groaned above three years, with some of the noblest 
and most deserving of the patricians: he was suddenly drawn 
forth to assume the governn1ent of Greece; and this promo- 
tion of an injured 11lan was a 111ark of the contempt rather 
than of the confidence of his prince. As he was followed to 
the port by the kind offices of his friends, Leontius observed, 
with a sigh, that he was a victilTI adorned for sacrifice, and 
that inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. They ven- 
tured to reply, that glory and empire might be the recon1pense 
of a generous resoJution; that every order of men abhorrer! 
the reign of a monster; and that the hands of two hundred 
thousanù patriots expected only the voice of a leader. The 
night was chosen for their deliverance; and in the first effort 
of the conspirators, the præfect was slain, and the prisons 
were forced open: the elllissaries of Leontius proclaillled in 
every street, "Christians, to St. Sophia!" and the season- 
able text of the patriarch, "This is the day of the Lord! " 
was the prelude of an inflammatory sermon. PrOlTI the 
church the people adjourneù to the hippodrome: Justinian, in 
whose cause not a :;:;word had been drawn, was dragged before 
these tumultuary judges, und their clamors demanded th
 
VOL. IV. 49 
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jns
ant death of the tyrant. But L
ontius, who was a1reaùy 
clútheù with the purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate 
.
on of his own b:nefactor and of so lnany emperors. The 
life of Justinian was spared; the an1putation of his nose, per. 
haps of his tongue, was inlperfectly perfonned : the happy 
'1cxib
lity. of the Grceli language could i1l1pose the name of 
!thinotrnetus; anù the lllutilated tyrant was banislJed to Cher. 
sonæ in Criln- Tartary, a lonely se"ttlernent, 'v here corn, ,vine, 
anJ oil, were iInported as foreign luxuries. 
Oi1 the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian still 
cherished the pl'iùe of his Lirth, and the hope of his restora- 
tion. After three Jears' exile, he recei,-ed the vle
sing intel- 
Hgcnee that his injury was avenged by a second revolution, 
and that Leontius in his turn htld been dethroned and 111uti- 
bted by the rebel A psimar, who asstuned the 1110re respect. 
able BaIne of Tib.erius. But the clainl of lineal succession 
was still fonnidable to a plebeian usul'per; and 11is jealousy 
was stil11ulated by the cOlnplaints and charges of the Cher. 
sOllitcs, wh
 beheld the vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the 
exile. \Vith a brmd of followers, attached to his person by 
COl1llnon hope or C01nmon despair, Justinian fled from the 
inhospitahle shore to the horde of the CllOzal's, who pitched 
their tents between the Tanais and Borysthcnes. The khan 
entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant: Phana- 
goria, once an opu]ent city, on the Asiatic side of the Lake 
1\lo;otis, was assigned for his resiùcnce; 
nd every Roman 
prejudice was stifled in his 111arriage with the sister of the 
Barbarian, who seen1S, however, frOlll the name of Theodora, 
to have received the sacrament of baptism. But the faithless 
Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople: 
and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of 
Theodora, her hushand 111Ust have been. assassinated or be- 
trayed into the power orhis enemies. .After strangling, with 
his own hands, thc two emissarics of the khan, Justinian sent 
back his wife to her brothcr, and emharked on the Euxine in 
search of new anù 11101'e faithful allies. I-lis vessel was as- 
saulted by a violent tempest; and one of his pious compan- 
ions advised hin1 to deserve the mercy of God by a vow of 
general forgiveness, if he should be restored to the throno. 
"Of forgiveness?" replied the intrepid tyrant: '
n1ay I 
perish this instant - may the Almighty whelm 1l1e in t110 
waves - if I consent to spare a single hcad of Iny cnenli('s ! " 
n
 iUl'vivcd this impious 111cnace, sailed into the mouth of the 
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Danube, trusted his person in the royal village of the BuIga. 
}"ians, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, 
by the promise of his daughter and a fair partition of the 
treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingùorn extended 
to the confines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Con- 
stantinople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar 
.was dislTIayeù by the sudden and hostile apparition of his rival, 
whose head had been pro111ised by the Chozar, and of whose 
evasion he was yet ignorant. After an absence of ten years, 
the crin1es of Justinian \vere faintly remembered, and the 
birth and misfortunes of their hereditary sovereign excited 
the pity of the multitude, ever discontented with the ruling 
powers; and by the actiye diligence of his adherents, he was 
introduced into the city ann palace of Constantine. 
In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian dis- 
piayed some sense of honor and gratitude; * anJ TerLelis 
retired, after sweeping away a heap of gold coin, which he 
measured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of revenge which 
he had sworn al11idst the storn13 of the Euxine. The 1\vo 
usurpers (for I must reser\'e the name of tyrant for the con- 
qneror) were dragged into the hippodrome, the one f1'o111 his 
prison, the other fron1 his palace. Before their execution, 
Leontiu
 and ApsilTIar ..were cast prostrate in chains beneath 
the throne of the emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot on 
each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the chariot- 
race, while the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the 
Psalmist, " Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on 
the lion anù dragon shalt thou set thy foot! " "fhe universal 
defection which he had once experienced might provoke him 
to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but 
one head. Yet I shall presume to observe, that such a wish 
is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, since his revenge and 
cruelty would have been extinguished by a single blow, in- 
stead of the slow variety of tortures which Justinian inl1icted 
on the victims of his anger. His pleasures \vere inexhausti- 
ble = neither private vil"tue nor public service could expiate 
the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an estab- 
lished government; anù, during the six years of hi!:. new 
}'eign, he considered the axe, the cord, and the rack, as the 


· Of fear rather than of morE- generous Inotin
s. Compare Le Beau, 
vol. xii. p. 64. - M. 
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only instruments 01' royalty. But hi.-; most implacable hatred 
was pointed again

 the Chersonites, "...ho had insulted his 
exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Their remote sit- 
uation afforded SOUle means of defence, or at least of escape; 
and a grievous tax was in1posed on Constantinople, to supply 
the preparations of a flE'et and army. " All are guilty, and 
all In ust perish," was the nlandate of Justinian; and the 
bloody execution was mtrusted to his favorite Stephen, who.. 
was recommended by the epithet of the savage. Yet even 
the savage Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions 
of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack allowed the 
greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into the country; 
and the minister of vengeance contented himself with reducing 
the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roast- 
ing alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twenty 
in the sea; and with reserving forty-two in chains to receive 
their doom fron1 the 1110uth of the emperor. In their return, 
the fleet was driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; and 
Justinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, which had 
involved so nmny thousands of his subjects and enemies in a 
common shipwreck: but the tyrant was still insatiate of 
blond; and a second expedition was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short interval, 
the Chersonites had returned to their city, and were prepared 
to die in arms; the khan of the Chozars had renounced the 
cause of his odious brother; the exiles of every province 
were asselnbled in Tauris; and Bm'danes, under the name 
of Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The Imperial 
troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of Jus- 
tinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his aliegiance : the 
fleet, under their new soyereign, steered back a rnore ausl>i- 
ciaus course to the harbors of Sinope and Constantinople; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to exe- 
cute, the death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he ,vas 
deserted by his Barbarian gnards; and the stroke of thp. as- 
sassin was praised as an act of patriotisn1 and ROInar nrtue 
His son Tiberius had taken refuge in a church; Ins aged 
grandmother guarded the door; and the innocent youth, sus- 
penrling round his neck the 1110st formidn ble relics, em braced 
with one hand the altar, with the other the wood of the true 
cross. But the popular fury that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanIty; and the race of 
IIcraclius wac; extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years . 
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Between the fall of the IIeraclian and the rise of the Isau- 
rian dyn:lsty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 
reigns. Bardanes, or PÌlilippicus, was hailed at Constantinople 
as a hero who had delivered his country from a tyrant; and 
he might taste some mmnents of happiness in the first trans- 
ports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left behind 
him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine: but 
this useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. 
On the fes!ival of his birthday, Philippicus entertained the 
multitude with the games of the hippodrOll1e; frOll1 thence he 
paraded through the streets with a thousand banners and a 
thousand trumpets; refreshed himself in the baths of Zeuxip- 
pus, and returning to the palace, entertained his nobles with 
a sumptuous banquet. At the 111eridian hour he withdrew to 
his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful 
that his eXall1ple had rnade every subject ambitious, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold 
conspirators introduced themselves in the disorder of the 
feast; and the slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, 
blinded, and deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward; and the free 
voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the 
office of secretary to that of ell1peror: he assumed the title 
of Anastasius the Second, and displayed in a short and trou- 
bled reign the virtues both of peace and war. But after the 
extinction of the Imperial line, the rule of obedience was 
violated, and every change diffused the seeds of new revolu- 
tions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple: 
after some months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the 
sceptre; and the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, submitted 
in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
Cll1peror of the Oriental troops. I-lis two predecessors were 
permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession: the rest- 
less impatience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose 
his life in a treasonable enterprise; but the last days of Theo- 
dosius were honorable aGd secure. The single subJill1e word, 
" HEALTH," which he inscribed on his tomb, expl'esses the 
confidence of philosophy or religion; and the fame of his 
miracles was long preserved an10ng the people of Ephesus. 
This convenient shelter of the church mjq:ht sometimes im- 
pose a lesson of clemency; but it may be questioned whether 
49* 
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it is for the public interest to diminish the perils of unsuccess- 
ful arnbition. 
I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; I shall briefly" repre- 
sent the founder of a new dynasty, who is known to posterity 
by the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and pri.. 
vate life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Icono- 
c1asts. Yet in 
pite of the clamors of super
tition, a favor.. 
able prejudice fur the character of Leo the Isaurian may be 
reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his birth, and the 
duration of his reign. - L In an age of manly spirit, the 
prospect of an J mperial reward would have kindled cvery 
energy of the mind, and produced a crowd of c0111petitors as 
deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even in the cor- 
ruption and àeLility of the 1110dern Greeks, the elevation of 
a plebeian from the last to the first rank of society, supposes 
some qualifications above the level Df the lllultitude. lIe 
would probably be ignorant and disdainful of speC'ulative 
science; and, in the pursuit of fortune, he nlight absolve 
hilnself from the obligations of benevolence and justice; but 
to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of pru- 
dence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the 
ilnportant art of gaining their confidence Ð.:1d directing their 
passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and 
_ that Conon was his primitive name. The writers,. whose 
awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant pedler, 
who drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to the coun- 
try fairs; and foolishly relate that he met on the road some 
Jewish fortune-tellers, ", ho promised hinl the Roman ernpire, 
on condition that he should abolish the worship of idols. A 
more probahle account relates the 111igration of his father 
from Asia I\liuor to Thrace; where he exercised the lucrative 
trade of a grazier; and he must ha\"e acquired considerable 
wealth, since the first introduction of his son was procured by 
a supply of five hundred shepp to the Imperial camp. IIis 
first service \vas in the guards of Justinian, where he soon 
attracted the notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of thf' 
tyrant. His valor and dexterity were conspicuous in tne 
Colchian war: from Anastasius he received the commanò of 
the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers he 
was raised to the empire with the general applause of the 
Roman world. - II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo the 
Third supported hill1self Dgainst the envy of his equals, th6 
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úìscontent of a powerful faction, and the assaults 0: his for.. 
cign and domestic enemies. The Catholics, who accuse hi
 
".eligious innovations., are obliged to 
oufcss tlw.t they were 
uwlel'taken with temper and conducted with 
rn1ness. Their 
silence respecu:; the wisdom of his administration and the 
purity of his manners. After a reign of twenty-four years, 
he peaceably expired in the palace of Constantinople; and the 
purple which he had acquired was tran
m.itted by the fight 
of inheritance to the third generation:X: 
In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor 
of Leo, Constantine the Fif1.h, surnamed Copronymus, at. 
tacked with less temperate zeal the in1ages or idols of the 
church. Their votaries have exhausted Ùle h:1terness of 
religious gall, in their portrait of this Sf totted panther, this 
antichrist, this fiying dragon of the serpent's seed, who sur- 
pas::;ed the vices of Elagalmlus and Nero. His reign was 8. 
long butehcry of whatever \vas lllost noble, or holy, or inno- 
cent, in his empire. In person, the emperor assisted at the 
execlitioll of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to 
their groans, and indulged, without satiating, his appetite for 
blood: a plate cf no
es wa
 accepted as a grateful oRcTing., 
and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by the 
royal hand. I-fis surname was derived fron
 his pollution of 
his baptisrnal font. The infant rnight be excused; but the 
Inanly pleasures of Copronymus degraded him below the 
level of a brute; his hÌst confounded th-e eternal distiu.ctions 
of sex and species, and he seemed to extract soniC unnatural 
delight frofi1 the objects lllost olIensive to human sensc. h
 
his religion the Iconoclast was a fleretic, a Jew, a .Mahomc- 
tan, a Pagan, and an Athci
t; and his helief of an invisible 
power could he discovered only in his 111agic rites., humaIt 
victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to V cnus and the clæmons 
of antiquity. His life was stained with the B\Ost opposite 
vices, and the ulcers which covered his body, auticipated 
before his death the sentiment of h<;ll-tortures. Of these ac.. 
cusations, whic
 I have so pati.ently copied., a part is refuted by 


. During the l
tteT part of his reign, the iwsti1itics of th.e Saracens, who 
invested a Per
amcnian, l1'lmecl Tiberius, with the purple, and proclaimed 
him a,> thc SOIl of J ustinia TIt and an earthquake, which destroyed the walls 
of Constantinople, compelled Leo greatl,Y to iucrea.se the burden of taÀa- 
tion upon his subjects. A twelfth was eKactecl in 
ddition to every 
ureus 
{lIopLap/t) a8 a wa.ll tax.. ThcophaIlcs, p, '273. Schlo:;ser, Bildcr-5t(11
lUend 
Ka.i
er, p. IDl. - M. 
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its own rcbsurdity; and in the private anecdotes of the life of 
princes, the lie is rr:ore easy as the detection is more difficult. 
Without adopting the pernicious. maxirn, that where much is 
alleged
 son"lethil1g lnust be true, I can however discern, that 
Constantine tl
e Fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her licentious 
tongue is checked in some lneasure by the experience of the 
age and country to which she appcals. Of the bishops and 
monks., the generals and 111agistrates, who are said to have 
sutTered undcr his reign, the numbers are :recorded, the 
names were conspicuous, the execution was publtc, the muti- 
lation visib]e and perlTlanent.* Tbe Catholics hated the PCF- 
son anù go\"crnlnent of -Copronymu.s; but even their hatred 
i.s a proof of their oppression. They dissen1bled the provo- 
cations whicl1 might excuse 0-1' justify his rigor, but even 
these provocations rnus-t gradually inflalllc bis resentment and 
:harden his telnpBl' in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet 
the chancter of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit
 
nor did his. government always deserve the cal"ses or the con- 
tempt of the Greeks. Fron), the confession of his enernies, I 
ara inforn1.ed of the rcstol'ation øf an ancient aqueduct, of the 
redelnption of two t}u)Usand five bundred captives, of the 
lallCOnl;1110n plenty of the thnes, and of the new colonies with 
'which he' r
peopled Constantin0pl
 and the Tlll'acian cities. 
They reluctantly pl<'aise his activity and courage; he was 
()n horseback in the fi'èld at the hearl of his legions; and ".I 
although the fortu!le of his anTIS was various, he tl'iumphed 
by sea nnd land, on tbe Euphrat
s and the Danube, in civil 
and &H'bariaD wal". HCl'etical praise must be cast into the 
scale to counterbalance the weight of o:rthodox invective. 
The Iconodasts revered the virtues of the prince: forty years 
after his death they still prayed before the tomb of the saint. 
A miraculous vision "vas propagated by fanaticisn1 or fraud: 
and the C!u'}stian hero ap.peared on a nulk-white steed) bran
 
(\ishing his lance against tbe Pagans of Bulgaria: "An absurd 
fable," says the Catholic historian, "since Copronymus i3 
chained wíth the dælTIOnS in tne aòyss of hell..
 


· He is. acc.:use.d of burning the l'ibrary of C01'lstantillop1e, founded by 
lulian, with its president and twelve professors. This eastern S'01"bonne 
had discomfited the Imperial theologians on the great question of image- 
worship.. SchLosser observes that this accidental fire took place six Jears 
after the emperor- had l'aià the question of image-worship before the pr
. 
fessors. BildeI-
turmend Kaiser, p. 264. Compare Le Bea.u,. 
o.J... .::LUo 
p. 15ô. -]'L 
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Leo the Fourth, the son. of the fifth and the father of the 
sixth Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mind * 
and body, and the principal care of his reign was the settle- 
ment of the succession. The association of the young Con- 
.,tantille was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects; and 
the mnperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent 
hesitation, with their unanimous wij;hes. The royal infant, at 
the age of five years, was crowned with his mother Irene; 
and the national consent was ratified by every circumstance 
of pomp and solelnnity, that could dazzle the eyes or bind 
the conscience of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was ad- 
lninistered in the palace, the church, anel the hippodrome, to 
the several orders of the state, who adjured the holy names 
of the Son, and mother of God. "l3e witness, 0 Christ! 
that we will watch over the safetv of Constantine the son of 
Leo, expose our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance 
to his person and posterity." They pledged their faith on the 
wood of the true cross, and the act of thei I' engagement was 
deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The first to swear, and 
the first to violate their oath, wel'e the five sons of Coprony- 
mus. by a second marriage; and the story of these Pl'inces is 
singular and tragic. The right of primogeniture excluded 
them from the throne; the injustice of their elder brother 
defrauded them of a legacy of about two IniUions sterling; 
some vain titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation 
for wealth and power; and they repeatedly conspired against 
their nephew, before and after the death of his father. Their 
first attempt was pardoned; for the second offence t tl
ey were 
condemned to the ecclesiastical state; and for the third treason, 
Nicephorus, the eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his 
eyes, and his four brothers, Chl'istopher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, 
and Eudoxas, were punished, ns a milder sentence, by the 
amputation of theil' tongues. After five years' confinement, 
they escaped to the church of S1. Sophia, and displayed a 
pathetic spectacle to the people. "Countrymen auf! Chris- 
tians," cried Nicpphorus for himself and his lTIute brethren, 
"behold the sons of your emperor, if you can still recognize 
our features in this miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, 


· Schlos<;er thinks more highly of Leo's mind; but his only proof of 
his superiority is the snccesses of his generals ag;1inst the Saracens. 
Schlosser. p. 2.5G. -1\1. 
t The seconù offcnce was on the accession of tho young COllitantiu8 
.--M. 
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is an that the lnalice of our enemies has spared. It is now 
threatened, and we now throw ourselves on your compas. 
slon." The rising IDUrInUr n1ight have produced a revolution, 
had it not been checked by the presence of a minister, who 
soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and 
gently drew thel11 from the sanctuary to the palace. They 
were speedily embarked fQr Greece, and .A..thens was allotted 
for the place of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in thei!' 
helpless condition, Niccphorus and his brothers were tor- 
n1ented by the thirst of power, and telnpted by a Sclavonian 
chief, who offered to break their prison, and to lead the1n in 
arn1S, and in the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But 
the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, pre- 
vented her jus1 ice or cruelty; and the five sons of Copr-ony- 
lnus were plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 
For himself, that emperor had chosen a Barbarian wife, tlle 
daughter of the khan of the Chozars; but in the marriage of 
his hcit" he preferred an ....\.thcl1ian virgin, an orphan, seven- 
teen years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in her 
personal accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and Irene 
were celebrated with royal pomp; she soon acquired the love 
and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testan1ent he 
declared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of 
their son Constantine the Sixth, who was no n10re than ten 
years of age. During his childhood, Irene n108t ably and 
assiduously di
chörgecl, in her public administration, the duties 
of a faithful lTIother; and her zeal in the restoration of images 
has desen'ed the name and honors of a saint, which she still 
occupies ill the Greek calendar. But the emperor attained 
the lnaturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more 
grievous; and he listened to the favorites of his own age, 
who shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his 
power. Their reasons convinced him of his right, their 
prai::;es of his ability, to reign; and he consented to re,vard 
the services of Irene by a perpetual banishment to the Isle 
of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetration easily discon- 
certed their rash projects: a similar, or more severe, punish- 
lnent was retal iated en themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastisement of a 
boy. After this contest, the mother and the son were at the 
head of two domestic factions; and instead of mild influence 
and voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive and an 
encluy. The ernpre!>s was overthrown by the abuse of vie. 
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tory; the oath of firle
ity, which she exacted to herself alone 
was pronounced with reluctant n1urmurs ; and the bold l'efu
al 
of the Armenian gvards encouraged a free and general decla- 
ration, that Constantine the Sixth was the tawful emperor of 
the Ronlans. In this character he ascended his hereditary 
throne, and disrnissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. 
nut her har;ghty sI,irit cOI1(lescended to the arts of dissimula- 
tion: she flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial 
tenderness of the prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed 
his credulity. The character of Constantine was not destitute 
of se'flse or spirit; but his education had been studiouSly nAg- 
lected; and his ambitious 1110ther exposed to the public censure 
the vices which she harl nourished, and the actions which she 
had secretly ad vised: his divorce and second n1arriage offended 
the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigor he 
forfeited the attachment of the Aru1enian guards. A powerful 
oonspiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene; and the 

:;ecret, though widely diffused, was faithfully kept above eight 
H1onths, till the enlperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped 
from Constantinople, wìth the òesigll of appealing to the prov- 
inces and armies. By this hasty flight, the empress was left 
011 the brink of the precipice; yet before she Üllplored the 
mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle to the friends 
whom she httd placed about his person, with a 111enace, that 
unless tlwy acconlplished, site would reveal, their treason. 
Their fear rendered th-em intrepid; they seized the emperor 
()11 the Asiatic shore, ant! he was transported to the porphyry 
apartlnent of the palace, where he had first seen the light9 
In the Inind of Irene, ambition had stifled every scntirnent 
of hmnanity an.d na.ture; and it was decreen in her bloody 
council, that ConstDntine shou\d be rendered incapable of the 
throne: her emis.
aries assauJted the sle
ping prince, and 
stabbed their daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
hi3 eyes as if they rneant to execute a mortal sentence. An 
Rlnbiguous passage of ThcoplH1ues persuaded the annalist of 
the church that dcath was the imlnediate consequence of this 
barbarous execution. The Catholics have been deceived or 
subdued by the authority of Baronius; and Protestant zeal 
has reëchoed the words of a cardinal, desirous, as it should 
seem, to favor the patroness of images.<<< Yct the blind son 


· Gibbon has been attackf'd on account of this statnnent, but is suc. 
cessfully defended by Sclllasscr. B. S. Kaiser, p. 327. Com!Jarc Le Beau, 
e. 
. p. 372. -M. 
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of Irene survived many yearn 7 opp]"

d DY tIle c;aurt and 
forgotten by the "World; too I
ae:r]an òynasty was silently 
extinguished; aDd the IDelTIOry of Constantine was recaUed 
cnly by the nuptials of his daughtc'y Eupbrosyne with the 
empeTo:r l\'1ichael the Second.. 
The mom bigotcrl orthodoxy has justly execrated tÐe un- 
:natural motheF,. who may not ea&ily be pa:rall
led In ffle histoIY 
vf crime&.. '".fo hev bloody deed superstition bas attributed B 
.mbseqt."ent darlineffi of 
ev
nteen dnys; during wl1icb. nmny 
vessels: in midday wer8 driven from theircoUl"SB,. as if tb
 s
n, 
a globe of fire so vast and so :rcrnot
, could sympatñize with 
:hc' atorffl of a revolving plm1lct. On earth, the crime of 
1rene wa
 left five yearn unpunished; her reign was crowned 
'With e:'ttemal 
p}endor; ßod if she could silence tße voice of 
conscience,5he ne;ther heard nor rega:rded the reproaches of 
manl;;;ind.. The Roman world bowed to tile government of a 
female; and a
 she moved throngh the stre-ets of Consta:nti.- 
J]ople
 th!} lein
 ûr four I-nilk-
hite 5tBeds were l1eld by as 
many pah'}cians-, "if"ho marched on foot .before the golden char- 
iot of their qUc
n. BGt these patricians were for the most 
part eunuchs-; and th
ir Uack ingratitude justified, on thi3 
occasion, the popula:r hatred and contempt.. Raised, enriched 
jntn
sted with the- first dFgnities of the clnpire, they basely 
conspired against their benefach"es-,;; the great treasurer 
Nicephoros was secretly inyested wi
h the purple; ñ
r suc- 
cessor was: introdüced Ínto the palace, and crowned at St. 

ophia by the venal pat::,ia
.C'h. In theil" first interview, she 
:recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her Jife, gently 
accused the perfidy of NicephofUs, insinuated that he owed 
his 1ife to her unsuspicious clemency, and for the throne and 
treasures- wòich she resigned, solicited a decent and honorable 
:retreat. IJis avarice refused this modest compensation; and, 
in her exile of the Isle of Lesbos, ñhe empress earned a 
anty 
5ubsistence by tbe labors of her distaff. 
:l\1any tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more crirninaI than 
Nicephon;s, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
universal abhorrcnce of their people. His chamcter was 
stained with the three odious vices of Ilypocrisy, ingratitude, 
nnd avarice: his want of yirtuc was not reùeemed by any 
superior talcnts, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qual- 
ificatJons. Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was 
vanq uished by the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; and 
the advantage of hi3 death oveJybalancod, in tbe public opinioD, 
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the destruction of a Roman army.* His son and heir Staura- 
cius esc;'ped fr0111 the field whh a mortal wound; yet six 
1110nths of an expiring life were sufficient to refute his inde- 
cent, though popular declaration, that he would in all things 
avoid the example of his father. 011 the nea.r prospect of hi
 
decease, l\Iichael, the great master of the palace, and the hus. 
band of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of 
the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious 
of a sceptre now falling from his hand, he conspired against 
the life of his successor, and cherished the idea of chRngillg 
to a democracy the Ruman empire. Gut these rash projects 
served only to intlame the zeal of the people and to remove 
the scruples of the candidate: l\Iichael the First accepted the 
purple, and before he sunk into the grave, the son. of Ni- 
cephorus implored the clemency of his llew sovereign. Had 
l\Iichael in an age of peace ascended an hereditary throne, 
he might have reigned and died the father of his people: but 
his Inild virtues were adapted to the shade of private life, nor 
was he capable of controlling the mnbition of his e!}uals, or of 
resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. vVhile his 
want of ability and success exposed him to the conternpt of 
the soldiers, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened 
their indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were 
provoked by the insolence of a female, who, in the front of 
the standards, presumed to direct their discipline and anilnate 
their valor; and their licentious clamor
 advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. Af- 
ter an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their win- 
ter-quarters of Thrace, a disaffected army under the COlTIllland 
of his eneillies; an<J their artful eloquence persuaded the sol- 
diers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade the 
husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a rnilitary elec- 
tion. They marched tow-ards the capital: yet the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Constantinople, adhered to the cause 
of Michael; and the troops and treasures of Asia might have 
protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But his humanity (by 
the ambitious it will be termed his weakness) protested that not 
a drop of Christian blood should be shed in his quarrel, and his 
IneSSf'ngers presented the conquerors with the keys of the city 


· The Syrian historian Aboulfaradj. Chron. Syr. p. 133, 139, speaks of 
him as a braye, prudent, and pious prince, formidaùle to the Arabs. St- 
Martin, c. xii. p. 40
. ComparE' SchloSli81'., p. 3.50. -lIL 
VOL. IV. 50 
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and the palace. 'rhey were disarmed by his innocence and 
submission; his life and his eyes were spared; and the In1- 
perial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion 
above thirty-two years after he had been stripped of the pur- 
ple and separated from his wife. 
A rebel, in toe time of Nicephorus, the fal110US and unfor- 
tunate Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic 
prophet, who, after prognosticating his fall, announced the 
fortunes of his three principal officers, Lco the Armenian, 
l\Iichael the Phrygian, pnd Thomas the Cappadocian, the suc- 
cessive reigns of the two former, the fruitless and fatal entel'- 
prise of the third. This prediction was verified, or rather was 
produced, by the event. T'en yer.rs afterwards, when the 
"rhracian camp rejected the husband of Procopia, the crown 
was presented to the same Leo, the first in 111ilitary rank and 
the secret author of the mutiny. As he affccted to hesitate, 
" \Vith this sword," said his cornpanion lVIichael, " I will open 
the gates of Constantinople to your Impel'ial sway; or instant- 
ly plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just 
desires of your fellow-soldiers." The compliance of the Ar- 
111Cllian was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned seven 
years and a half under the name of Leo the Fifth. .Educated 
in a camp, and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced 
into his civil government the rigor and even cruelty of military 
discipline; but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the 
innocent, it was always formidable to the guilty. His re- 
ligious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, 
but the Catholics have acknowledged by the voice of a saint 
and confessors, that the life of the IconocJast was useful to 
the republic. The zeal of his companion l\Iichael was repaid 
with riches, honors, and n1ilitary command; and his subordi- 
nate talents were beneficially employed in the public service. 
Yef the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favor a 
scanty portion of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed 
on his equal; and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated 
in hasty discourse, at length assumeù a 1110re threatening and 
hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, 
and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and 
resentment prevailed over gratitude; and :Michael, after a 
scrutiny into his actions and designs, was convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to be burnt alive in the furnace of the private 
baths. The devout humanity of the empreis Thcophano was 
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fhtal to her hnsband and famity. A solemn d3.Y, the twenty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution: she 
urged, that the anniversary of the Savior's birth would be 
profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with 
reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast, 
his sleepless anxiety prompted hinl to visit at the dead of night 
the chamber in which his enemy was confined: he beheld 
hin1 released fronl his chain, al;d stretched on his jailer's 
bed in a profound slumber. Leo was alarn1ed at these signs 
of secnrity and intelligence; but though he retired with silent 
steps, his entrance and departure were ñoticed by a slave who 
lay concealed in a corner of the prison. Under the pretence 
of reque:::;ting the spiritual aid of a confessor, l\Iichàel infonned 
the conspirators, that theil' lives depended on his discretion, 
and that a few hours were left to assu re their own safety, Ly 
the deliverance of theil' friend and country. On the great 
festivals, a chosen b3.lld of pl'iests and chanters was admitted 
into the palace by' a private gate to sing matins in the chapel; 
and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness the discipline 
of the choir and of the camp, was seldom absent from these 
early devotions. In the ecelef;iu
tical habit, but with swords 
under theil' robes, the conspirators l11ingled with the prucession, 
lurked in the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the signal 
of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the emperor 
hin1self. The imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, 
might have favored his escape, whilst their assault was pointed 
against a hartl1less priest; but they soon discovered their mis- 
rake, and encompassed on all siùes the royal victim. \Vithout 
a weapon and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, 
and stood at bay against the hunters of his life; but as he 
asked for mercy, "This is the hour, not of mercy, but of 
vengeance," was the inexorable reply. The stroke of a 
well-aimed sword separated from his body the right arm and 
the cro
s, and Leo the l\rmenian was slain at the foot of the 
altal'. 
A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in l\lichael 
the Second, who from a defect in his speech was surnamcd 
the Stammerer. lIe was snatched from the fiery furnace to 
the sovereignty of an empire; and as in the tumult a smith 
could not readily be found, the fetters rcmaincd on his legs 
several hours after he was seated on the throne of the Cæsars. 
The royal blood which had been the price of his elevatIOn, 
was unprofitably speut: in the purple he retained the ignoble 
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vices of his origin; and l\Iicha.el lost his provinces with as 
supine indiñere
ce as if they had been the inheritance of his 
fathers. His title was disputed by Thom3.s, the last of the 
111ilitary triumvirate, who transported into Europe fourscore 
thousand Barbarians from the banks of the Tigris and the 
shores of the Caspian. He fonned the siege of Constantino- 
pie; but the capital was defended with spiritual and carnal 
weapons; a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orien- 
tals, and Thom:Js had the Inisfortune, or the weakness, to fall 
alive into the power of the conf}uC'ror. The hands liUÙ feet 
of the rebel were amputated; he was placed on an ass, and, 
amidst the insults of the people, was led through the streets, 
which he sprinkled with his blood. The depravation of man- 
ners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by the pres- 
ence of the emperor himself. Deaf to the lamentations of a 
fellow-soidiel', he incessantly pressed the discovery of more 
aC
Oll1plices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of 
an honest or guilty oIninister: " 'V ould you gi,,
e credit to an 
enemy against the most faithful of your friends?" After the 
death of his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the sen- 
ate, drew from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of 
Constantine the Sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipu- 
lation in the marriage-contract, that her children should equally 
. share the ell1pire with their elder brothcr. But the nuptials 
of l\lichacl and Euphrosyne were barren; and she was con- 
tent with the title of n10thcr of Theophilus, his son and suc- 
cessor. 
The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which 
religious zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues 
of a heretic and a persecutor. His valor was often felt by the 
enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy; 
but the valor of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his 
justice arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of the 
cross against the Saracens; but his five expeditions were con- 
cluded by a signal overthrow: Amorium, the nati\'c city of 
his ancestors, w.as levelled with the ground, and from his mil- 
itary toils he derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. 
The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution of 
laws and the choice of Inagistrates, and while he seems with- 
out action, his civil goverl1lTIcnt revolvés round his centre with 
the silence and order of the planetary system. Dut the jus- 
tice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the Oriental 
despot
, who, in personal and irregular act8 of authority, con- 
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ult the reason or passion of the moment, without measurin
 
the sentence by the law, or the penalty by the offence. A. 
poor woman threw herself at the emperor's feet to complain 
of a powerful neighbor, the brother of the empress, who had 
raised his palace-wall to such an inconvenient height, that her 
humble dwelling was excluded frOl11 light and air! On the 
proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufficient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign ad- 
judged to her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor 
was Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction: his 
zeal converted a civil trespass into a crÏ111inal act; and the 
unfortunate patrician was stripped and scourged in the public 
place of Constantinop Ie. For some venial offences, some de- 
fect of equity or vigilance, the p
'incipal ministers, a præfect, 
a quæstor, a captain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, 
or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the ilippodrome ; 
and as these dreadful examples might be the effects of error 
or caprice, they 1nust have alienated from- his service the best 
and wisest of the citizens. But the pride of the monarch was 
flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue; 
and the people, safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger 
and debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigor 
was justifIed, in some measure, by its salutary consequences; 
since, after a scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or 
abuse could be found in the court or city; and it might be 
alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, 
and that the public interest is the motive and law of the su- 
preme judge. Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, 
that judge is of all others the most credulous and partial. 
Theophilus 111ight infEct a tardy vengeance on the as
assins 
of Leo and the saviors of his father; but he enjoyed the 
fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a 
brother and a Pl'ince to the future safety of his life. A Per- 
sian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty anù exile 
at Constantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a plebeian 
marriage. At the age of twelve years, the royal birth of 
Theophobns was rcvealer1, and his merit was not unworthy 
of his birth. lIe was educateù in the Byzantine palace, a 
Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid steps in the 
career of fortune and glory; received the hand of the el11- 
peror's sister; and was promoted to the command of thirty 
thousand Persians, who, like his fathcr, had Rcù from the 
l\1ahometan conquerors. These troops, doubl v infected with 
50 il' 
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mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous or revoltmg 
against their bencfactor, and erecting the standard of their 
native king: but the loyal Theophobus reje
ted their offers, 
disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to 
the camp or palace of his royal brother. A gCl1erous confi- 
dence might have secured a faithful and able guanlian for hi
 
wife and his infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of 
his age, was cOlnpelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. 
But his jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease; he 
feared the dangerous virtues which rnight either support or 
oppress their infancy and weakness; and the dying em- 
peror demanded the head of the Persian prince. \Vith sav- 
age delight he recognized the familiar features of his brother: 
" Thou art no longer Theophobus," he said; and, sinking on 
his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, " Soon, too soon, 
I shall be no more Theophilus ! " 
The Russians, who have borrowed fr0111 the Greel{s the 
greatest part of thcir civil and ecclesiastical policy, pre- 
served, till the last century, a singular institution in the nlar- 
riage of the Czar. They collected, not the virgins of every 
rank and of every province, a vain and rOll1antic idea, but the 
daughters of the principal nobles, who awaited in the palace 
the choice of their sovereign. It is affirnled, that a similar 
method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. \Vith a 
golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending beauties: his eye was detained by the charms 
of Icasia, and in the awkwardness of a first declaration, the 
prince could only observe, that, in this world, women had 
been the cause of 111uch evil; "And surely, sir," she pertly 
replied, "they huye like\vise been the occasion of luuch 
good." This affectation cf unseasonable wit displeased the 
Imperial lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia concealed 
her lTIorti{ication in a convent; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. She deserved 
the love, but did not escape the severity, of her lord. FrOlll 
the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steer- 
ing into the port: on the discovery that the precious cargo 
of Syrian luxury was the property of his wife, he condemned 
the ship to the flames, with a sharp reproach, that her ava- 
rice had degraded the character of an empress into that of a 
mere hanL Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guar- 
dianship of the empire and her son l\1ichacl, who was left an 
orphan in the fifth year of his age. The restoration of 
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images, and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has 
endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks; but in the 
fervor of religious zeal, Theodora entertained a grateful 
regard for the nlelTIOry and salvation of her husband. ..A.ftel 
thirteen years of a prudent and frugal administration, she 
perceived the decline of her iniluence; but the second Irene 
imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of con- 
spiring against the life or government of her son, she retired, 
without a struggle, though not without a ll1urmur, to the soli- 
tude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, the vices, and 
the inevitable ruin, of the worthless youth. 
.Among the successors of Neru and Elagahalus, we have 
not hitherto founù the in1itation of their vices, the character 
of a Roman prince who considered pleasure as the object of 
life, and virtue as the enemy of pleasure. \Vhatever lTIight 
have been the maternal care of Theodora in the education of 
l\lichael the Third
 her unfurtunate son was a king befure he 
was a man. If the am bitious 1110ther labored to check the 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of passion; 
and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the conteillpt and 
ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, 
he rejected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity 
to govern the empire and hi111self. \Vith Theodora, all 
gl"étVity and wisdom retired from the court; their place was 
supplied by the alternate dOlninion of vice and folly; and it 
was impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to acquire 
or preserve the favor of the emperor. The millions of gold 
and silver which had been accun1ulated for the service of the 
state, were lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered his 
passions and shared his pleasures; and in a reign of thirteen 
years, the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the 
palace and the churches of tl.lCir precious furniture. Like 
Nero, he delighted in the amusements of the theatre, and 
sighed to be surpassed in the accomplishments in which he 
should have blushed to excel. Yet the studies of Nero in 
music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a liberal taste; 
the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were confined 
to the chariot-race of the hippodron1e. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of 
the capital: for hirnseìf, the emperor assmTIed the blue livery; 
the three rival colors wem distributed to his favorites, and in 
the vile though eager contention he forgot the dignity of hi
 
person and the safety of his dominions. lIe silenced thu 
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messenger of an .invasion, who presumed tv divert his atten- 
tion in the most critical moment of the race; and by his com- 
mand, the ilnportunate beacons were extinguished, that too 
frequently spread the alarn1 fr01n Tarsus to Constantinople. 
fhe most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his 

onfidence and esteen1; their Inerit was profusely rewarded; 
the el11peror feasted in their houses, and presented their 
children at the baptismal font; and while he applauded his 
own popularity, he affected to blame the cold and stately 
l'eserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which had 
degraded even the manhood of Nero, were banished fro1l1 the 
world; yet the strength of l\Iichael was consumed by the 
indulgence of love and intern perance. * In his midnight 
revels, when his passions were inflmned by wine, he was 
provoked to issue the 1110st sanguinary cOl1nnands; and if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, with the 
return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience of his 
servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the character 
of :Michael, is the profane mockery of the religion of his 
country. The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite 
the snIile of a philosopher; but his smile would have been 
rational and temp{
rate, and he lnust have condemned the 
ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of public 
veneration. A buffoon of the court ,vas invested in the robes 
of the patriarch: his twelve metropolitans, among whom the 
emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments: 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar; and in 
their bacchanalian feasts, the holy comlnunion was adminis- 
tered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. Nor 
were these impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of the 
city. On the day of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his 
bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through the streets, encoun- 
tered the true patriarch at the head of his clergy; and by 
their licentious shouts and obscene gestures, disordered the 
gravity of the Christian procession. The devotion of l\lichael 
appeared only in some offence to reason or piety: he received 
his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin; and an 
Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones 
of Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct, 
the son of Theophilus became as contelnptible as he was 


· In a campaign against the Saracens he bctrared both imbecility and 
oowardice. Gellcsius, c. iv. p. 94. - U. 
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odious: every citizen was impatient for the deliverance of 
his country; and even the favorites of the 1'n0111ent were 
apprehensive that a caprice lnight snatch away what a caprice 
had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his age, and in the 
hour of intoxication and sleep, l\lichael the Third was mur- 
dered in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whOln 
the elnperor had raised to an equality of rank and power. 
The genealogy of Basil the l\lacedonian (if it 
e not. thp 
spurious off.<spring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine 
picture of the revolution of the most illustrious families. The 
Arsacide
, the rivals of ROll1e, possessed the sceptre of the 
East near four hundred years: a younger branch of these 
Parthian kings continued to reign in Armenia; and their 
royal descendants survived the partition and servitude of that 
ancient monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and Chlienes, 
escaped or retired to the court of Leo the First: his bounty 
seated them in a safe and hospitable exile, in the province of 
l\lacedonia: Adrianople was their final settlement. During" 
several generations they maintained the dignity of their bil,th , 
and their Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the 
Persian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native 
country. But their splendor was insensibly clouded by tinle 
and poverty; and the father of Basil was reduced to a small 
farm, which he cultivated with his own hands: yet he scorned 
to disgrace the blood of the A..saciùes by a plebeian alliance: 
his wife, a widow of Adrianople, was pleased to count anlong 
her ancestors the great Constantine; anù their royal infant 
was connected by S0111e dark affinity of lineage or country 
with the l\facedonian Alexander. No sooner was he born, 
than the c.radle of Basil, his fal11ily, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians: he was educated 
a slave in a foreign land; and in this severe discipline, he 
acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility of mind which 
promoted his future elevation. In the age of youth or man- 
hood he shared the deliverance of the Roman captives, who 
generously broke their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to 
the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of Barharians, 
embarked in the ships which had been stationed for their 
reception, and returned to Constantinople, frOll1 wh
ncc they 
were distributed to their respective homes. But the frecdon1 
of Basil was naked and destitute: his farm was ruined by the 
calamities of war: after his father's death, his 111anual labor, 
or scrviee, could no longer support a family of orphans j and 
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he resolved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which 
every virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of great- 
ness. The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without 
friends or money, the weary pilgrin1 slept on the steps of the 
church of St. Diomede: he was fed by the casual hospitality 
of a monk; and was introduced to the service of a cousin and 
namesake of the emperor Theophilus; who, though himself 
of a diminutive person, was always followed by a train of tall 
anù handsome domestics. Basil attended his patron to the 
government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, by his personal merit, 
the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and formed a useful con- 
nection with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. 1-1e1' 
spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom 
she adopted as her son. Danielis presented him with thirty 
slaves; and the produce of her bounty was expended in the 
support of his brothers, and the purchase of SOllle larg
 estates 
in l\Iacedonia. His gratitude or arnbition still attached him 
to the service of Theophilus; and a lucky accident recom- 
mended hilll to the notice of the court. A finnous wrestler, 
in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had defied, at the 
royal banquet, the boldest and most robust 0f the Greeks. 
The strength of Basil was praised; he accepted the challenge; 
and the Barbarian champ-ion was overthrown at the first onset. 
A beautiful but vicious horse ,vas condemned to be hamstrung: 
it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the sen'ant 
of Theophilus; and his conqueror was promoted to an honor- 
able rank in the Imperial stables. But it was impossible to 
obtain the confidence of l\Iichael, without complying with his 
vices; and his new favorite, the great chamberlain of the 
palace, was raised and supported by a disgraceful marriage 
with a royal concubine, and the dishonor of his sister, who 
succeeded to her place. The public adlninistration had been 
abandoned to the Cæsar Bardas, the brother and enemy of 
Theodora; but the arts of female influence persuaded l\Iichael 
to hate and to fear his uncle: he was drawn from Constanti- 
nople, under the pretence of a Crr-tan expedition, and stabbed 
in the tent of audience, by the sword of the chamberlain, and 
in the presence of the emperor. About a 1110nth after this 
execution, Basil was invested ,vith the title of Augustus and 
the governlnent of the empire. I-Ie supported this unequal 
association till his influence was fortified by popular esteem. 
l-lis life was endangered by the caprice of the emperor; and 
his dignity was profaned by a second colleague, who bad 
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rowed in dIe galleys. Yet the murder of his. benefactor 
Inust be condemned as an act of ingratitude and treason; 
and the churches which lie dedicated to the name of St. 
l\ficlmel were a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 
The different ages of Basil the First 111ay be compared with 
those of Augustus. rrhe situation of the Greek did not allow 
hilll in his earliest youth to lead an army against his country, 
or to proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his aspiring genius 
stooped to the arts of a slave; he dissembled his ambition 
and even his virtues, and grasped, with the bloody hand of an 
assassin, the e111pire which he ruled with the wisdOln and ten- 
derness of a parent.. A private citizen may feel his interest 
repugnant to his duty; but it 111ust be frOln a deficiency of 
sense or courage, that an absolute nlonarch can separate his 
happiness frorn his glory, or his glory from the public welfare. I 
The life or panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and 
published under the long reign of his descendants; but even 
their stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to the 
superior 111erit of their ancestor. In his character, his grand- 
son Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect image 
of royalty: but that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real 
rnoelel, could not easily have soared so high above the level 
of hi
 own conduct or conceptions. But the most solid praise 
of Basil is drawn frmTI the comparison of a ruined and a 
flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested frOl11 the disso.. 
lute l\Iichael, and that which he bequeathed to the l\lacedonian 
dynasty. The evils which had been sanctifieù by tillle and 
example, were corrected by his lîIaster-lmnd ; and he revived, 
if not the national spirit, at least the order and majesty of the 
Roman empire. His application was indefatigable, his tem- 
per cool, his l111derstaIl<ling vigorous and decisive; and in his 
practice he observed that rare and salutary moderation, which 
pursues each virtue, at an equal distance betwccn the opposite 
yices. lJis military service had been confined to the palace; 
nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the talents of 
a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were again 
fonniùable to the Barbarians. As soon as he had formed a 
new army by di:;:cipline and exercise, he appeared in pel'son 
on tIte banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Sar- 
acens, and suppressed the dangerous though just revolt of the 
l\ranichæan
. I-Ii
 indignation against a rebel who had long 
eluded his pursuit, provoked him to wish and to pray, that, by 
the grace of God, he might drive three arrows iuto the head 
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of Chrysochir. That odious head, which had been ùbtained 
by treason rather than by valor, was suspended from a tree, 
and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial archer; 
a base revenge against the dead, 1110re worthy of the times 
than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit was 
in the civil administration of the finances anù of the la\\ s. 
To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was proposed to resume 
the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor: his prudence 
abated one moiety of the restitution; and a sum of twelve 
hundrf'd thousand pounds was instantly p.rocured to answer 
the most pressing demands, and to allow some space for the 
mature operations of eCOn0111Y, Among the yarious schemes 
for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was sug- 
gested of capitation, or tribute, which would have too 111uch 
depended on the arbitrary discretion of the assessors. A 
sufficient list of honest and able agents was instantly produced 
by the minister; but on the more careful scrutiny C?f Basi) 
himself, only two could be found, who might be safely in- 
trusted with such dangerous powers; and they justified his 
esteem by declining his confidence. But the serious and suc- 
cessful diligence of the emperor established by degrees an 
equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt and 
expenditure; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each ser- 
"ice; and a public 111ethod secured the interest of the prince 
and the property of the people. After reforming the luxury, 
he assigned two patrimonial estates to supply the decent pleGty, 
of the Imperial table: the contributions of the subject were 
reseryed for his defence; and the residue was employed in 
the embellishment of the capital and provinces. A taste for 
building, however costly, may deserye SOll1e praise and much 
excuse: from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, anò 
some object is attained of public emolument or pleasure: the 
use of a road, an aqueduct, or a hospital, is obvious and 
solid; and the hundred churches that arose by the command 
of Basil were consecrated to the devotion of the age. In the 
character of a judge he was assid uous and impartial; desirous 
to save, but not afraid tc strike: the oppressors of thp people 
were severely chastised; but his personal foes, whom it might 
be unsafe to pa.rr1on, were condemned, after the loss of their 
eyes, to a life ùf 
ulitude and repentance. The cha.nge of 
language un.] l1lUnnerS demanded a revision of the obsolete 
jurisprudence of Justinian: the Volull1inous body of his Insti- 
tutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels, was digested under forty 
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[ittes
 in the Greek idiom; and the BasiZics, which were 
improved and completed by his son and grandson, must be 
referred to the original genius of the founder of their race. 
This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the 
chase. A furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, 
!Iud raised hilu from his horse: he was rescued by an attend. 
ant, who cut the he It and slew the animal; but the fall, or 
the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged lnonarch, and 
ho expired in the palace an1idst the tears of his family and 
peJple. If he struck off the head of the faithful servant for 
presuming to draw his sword against his sovereign, the pride 
of despotism, which had lain dormant in his life, revived in 
the last lTlOments of despair, when he no longer wanted or 
val ued the opinion of mankind. 
Of the four sons of the emperor, Constn,ntine died before 
his fathel", whose grief and credulity were anlused by a flat.. 
tering impostor anù a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, 
was content with the honors of a patriarch and a saint; both 
Leo and Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but 
the powers of government were solely exercised by the elder 
brother. The name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with 
the title of plâ/osoplLer; and the union of the prince and the 
sage, of the active and speculative virtues, would indeed con- 
stitute the perfection of human nature. But the clailTlS of 
Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. Did he reduce his 
passions and appetites under the dominion of reason? His 
life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society of his 
wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 
showed, and the peace which he strove to preserve, ITlUSt be 
inlputed to the softness and indolence of his character. Did 
he subdue his prejudices, and those of his subjects? IIis mind 
\vas tinged with the most puerile superstition; the influence 
of the clergy, and the errors of the people, were consecrated 
by his laws; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic 
.style, the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of as- 
trology anù divination. If we still inquire the reason of his 
sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of BasiL 
was less ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries 
in church and state; that his ed ucation had been directed 
by the learned Photius; and that several books of profane 
'ind ecclesiastical science were composed by the pen, or in 
he name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the reputation 
[ his philosophy and reiigion was overthrown by a domestic 
VOL. IV. 51 
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vice, tIle repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of 
the merit and holiness of celibacy were preached by the 
monks and entertained by the Greeks. l\Iarriage was allowed 
as a necessary means for the propagation of mankind; after 
the death of either party, the survivor might satisfy, by a 
second unÏon, the weakness or the stTength of tne flesh: but 
a third H1arriage was censured as a state of legal fo:rnication 
and a fourth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the 
Christians of the East. In the beginning of his n
ign, Leo 
hirnself had abolished the state of concubines, and condemned, 
without annulling, third marriages: but his patriotism and 
love soon compelled hirn to violate his own laws, and to 
incur the penance, which in a similal' cnse he had imposed on 
his subjects.. In his thn
e :first alliances, his nuptial bed was 
unfruitful ; the elnpel.or required a female compm1ion, and 
the enlpire a legitiuJate heir. The beautiful Zoe was intro.. 
duced into the palace as a concubine; and after a trial of 
her fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, her lover declared 
his intention of legitimating the mother and tbe child, by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But tf:iè patriarch Nicholas 
refused his blessing: the hnperial baptism of the young prince 
was obtained by a promise of separation; and the contuma- 
CiOUi husband of Zoe was excluded ffOlD the communion of 
the faithful. Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of 
his brethnm, nO}9 the authority of the Latin church, nor the 
danger of failure or doubt in tbe succession to the empire, 
could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the death 
of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical administration; and the edict of union which was pro- 
mulgated in the nan1e of Constantine, condemned the future 
scandal of fourth marriages, ancl1cft a tacit imputation on his 
own birth. 
In the Greek language, purple and porphyry are the same 
word: and as the colors of nature are invariable, we may 
learn, that a dark deep red was the Tyrian.dye which stained 
the purple of the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry: j,t was reserved for the use 
of the pregnant empresses; and the royal birth of their 
children was expressed by the appellation of porphyrogenile, 
or born in the purple. Several of the Homan princes had 
been blessed with an heir; but this peculiar surnam'e was first 
applied to Constantine the Seventh. Ilis life and ti tuIar reign 
were of equal duration; but of fifty-four years, six had 
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elapsed before his father's death; and the son of Leo was 
. ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed 
his weakness or abused his confidence. I-lis uncle Alexander, 
who had long been invested with the title of Augustus, was 
the fir
t colleague and governor of the young prince: but in 
a rapid career of vice and folly, the brother of Leo already 
ernulated the reputation of .Michael; and when he was extin- 
guished by a timely death, he entertained a project of cas- 
trating his nephew, and leaving the elnpire to a worthless 
favorite. The succeeding years of the minority of Constan- 
tine were occupied by his Inother Zoe, and a succession or 
council of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified 
their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, 
ancl finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. FrOlTI an 
obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
cOll1mancl of the naval armies; and in the anarchy of the 
times, had d
serYed, or í?t least had obtained, the national 
esteem. 'YiJ1 a victorious and affectionate fleet, he sailed 
frorn the mouth of the Dttnube into the harbor of Constanti.. 
naple, and was hailed as the deliverer of the people, and the 
guardian of the pl'ince. IIis supreme office was at first de- 
fined by the n
w appellation of father of the Clnperor; but 
ROlllanus soon disdained the subordinate powers of a minis- 
ter, and assumed, with the titles of Cæsar and Augustus, the 
full independence of royalty, \vhich he held near five-and- 
twenty years. Ilis three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and 
çonstantine, 'were successively adorned with the same honors, 
and the lawful emperor was degraded from the first to the 
fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, in the preservation 
of his life and crown, he might still n pplaud his own fortune 
and the clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modern history would have excused the ambition of 
Romanus: the powers and the laws of the empire were in 
his hand; the spurious birth of Constantine would have justi- 
fied his exclusi'on; and the grave or the monastery was open 
to receive the son of the concubine. But Lecapenus does 
not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the vices 
of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private life dis- 
solved away in the sunshine of the throne; and in his licen- 
tious pleasures, he forgot the safety both of the republic and 
of his family. Of a mild and religious character, he rc- 
spected the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the youth, the 
memory of his par('nts, and thp attachment of the people 
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The studious temper and retirement of Constantine disarmed 
the jealousy of power: his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement; and if he 
could improve a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, 
if their price was not enhanced by the name of the artist, he 
was endowed with a personal talent, which few princes could 
employ in the hour of adversity. 
The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and 
those of his children. After the decease of Christopher, .his 
eldest son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled with each 
other, and conspired against their father. At the hour of 
noon, when all strangers were regularly excluded fron1 the 
palace, they entered his apartment with an anned force, and 
conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, to a srnall island in 
the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious cornmunity. 
The rumor of this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the 
city; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, 
was the object of the public care; and the sons of Lecapenu
 
were taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved a 
guilty and perilous enterprise for the bencfit of their rivaJ. 
Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or 
supposed, their treacherous design of assassinating her hus- 
band at the royal banquet. His loyal adherents were alarmed, 
and the two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded f1'0111 
the purple, and elnùarked for the same island and monastery 
where their father had been so lately confincd. Old Romanus 
met then1 on the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just 
reproach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial 
colleagues with an equal share of his watcr and vegetable diet. 
In the fortieth year of his reign, Constantine the Seventh ob. 
tained the possession of the Eastern \vorld, which he ruled, or 
seelTIed to rule, near fifteen years. But he 'was devoid of that 
energy of character which could elnerge into a life of action 
and glory; and the studies, which had amuscd and dignified 
his lcisure, were incompatible with the serious duties of a 
sovereign. ;The emperor neglected the .practice to instruct 
his son Rornanus in the theory of government; \vhi1e he in. 
duJged the habits of intemperance and sloth, he dropped the 
reins of the administration into the hands of llelena his wife; 
and, in the shifting sccne of her favor and caprice, each min. 
ister was regretted in the promotion of a 1110re worthless suc- 
cessor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Constantine had 
endeared hill1 to the Greeks; they excused his failings; they 
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.resp
cted his learning, his innocence, and charity, his love of 
justice; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with 
the unfeigned tears of his subjects. The body, according to 
ancient custom, lay in state in the vestibule of the palace; 
and the civil and military officers, the patricians, the senate, 
l.nd the clergy approached in due order to adore and kiss the 
jnanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the procession 
moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed 
this awful admonition: "Arise, 0 king of the world, and ooey 
the summons of the King of kings! " 
The death of Constantine was ilnputed to poison; and his 
son Romanus, who derived that nanle from his maternal 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A prince 
who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating 
his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public 
esteem; yet Romal1us was rather weak than wicked; and 
the largest share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, 
Theophano, a WOll1an of base origin, masculine spirit, and 
flagitious manners. The sense of personal glory and public 
happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were un
nown to the 
son of Constantine; and, while the 1\\'0 brothers, Nicephorus 
and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which the 
emperor owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idle.. 
ness. In the morning he visited the circus; at noon he feasted 
the senators; the greater part of the afternoon he spent in 
the sphærislcrium, or tennis-court, the only theatre of his 
victories; from thence he passed over to the A.siatic side of 
the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars of the 
largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content with 
the labors of the day. In strength and beauty he was con- 
spicuous above his equals: tall and straight as a young 
cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes spar.. 
kling, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even 
these perfections were insufficient to fix the love of Theoph.. 
ano; and, after a reign of four * years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught which she had composed 
for his father. . 
By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus the 
younger left two sons, nasil the Second and Constantine the 
Ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 


· Three years and five month:i. 
p.3ü.-M. 


Leo Diaconus in Niebuhr. Byz. lUst. 
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sister was given to Otho the Second, emperor of the 'Vest; 
the younger became the wife of \Volodomir, great duke and 
apostle of Russia, and, by the rnarriDge of her granddaughter 
with Henry the First, king of France, the blood of the .Mace- 
donians, and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins 
of the Bourbon ]ine. After the death of her husband, the 
empress aspired to reign in the name of her sons, the elder 
of whom was fi ve, and the younger only two, years of age; 
but she soon felt the instability of a throne \vhich was sup- 
ported by a female who could not be esteemed, and two infants 
who could not be feared. Theophano looked around for a 
protector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest 
soldier; her heart was capacioHs; but the deformity of the 
new favorite rendered it Inore than probable that interest was 
the motive and excuse of her love. Niccphorus Phocus 
united, in the popular opinion, the double merit of a hero 
and a saint. In the former character, his qualifications were 
genuine and splendid: the descendant of a race illustrious by 
their military exploits, he had displayed in every station and 
in every province the courage of a soldier and the conduct 
of a chief; and Nicephorus was crowned with recent laurels, 
from the important conquest of the Isle of Crete. His reli- 
gion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair-cloth, his 
fasts, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire f1'om the business 
of the world, were a convenient m
sk for his dark and dan- 
gerous ambition. Yet he imposed on a holy patriarch, by 
whose inl1uence, and by a decree of the senate, he was 
intrusted, during the minority of the young princes, with the 
absolute and independent command of the Oriental armies. 
As soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, he 
boldly Inarched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, 
avowed his correspondence with the empress, and without 
degrading her sons, assumed, with the title of Augustus, the 
preëminence of rank and the plenitude of power. nut his 
marriage with Thcophano 'n1S rcfu
ed by the 
ame patriarch 
who had placed the crown on his heaù: by Jlis scc.ond nup
 
tials he incurred a year of canonical penance; * a bar of 
spiritual affinity was opposed to their celebration; and some 
evasion and perjury were required to silence the scruples of 
the clergy and people. The popularity of the emperor was 


· 'fhe canonical objection to the marriage was his rel:1tion of GodfatìU'Y 
to her sons. Leo Diac. p. 50 -1\1. 
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lost in the purple: in a reign of six years be provoked the 
hatred of strangers and 
uhjects: and the hypocrisy and ava- 
rice of the first Nicephorus were revived in bis successor. 
Hypocrisy 1 sha.ll never justify or palliate; but I wiU dare to 
observe, tlw..t the odioulb vice of avarice is of all others most 
bastily arraigned, and ffi\>st unmercifully condemned. In a 
pri\'ate citizen, our jtH
gment seldorn expects an accurate 
scrutiny in.to his fortune and expense; and in a stewaro of the 
public treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the increase 
of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In the use of his 
patrimony, the generous temper of N-icerhorus had been. 
proved; and the revenue \vas strictly applied to the service 
of the state: each spring. the cm.peror marched in perSOIt 
against tb.c Saracens; and every Roman might compute the 
employment of his taxes in triumphs, con.quest-s, and fhe secu- 
rity of the Eastern barrier. <<= 
Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, and served 
under his sta.ndard, a noble and valiant Annenian had deserved 
and obtained the most eminent rewa.rds.. 'fhc stature of John 
Zimisces was below tbe ordinary standard: but this diminu- 
tive body was endowed with strength, beauty, aNd the soul of 
a hero4 By the je.alousy of the cmperor's brother, he was 
degraded from the office of general of the East, to that of 
ðirector of the posts, and his murrnurs were chastised with 
disgrace and exile. But Zimisccs was ranked among the 
numerous lovers of the empress: on her interoession, he was 
permitted to reside at Chalcedon, in the ncighborhood of the 
capital: her bounty was repaid i.n his elandestine and amorous 
visits to the palace; and Theophano consented, with alacrity
 
to the death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some bold 
and trusty consp"irators w-cre concealed in her most private. 
chambers: in the darkness of a winter night, Zim.isccs, with 
his principal companions, embarl\:cd in a small boat, traversed 
the Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and Eilently 
ascended a In.ddcr of ropes, which was cast down by the 
female attendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the warn- 
ings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor 
the fortress which he had erectcd in the palace, could protect 
Nic
phorus from a domestic foe, at whose voice every door 
was open to the assassins. As he slept on a bear-skin on the 


· 'Ire retook Antioch, and brought home as a. trophy the sword of II the 
lOod u.nholy and impious Mahomet." Leo Diac. p. 76. - M. 
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ground, he wa
 roused by tneir noisy intrusion, and thir,ty 
daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful whether 
Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign; but 
he enjoyed the inbun1an spectacle of revenge. * The murder 
'\vas protracted by insult and cruelty: and as soon as the head 
()f Nicephorus was shown from tbe window, the tumult was. 
hushed, and the Armenian was en1peror of the East
 On the 
day of his co.ronation, he was stopped on the tlu-eshold of St. 
Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch; who charg
d his conscienco 
with the deed of treason and blood; and required, as a sign 
()f repentance, that he should separate hilTIself from his more 
criminal associate. TIlis sally of apostolic zeal was not offen
 
sive to the prince, since lIe could neither love nor trust a wo 
man who had repeatedly violated the most sacred obligations; 
and Theophano
 instead of sharing his imperial fortune, was 
dismissed with ignominy from his bed and palace. In their 
Jast interview, she displûyed a frantic and impotent rage; 
accused the ingratitude of her lover; assaulted, "\.vith word
 
and blows, her son Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in 
the presence of a sllperior colleague; and avowed her own 
prostitution. in proc1aim
ng the illegitimacy of his birth. The 
public indignation was appeased by her exile, and the punish- 
ment of the meaner accomplices: the death of an unpÐpulaF 
prince was forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten 
in the splendür ()f his virtues. Pe:rhaps his profusion was less 
t1sefuI to the state than die avarice of Ni
ephorus; but bi
 
gentle and generous behavior delighted all who approached 
bis person; and it was only in the paths of victory that he 
trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The gJeatest part 
of his reign was employed in the canìp and the fiel.d: big 
personal valor and activity were signalized on the Danube and 
the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman world; and 
by his double triumph over the Russians and the Saracens, he 
deserved the titles of savior of the em.pire, and conqueror of 
the East. In his last retu!n from Syria, he observed that the 
most fruitful ]ands of his new provinces were possessed by 


· According to Leo Diaconus, Zimisces, after ordering the wounded 
emperor to be dragged to his feet, and heaping llÌm wi::.h insult, to which 
tl1e miserable ma.n only r
plied by Ìn,"oking the llame cf the- " mother of 
God," with his own hand plucked his beard, while his accomplices beat out 
his teeth with the hilts of their swords, and then trampling him to thu 
r round, dl'Ove his sword into his s.kull. Leo Diac. in Niobuhr. B:p. Hi!i
 
Tn. c. 8r p. 88. - ]:\1. 
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tIte eunuchs. H }\nd is it" for them," he exclaimed, 
ith 
honest indignation, " that we have fought and conquered? l
 
it for them that we shed our blood, and exhaust the treasures 
of our people?" The complaint was reechoed to the palace, 
and the death of Zin1isces is strongly marked with the s
spicion 
of poison. 
Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two 
].1\\ ful emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently grown to 
the age of manhood. Their tender years had been incapabI
 
of dominion: the respectful 1110desty of their attendance and 
s3.lutation was due to the age and J11erit of their guardians; 
the childless an1bition of those guardians had no temptation 
to violate their right of succession: their patrimony was ably 
and faithfully administered; and the prernature death of 
Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, to the sons of 
Romanus. Their want of experience detained the111 twelve 
years longer the obscure and volnntary pupils of a nlinister, 
who extended his reign by persuading them to Ìndulge the 
pleasnres of youth, and to disdain the labors of governlnent. 
In this silken web, the weakness of Constantine was forever 
entangled; but his elder brother felt the irnpulse of genius 

11}(1 the desire of action; he frowned, and the minister was 
no more. Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Constan- 
tinople and the provinces of Europe; but .A.sia was oppressed 
by two veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately 
friends and enemies, subjects and rebels, 111aintained their 
independence, and labored to emulate the example of suc- 
cessful usurpation. j\.gainst thesc domestic enemies the son 
of Romanus first drew his sword, and they trembled in the 
presence of a lawful and high-spirited prince. The first, in 
the front of battle, was thrown from his horse, bv the stroke 
of poison, or an arrow; the second, who had" been twice 
loaded with chains, * and twice invested with the purple, was 
desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his days. 
As the aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes 
and fïtlh:ring steps, ]eaning on his two attendants, the emperor 
exc'.aiml
d, in the insolence of youth and power, " And is this 
the m:ll1 wht has so lung been the object of our terror?" 
After he had confirmed his own authority, and the peace of 
the empire, the trophies of Nicepborus and Zimisces would 


.. Once by thE" caliph, OIlC
 by his rival I'hoca8. Compare Le Deau, L 
xiv. p. 174>. - M. 
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not suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long 
and frequent expeditions against the Saracens were rather 
glorious than useful to the empire; but the final destruction 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisa- 
rius, the most inlportant triumph of the Roman arms. Yet, 
instead of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects 
detested the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil; and in the 
imperfect narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the 
courage, patience, and ferociousness of a soidier. A vicious 
education, which could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his 
mind; he was ignorant of eyery science; and the remem- 
brance of his learn
d and feeble grandsire 111ight encourage 
his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists 
and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition 
took a firm and lasting possession; after the first license of 
his youth, Ba;5il the Second devoted his life, in the palace and 
the camp, to the penance of a hern1Ït, wore the monastic 
habit undQr his robes and armor, observed a vow of conti- 
nence, and imposed on his appetites a perpetual abstinence 
from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, his 
111artial spirit urgeJ him to embark in person for a holy war 
against the Saracens of Sicily; he was prevented by death, 
and Basil, surnamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dis- 
nlissed from the world with the blessings of the clergy and 
the curses of the people. After his decease, his brother Con- 
stantine enjoyed, about three years, the power, or rather the 
pleasures, of royalty; nnll his only care was the settlement 
of the succession. He had enjoyed tSixty-six years the title 
of Augustus; and the reign of the two brothers is the longest, 
and most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 
A lineal succession of fiye emperors, in a period of one 
hundred and sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the 
Greeks to the l\Iacedonian dynasty, \vhich had been thrice 
respected by the usurpers of their power. After the death 
of Constantine the Ninth, the last n1ale of the royal race, a 
new and broken scene presents itself, and the accumulated 
years of twelve eillperors do not equal the space of his single 
reign. !-lis elder brother had preferred his priv
te chastity to 
the pub
ic interest, and Constantine himself had only three 
daughters; Eudocia, who took _the veil, and Zoe and Theo- 
dore.l, who were preserved till a mature age in a state of 
ignorance anrl virginity. 'Vhcn their Inarriage was discussed 
in the coull
il of thcir dyin
 father, the cold or pious Theo- 
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:lara refused to gi'Te an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoo 
presented herself a willing victitn Rt the altar. ROffiÐnU8', 
Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful person an.d fair reputation, 
was chosen for her husband, and, on his dedining that honor, 
was informed, that blindness or death was the second alter- 
native. The 1TIotive of his reluctance was conjugal affection, 
hut his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to his safety 
and greatness; and her entrance into a monastery r-emoved 
the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. After the decease of 
Constantine, the sceptre devolved to ROlnanus the Third; but 
his labors at home and aLroad were equally feeble and fruit- 
less; and the mature age, the forty-eight years of Zoc, were 
less favorable to the hopes of pregnancy than to the indul- 
gence of pleasure. Her favorite chamberlain was a hand- 
'SOlne Paphlagonian of the name of l\Iichae], whose first trade 
bad been that of a money-changer; and Rornanus, either 
from gratitude or equity., connived at their criminal inter- 
course, or accepted a slight assurance of th'cir innocence. 
But Zoo soon justified the Roman 111axim, that every adulter- 
ess is capahle of poisoning her husband; and the death of 
Romanus ,,,Tas instantly followed by thc scandalous marriage 
and eJevation of :Michael the Fourth. The expectations of 
Zoe were, however, disappointed: instead of a vigorous and 
grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a miserable wretch, 
whose health and reason were impaired by epileptic fits, and 
whose conscience was tormented by despair and remorse. 
'fhe 1110st skilful physicians of the 111ind and body were SUlll- 
moned to his aid; and his hopes were arnuscd. by frequent 
pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most popu- 
lar saints; the Inonks applauded his penance, and, except 
restitution, (but to whom should he have r-estored?) :Michael 
sought every method of expiating his guilt. \Vhile he 
groaned and prayed in sackcloth aad ashes, his brother, the 
(
unuch John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest 
of a crilne of ,'dlich hin1sclf was the secret and lnost guilty 
author. His administration was only the art of satiating his 
avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the pa1ace of her 
fathers and in the hands of her slaves. \Yhca he perceived 
the irreh'ievable decline of his brother's health, he introduced 
his nephew, anothcr l\ticlm.el, who derived his surname of 
Calaphatcs from his father's occupation in the careening of 
vef':sels: at the command of the f'unuch, Zoe adopted for her 
80n the son of a mechanic; and thi5Þ fictitwUi h
ir WWi in.. 
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.,.ested with the tide and purple of the Ca?sars, in the prescnc
 
of the senate and clergy. So feeble was the cnaracter of 
Zoe, that she \vas oppressed by the liherty and power which 

he recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian; and at the 
end of fOUl' days, she placed the (' rown on the head of' 
l\Iichael the Fifth, wl10 had protesteð. with tears and oaths, 
that he should ever reign the first and most obedient of her 
f;ubjects. The only act of his- short reign was bis base ingrat- 
itude to bis bcnefactol'
, the eunuch and the empress. 'rhe 
ùisgrace of the former was pleasing to the public: but the 
munTIurs, and at length the c1amom, of Constantinople de.. 
plored the exile of Zoe , the daughtf..f of so many emperors, 
her vices were f{)I'gotten, and T\'lich:::w1 was taught, that t11er8 
is a periud in which the patience I)f the tamest slaves- }'ises 
into fury and revenge. The citiz 
ilS of every degree assen1- 
bled in a fonnidable tumult wh}ch lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates? recalled their mothers, 
Zoe frorn her prison, Theodo1'D from her monastery, and con- 
den1ned the son of Calaphate
 to the 10--S"S of his eyes or of his 
life. For the first time the G.recl{;s beheld witb surprise the 
two l'oyal sistè}'s seated on th
 same thl'one, presiding in the 
!;enate, and giving audience to t1H
 ambßssn,dors of the nations. 
But this singular unro
 subsisted no rnore than two months; 
the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents., 
were secretly hostile to each oHler; and as Theodora was 
still averse to marriage, the indefatigable zo
, at the age of 

ixty, consented, for the public good, to sustain the embraces 
l)f a tbird husband, and the censures of the Greek church. 
lIis nalne and nm.-nber "Were Constantine the Tenth, and the 
epithet of lJtlon0111,aclLLls, the s1ngle combatant, nmst have been 
expressive of his valor and \-ictory in some public or private 
quan'cl. But his health was broken by the tortures of the 
gout, and his dissolute r
jgn \vas spent in the altcl'native of 
8ickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow had accom- 
panied Constantine in hi'3 exile to the Isle of Lesbos, and 
Sclercna gloried in the appellation of his Inistress. After his 
Inarriage and cle'latlOn, she was invested with the title and 
pomp of AlIg
,a:
a) r.nd occupicd a contiguous apartment in 
the 
alpce. The tt><wful consort (such was the delicacy or 
corruptio:a pf .zoe) cün8
nt,::d to this strange and scandalous 
partition; arId tIle err'p']ror appeared in public bct\veen hi3 
wife 
nd hi:, cODf'uhine. I-Ie survived the-In both; but the 
1a

 m':,a
..;.rms of CrJI1.
t:.ÅT.tinQ to chango th
 order of succes- 


, 
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!:iun were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Tlwo- 
dora; and after his decease, she resLm1ed, with the general 
consent, the possession of her inheritance. In her name, and 
by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
peaceably governed about nineteen 111Onths; and as they 
wished to prolong their dominion, they persuaded the age.J 
princess to n0111inate for her successor l\1ichacl the Sixth. 
The surname of SlraliolicLlS declares his Inilitary profession; 
but the crazy and decrepit veteran could only see with the 
eyes, and execute with the hands, of his 111inisters. 'Vhilst 
he ascenJed the throne, Theodora sunk into the grave; the 
last of the l\lacedonian or Basilian dynasty. I have hastily 
!"eviewed, and gladly dislniss, this shameful and destru.ctive 
period of twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, degraded 
below the C0111n10n level of servitude, were transferred like 
a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent 
females. 
Fron) this night of slavery, a ray of freedOln, or at least 
of spirit, begins to emerge: the Greeks either preserved or 
revived the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of 
hereditary virtue: and we now discern the rise, succession, 
and alliances of the last dynasties of Constantinople and 
r-rrebizond. The COlJulcni, who upheld for a while the 
fate of the sinking empire, assUlned the hOllor of a Roman 
origin: but the family had been long since transported frOln 
Italy to .Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in the 
di::;trict of Castamona, in the neighborhood of the Euxine ; and 
one of their chiefs, ,.,,-ho had already entered the paths of 
hmbition, revisited wilh affection, perhaps with regret, the 
D10dest though honorable 
velling of his fathers. The first 
of their line was the illustrióus .Manuel, who in the reiall of 
o 
the second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to appease 
the troubles of the East: he left, in a tender age, two sons, 
Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness of ùescrt
 he 
bequeathed to the gratitude and favor of his sovereign. The 
noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of the 
nlonastery, the arts of the palace, antI the exercises of the 
camp: anJ frOln the domestic service of the gllards, they 
were rapidly promoteù to the command of provinces and 
armies. Their fraternal union dOl1bled the force and reputa. 
tion of the Comncni, and their ancient nohility was illustrated 
by the marriage of the two hrqth.ers, with a captive princess 
of Bulgaria, aud the daughter of f\. patrician, who had obtained 
VOL. IV. 5
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th
 name of Charon frOlTI the number of enemies whonl he 
had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate lnasters ; the 
elevation of l\Iichael the Sixth was a personal insult to the 
lTIOre deserving generals; and their discontent was inflarned 
by the parsimony of the emperor and the insolence of the 
eunuchs. They secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St. 
Sophia, and the votes of the military synod would have been 
unanimous in 1'avor of the old and valiant Catacalon, if the 
patriotism or moJesty of the veteran had not suggested the 
importance of birth as \vell as mcnt in the choice of a sover- 
eign. Isaac Con"lnenus was approved by general consent, and 
the associates separated without delay to meet in the plains 
of I\hrygia at the head of their respective squadrons and de.. 
taclunents. The cause of .Michael was defended in a single 
!:mttle by the mercenaries of the Imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only by a principle 
of honor and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of the 

mperor solicited a treaty, which was alnlost accepted by the 
moderatiQn of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed 
by his ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by his 
friends. The solitary l\1ichael subn1Ítted to the voice of the 
people; the patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance; and 
as he shaved the head of the royal nlonk, congratulated his 
beneficial exchange of temporal royalty for the kingdonl of 
heaven; an exchange, ho\vever, \" hich the priest, on his own 
account, would probably have declined. By the hands of the 
same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned; the 
sword which he inscribed on his coins might be an offensive 
symbol, if it implied his title l
T conquest; but this sword 
would have been drawn against the foreign and domestic ene- 
mies of the state. The decline of his health anù vigor sus- 
pended the operation of active virtue; and the prospect of 
9-pproaching death determined hiln to interpose S0111e moments 
between life and eternity. But instead of leaving the enlpire 
as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason and incli- 
nat ion concurred in the preference of his brother John, a 
soldier, a patriot, and the father of five sons, the future piJIars 
of an hereditary succession. lIis first modest reluctance 
Inight be the natural dictates of discretion and tenderness, but 
his obstinate and successful perseverance, however it may 
dazzle with the show of virtue, must be censured as a crim.. 
inal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
gainst his 
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family and country. The purple which he had refused was 
act epted by Const:lnti':1e Ducas, a friend of the COlllnenian 
house, and whose noble birth was adorl1<."d with the experience 
and repntation of civil policy. In the 1110nastic habit, Isaac 
recovered his health; and survived two years his voluntary 
abdication. At the cOlTIl11and of hi::; abbot, he observed the 
rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the 
convent: but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent 
and respectful visits of the reigning rnonarch, who revered in 
his person the character of a benefactor and a saint. 
If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most 
worthy of empire, we 1TIUst pity the debasement of the age 
and n:ttiol1 in 'which he was chosen. In the labor of puerile 
declalTIations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of elo- 
quence, 1nore precious, in his opinion, than that of Rome; 
and in the subordinate functIOns of a Judge, he forgot the 
dutiQS of a sovereign and a warrior. Far fron1 imitating the 
patriotic indifference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas 
was anxious only to secure, at the expense of the republic, 
the power and prosperity of his children. Hi::; three sons, 
l\1ichael the Seyenth, Andronicus the First, and Constantine the 
'I'welfth, were invested, in a tender age, with the equal title of 
Augustus; and the succession was speedily opened by their 
father's death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrus
ed with the 
administration; but experience had taught the jealousy of the 
dying monarch to protect his sons from the danger of her 
second nuptials; and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal senators, was deposited in the hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven month'S, the wants of Eudocia, or 
those of the state, called aloud for the male virtues of a 
soldier; and her heart had already chosen Romanus Diogencs, 
whom she raised from the scaffold to the throne. The dis. 
covery of a treasonahle attempt had exposed him to the 
severity of the laws: his beauty and valor absolved him in 
the eyes of the empress; and ROlTIanUS, from a 111ild exile, 
was recalled on the second day to the command of the Oriental 
armies. Iler royal choice was yet unknown to the puLEc; 
and t}-1e prOlTIise which would have betrayed her falsehood 
and levity, was stolen by a dexterous emissary fro111 the am- 
bition of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity 
of oaths and the sacred nature of a trust; but a whisper, that 
his brother was the future f'mperor, relaxed his scruples, and 
forced hiln to confess that the public safety was the supremo 
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law. I-Ie resigned the important paper; and when his hopes 
,vere confounded by the nomination of Romanus, he could no 
longer regain his security, retract his declarations, nor op- 
pose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet a murmur was 
heard in the palace; and the Barbarian guards had raised 
their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Lucas, till the 
young princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and 
the solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who 
filled the Imperial station with dignity and honor. Hereafter 
I shall relate his valiant, but unsuccessful, efforts to resist the 
progress of the Turks. Ilis defeat and captivity inflicted a 
deaùly wound on the Byzantine 1110narchy of the East; and 
after he was released from the chains of the sultan, he vainly 
sought his wife and his subjects. I-lis wife had been thrust 
into a Inonastery, anù the subjects of Romanus had embraced 
the rigid lTIaxÍ1n of the civil law , that a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all the 
public and private rights of a citizen. In the general con- 
sternation, the Cæsar John asserted the inaefcasible right of 
his three nephews: Constantinople listened to his voice: and 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and received 
on tbe frontier; as an enClny of the republic. Ronlanus was 
not 1110re fortunate in domestic than in foreign war: the loss 
of two battles compeHed hin1 to yield, on the assurance of 
fair and honorable treatn1ent; but his enemies were devoid of 
faith or hlunanity ; and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, 
his wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days 
he was relieved from a state of misery. Under the trip1e 
reign of the house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were 
reduced to the vain honors of the pm'pIe; IH1t the eldest, tho 
pusillanimous :Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Ro- 
man sceptre; an(} his surname of Paropinoces denotes the 
reproach which he shared with un avaricious favorite, who 
enhanced the price, and diminished the measure, of wheat. 
In the school of Psellus, and after the exnrnpl
 of his mother, 
the SOll of Eudocia made SOlne proficiency in philosophy and 
rhetoric; but his character was degraded, rat.her than enno- 
bled, by the virtues of a monk and the learning of a sophi.;;t. 
Strow y in the contempt of thC'ir sovereign and their own 
e
tee
, "two generals, at the head of the European and Asiatic 
legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. Their 
revolt was in the same m0nths; they bore the san1e name of 
Nicephorus; but the two candi.düt(i8 were distingui"hed by the 
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surnmlles of Brvennius and Botaniates ; the former in the 
maturity of wisd
m anù courage, the latter conspicuous only 
by the memory of his past exploits. '''hile Bútaniates ad- 
vanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his active competitor 
stood in arms before the gates of Constantinoplp. The name 
of Bryennius was illustrious; his calIse was popular; but his 
licentious troops could not be restrained from burning an..! 
pillaging a suburb; and the people, who would have hailed 
the rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his coun- 
try. This change of the public opinion W(lS favorable to 
Botaniates, who at length, with an army of Turks, approached 
the shores of Chalceùon. A formal invitation, in the nlllne 
of the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated 
through the streets of Constantinople; and the general assen1- 
bly, in the dome of St. Sophia, debated, with order and calm- 
ness, on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of l\lichacl 
would have dispersed this unarmed multitude; but the feeble 
emperor, applauding his own moderation and clemency, re- 
signed the ensigns of royalty, anù was rewarded with the 
monastic habit, and the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. lIe 
left a son, a Constantine, born and educated in the purple; 
and a daughter of the house of Ducas i!lustrated the blood, 
and confir;ned the succession, of the Comnenian dyna:;ty. 
John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived 
in peace and dignity his generous refusal of the sccptre. By 
his wife Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he 
left cight children: the three daughters J-'
ultiplied the Com- 
nenian alliance with the noblest of the Greeks: of the five 
sons, l\1anucl was stopped by a prelnatllre death; Isaac and 
Alexius restored the Imperial greatness of their house, which 
was enjoyed \vithout toil or danger by the two younger breth- 
ren, Adrian and Nicephorus. Ale:'\.ius, the third and rnost 
Jlustrious of the brothers, was endowed by nature with the 
choicest gilts both of mind and body: they were cultivated by 
a liberal education, and exercised in the school of obeùiencp 
and adversity. The youth was dismissed from the perils of 
the Turkish war, by the paternal care of the emperor llo- 
manus: but the n10ther of the Comncni, with her aspiring 
race, was accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of 
Ducas, to an island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon 
cmerged into favor and action, fought by each other's side 
against the rebels and Barharians, and adhered to the emperor 
1\fichael, till he was deserted by the ,",.orIù and by him3df. 
52* 
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In Ius first interview with Botaniates, " Prince," said Alexius, 
with a noble frankness, " IllY duty rendered me your enelny ; 
the decrees of God and of the people have made me your 
subject. Judge of my future loyalty by my past opposition." 
The successor of l\Iichacl entertained hin1 with e
teem awl 
confidence: his valor was employed against three rebels, who 
disturbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the em- 
perm's. Ursel, nryennius, and Basilacius, were formidable 
Ly their numerous forces anù 111ilitary fame: they were suc- 
cessively vanquished in the field, and led in chains to the foot 
of the throne; and whatever treatment they might receive 
frOln a 1Ïlnid and cruel court, they applauded the clell1ency, 
as well as the courage, of their conquerOl" But the loyalty 
of the C0ll111eni \'ras soon tainted by fear and suspicion; nor 
is it easy to settle bet\vcen a subject and a despot, the debt 
of gratitude, \'.. hich the former is tenlpted to clailll by a revolt, 
and the latter to discharge by an executioner. The refusal 
of Alexius to march :Jgainst a fourth rebel, the husbanâ of his 
sister,. destroyed the merit or memory of his past services: 
the favorites of Botaniates provoked the ambition which they 
-apprehended and accused; and the retreat of the two brothers 
nlight be justified by the defence of their life and liberty. 
The women of the family we're deposited in a sanctuary, 
respected by tyrants: the men, mounted on horseback, sallied 
from t.he cit.y, and erected the standard of civil war. The 
soldiers who had been gradually asselnLled in the capital and 
the neighborhood, were devoted to the cause of a victorious 
and injured leader: the ties of con1mon interest and domestic 
alliance secured the attaclunent of the house of Ducas; and 
the generous dispute of the Comneni was terminated by the 
decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to invest his 
younger brother with the name and ensigns of royalty. They 
returned to Constantinople, to threa1en rather than besiege 
that impregnable fortress; but the fidelity of the guards was 
corrupted; a gate was surprised, and the neet was occupied 
by the active courage of George Palæologus, who fuught 
against his father, without foreseeing that he labored for his 
posterity. Alexius ascended the throne; and his aged com- 
petitor disappeared in a monastery. An army of various 
nations was gratified with the pillage of the city; but the 
public disorders were expiated by the tears and fasts of th6 
Comneni, who submitted to every penance compatible witIj 
the possessior. of the empire. 
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The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a 
favorite daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his 
person and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Con- 
scious of the just suspicions of her readers, the princess Anna 
Comnena repeatedly protests, that, besides her personal knowl- 
edge, she had searched the discoul'se and writings of the 
most respectable veterans: and after an interval of thirty 
years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, her l110urnful 
solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear; and that truth, the 
naked perfect truth, was lnore dear and sacred than the 
Inemory of her par\:>nt. Yet, instead of the simplicity of 
style anù narrative which wins our belief, an elaborate affec. 
tation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page the vanity 
of a female author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost 
in a vague constellation of virtues; and the perpetual strain 
of panegyric and apology a wakens our jealousy, to question 
the veracity of tbe historian and the merit of the hero. "r e 
cannot, however, refuse her judicious and important renlark, 
that the disoròers of the times were the l11isfortune and the 
glorÿ of Alexins; nn? that every calamity which can afliict a 
declining empire was accurnulated on his reign by the justice 
of I-J eaven and the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the 
victorious Turks hnd spread, from Persia to the I-Iellespont, 
the reign of the Koran and the Crescent: the "\Vest was 
invaded by the adventurous valor of the Normans; and, in the 
moments or peace, the Danube poured forth new swarms, who 
had gained, in the science of war, what they had lost in the 
ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less hostile than 
the land; and while the frontiers were assaulted by an open 
enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and con- 
spiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was displayed 
by the Latins; Europe was precipitated on Asia; and Con- 
stantinople had almo
t been swept away by this impetuous 
deluge. In the tempest, Alexius steered the Imperial yessel 
with dexterity and courngp. At the heat! of his armies, he 
was bold in action, skilful in straîagem, patient of fatigue, 
ready to improvE' his aùvantages, and risiùg from his defeats 
with inexhaustible vigor. The di
cipline of the camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers wns created 
by the example and precepts of their leader. In his inter- 
course with the Latins, Alexius was patient anLl artful: his 
discerning eye pervaded the ne
v system of nn unknown 
world; and I shall hereafter describe the superior policy with 
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which he balanced the interests and passions of the champions 
of the first crusade. In a long reign of thirty-
even years, he 
!Suhdued and pardoned the envy of his equals: the laws of 
public and pri\'ate order were restored: the arts of wealth 
and science were cultivaterl: the limits of the empire were 
en1arged in Europe and Asia; and the Comnenian sccptre 
was transmitted to his children of the third and fourth gen- 
eration. Y ('t the difficulties of the times betrayed some 
defects in his character; and have f'xposed his memory to 
some just or ungenerous reproach. The reader J11ay possibly 
smile at the lavish praise \vhich his daughter so often besto\vs 
on a flying hero: the weakness or prudence of his situation 
rnight be Inistaken for a want of personal courage; and his 
political arts are branded by the Latins with the names of 
deceit and dissilTIulation. The increase of the Dlale and 
fcrnale branches of his family adorned the throne, and secured 
the succession; but their princely luxury and pride oflènded 
the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the Dlisery 
of the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his hnppiness 
was destroyed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a 
puhlic life: the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by 
the length anù severity of his reign; and before Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and reve
'ence of his subjects. 
The clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred 
riches to the defence of the state; but they applauded his 
theological learning and ardent 7.caI for the orthodox faith, 
which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. 
His character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks; 
and the same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoincd 
the emperor to found a hospital for the poor and infirm, and 
to direct the execution of a heretic, who was burnt alive in 
the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of his lTIoro.l 
and religious virtues was suspected by the persons who had 
passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his last hours, 
when he was pressed hy his wife Irene to alter the succession, 
he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress 
may be inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, " You die, as you 
have lived - A HyrOCRITE!" 
It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her sur- 
viving sons, in favor of her daughter the princess Anne, 
whose pl1i1osophy would n9t have refused the weight of a 
diadem. But the order of male succession was asserted by 
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the friends of their country; the lawful heir drew the royal 
signet from the finger of his insensible or conscious father, 
aDd the empire obeyed the master of the palace. .Anna 
Con1nena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and when the gesign was 
prevented by the fears or scruples of her husband, she pas- 
sionately exclaimed, that nature haù n1istnken the two sexes, 
and had endo,
ed Bryennius with the soul of a \voman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal 
concord, the hereditary virtue of their race, and the younger 
brother was 
ontent with the title of Scbaslocrator, which 
approached the dignity, without sharing the power, of the 
emperor. In the same person, the claims of primogeniture 
anù merit were fortunately united; his swarthy complexion, 
harsh features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironi- 
cal surname of Calo-Johannes, or John the I-Iandsome, which 
his grateful subjects 1110re seriously applied to the beauties of 
his mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life and 
fortune of Anne were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life 
was spared by the clml1ency of the elnperor; but he visited 
the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich 
confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That 
respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish extraction, 
presumed to decline tÌ1e gift, and to intercede for the crimi- 
nal: his generous 111aster applauded and imitated the virtue 
of his favorite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured 
brother was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. 
After this example of clemency, the remainder of his reign 
was ne\'er di::;turLcd by conspiracy or rebellion: feared by 
his nobles, beloved by his people, John was nc\-er reduced to 
the painful necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his 
personal enemies. During his gov
rnment of twcnty-five 
years, the penalty of death was abolished in the Roman 
empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, 
but of which the practice, in a large and vicious comn1unity, 
is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to him- 
self, indulgent to others, chaste, f't'ugal, abstemious, the phil- 
osophic l\Iarcus would not have disdained the a1't]('ss virtuC'g 
of his successor, der
veù from his heart, and not borrow('ù 
from the schools. IIe despised and moderated thc statcly 
magnificence of the Byzantine court, so opprf'ssivc to the 
people, so contemptible to the ('ye of reason. Under such a 
prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and merit had every 
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thing to hope; and, without assUllling the tyrannic office of a 
censor, he introduced a gradual though yisible reformation in 
the public and private manners of Constantinople. The only 
defect of this accomplished character was the frailty of noble 
minds, the love of arms and military glory. Yet the frequent 
expeditions of John the IIandsome may be justified, at least 
in their principle, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from 
the I-lellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconiu111 
was confined to his capital, the Barbarians were driven to tho 
Il1ountains, and the maritinle provinces of Asia enjoyed the 
transient blessings of their deliverance. From 
ons!antinople 
to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the head of 
a victorious army, and in the sieges and battles of this holy 
war, his Latin allies were astonished by the superior spirit 
and prowess of a Greek. As he began to indulge the 
ulTIbitious hope of restoring the ancient limits of the empire, 
as he revolved in his mind, the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread 
of his life and of the public felicity was broken by a singular 
accident. IIe hunted tLe wild boar in the vaHey of Anazar- 
bus, and had fixed his javelin in the body of the furious 
aninlal; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow dropped frOlll 
his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which produced a 
)TIol:tificat
on, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Com- 
nenmn prmces. 
A premature death had swept away the tVI'O eldest sons of 
John the Handsome; of the two survivors, Isaac and ,Manuel, 
his judgment or affection preferred the younger; and 1he 
choice of their dying prince was ratified by the soldiers, who 
had applauded the valor of his favorite in the Turkish war. 
The faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured the person 
of Isaac in honorable confinement, and pu rchased, with a gift 
of two hundred pounds of silver, the leading ecclesiastics of 
St. Sophia, who possessed a decisive voice in the consecration 
of an elnperor. 'Vith his veteran and affectionate troops, 
r,1anuel soon visited C01Jstantinople; his brother acquiesced 
in the title of Sebastocrator; his subjects adnlired the lofty 
stature and martial graces of their ne\v sovereign, and listened 
with credulity to the flattering promisC', that he blended the 
wi,;;dom of age with the activity and vigor of youth. Dy tlH
 
experience of his governrnent, they were taught, that he emu- 
lated the spirit, and shared the talents, of his father, whose 
iiocial virtues were buried in the grave. A reign of thirty 
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seven years is fillcd by a perpetual though various warfare 
again
t the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of the wil- 
derness beyond the Danube. The arms of l\Ianuel were ex- 
ercised on l\Iount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, on the 
coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily anù Greece: 
the influence of his negotiations extended frorn Jerusalern to 
Rome and Russia; and the Byzantine n10narchy, for a while 
became an object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia 
and Europe. Educated in the silk and purple of the East, 
l\lanucl po::;sessed the iron temper of a solJier, which cannot 
easily be paralleled, except in the lives of Richard the First 
of England, and of Charles the Twelfth of Sweùen. Such 
was his strength and exercise in arms, that RaynlOnd, sur- 
nalned the Hercules of Antioc.h, was incapable of wie lding the 
lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a falnous tour- 
nmnent, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and overturned 
in his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. 
The first .in the charge, the last in the retreat, his frienùs and 
his enemies alike trelnbled, the former for his safety, and the 
latter for their own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, 
he rode forwards in search of some perilous ad venture, aCC0111- 
panied only by his brother and the faithful.Axuch, who refused 
to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horseInen, after a short 
combat, fled before them: but the numbers of the enemy in- 
creased; the march of the reënforcement was tardy and fear.. 
ful, and l\lanucl, without receiving. a wound, cut his way 
through a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against 
the I-Iungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he 
snatched a standard from the head of the column, and was the 
first, almost alone, who passed a bridge that separated hirn 
ft'Oln the enemy. In the same country, after transporting his 
ilrmy beyond the Save, he sent back the boats, with an order, 
under pain of death, to their commander, that he should leave 
him to conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege of 
Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the emperor stood 
aloft on the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stoncs, a large buckler and a flowing sail; nor could he have 
escaped inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined 
his archer
 to respect the person of a hero. In one day, he 
is said to have slain above forty of the Barbarians with hi
 
own hand; he returned to the camp, dragging along foul 
'Tur1.;sh prisoners, who111 he had tied to the rings of his sad. 
dIe: he was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a 
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single combat; and the gigant1"c champions, who encountered 
his arm, were transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by 
the sword, of the invincible l\Ianuel. The story of his ex- 
ploits, which appear as a nlodel or a copy of the rOlnances of 
c!lÍ\"a1ry, 111ay induce a reasonable suspicion of th
 veracity of 
the Grecks: I will not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my 
o\vn: yet Inlay obsen'e, that, in the long series of their an- 
nals, l\lanuel is the only prince who has been the subject of 
similar exaggeration. 'Vith the valor of a soldier, he did not 
unite the skill or prudence of a general; his victories were not 
productive of any permanent or useful conquest; and his Turk- 
ish laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in 
which he lost his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed 
his deliverance to the generosity of the sultan. But the most 
singular feature in the character of :I\Ianuel, is the contrast 
and vicissitude of labor and sloth, of hardiness and effeminacy. 
In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he appeared 
incapable of war. In the field he slept in the sun or in the 
snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his 111en 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of 
the camp No sooner did he return to Constantinople, than 
he resigned himself to the ar
s and pleasures of a life of lux- 
ury: the e:\.pense of his dress, his table, and his palace, sur- 
passed the 111eaSUre of his predecessors, and whole summer 
days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, 
in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double 
cost of a warlike and dissolute prince e:\.haustf'd the revenue, 
and multiplied the taxes; and l\Ianl1cl, in the distress of his 
last Tui'kish campaign, endured a bitter reproach frOln the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he 
complained that the water of a fountain was lningled with 
Christian blood. "It is not the first tin1e," exclaimed a voice 
from the crowd, " that you have drank, 0 .emperor, the blood 
of your Christian subjects." l\fanucl Comnenus was twice 
llmrried, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Gennany, and to 
the beauteous l\Iaria, a French or Latin princess of Antioch. 
The only daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, a 
Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under 
the name of .l\1exius; and the consummation of tbeir nuptials 
lnight have trausferred the Roman sceptre to a rac(' of free 
and warlike Barburinns. Dut as soon as l\laria of Antioch 
had given a son and heir to the empire, the presnmptive rights 
of Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of his prOlniscd 
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bride; but the IIungarian prince resumed his llame and the 
kingdOll1 of his fathers, and displayed such virtues as might 
excite the regret and envy of the Greeks. The soa of l\Iaria 
was named AJexius; and at the age of ten years he ascended 
the Byzantine throne, after his father's decease had closed the 
glories of the Camnenian line. 
The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius 
had been sometimes clouded by an opposition 'of interest anli 
passion. By ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to 
flight and rebellion, ft'mB whence he was reclaimc(l by the 
firmnJss and clemency of John the I-Iandsome. The errors 
of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebizond, were short 
and venial; but John, the elder of his sons, renounced forever 
his religion. Provoked by a real or in1aginary in
ult of his 
uncle, he escaped from the Roman to the 'f'urkish camp: his 
apostasy was .rewarde(l with the sultan's daughter, the title of 
Chelebi, or noble, and tlte inheritance of a princely estate; 
and in the fifteenth century, l\Iahomet the Second boasted of 
his Imperial descent from the Comnenian family. Androni- 
cns, the younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and grandson 
of Alexius Comnenl1s, is one of the most conspicuous charac- 
ters of the age; and his genuine adventures might form the 
subject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to ohserve, 
that their fortunate lover was cast in- the best proportions of 
strength and beauty; and that the want of the softcr graces 
was supplied by a 111anly countenance, a lofty stature', athletic 
muscles, and the air anù deportment of a 
oldier. The pres- 
ervation, in his old age, of health and vigor, was the re\VLlTd 
of temperance and e\:ercisp. A piece of breaci and a d I"aught 
of water was often his sole and evening repast; and if he 
tasted of a wild boar or a sta
, which he had roasted with his 
own hands, it "-'as the well-f',-uned fruit of a Ltborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear = his persuasivc 
eloquence conIe1 benrI to every situation ancI charadeI' of life: 
his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by the f'X:llll. 
pIe of 81. Paul; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a heart 
to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hanll to executf'. In his 
youth, after the death of the C'mrJPror John, he followed the 
retreat of the Rom
n army; but, in the' nlarch throurrh Asia 
Minor, design Ol' accident tempted him to wanll('r ill th
 moun. 
tains: the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish hunt
mp.n, 
llnci he rplnainccI 
ome time it relnetant or willing captivo'J in 
VOL. IV. 53 
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the power of the sultan. IIis virtue's and vices l'ccomrnended 
Jlim to the favor of his cousin: he shared the perils and the 
pleasures of :Manuel; and while the emperor lived in public 
incest with his niece Theodora, the aficctiollS of her sister 
Eud
cia were seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus. Abo\-e 
the decencies of her sex aud rank, she gloried in the name 
of his concubine; and both the palace and the camp could 
witness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of her lover. 
She accompanied him to his military command of Cilicia, the 
first sccne of his valor and imprudence. I-Ie pressed, with 
active ardor, the siege of l\lopsucstia: the day was employed 
in the Loldest attacks; but the night was ,vasted in song anù 
dance; and a band of Greek comedians formed the choicest 
part of his retinue. Andronicus was surprised by the sally 
of a vigilant foe; but, while his troops fled in disorder, his in- 
vincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the Arme- 
nians. On his return to the Imperial camp in l\lacedonia, he 
was received by l\IanucJ with public smiles and a pri\Tate 
reproof; but the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Castoria. 
were the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful generaL 
Eudocia still atteodcd bis motions: at midnight, their tent was 
sudùenly attacked by her angry brothers, impatient to expiate 
he1' infamy in his blood: his daring spirit refused her advice, 
and the disguise of a female habit; and, boldly starting frOlTI 
his couch, he drew his 
word, and cut his way through the 
llumerous assassins. It was here that he first betrayed his 
ingratitude and treachery: he engaged in a treasunable cor- 
)'espondence with the king of Hungary and the German em- 
peror; approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a 
drawn sword, and, under the n1ask of a Latin solùier, avowed 
an intention of rcyenge against a mortal foe; and impru- 
dently prai
cd the fleetness of hi.s horse as an instrument of 
flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his suspicions; 
hut, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was arrested 
Had strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Constanti- 
nople. 
In this prison he ,vas left about twelve years; a 1110st pain- 
fill restraint, from which the thirst of action and pleusure 
perpetually urged Lirn to escape. A lone and pensive, he 
perceived some broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, 
and gradually widened the passage, tIll he had explored a 
da
k and forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed him- 
self, and the rcnmins of his provisions, replacing the bricks 
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m their former position, and erasing with care the footsteps 
of his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, his guards 
were amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and 
reported, with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. 
The gates of the palace and city were instantly shut: the 
strictest orders were despatched into the provillce
, for the 
recovery of the fugitive; and his wife, on .the s
1spicion of 
a pious act, ,vas basely imprisoned in the same tower. At 
the dead ot night she beheld a spectre: she recognized her 
husband: they shared their proyisiol1s; and a son was the 
fruit of these stolen interviews, which alleviated the tedious. 
ness of their confinement. In the custody of a. wornal1, the 
vigilance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed; and the 
c3ptive had accomplished his real escape, when he was dis. 
covered, brought back to Constantinople, and loaded with a 
double chain. At length he found the moment, and the 
means, of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, 
intoxicated the guards, anù obtained in wax the impression 
of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar key, 
with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in the 
bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus employed, with industl'y 
and courage, the instruments of his safety, unlocked tho 
doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all day 
among the bushes, and scaled in the night the garden-wall of 
the palace. .l'1. boat was stationed (or his reception: he vis. 
ited his own house, embraced his children, cast away his 
chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course 
towards the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus in Thracc, 
an intrepid friend supplied him with horses and monf'Y: he 
passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of l\Ioldavia 
and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town of 
l-1a1 icz, in the Polish Russiå, when he was intercepted by a 
party of \Valachians, who resolved to convey their important 
captive to Constantinople. His presence of mind again extri. 
.. cated him from this danger. Under the pretence of sickness, 
he dismounted in the night, and was allowed to step aside 
from the troop: he planted in the ground his long staff. 
cloth
d it with his cap and uppcr garment; and, stealing into 
the wood, left a phantom to amuse, for some time, the eyeR 
of the \Valachians. From ITalicz he was honorably conduct- 
ed to Kiow, the residence of the great duke: the subtle Greek 
soon obtained the esteem and confidence 'of leroslaus; his 
character could assun1e the I11anners of every climate; and 
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the. Barbarmns applauded his strength and courage 111 the 
chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this northern 
region he deserved the forgiveness of lHanucl, who solicited 
the Russian prince to join his arms in the inyasion of I-lun.. 
gary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this important 
service: his private treaty was signed with a prOlTIise of 
fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the other; and he 
marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, ffOlD the Borys.. 
thenes to the Danube. In his resentment l\1anucl had ever 
symp3.thized with the lllartial and dissolute character of his 
consin; aad his free pardon was sealed in the assault of 
Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valor of the emperor. 
No souner was the exile restored to frcedOlll and his coun.. 
try, than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length 
to the public, misfortune. A daughter of l\Ilanuel was a feeble 
bar to the succession of the more deserving males of the 
Comnenian blood: her future nlurriage with the prince of 
I-Iungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of the 
princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance was 
required to the presumptive hcÜ', Andronieus alone asserted 
the hùnor of the Roman name, declined the unlawful cngnge.. 
n1Cnt. and boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. 
IIis Plltriotism was offensive to the emperor, but he spoke the 
sentiments of the people, and was removed fl'lHll the royal 
presence by an honorable banishnlCnt, a second cOlllmand 
of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the rev- 
enues of Cyprus. In this station the Armenians again exer- 
cised his courage and exposed his negligence; and the sanlC 
rebel, who ba.flied all his operq.tions, was unhorsed, and. almost 
slain by the vigor of his lance. But Androllicus soon discov- 
er0d a more easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Phi- 
lippa, sister of the ernpress :i\1aria, and daughter of Raymond 
of t'oitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake he 
deserted his station, and. wasted the summer in balls and tour.. 
nanlents: to his love she sacrificed her innocence; her reputa- 
tion, and the ofièr of an advantngeous marriage. But the 
resentment of :Manucl fur this dOl1Je
tic afl'ront interrupted his 
pleasures: Andronicus left the illd.iscreet princess to weep and. 
to repent; and, \vith a band of desperate adventurers, uuùer- 
took the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial 
renown, and professions of zeal, announced hin1 as the 
champion of the Cross: he soon captivated both the clergy 
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and the king; and the Gl"eek prince was invested with the 
lordship of ßerytus, on the coast of Phænicia. In his neigh- 
borhood resided a young and handsome queen, of his own 
nation and family, great-granddaughter of the emperor 
Alexis, anfl widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jerusalem. 
She visited and loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third 
victiln of his mnorous seduction; and her shame was more 
public and scandalous than that of her predecessors. The 
emperor still thirsted for revenge; and his subjects and allies 
of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the 
person, and put out the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine 
he was no longer safe; but the tender Theodora revealed his 
danger, and accompanied his flight. The queen of Jerusalem 
was exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine; and two 
illegitimate children were the living l110numents of her weak- 
ness. Ðanlascus was his first refuge; and, in the charac- 
ters of the great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the 
superstitious Greek Blight learn to revere the virtues of 
the l\Iussulmans. As the friend of Noureddin he visited, 
most probably, Bagdad, and the courts of Persia; and, after 
a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of 
Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, 
the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colo- 
nia afforded a hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, 
and his band of outlaws: the debt of gratitude was paid by 
frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond; and 
he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of 
Christian captives. In the story of his adventures, he was 
fond of comparing hil11self to David, \vho escaped, by a long 
exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he 
presumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judæa, 
to slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his l11iserable state, 
the life of the avaricious Nabal. The excursions of the COln- 
nerrian prince had a wider range; and he had spread over 
the Eastern world the glory of his name and religion. By a 
sentence of the Greek church, the 
icentious rover had been 
separated from the faithful; but even this excommurMca" 
tion may prove, that he never ahjllred the profession of 
Christianity. 
!-lis vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret 
persecution of the emperor; but he was at length iusnareù 
by the captivity of his female companion. '-fhe governor of 
Trcbizond sucoeeded 111 hls attempt to surprJsc the person of 
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Theoòora: the queen of Jerusalenl and her two children 
were sent to Constantinople, and their loss imbittered the 
tedious solitude of banishn1ent. The fugitive implored and 
obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, WHO was satisfied with the subn1ission 
of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored 
with tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion; nor 
would he presmne to arise, unless some faithful subject would 
drag hiln to the foot of the throne, by an iron chain with 
which he had secretly encircled his neck
 This extraordinary 
penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly; his 
sins were forgiven by the church and state; but the just sus- 
picion of l\lanucl fixed his residence at a distance from the 
court, at Oenoe, a town of Pantus, surrounded with rich vine 
yards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death of 
]vIanuel, and the disorders of the Ininority, soon opened the 
fairest field to his ambition. The emperor was a boy of 
twelve oi' fourteen years of age, without vigor, or wisdom, 01 
experience: his mother, the empress l\fary, abandoned het 
person and government to a favorite of the Comnenian name; 
and his sister, another :l\1ary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Cæsar, excited a conspiracy, and 
at length an insulTection, against her odious step-mother. The 
provinces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and a 
century of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and 
weakness of a few months. .r\. civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the 
square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege 
in the cathedral of S1. Sophia. The pati'iarch labored with 
honest zeal to heal the WOUllC!S of the republic, the most 
respectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, 
and every tongue repeated the praise of the talents and even 
the virtues of Andronicl1s. In his retirmnent, he affected to 
revolve the solemn duties of his oath: "If the safe tv . or 
honor of the Imperial Ülmily be threatened, I will reveal Þ and 
oppose the mischief to the utmost of my power." IIis cor. 
) espondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasolled 
with apt quotations from the Psal.ms of l>avicl and the epi:;tles 
of 81. Paul; and he patiently waited till he was called to her 
deliverance by the voice of his country. In his march from 
Oenoe Lo Constantinople, his slender train insensibly swelled 
to a crowd and an army 
 his; professions of religion and 
.oyalty were n.istaken for the language of his heart; anå the 
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S1nlplicity of a foreign dress, which showed to advantage his 
majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty and 
exile. All opposition sunk before him; he reached the straits 
of the Thracian Bosphorus; the Byzantine navy sailed from 
the harbor to receive and transport the savior of the empire: 
the torrent was loud and irresistible, and the insects who had 
basked in the sunshine of royal favor disappeared at the blast 
of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus to occupy 
the palace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to 
punish her n1Ïnister, and to restore the public order and tran- 
quillity. lIe then visited the sepulchre of :l\IanueI: the 
Pp.c- 
tators were ordel'ed to stand aloof, but as he bowed in the 
aUitÙde of prayer, they heal'll, or thought they heard, ::} n1ur- 
Inur of triumph or revenge: "I no longer fear thee, myoId 
enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every climate of 
the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a seven-fold 
dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal of 
t}1e last trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily will I tram- 
ple on thy ashes and thy posterity." FrOlll his subsequent 
tyranny we n1ay impute such feelings to the man and the 
ITIOment; but it is not extremely probable that he gave an 
articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months 
(Æ his administration, his designs were veiled by a fair sem- 
blance of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the 
Inultitude : the coronation of Alexius was performed with due 
solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands 
the body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared that he 
lived, and was .ready to die, for the service of his beloved 
pupil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to main- 
tain, that the sinking empiæ must perish in the hands of a 
child, that the Romans could only be s:lved by a \'ctel'an 
prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, and taught to reign by 
the long experience of fortune and 111ankind ; and that it \vas 
the duty of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty of 
.l\.ndronieus to undertake the burden of thc public care. The 
young emperor was him
elf constraincd to join his voice to 
the general acclamation, and to solicit the association of a 
colleague, who instantly degn.lded him from the supreme 
rank, sec1udpd his person, allel verified the rash dcclaration 
of the patriarch, that Alcxius lHi
ht be consHlerrc! as dead, so 
soon as he was committed to the custody of his guardian. 
But his death was preceded by the imprisonmcnt and execu- 
licll of his mother. .After blackening her reputation, anJ 
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inflan1ing against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant 
accused and tried the en:press for a treasonable correspond.. 
ence with the king of Hungary. l-lis .own son, a youth of 
honor and humanity, avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious 
act, and three of the judges hud the l11erit of preferring their 
conscience to their safety: but the obsequious tribunal, with- 
out requiring any reproof, or hearing any defence, condemned 
the widow of l\lanuel; and her unfortunate son subscribed 
the sentence of her death. l\laria was strangled, her corpse 
was buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the 
insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly repre- 
sentation of her beauteous form. The '-tte of her son was 
not long deferred: he was strangled with a bowstring; and 
the tyrant, insensiVe to pity or remorse, after surveying the 
body of the innocent youth, struck it rudely with his foot: 
" Thy father," he cried, " was a lawt,e, thy 1110ther a 'Whore, 
and thyself afool! " 
The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by 
Andronicus about three years and a half as the guardian or 
sovereign of the empire. IIis government exhibited a singu- 
lar contrast of vice and virtue. \"hen he listened to his 
passions, he was the scourge; when he consulted his reason, 
the father, of his people. In the exercise of private justice, 
he was equitable and rigorous: a shameful and pernicious 
venality was abolished, and the offices were filled with the 
most dE'serving candidates, by a prince who had sense to 
choose, and severity to punish. IJe prohibited the inhulnan 
practice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked 
Inariners; the Pl'ovinces, so long the objects of oppression 
or neglect, revived in prosperity and plenty; and millions 
applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while he was 
cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruelties. The ancient 
proverb, That bloodthirsty is the lnan who returns from ban- 
ishment to power, had been applied, with too much truth, to 
l\Im'ius and Tiberius; and was now verified for the third time 
in thc life of Andronicus. I-lis memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and rivals, who had traduced his 
merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his misfortunes; and 
the only comfort of his exile was the sacred hope and promise 
of revenge. The necessary extinction of the young emperor 
and his mother imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating 
the friends, who hated, and might punish, the assassin; and 
the repeti+ion of murder rendered hiln loss willing, mill less 
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able, to forgivc.* A horrid narrative of the victims Wh0111 he 
sacrificed by poison or the s\-vol'll, by the sea or the flames, 
would be less expressive of his cruelty than the appellation of 
the halcyon days, which was applied to a rare and blooùless 
week of repose: the tyrant strove to transfer, on the laws and 
the judges, some portion of his guilt; but the mask was fallen, 
and his subjects could no longer n1istake the true author of 
their calamities. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially 
those who, by descent or alliance, Blight dispute the C0111ne- 
nian inheritance, escaped from the monster's den: Nice and 
Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge; and as 
their flight was already criminal, they aggravated their offence 
by an open revolt, and the Imperial title. Yet .A.ndronicus 
resisted the daggers and swords of his nlost formidable ene- 
111ies: Nice and Prusa were reduced and chastised: the 
Sicilians were content with the sack of Thessalonica; and the 
distance of Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel than 
to the tyrant. Ilis throne was subverted by a rival without 
111m'it, and a people w.ithout arms. Isaac Angelus, a descend- 
ant in the female line from the great Alexius, was marked as 
a victim by the prudence or superstition of the emperor,t In 
a moment of despair, Angelus defended his life and liberty, 
slew the executioner, and fled to the church of St. Sophia. 
The sanctuary was insensibly filled with a curious and mourn- 
ful crowd, who, in his fate, prognosticated their own. But 
their lamentations were soon turned to curses, and their curses 
to threats: they dared to ask, " \Vhy do we fear? why do we 
obey? \Ve are Inany, and he is one: our patience is the 
only bond of our slavery." 'Vith the dawn of day the city 
burst into a general sedition, the prisons were thrown open, 
the coldest and most servile were rOllsed to the defence of 
their country, and Isaac, the second of the name, was raised 


· Fallmerayer (Geschichte des Kaiserthums yon Trapezunt, p. 29, 33) 
has highly drawn the character of 
\..nclronicns. In his view the. extermi- 
nation of the Byzantine factions and dissolute nobility was part of a deep- 
laid and !';plendid plan for the re
en('ratioll of th(' empire. It was neces- 
'-'ary for the wise and bellevol
nt schemes of the father of his people to lop 
off those limùs which were infected with irremeùiable pestilence- 
., unrl with IIlwp"sity, 
'rho t) rant's plea, cxcusl'd his devilish dcod
 ! ! "- 
Still the fall of Andronicus was a fatal ùlow to the Byzantine empire. 
-M. 
t According to Nicetas, (p. 4H,) Andronicus despised the imbecile Isaac 
too much to fear him; he was arrested by the officious zc,d of Stephen, the 
instrument of the cmpelor'E cruE..:tics. -1\1. 
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from the san
tuary to the throne. Unconscious of his danger, 
the tyrant was absent; withdrawn fr0111 the toils of state, in 
the delicious isl-ands of the Propontis. He had contracted an 
indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daug
lter of Lewis 
the Seventh, of France, and relict of the unfortunate Alexius ; 
and his society, 1110re suitahle to his temper than to his age, 
was composed of a young wife and a favorite concubine. On 
the first alarI11, he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the 
blood of the guilty; out he was astonished by the silence of 
the palace, the tumult of the city, and the general desertion of 
mankind. Andronicus proclain1ed a free pardon to his sub- 
jects; they neither desired, nor would grant, forgiveness; he 
offered to resign the crown to his son l\Ianuel; but the virtues 
of the son could not expiate his father's crimes. The sea was 
still open for his retreat; but the news of the revolution had 
flown along the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience was 
no more: the Imperial galley was pursued and taken by an 
arl11ed brigantine; and the tyrant was dragged to the presence 
of Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters, and a long chain rOllnd 
his neck. His eloquence, and the tears of his fernnle COI11- 
panions, pleaded in vain for his life; but, instead of the 
decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch abandoned 
the criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he had deprived 
of a father, a husband, or a friend. I-lis teeth and hair, an eye 
and a hand, were torn from him, as a poor compens:ltion for 
their loss; and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel 
the bitterness of death. Astride on a Call1el, without any 
danger of a rescue, he was carried through the city, and the 
Dasest of the populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen maj- 
3sty of their prince. After a thousand blows anJ outrages, 
Andronicus was hung by the feet, between too pillars, that 
supported the statues of a wolf and a sow; and every hand 
that could reach the public enemy, inflicterJ. on his body some 
mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious 
Italians, plunging their swords into his body, released him 
from a II humal1 punishment. In this long and painful agony, 
,,, Lord, have mercy upon me !" and" 'Vhy will you bruise a 
broken reed r" were the only words that escaped from his 
JI1Outh. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity fur the man; 
nor can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek 
Christian was no longer mastei' of his life. 
I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary 
character and adventures of Andronicus; but I shall here 
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terminate the series of the Greek emperors since the tm1c of 
lIeraclius. The branches that sprang frOln the Comnenian 
trunk had insensibly withel'ed ; and the male line was contiï
- 
ued only in the posterity of Andronicus hil11sclf, who, in the 
public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of Trebizond, so 
obscure in history, and so famous in romance. A. private 
citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged to 
wealth and honors, by his l1Ktrriage with a" daughter of the 
emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous only 
by his cowardice. lIis grandson Isaac punished and suc- 
ceeded the tyrant: but he was dethroned by his own vices, 
and the ambition of his brother; and their discord introduced 
the Latins to the conquest of Constantinople, the first great 
period in the fall of the Eastern empire. 
If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it 
will be found, that a periud of six hundred years is filJed by 
sixty emperors, including in the Augustan list some felTIale 
sovereigns; and deducting some usurpers who were never 
acknowledged in the capital, and some princes who did not 
live to possess their inheritance. The average proportion 
will allow ten years for each emperor, far below the clHono- 
logical rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, f1'on1 the experience 
of 1110re recent and regular monarchies, has defined about 
eighteen or t\'venty years as the tefln of an ordinary reign. 
1'he Byzantine empire was 11105t tranquil and prosperous 
when it could acquiesce in hereditary succession: five dy- 
nasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, and 
COlTInenian fanlilies, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patri- 
lTIOny during their respective series of five, four, three, six, 
and four generations; several princes number the years of 
their reign with those of their infancy; and Constantine the 
Seventh and his two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century. But in the intervals of the I3yzantine dynasties, the 
succession is rapid and broken, and the mune of a successful 
candidate is speedily erased by a Inorc fortunate competitor. 
l\lany were the paths that led to the summit of roy
 '
'y: the 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of con- 
spiracy, or undermined by the silent arts of intrigue: the 
favorites of the soldiers or people, of the 5:cnate or clergy, 
of the women and eunuch
, were alternately clothed with the 
purple: the means of their elevation were ha::;c, and th{'ir 
end was often contemptihle. or tragic. A hping of the natllro 
of man, end'ìw(',1 with the same f:..lculties, hut with a IUllger 
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measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 
contempt on the crirnes and follies of human ambition, so 
eager, in a narrow span, to grasp' at a precarious and short- 
lived enjoyn1ent. It is thus that the experience of history 
exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intellectual vicw. In 
a composition of S0111C days, in a perusal of some hours, six 
hundred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment. the grave is ever 
bC3ide the throne: the success of a criminal is almost instantly 
followed by the loss of his prize; .and our Immortal reason 
survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who haye 
passed before our eyes, and faintly dwell on our remem- 
brance. 'fhe observation that, in every age and clinlate, am- 
bition has prevailed with the same COlTI1TIanding energy, may 
abate the surprise of a philosopher: but 'while he cOnden111S 
the vanity, he may search the motive, of this universal desire 
to obtain and hold the sceptre of don1inion. To the greater 
part of the Byzantine series, we cannot reasonably ascribe 
tbe love of fame and of mankind. The virtue alone of John 
COlllnenus was beneficent and pure: the most illustrious of the 
princes, who precede or follow that respectable name, have 
trod with SOlTIe dexterity and vio"or the crooked and blood y 
01 C 
paths of a selfish policy: in scrutinizing the imperfect char- 
acters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius tom- 
nenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and l\lanuel Corone- 
nus, our esteen1 and censure are almost equally balanced; 
and the remainder of the Imperial crowd could only desire 
and expect to be forgotten by posterity. 'Vas personal hap- 
piness the aim and object of their ambition? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the misery of kings; but I 
Inay surely observe, that their condition, of all others, is the 
nlost pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible of hope. 
For these opposite passions, a larger scope was allowed in the 
revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid temper 
of the lTIodel'n world, which cannot easily repeat either the 
triUlTIph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar 
infelicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic 
perils, without affording any lively promise of foreign con- 
quest. From the piunacle of greatness, Andl'Onicus was pre- 
cipitated by a death lTIore cruel and shameful than that of the 
vilest malefactor; but the 1110st glorious of his predecessors 
had ll1Uc.h 1TIOrC to dread fron1 their subjects than to hope fronl 
th!'ir p\1pmies. The army was licentious without spirit, tha 
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nation turbulent withoat freedom: the Barbarians of the 
East and 'Vest pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of 
the provinces was tern1inated by the 1inal servitude of the 
capital. 
The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the 
Cæsars to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen 
hundred years: and the term of dOlninion, unbruken by for- 
eign conquest, surpasses the measure of the ancient n10nar- 
chies; the Assyrians or l\ledes, the successors of Cyrus, or 
those of Alexander. 
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